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Boundaries cmd Divmons. — Berkshire, written Barkshire by Leland, 
and so pronounced in the locality, is styled by the Saxon Chroniclers 
Beamicscire, and by medisBval writers Bercheira. The real meaning of 
the name is doubtful. Asser fancifully derives it from •* the wood of 
Berroc, where the box-tree grows most abundantly " (Life of Alfred) ; 
others from some great "bare oak" (" such is the meaning of Berroc ), 
under which public assemblies were held. The name given by CdBsai; 
(BeU. ChU.) to the people of the western part of the district is Bibroci, 
which does not assist in the solution. Berkshire is bounded on the N. 
by Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire, and Bucks, from all of which it is 
separated by the Thames ; on the W. by Wilts ; on the S. W. by Hants ; 
on the S.E. by Surrey. The extreme length of the county (from 
Shrivenham to Old Windsor) is 50 m., and its extreme breadth (from 
the Thames N.W. of Oxford to the border of Hants below Newbury) 
31 m. Its area is given in the census of 1871 at 705 sq. m., and its 
population at 196,445 ; in 1861 it was 176,256. The county, with its 
included boroughs, returns 8 members to Parliament. 

" Berkshire naturally divides itself into 4 districts. Of these the 
\_BerJc8, AeJ] b 
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northern district is the Vale of White Horse, and the southern the 
Yale of the Kennet. Each of these two vales runs E. and W., and 
between them the hill district, a high chalk range, the continuation of 
the Wiltshire downs, runs right across the county, from Lamboume 
and Ashdown in the W. to Streatley in the E. At Streatley the 
Thames runs through this range of hills, which, after the temporary 
interruption, march away N.E. through Oxfordshire and Bucks ; but, 
as though unwilling to let the queen of English rivers slip entirely 
away from them, the hills recross the stream into Berks at Wargrave, 
and from that point to Maidenhead confine the Thames again in a 
chalky embrace. This small outlpng district of chalk forms the N. 
part of the 4th or forest district of Berks. The remainder of the forest 
district, comprising the towns of Windsor and Wokingham, Windsor 
Forest, Ascot Heath, and the neighbouring villages, is separated from 
the Vale of Kennet by the river Loddon. 

'* Each of these 4 districts has its distinct characteristics, and each 
has minor divisions of its own. Thus, the Vale of the White Horse 
comprises on its N. side a low range of secondary hills, which run along 
the bank of the Thames from Faringdon to Eadley, and include 
Oumnor and Bagley Wood. These are sand-hills, while the soil of the 
vale proper is for the most part a strong grey loam, mixed with large 
quantities of vegetable mould. 

" The hill district includes the high chalk range, of which the White 
Horse Hill and Cuckamsley Hill (or Scuchamore Knob) are the highest 
points. Towards the N. the range is bold, and the descent into the 
vale steep, and the hills are indented with a number of little ' cooms* 
or meadows clothed with copse, while towards the S. it melts gradually 
away into the Vale of the Kennet. There is very little soil over the 
chalk on the higher part of the range, which is still used chiefly for 
sheep-walks. 

" The Vale of the Kennet comprises the low lands which lie along 
its banks, and include clays, gravels, and a large and deep bed of peat ; 
and the strip of wild and hia;h sandy common land which runs along 
the extreme S. boundary of the county. 

'^ The Forest district comprises the small outlying piece of the chalk 
range which has strayed back over the Thames at Wargrave, and leaves 
it at Maidenhead, and the forest proper, which, however, includes towns 
and flourishing hamlets, and many hundred acres of good enclosed land, 
from Windsor to the Loddon. Formerly the forest stretched right away 
up the Vale of Kennet to Hungerford, some 40 miles as the crow flies.*' 
— Quarterly Review, No. 211. Leland speaks of a "great warfeage of 
timbre and fier wood at the W. ende of the (Maidenhead) bridge ; and 
this wood," he adds, " cummith out of Barkshir, and the great woddis 
of the forest of Windelesore and the greate Frithe." Windsor Castle 
stands on a solitary mass of chalk, surrounded by stiff clay. 

'-» 12 
RiverSy Canals, and Railivays^ — The Thames, which becomf' ^^ 

boundary of the county near Lechlade, in a circuitous course of 1. -^^ ]^^^, . 

' e.nd. 
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divides it from Glouoestershire, Oxfordshire, and Bucks. The lower 
part of its course is extremely beautiful, and the river itself — 

* Thoagta deep, yet clear ; thongb gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage ; without o'erflowlng, ftdL"— DenAam. 

At Abingdon it receives the Ock, which rises near Shrivenham, and 
during its course of 20 m. has several small tributaries ; the pike in 
this river are esteemed remarkably fine. In the parish of Sonning the 
Thames is joined by 

** The Kennet swift, for rilver eels renown'd " (F<>pe), 

which, rising in Wilts, enters Berkshire near Hungerford, and, flowing 
E. for 30 m., receives — 1, near Newbury, the Lamhome, which rises 
in the chalk-hills above the town of that name, and has a course of 
15 m. ; 2, near Aldermaston, the Enhum, which rises near Inkpen, and 
flows E. for 17 m. Both the Kennet and the Lambome are good flsh- 
ing-streams, and produce trout^ pike, barbel, eels, crayfish, perch, chub, 
roach, and dace. The trout of the Kennet are of great size ; those of 
the Lambome are of paler colour and not so much esteemed. The 
Kennet has been made navigable fi*om Newbury to the Thames, a dis- 
tance by the stream of 20 m. Between Shiplake and Wargrave 

" The Loddon slow, with verdant aiders crown'd (Pope), 

falls into the Thames. It rises near Aldershot in Hampshire, for which 
for 7 m. it forms a boundary, and afterwards flows for 12 m. within the 
county, passing through Hurst Park, and receiving the Emme brook on 
the way. The small river Cole rises near Shrivenham, divides Berks 
from Wilts, and falls into the Thames near Lechlade. 

Berkshire has two canals : 1, the Wilts and Berks Candle which, 
leaving thie Thames just below Abingdon, is carried through the Vale of 
White Horse, past Wantage, into Wiltshire ; 2, the Kennet and Avon 
Canal, which commences at Newbury, forming a continuation of the 
river Kennet navigation, and passes up the Vale of Kennet by Hunger- 
ford into Wiltshire. 

The Great Western Railway traverses Berkshire S. to N., or from 
Reading to Didcot ; also from Pidcot to Shrivenham, and from Langley 
to Hungerford, E. and W., beside giving off a short branch S.-ward to 
Mortimer and Basingstoke. The South-Eastem and South- Western 
Companies have some mileage in the county, but their lines unite at 
Wolongham, and have a common stat. at Reading. 

Climate, Agriculture, Manufacturer, — The climate of Berks is 
esteemed one of iJie healthiest in England. The chalk-hills in the W. 
are remarkable for their invigorating air, and the vales, having pure 
streams running through them, are considered no less healthy. Agri- 
culture has attained only a moderate degree of perfection in Berks. In 
the rich soil of the vales great crops of com are obtained with slight 
trouble ; and the county abounds in yeomen, who cultivate small farms 

B 2 



4 History. Introd. 

of 40, 50, or 80 acres, and are slow to adopt modem improvements. 
Jetbro Tull, the famous agriculturist, introduced the practice of drilling 
at Prosperous Farm near Shalboum, and professional drillmen now 
obtain a livelihood by going from place to place and letting out a drilling- 
machine to farmers who cannot afford one of their own. A valuable 
manure for clover is obtained by converting into ashes a substratum of 
a species of peat, of compact v^etable matter, by which the meadows 
on the Kennet, near Newbury, are underlaid. The country near 
Eeading abounds in market-gardens ; water-cresses are cultivated at 
Letcombe and elsewhere for we London market on a very large scale ; 
and the banks and low islands of the Thames are frequently cultivated 
as osier-beds, and are found exceedingly profitable. 

Berkshire is celebrated for its pigs. The true breed is black with 
white spots, but some are nearly white ; their snouts are short, jowls 
thick, and their ears stand up. The Berkshire sheep^ called the Noi^ 
IS now almost superseded. The clothing trade was very early established 
in Berkshire, and many places that are now mere villages were once 
market towns. The cluef manufactures now are of paper, on a limited 
scale, rope, twine, and sacking, and — which is of recent introduction — of 
agricultural implements, and coarse pottery. Brewers, maltsters, and 
millers carry on business on a large scale in many of the towns, and the 
breeding and training of race-horses employs many hands about the 
Ilsleys and other places on the downs. As purely local, but yet from 
their extent important branches of business, may be mentioned Huntley 
and Palmer's biscuit factories, and Suttons' flower-farm, both at Beading, 
and Hyde and Clark's clothing factory at Abingdon. 

History, — ^The earliest inhabitants of Berkshire are supposed to have 
been the Attrebates in the N., the Bibroces in the S.E., and the Segon- 
tiaci in the S.W. Berkshire was included in the Roman province of 
Britannia Prima, and the station of SpinaB occupied the site of Speen- 
hamland near Newbury. Other Eoman stations are said, but with less 
certainty, to have existed in the county : Bibracte is fixed by Whittaker 
at Bray; Pontes, by Horsley ('Britannia Romana'), at Datchet, 
though it was more probably at Staines ; and Camden thought that 
Calleva was identical with Wallingford ; later research has placed it at 
Silchester (see Handbook for Hants). 

Under the Heptarchy, Berkshire belonged to Wessex ; but OfiFa of 
Mercia conquered a large part of it from Cjmewulf. Wantage was a 
royal seat in the time of Ethelwulf, and there his son Alfred the Great 
was bom. Berkshire was the scene of many conflicts with the Danes, 
and the figure of the White Horse near Uffington (Rte. 5) has been till of 
late regarded as the memorial of a victory gained over them by Alfred 
and his brother Ethelred ; but this idea is now given up by antiquaries 
in general. We know from the * Saxon Chronicle ' that in the year 871 
the Danes took Beading, and shortly after fought three battles, in two 
of which they were defeated, the last time at ^scendune (the hill of 
the Ash-tree), the precise locality of which seems not ascertainable, 
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farther than that it was not near UfiBngton. Turner (' History of the 
Anglo-Saxons') thinks that Merantune, where the Saxons were soon 
afterwards defeated, and where Ethehred was mortally wounded, was 
Moreton, near Wallingford ; and Lysons identifies the Ethandane, where 
Alfred gained the victory which restored him to his throne, with 
Eddington, near Hungerford ; but these identifications are now believed 
to be erroneous. Berkshire was repeatedly ravaged by the Danes, and 
both Beading and Wallingford were burnt by them in 1006. 

At Wallingford the Conqueror received the submission of Archbp. 
Stigand and the principal Saxon nobles, before marching to London. 
There a castle was built by his chief captain in these parts, Robert 
D'Oiley, where the fugitive Matilda found a secure refuge in 1141, and 
there, in 1153, the convention of Wallingford declared that Stephen was 
to reign for life, but that Henry II. was to be his successor, i^o great 
events occurred in the county in connection with the Wars of the Roses, 
but this was amply atoned for in the Civil War. Then Reading, 
Abingdon, Wallingford, and Faringdon all sustained sieges, and the two 
sanguinary battles of Newbury were fought. The army of the Prinde 
of Orange occupied the county, and it was at Hungerford that he came 
to an s^eement with King James's commissioners. 

Windsor, from which Berks has received the name of " the Royal 
County," was a residence of the sovereigns before the existing Castle 
was built : William the Conqueror, William Rufus, and Henry I. kept 
their Christmas at Windsor. Henry I. was married there to his second 
queen, Adeliza of Louvaine. In 1263 it was seized by Simon de Mont- 
fort. In 1349 Edward III. founded the Order of the Grarter, and about 
the same time he began the enlai^ement of the Castle. From the time 
of Edward IV. to the death of William IV. the Castle chapel was the 
frequent burial-place of royalty. George HI. and George IV. were fre- 
quent residents at Windsor, and, from his great love of the county, and 
his frequently hunting over it, George III. was especially considered 
" a Berkshire gentleman," and in this capacity presented the organ of 
Salisbury Cathedral, as the inscription on its front testifies. 

Reading Abbey was founded by Henry I., who was buried within its 
walls, with his queen Adeliza, his daughter Matilda, and Prince 
William, son of Henry II. There in 1359 John of Gaunt was married 
to Blanche of Lancaster; and there also, in 1464, the marriage of 
Edward IV. to Elizabeth Woodville was first made public. In the 
town of Reading Archbp. Laud was bom, 1578. 

Faringdon Castle, defended by Robert Earl of Gloucester against 
Stephen, was totally destroyed by him when taken. Wallingford 
Castle defied all his efforts, and remained to stand a siege in the Civil 
War. Radcot Bridge was the scene of the defeat of Vere Earl of Oxford 
(1389) in the reign of Richard IL Bisham contained the graves of 
Richard Neville the Kingmaker, and his brother. Lord Montague 
(1470), and of Edward Plwitagenet, the Nevilles' grandson. Cumnor 
was rendered famous by the death of Amy Robsart. Ruscombe was the 
residence of the Quaker Penn ; and Besilsleigh the home of the Speaker 
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Lenthall. Caversham Bridge was the scene of a skirmish (1643), and 
Newbury of two great battles (1643-44), during the civil wars, when 
Donnington Castle became illustrious by its brave defence against the 
Parliamentarians, having been before renowned for its supposed con- 
nection with Chaucer. Lady Place at Hurley was the spot where the 
coming of William of Orange was arranged, and the skirmish at Reading 
was i^e first sign of opposition to his mounting the throne. 

Antiquities, — Several Roman roads, in all probability only adaptations 
of British ones, crossed the county ; that from Glevum (Gloucester) to 
Londinium entered Berks near Lambome, and is still traceable as far as 
Spin» (Speenhamland). The Icknield Street crossed the county in two 
lines, one represented by ** the Ridge Way," which nms along the edge 
of the chalk range, over E. and W. Ilsley Downs, Cuckamsley Hill, &c., 
and the other by the road beneath the same hills which is known as the 
Ickleton Way ; the two unite again, when once clear of its hills. Part 
of the road from Silchester to London is traceable on Bagshot Heath, 
and is known as " the Devil's Highway.*' The site of the Roman station 
of SpinsB is unquestionable ; and the vallum which surrounded Walling- 
ford is still to be traced. 

llie Berkshire hills are in very numerous instances crowned by 
Campe, about which antiquaries were formerly divided, some considering 
them Roman, others Danish. It is now ascertained that, in the majo- 
rity of instances, they are British. Among the most noted may be 
mentioned, Uffington Castle, on White Horse Hill; Hardwell Castle, 
and Alfred's Castle, all in the W. part of the county ; Letcombe or 
Sagsbury Castle, Cherbury Camp, near Pusey; Badbury Camp, near 
Faringdon ; and Sinodun Hill, near Wittenham. Coles Pits, at Little 
Coxwell, are probably the remains of a British town. 

The chalk downs which stretch across the N. of the county are literally 
studded with Barrovk, of which that on Cuckamsley Hill, the group called 
the Seven Barrows, near Lambome, and Chum Knob, near Blewbury, 
are perhaps the most remarkable. Equally noticeable are the " dykes " 
which traverse the hills, and have hitherto been considered merely ^s 
roads ; now it is thought probable that they were lines of defence, or at 
least of boundary between the British tribes. Warton, in his * History 
of Kiddington,' makes some interesting remarks on the subject '^ These 
ramparts," he says, ** seem intended to have had some effect even on 
the eye. Being dug out of a bed of chalk, and belting the hills far and 
wide with white, more especially if we suppose some assistance from an 
artificial facing, they must have been visible at a vast distance ; and this 
whiteness they might have retained for much more than a century, till 
the putrescence of their surfaces at length created a coat of mould and 
turf. In the same manner, barrows dispersed over a boundless length 
of verdant plains were at first conspicuous and striking studs of white 
for many miles. Here was a savage idea of sepulchral pomp; and these 
open monuments of Saxon or Danish chieftains by no means exhibited 
their present figure of common and obscure hillocks, in their early 
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constructioD. They must have had even a picturesque appearance in 
the landscape. With the same notions the Saxons conceived and fabri- 
cated their famous military trophy, the White Horse." This last 
is the great antiquity of the county, probably older than is generally 
supposed; but Wayland Smith's Gave and the Blowing Stoue are 
both of much interest. They all stand in a district where the sports 
of the field are actively pursued, and often serve as places for meets 
of hounds ; so, are little likely to be interfered with. One great sjx)rt 
pursued there is coursing, so vividly de&cribed by Sylvester, the Lam- 
borne poet : — 

" So have I seen on Lamborne's pleasant downs. 
When yelping beagles, or some deeper bounds. 
Have start a hare, how milk-white Minks and Lnn 
(Grey bitches both, the be8t that ever run) 
Held in one leash, have leapt, and strained, and whined. 
To be restrained, till, to their master'ii mind. 
They might be sUpt to purpose ; that, for sport, 
Watt might have law neither too long nor short." 

Of ancient Castles there are scarcely any remains except at Windsor 
A fragment of a tower and an oriel window is left of Wallingford ; at 
Donnington there is a picturesque gateway ; at Shillingford some chim- 
neys; of Aid worth only the foundations remain. Heading, Newbury, 
Faringdon, and Biightwell castles have entirely disapi)eared. 

The oldest Manor-house in Berks is that of Appleton near Abingdon, 
supposed to be temp. Henry II. East Hendred retains its ancient 
domestic chapel of the 13th centy. The manor-house of Cumnor is 
destroyed. Fyfield has the solar in a very perfect state ; the hall has 
Dec. doorways. There are remains of Tudor houses at Wytham, Sutton 
Courtenay near Abingdon, and Little Shefiford near Newbury. The 
beautiful old timber mansion of the Norreys family at Ockwells, and 
Gfton Court, the home of Pope's Arabella Fermor, are now only 
farmhouses. Shaw House, near Newbury, is a good specimen of the 
Elizabethan period. 

The principal Monastic Bemains are those of Abingdon, where the 
gatehouse anil some portions of the abbot's house are still standing ; and 
of Keadins:, where the abbey mills, and shapeless fragments of the 
church and other parts remain ; the gatehouse, which stood till 1861, 
has been rebuilt. The ancient doorway and tower of Bisham are built 
into the beautiful but later manor-house. Some small traces are left 
of the Benedictine Monastery at Hurley ; and the ch. of the Grey 
Friars at Reading has been restored. 

Among the Churches of the county, Avington deserves the first place, 
as an interesting and perfect specimen of very early Norman. The 
little church of Padworth, though much injured, presents some good 
Norm, details. UflSngtou is a remarkable and perfect E. E. church. 
Shottesbrooke is a fine specimen of Dec. ; and St. George's Chapel at 
Windsor of Perp. The churches of St. Helen Abingdon, Wantage, 
Faringdon, Bisham, and Sonning are all of much interest. Welford 
.and Great Shefford have ancient round towei-s, and Tidmarsh and 
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Remenham semicircular apses. To the antiquary and ecclesiologist 
the following church details will he interesting. 

Fonts, — Many of early character, and good. Norm, Appleford, 
Eaton Hastings, Finchampstead, Purley, Sulhamstead, Great Shefford, 
Welford. E, E. Englefield, Hatford, Wantage ; Childrey, Long Wit- 
tenham, and Woolhampton, of lead, as is also Clewer (Norm.) Bee. 
Ardington, Buckland. Perp, Chieveley, Compton Beauchamp; Dench- 
worth, Haghoum, Hurley, St. Lawrence and St Mary Reading, 
Steventon. 

Glass, — lAih cent, Basildon, Brightwell, Haghoume, Long Wit- 
tenham. North Moreton. 15^^ cent, Letcombe Regis, Shillingford, 
Sutton Courtenay, St. George's Chapel Windsor. 

Tomls, — IZth cent, Cumnor, Didcot l^th cent, Aldworth (very 
remarkable), Hatford, Sparsholt (wooden effigies), Sonning, Wantage. 
Ibth cent, Englefield, Fyfield, St. George's Chapel Windsor. 

Brasses, — Blewbury, Bray, Childrey, West Hanney, East Hendred, 
Lambome, Shottesbrooke, Wantage, Windsor, Little Wittenham.* 

The Views from White Horse Hill, from Faringdon Gump, from 
Sinodun Hill near Wittenham, and from Cumnor Hurst, command a 
wide extent of country. That of Oxford from Bagley Wood is of great 
beauty, as is that of the course of the Thames, from the hill above 
Bisham. 

Of Country Seats the most remarkable are Ashdown, high up among 
the downs ; Coleshill, a good and perfect specimen of the architecture 
of Inigo Jones ; Pusey, from having been given to the family of that 
name in the time of Canute ; Wytham Abbey, with its beautiful woods ; 
and the modem houses of Bearwood, Beckett, and Aldermaston, the 
latter of which is also remarkable for its wild park and *' snakery," and 
its fine old timber. 

The best collection of Pictures^ after Windsor, are the galleries of 
Mr. Walter at Bearwood, and of Mr. Morrison at Basildon ; Coleshill, 
Buckland, and Beckett also contain a few good pictures. 

The Angler will find abundant employment on the banks of the 
Thames and of the Eennet, especially near Hungerford, mentioned by 
Evelyn as "celebrated for its troutes." The Artist will be chiefly 
interested in the distant views of Windsor, in the older parts of the 
Forest, and in the scenery on the banks of the Thames, especially near 
Pangbourne, Bisham, and Maidenhead. Picturesque bits may also be 
found at Abingdon, Donnington Castle, Little Shefford, and among the 
hills near Aldermaston ; and the villages on the downs, often almost 

* In the dearth of topographical works on Berkshire onr readers will thank us for 
. mentioning the ' Address on the Archaeology of Berkshire/ by the Eaarl ef Caamarvon, 
Murray, 1869. This little brochure is equally attractive for the elegance of the style in 
which it is written and the extreme interest of the facts selected. 
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hidden in trees, have a character of their own, that will repay the 
sketcher. 

The Berkshire Dialect, once very strongly marked, is giving way 
before the progress of education, but him and her, he and she, tis and we, 
are still constantly misapplied ; a and o are interchanged, z takes the 
place of s, and v off, and thik and tJialc stand for this and t?iaL A 
girl, complaining of her stepmother, said, " Whaat's her to do wi' we ? 
uz doan*t balong to zhee." A slight specimen of this dialect may be 
given, which fairly represents the pronunciation of the villagers on the 
downs; it is from the ballad of *The Scouring of the White Horse' 
(Rte. 5) :— 

*f Tha owld Wheete Haarse waaDts zetten a reets, 
Aan' tha Squ jeer haa praamized gad cbaar ; 
Zo waa'll gee un aaacraap ta kape an in zbaapv 
Aan' all laazt vor maany aa jaar. 

*' A was maad aa laang laang teem agwo, 
Wi' aa gart daal o' laaboor aan' paains, 
Bey Keng Aalfard tha Oraat, whan a spwiled thaar oonaate, 
Aan' caadled thay wosherds tha Daans. 

** Tha Blejuiwon Stwaa en daajs gwoon bey 
War Keng Aalfard's boogie haam ; 
Aan' tha tbaamin' tree yu med plaanly zee, 
Aaz be caall'd Eeng Aalfard's ^^m. 

" Thaar 11 bey baakzwaard plaay, aan' cUmmin' tha povl. 
Aan' aa raace var aa peg aan' a chaaze, 
Aan' uz thenks aaz hizn s aa dammell zowl 
Aaz dwoant caare var zich spwoorts aaz thaaze." 



SKELETON TOUR. 

The following week's tour comprises all the chief objects of interest 
in the county : — 

Days. 

1. Windsor, by the Forest, Binfield, and Bearwood, to Beading. (Rtes. 

1, 2, 3.) 

2. Betiding, Abbey Ruins and Churches. By rail to Aldermaston (and 

TJfton Court), thence to Newbury. Shaw House and Donnington 
Gastle. (Rte. 6.) 

3. By Avington, Wickham, Welford, and the Sheffords, to Lamborne. 

(Rte. 7.) 

4. By the Seven Barrows, Wayland Smith's Cave, the White Horse, Uffing- 

ton, and Sparsholt, to Wantage. (Rte. 5.) 

5. Faringdon, Pusey, Fyfield, Besilsleigh, Appleton, Cumnor, to Abingdon. 

(Rtes. 8, 9.) 

6. Sutton Courtenay, Wittenham, Wallingford, Cholsey, Aldwortb, Basil- 

don, Fangboume. (Etes. 4, 5.) 

7. Rail to Twyford — Sonning, Wargrave, Hurley, Bisham Cor by water 

down the Thames, a most delightful excursion, see Rte. 10) to Maiden- 
head, whence see Bray, Ockwells, Shottesbrooke. (Rte. 4.) 

B 3 
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ROUTES. 



V The names of places are printed in itoliet only in those routes where tbeiiloeei are 

described. 



BOUTB 



FAGB 



1 Windsor: the Castle and the 

Great Park 10 

2 Windsor to Reading, by Road : 

Clewer, Winkfield, Warfield, 
Binfield, Hurst .... 29 

3 Staines to Reading : Sunning- 

dale, Ascotj Wokingham, 
Bearwood, ^Wellington Col- 
lege, Sandhurst] . . . ,31 

4 Maidenhead to Didcot : Bray, 

Shottesbrooke, Twyford, Bead- 
ing, lAldtDorth'], WaUing- 
fordl the Wittenhams . . 35 

5 Didcot to Swindon: Sutton 

Courtenay, Wantage, [Let- 
combe, Sparsholt], Stanford- 
in-the- Vale, Uffington, 
White Horse Hiil, \_Faring- 
(fon], Shrioenham ... 46 

6 Reading to Neicbury and 



54 



66 



70 



BOUTE PAGE 

Hunger ford; TUdvarst, En- 
glefeld, Aldermaston, . 

7 Newbury to Shrivenham, by 

Welford, East and Weet 
Afford, Lambome, and Ash- 
down ....... 

8 Newbury to Oxford, by East 

Ilsley and Abingdon . . 

9 Oxford to Highworth, by 

Cumnor, BesilSeigh, Fyfield, 
Pusey, Buckland, Faringdon, 

and Coleshai 81 

10 The Thames — ^irom Goring to 
Maidenhead, by Fangbourne, 
Mapledurham, Caversham, 
So/ming, Shijidke, Wargrave, 
Henley, Medmenham, Hurley, 
Bisham, Marlow, Hedsor, 
Cookham [Dropmore'], and 
Cliefden 87 



ROUTE 1. 

WINDSOR: THE CASTLE AND THE GREAT PARK. 
Great Western or Sonth-Westem Elys. 



Abbot's Pae, p. 12 

Banr$cks,ll 

Bridges»ll 

Gastlb. its foundation. 13 
Age of the different parts»l3 
Ctewer Tower, 13 
Devil's Tower, 14 
Domus Regis, 14, 20 
Dragon Fountain, Queen 

Mary's, 22 
Garter Hall, 14, 23 
George IV. Gateway, 14 
Grand Vestibule, 23 
Guard Chamber, 24 
Henry IlL's Tower, 14 
Henry VIlL's Gateway, 1 4 
Histoij, 12 

King John's Tower. 14 
Lord Chamberlain's Qffioe, 

12.21 
Lower Ward, 14 
Norman Gate, the, 21 
Presence Chamber, 23 
Public Entrance. 14 
Queen's Audience Cham- 
her, 22 



Indez« 

Queen's Qoeet, 24 
— — Entrance, 14 

Presence Chamber, 

24 
State Drawing- 
room, 23 
Bose Tower, 12 ; 21. 22 
Bound Tower ; celebrated 

prisoners, 21 
Rubens Boom, 26 
Staircase, New Grand, 

23 
State Ante-room, 23 
State Apartments, 22 
Terrace, 26 
Upper Ward, 22 
Vandyke Boom, 22 
Waterloo Chamber, 23 
Winchester Tower, 21 
Wyatt (or WyattvlUe), re- 
storations. 13. 21 
Wylceham, William of; his 
boildings, 13 
Church, 11 

St. Gborob's Ghapsl. 14 
Aldworth Chapel. 19 



Beauchamp, bishop of Salis- 
bury, memorial niche of, 
18 

Beaufort Chapel, 14 

Brandon, Charles, tomb oi, 
18 

Bray Chapel 19 

Brooke, George^ inscrip- 
tion for, 14 

Canons' Cloister, 20 

Chapter House, 17 

Charles I., grave of, 16 

Choir, 16 

Dean's GloiBters, 20 

Deanery, the, 20 ; parting 
of Richard II. and his 
queen at, 20 

Edward IV. tomb of, 17 

Exeter, Anne, Duchess of, 
17 

Garter, Order of the, 16 

Gloucester, Mary, Duchess 
oC 19 

Harcourt, Lord, statue oC 
17 

Hastings Chantry, 17 
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St. Gbobgb's Chapsi>- 
Henry VI^ grave and relics 

o^ 18 
Henry Vm.. gniTe of, 16 
Horseshoe Ck>ister, 14 
King's Glu^l, 19^ tombs, 

19 
Lady Chapel. 14 
Leopold, King, monument, 

19 
Lincoln Chapel, 18 
Oxenbridge Chapel, 18 
Princess Charlotte, monu- 
ment of, 15 
Relics, numerous, 19 
Royal aoeet, 16 

Tomb House. 17 

— — Persooages buried, 16 

Vault, 16 

Rutland Chapel, 16 
Soott, Mr. 0. 6., tomb by, 

19 
Seymour, Queen Jane, 
comb of, 16 



Testwood, canon, hit pro- 
test afi^ihist relic wor- 
ship, 18 
Urswick Chapel, IS 
Windows, painted, 14 
Wolaey's Tomb-house, 17 
Woodville, Queen Eliza- 
beth, tomb of, 17 
House of Mrs. Page, 12 

Villiers, Duke of 

Bucking^iam, 12 
Hundred Steps, 11, 20 
Inns, II 

Knights of Windsor, 14 
QUKKH'S ParvATK Apabt- 
M Birrs— 
Armunry, 26 
Corridor, 26 
Coxmcil Chamber,*25 
Drawings by the Old Mas- 
ters, 26 
English Historical Prints, 

26 
Great Drawii^-Room, 25 



Queen's Apartmests— 

Kiiig'0 Room, 25 

Plate Room 86 

Private Garden, 26, 26 

Libraiy, 26 

Railways to, 11 
Town Hall, 11 
Visitors, hints to, 12 
Windsor Forest, 29 
WiNDsoB Gbbat Pais, 28 

Cranbourne Lodge, 29 

CumberUmd Lodge, 28 

Long Walk, 28 

Royal Lodge, 28 

Sandpit Gate Heroniy, 29 

Snow Hill, statue of George 
IIL at, 28 

Virginia Water, 29 
WiKDsoB Hour Pabk. 27 

Adelaide Lodge, 27 

Frogmore, 27 

Herue's Oak. 27 

Slopes, the, 27 
Windsor, Old, 28 



¥^d8or may be reached from 
almost any part of London in little 
more than an hour, by proceeding 
on the Metropolitan or Metropolitan 
District lines to Paddington (or on 
the West London line to Southall), 
and joining the G.W. Bly., on which 
we travel to Slough (Bte. 11), and 
then pass on a branch to Windsor. 
Or it may be reached, in just as little 
time, from Ludgate Hill or Waterloo, 
proceeding by me S.-W. Bly. through 
Richmond, Staines, and Datchet; 
this line, in the latter part of its 
course, skirts the Thames, and affords 
very fine views of the Castle and 
Home Park. Carriages and fiys are 
to be had at each, terminus. The 
6. W. Stat, is in GeoigeHstreet, very 
near Castle-hill ; the S.-W. is in 
Datchet-road, and is built in imita- 
tion of the Peip. style of architecture. 
Almost contiguous to it, &cing 
Thames-street, is an approach to the 
Castle, called the Hundred Steps, 
by which access is gained to the 
Low6r Ward, but they are somewhat 
fatiguing to ascend. 

The town of Windsor {Inns: 
White Hart, Castle) stands on the 
right bank of the Thames, opposite 
Eton, and has for ages been l^ous. 



not only for its fine situation^ but for 
its Castle having been, at least from 
the efu-ly part of the 12th centy., a 
customary residence of the Sovereign 
(post). It is an ancient borough, 
now returning 1 M.P. (Pop. 11,769 >, 
is connected with Eton and Datchet 
by handsome iron Bridges^ and is 
placed mainly to the S. and W. of 
ihe Castle, the mound of which 
occupies the E. side of the High- 
street. The Church, a modem E. E. 
structure (buUt 1821), has preserved 
a few monuments from the old 
oh., and has also an altar*piece of 
the Lord's Supper, of early execu- 
tion, which was discovered in 1707 
hidden behind wainscoting in St. 
George's Chapel, and was in use 
there till 1788, when it was displaced, 
and was presented to the parish by 
George III. The Town HdU, built 
by Sir C. Wren, has on the exterior 
statues of Queen Anne and Prince 
George of Denmark, and in the hall 
portraits of Sovereigns and othere, 
some being the gift of George IV. 
The BarrcuikSf which accommodate 
both horse and foot, are near the 
Great Park. 

Near the river, at the foot of the 
Hundred Steps, on the rt., was a 
house, destroyed lSt.0, supposed. 
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with much reason, to have been that 
which Shakespeare had in his mind, 
as the House of Mrs, Page, in the 
* Merry Wives of Windsor.' This 
part of the town, then called 
** Windsor Underowre," was formerly 
the property of the Abbot of Bead- 
ing. The only memoried of this pos- 
session is in the Abbof s Pile, a name 
still retained for a wooden pile on 
the Eton bank of the Thames, near 
Tangier Mill {AnncUs of Windsor). 
The bridge connecting Windsor with 
Eton (Rte. 11), commands a fine 
view of the Castle. 

A public-honse in Peascod-street, 
called the Duke's Head, derives its 
name &om having been the house 
of Villiers Duke of Buckingham. 
Thither Charles II. used to come 
from the Castle, and thence they 
used to walk together to Filberts, 
the house of Nell Gwynne. 

Hints for Visitors.— The State 
Apartments at Windsor CasUe are 
open graiuitously to the putlic, during 
the absence of the Courtj on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
between 11 and 4 from AprU 1 to 
Oct. 31 ; and between 11 and 3 from 
Nov. 1 to March 31. Visitors or 
residents in Windsor may obtain 
tickets at Hie Lord Chamberlain* s 
Office, near the Winchester Tower, ai 
the head of the Lower Ward of the 
Castle, or at Collier's library, Cfastle- 
hiU, the tickets being available for the 
day of issue only. Tickets may also 
be obtained in London from Messrs. 
Colna^hi, 14, PaU Mali East; Mr. 
Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street; and 
Messrs. Graves, Pall Mali; these 
stand good for a week. 

The QueerCs Private Apartments 
can only be seen in the absence of the 
Court, by a special order from the 
Lord Chamberlain. The Royal Stables 
and Biding-School may be seen be- 
tween 1 and 2^ by an order from the 
Clerk of the Stables, The Bound 
Toioer is open on the same days as 



the Castle, and needs no ticket of 
admission, but a guide is required. 
2 hrs. are hardly enough to see weU 
Castle, Terrace, and Chapel. 

St, George*s Chapel is open free, 
from 12J to 4J p.m. ; the service be- 
gins at 10} a.m. and 4} p.m. On Sun- 
days the morning service begins at 11 
a.m. The music is very good. 

The North Terrace is open aU day 
long, and should be visited for the 
sake of its splendid prospect; some 
visitors wiU also find an attraction in 
a monster gun' from China placed 
there. The circuit of the three ter- 
races, whicl^ gives a view of the 
beautiful sunk garden in front of the 
Private Apartments, can be made 
only on Saiurdays and Swidays, in 
the absence of the Court, 

Windsor Castle occupies a com- 
manding and isolated eminence of 
chalk, the only one within a circuit 
of many miles. On all sides it is a 
most picturesque object, but the best 
views are tliose m>m the South- 
western Bly. near Datchet; from 
the curve of the Great Western Bly. 
before reaching the Stat., where 
the broad river, overhung by the old 
houses of the town, is seen washing 
the base of the Castle-hill ; and from 
the hill at the end of the Long 
Avenue, whence the '* proud keep 
of Windsor," as it is described by 
Burke, is seen rising above a forest 
of oaks and beeches. 

Windsor, then called Windleeora, 
from the wining river, was the pro- 
perty of Edward the Confessor, who, 
** for the hope of eternal reward, for 
the remission of all his sins, the sins 
of his father, mother, and ancestors, 
and to the praise of God," gave it 
to the Abbey of Westminster ; but 
William the Conqueror, " being en- 
amoured of the pleasant situation 
of the place, first ouilt several little 
lodges in the forest for the conveni- 
ence of hunting ;" and finally, justly 
estimating the commanding situa- 
tion of the hill, obtained it in ex- 
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change for some lands in Essex, 
and built a Norm, castle on the 
height, which Henry I. added to. 
From his reign to the present time, 
Windsor Gas&e has been the frequent 
residence of the Sovereign; and 
many great councils of the realm 
have been held within its walls. 
Henry I. married here in 1122 his 
2nd wife Adeliza, when the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was so furious 
at the Bishop of Salisbury putting on 
the crown of the new Queen, " that 
he could hardly be entreated by the 
lords to refrain from striking off that 
of the King." Here Henry II., as 
Fabyan narrates, caused an old eagle 
to be painted on the walls, with four 
smaller birds, of which three tore its 
body, and the fourth pecked out its 
eyes ; and when asked its meaning, 
he said, *^ These betoken my four 
sons, which cease not to pursue my 
death, especially my youngest son 
John." John frequently resided 
here, and hence his grant of Magna 
Charta at Bunnymede (see Hand- 
hook for Surrey). Here many chil- 
dren were bom to the royal Henrys 
and Edwards, the greatest of whom, 
afterwards Edward HL (bom Nov. 
13, 1312), hence derived his appella- 
tion of Edward of Windsor." In this 
castle he founded the Order of the 
Garter in 1349, with the motto, 
** Honi soit qui mal y pense " (lite- 
rally, ** Shame be to him who tlunks 
evil of it") ; and, converting the old 
fortress into a residence . for its 
officers, and for the dean and canons 
of the Church, he built a new palace 
higher up the hill to the E., for his 
own use, under the superintendence 
of WiUiam of Wykeham. Edward 
the Black Prince married the Fair 
Maid of Kent in the Castle Chapel. 
Here, also, the aged King sorrowed 
over the deathbed of Philippa, the 
'* good Queen of England," a scene 
touchlngly described by Froissart. 
At Windsor was bom Henry VI., 
contrary to the wishes of his father, 
who is said to have prophesied, — 



" I, Henry, bom at Monmouth, 
Shall small time reign, and much get, 
But Henry of Windsor shall reign long and 
lose all." 

The Castle was much altered and 
modemised by George IV. under 
Wyatt, who was knighted and 
changed his name to Wyattville. 
Wyatt professed to preserve the 
general features of the ancient 
fortress, and yet to adapt it to the 
requirements of modem comfort; 
but the lover of history must regret 
that the Castle, added to by so many 
kings, and presenting memorials of 
so many ages, should be reduced to 
a state of uniformity. It is at its W. 
extremity only that the Castle of the 
13th centy. has in any degree main- 
tained its original aspect to the pre- 
sent day. The N.-W. tower fClewer 
tower, corrapted into Csesf^r's) has 
been used as a belfry and clock- 
house, probably from the time of 
Edward IH. Norden's view (temp. 
James I.) represents it with its 
cupola very nearly in the same state 
as it appeared until the commence- 
ment of the alterations now in pro- 
gress (1872). The lower or prison 
stoiy has remained intact from its 
foundation. It consists of a chamber 
22 ft. in 'diameter, vaulted on plain 
massive stone ribs ; the walls 12^ ft. 
thick, with arched recesses termi- 
nating in loop-holes. The whole is 
constructed of chalk, fEiced and 
arched with freestone, and is an 
interesting and perfect specimen of 
the period. 

It may be useful, before entering 
upon a general description, to note 
the age of the separate buildings yet 
remaining, constructed under the 
different Sovereigns, viz. : — 

Hbnby I. or II. — The Garter 
Tower (now almost rebuilt), and the 
Clewer Tower. 

Henby in.--The wall of the S, 
ambulatory of the Dean's Cloister, 
with its E. E. arcade. The door 
behind the altar in St. George's 
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Chapel, whidh is the W. door of the 
chapel of Henry III.'s palace. The 
remains of the Domus Regis on 
the K. of the chapel, included in the 
house of one of the canons. 

Edwabd III. — The Gate-house 
misnamed the Norman Gate, N. of 
the Keep or Bound Tower. The 
groining of the DeviFs Tower, and 
the Bose Tower (miscalled King 
John's Tower). The Dean's Cloister. 
The Servants' Halls under the State 
Apartments; these retain their 
groined vaults. 

Edward IV.^ St. George's Chapel; 
the arcade in the aisles, with their 
groined vaults. 

Henby VII. — The splendid 
groined vault of the nave of St. 
George's. 

Henbt VIII.— The groined vault 
of the choir of St. George's. The 
W. or outer Gateway. 

EuzABETH.— The Boyal Library, 
and buildings on the W. part of the 
N. terrace. 

The Castle oonaistB of 2 great 
divisions, the Lower and the Upper 
Ward, separated by the Bound 
Tower, or Keep. Proceeding up 
Castle-hill, the iron gates at the top 
form the .Queen's Erirance, leading 
to the George IV. Gateway, which 
fronts the Long Walk (post). The 
PtMie Entrance is by an archway 
called, from its builder, Henry VIII. 's 
Gateway, flanked by two octagonal 
towers, and approached by a bridge. 
It leads into me Lower Ward^ where, 
on Ihe rt. is the long low line of 
houses appropriated to the Military 
Knights, with the tower of their 
governor (Garter Hall) in the centre, 
beyond which is Henry HI.'s Tower, 
covered with ivy ; opposite to it is 
the Winchester Tower, so called from 
its builder, William of Wykeham, 
Bishop of Winchester. On the 1. is 
the Salisbury Tower, for the knights 
on the later foundation ; the Garter 
Tower ; and the gateway leading to 
the Horseshoe Cloister, and the 



houses of the minor canons and lay 
clerks of the chapel, beyond which 
is the ancient belfry tower. 

Opposite the gateway is 8t, 
Gearge^s Chapel, one of the finest 
existing examples of Perp. Slightly 
to the E. of its site a chapel was 
built by Henry I., and dedicated to 
Edward the Confessor ; it was rebuilt 
by Edward III., and dedicated to 
St. George, the patron of his newly- 
founded Order of the Garter. 

The building is 282 ft long by 
66 ft. broad; transept, 104 ft. The 
nave is of 7 bays, the choir of 6, 
with an E. ambidatory and N. and 
S. aisles. There are 6 chapels, 
thus arranged ;—S.-W., Ladv Chapel 
or Beaufort Chapel. N.-W.,Urewick 
Chapel. N., Butland Chapel, also 
the Hastings chantry. S.-E., Lin- 
coln Chapel. S., King's (or Aid- 
worth) Chapel, Bray's Chapel, and 
the Oxenbridge chantiy. 

The mass of the existing chapel 
was built in the reign of Edward IV., 
the stone roof of the nave, which was 
of wood before, being added by 
Henry VH., and that of the choir 
by Henry VIH. In the interior no 
portion is left unornamented, the 
walls being covered with a delicate 
iwnelling of Gothic work, and the 
ribs of me columns spreading over 
the roof in rich tracery, adorned 
with painted coats-of-arms of the 
knights of the Garter, and with the 
"Bose en soleil," the well-known 
cognizance of Edward IV. The 
usual entrance is by the S. porch, 
beside which notice a small Brass 
let into the wall, in honour of 
George Brooke, yeoman of the guard 
to four of the Tudors, with the 
inscription — ' 

*• He lyved content with meane estate. 
And long ago prepared to dye; 
Tbe Idle parson be did bate ; 
Poor people's wants he did supply." 

The great W. window occupies 
the whole end of the nave, and 
contains some ancient stained glass 
collected from various parts of the 
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chapel, supplemented by bad mo- 
dem work. The side windows, by 
Wettf are yeiy inferior. On the 1. is 
the richly-painted Lady Chapel or 
Beaufort Chapel, containing two 
monmnents of that family : one, an 
altar-tomb, to the founder, Charles 
Somerset, Earl of Worcester (d. 1526); 
the other, supported by Corinthian 
pillars, to Henry 1 st Duke of Beaufort 
Cd. 1699). The Marquis of Worces- 
ter (d. 1646}, author of the * Century 
of Inventions,' and the faithful friend 
of Charles I., for whom be defended 
Baglan Castle, is buried here with- 
out a monument. Of^XMsite, on the 
rt., is the Unwiek Chapel^ so csilled 
from Dean Christopher Urswick (d. 
1505). Here, in a golden light, is 
the tasteless monument of the 
Princess Charlotte, execute4 by Mr. 
C. Wyatt, from public subscription, 
her beatified spirit is represented 
rising from the couch upon which 
her corpse is lying. To make room 
for this, a fine stone screen was 
removed to the S. aisle. 

Beneath the modem organ-screen 
the visitor enters the Choir, where 
the richness of the architecture and 
splendour of tihe dark carved oak is 
increased by the effect of the swords, 
helmets, banners, and mantles of the 
knights of the Garter, suspended 
over the stalls. Here the Installation 
ceremonies of the Order have been 
performed ever since their first cele- 
bration on St. Gorge's Day, 1349. 
The stalls of the Sovereign and 
princes of the blood are under the 
organ; next come those of foreign 
Sovereigns. The brass-plates at tibe 
back of the stalls bear the names, 
arms, and dates of former knights, 
among which are those of the j^m- 
perors Sigismund and Charles V., 
Fnmcis I. of France, and Casimir 
lY. of Poland, who all belonged 
to the Order, which Denham de- 
clares, — 

" Foreign kings and anperore esteem 
The seoond honour to their diadem." 

Lord Burleigh and the Earl of Surrey 



are also among the illustrious mem- 
bers conmiemoreted here. 

In the centre of the choir is a 
stone bearing the names of those 
who are interred in the Royal Vault 
beneath. Here Queen Jane Seymour 
was buried, 1537, with the epitaph 
by Bishop GK)dwin, — 

*' Phoenix fana Jaoet nato PhoBolce, doleodum 
Secula Phoenioes nulla tnltee duas." 

Which has been translated by his 
son Morgan Oodwin : — 

** Here a Phoenix lieth, wboee death 
To another Phoenix gave breath ; 
It is to be lamented much, 
The wOTld at once ne'er knew two such." 

Here, in 1547, Henry VHI. was 
buried by his own desire, ** by his 
true and loving wife Queen Jane." 
The tomb which he ordered for him- 
self* and which is minutely described 
by Speed, with its 634 statues and 44 
histories, was never put up. Charles 
I. was also buried nere ^^in silence 
and sorrow, his pall white with t^ 
snow which fell upon it in its pas- 
sage to the chapel, Feb. 8, 1649, 
without any service, as the governor 
would not allow Bishop Juxon to 
bury the king after the service of 
the Church of England ; neither 
would the lords allow of his way. 
There was therefore nothing read 
at tiie grave, though the bishop's lips 
were observed to move." Charles II., 
from motives that are variously stated 
by Clarendon and others, professed 
a difficulty in finding the place of 
burial ; but in 1813 the coffin was 
discovered and opened. Sir H. Hal- 
ford, who was present, describes the 
complexion of the &oe as dark and 
discoloured. " The forehead and 
temples had little or nothing of their 
muscular substance; the cartilage 
of the nose was gone; but the lefl; 
eye, in the moment of first exposure, 
was open and full, though it vanished 
sdmost immediately. The shape of 
the face was a long oval. The hair 
vras thick at the back of the head, 
and nearly black ; that of his beard 
was of a reddish brown. On holding 
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up the head, the mnsclefi of the neck 
had evidently contracted consider- 
ably; and the fourth cervical verte- 
bra was cut through transversely, 
leaving the substance of the divided 
portions smooth and even — an ap- 
pearance which could only have 
oeen produced by a heavy blow from 
a very sharp instrument, and which 
furnished me last proof wanting to 
identify Charles I.** The tomb of 
Henry YIII. was opened at the same 
time, when, as a bitter epigram 
declared, he looked — 

' Much like a butcher, only somewhat paler." 

A few steps further E., below the 
first step leading to the altar, is the 
entrance to a second Boyal Vault 
(constructed beneath Wolsey*s Tomb- 
house by George III.)» where are 
buried, — 

Prince Octavius and Prince Alfred, 
children of George III., removed 
from Westminster Abbey. 

Augusta, Duchess of Brunswick, 
sister of George III. 

Princess Charlotte and Princess 
Elizabeth, children of the Duke of 
Clarence (afterwards William IV.). 

Died. 
.. Nov. 2, 1810 
. . Nov. 6, 1817 
.. Nov. 17, 1818 
.. Jan. 23, 1820 
.. Jan. 29, 1820 
.. Jan. 5, 1827 
.. June 26, 1830 
.. June 20, 1837 
.. Sept. 22, 1840 
.. Dec. 2, 1849 



Princess Amelia 
Princess Charlotte 
Queen Charlotte 
Duke of Kent .. 
Gtoorge III. 
Duke of York . . 
George IV. .. 
William IV. .. 
Princess Augusta 
Queen Adelaide 



The funeral of the Duchess of 
Kent, mother of the Queen, took 
place in St. George's Chapel, March 
25, 1861; but in fulfihnentof herown 
request, her body was afterwards 
removed to Frogmore. The late 
Prince Consort was also buried here 
Dec. 23, 1861, but his remains also 
have been removed (po8t). No per- 
son is allowed to enter the royal 



vault without the permission of the 
Lord Chamberlain. The coffins of 
the kings are covered with crimson, 
the others with purple velvet The 
vault is surround^ by recesses, 
formed bv Gothic octagonal columns, 
each witn a range of 4 shelves, for 
the reception of the coffins. 

The £. window of the chapel was 
filled till lately by a semi-opaque 
picture of the Resurrection by West, 
to admit which much of the ancient 
tracery was removed. This has 
now been restored, and the aper- 
tures filled with stained glass by the 
Dean and Chapter, as a memorial of 
the Prince Consort. The lower com- 
partments represent ^^ the acts of a 
good Prince." 

On the 1. of the altar is the Gothic 
iron screen for the tomb of King 
Edward IV., supposed to be the work 
of QuerUin McUsys. Here hung the 
king's coat-of-mail, and his surcoat 
of crimson velvet, embroidered with 
pearls, rubies, and gold, which were 
carried off by the Parliamentarian 
soldiers when the chapel was defaced 
in 1643. Above the screen two oriel 
windows give light to the Boyal 
Closet or pew occupied by fhe Queen 
when she attends divine service in 
this chapel. The view on looking 
back from this point is especially 
rich in colour. 

On March 10, 1863, the marriage 
of the Prince of Wales, with the 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark was 
celebrated in this chapel; as was 
that of the Princess Louise to the 
Marquis of Lome, March 22, 1871 . 

In making the circuit of the 
chapels, the first in the N. aisle is 
the Rwdand Chapd, with a fine 
altar-tomb for Sir George Manners 
(d. 1513), ancestor of the Rutland 
family, and his wife Anne (d. 1528), 
niece of Edward IV.; the chapel 
was founded by her father, Sir 
Thomas St. Leger, in memory of his 
wife Anne, Duchess of Exeter (d. 
1476) ; he was beheaded in 1483 for 
conspiring against his brother-in-law 
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Bichard III., bat was allowed to be 
buried here, and the effigies of him- 
self and his wife appear on a brass 
on the wall in heral(Uc dresses. Pro- 
ceeding £. notice on 1. a number of 
stained windows, which surround the 
choir, and are filled with portraits of 
royal personages, commencing with 
Edward III. and ending with William 
IV. and Queen Adelaide. Rt. is the 
Hastings Chantry , built by his widow 
to contain the tomb of William Lord 
Hastings, the chamberlain of Ed- 
ward IV., beheaded by Bichard III., 
1483, but afterwards allowed to be 
buried, "his body with his head," 
beside the tomb of his master, wbile 
the priest appointed to pray for his 
soul had a special house close to the 
N. door of the chapel. This chantry 
is dedicated to St. Stephen, whose 
life is represented in painting on the 
wall. Bt. near this, is the statue of 
Field- Marshal WUliam Earl Har- 
court (1880), by Sevier. Further rt. 
is the tomb of Edward lY., who was 
interred here April 19, 1483, " with 
great funeral honour and heaviness 
of his people." In the quaint ' La- 
ment' of Skelton the poet-laureate, 
he is made to allude thus to his 
foundation of St. George's chapel : — 

" Lady Bes, long for me may ye call, 
For I am departed till doomis day ; 
Wbere be my castells and bnUdynges 

Toyall, 
But Windflore alone, now I have no more, 
And of Eton the prayers perpetualL" 

On a stone near are inscribed the 
names of two of his children (George, 
Duke of Bedford, and Mary), who 
died before him. His queen, Eliza- 
beth Woodville, was buried (1492) 
by her children near the king, but 
with scant ceremony; her grave is 
within the choir. Beyond, on rt. is 
the monument of the Princess Louisa 
of Saxe Weimar, niece of Queen Ade- 
laide, who died at Windsor. 

At the E. end of the N. aisle is 
the entrance to the Chapter-house, 
in which the sword of Edward III. 
is preserved, and where there is a 



full-length portrait 6f that monarch 
in his robes of state. 

Opposite the E. end of the choir is 
the entrance to the Boyal Tomb-houWf 
now usually known as the Wolsey 
Chapel, built by Henry VH., who 
intended it for the burial-place of the 
Tudors before building his chapel in 
Westminster Abbey. It was granted 
by Henry VHI. to Wolsey, who there 
began a splendid monument for him- 
self, composed of black and white 
marble, with brazen columns, candle- 
sticks, &c. It is said Benedetti re- 
ceived 4250 ducats for the portion 
which he finished, and that tiie ex- 
penses of the gilding had already 
exceeded 3802. The unfinished tomb 
was seized by the Parliament in 
1646, and the ornaments were sold 
by Col. Venn, governor of Wind- 
sor Castle, as ''old brass," for 6002. 
The black marble sarcophagus was 
allowed to lie neglected till used 
for its present purpose as the cover- 
ing of Nelson's tomb in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. In the reign of James 
II. Yerrio was employed to paint 
the ceiling of the Tomb-house, and 
mass was performed there, which 
led to its being defaced by the 
populace, after which it remained 
untouched till its partial restoration 
(bv Wyatt) in 1800 by George HI., 
wno oonskucted the vault beneath 
it, in which he and his family are 
buried. The Tomb-house is at pre- 
sent in process of complete restora- 
tion, as a memorial chapel to the 
Prince Consort. The vaulting and 
upper part of the west wall are de- 
corated with mosaics by Salviati, and 
the lower part with ''marble pic- 
tures" by Baron Triqueti. In re- 
moving a portion of the wall on either 
side of the doorway leading to the 
cloisters, several fragments were dis- 
covered, supposed to be remains of the 
chapel of Henry III. These relics 
form portions of the jamb of a door 
with ogee mouldings, pillars, &c. 
On one of the stones is an angel's 
wing, while the mouldings and sur- 
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faces still bear the crimson, green, 
red, and black colours with which 
they were decorated in curved and 
zigzag lines. The whole of the 
stones seem to have belonged to the 
Early English or Norman periods. 
Like the Royal Vault, the Tomb- 
house can only be visited by a special 
order from the Lord Chamberlain. 

Turning into the S. aisle from E. 
to W., the 1st chapel on the 1. is the 
Lincoln Chapel, with a magnificent 
altar-tomb to the Earl of Lincoln 
(d. 1584), an eminent statesman in 
the time of Henry VHI., Edward VI., 
and Elizabeth, in the' last of which 
reigns he beoetme Lord High Ad- 
miral. He is represented, with his 
countess, lying upon a mat, with 
their 8 children beneath. The shrine 
of Sir John Shome was removed 
hither from North Marston (Bte. 
15), and the stained windows which 
once existed exhibited his extra- 
ordinary history. Near this is the 
memorial niche of Richard Beau- 
champ Bishop of Salisbury Cd. 1481). 
In the centre of the arch above he 
is represented kneeling with Ed- 
ward IV., before a cross, ^posite 
is a niche where he ordered a Brevi- 
ary to be placed, as the inscription 
tells, "to this intent, that priests 
and ministers of GKxl's Church may 
here have the occupation thereof, 
saying therein their divine service, 
and for all other that listen to say 
thereby their devotion." The Bre- 
viary was replaced by a black'-letter 
Bible secured by a chain at the Dis- 
solution, bat the niche is now empty. 

A short distance W., notice a 
black marble slab in the pavement ; 
it marks the grave of Henry VI., 
whose body was removed hither 
from Ohertsey by Richard HI, — 

** Here o'er the martyr-king the marble 

weepe; 
While fast beside hfan once-fear'd Edward 

sleeps 

The grave unites, where e'en the great 

find rest, 
And blended lie th' oppressor and th' op- 

prest"— i'cjpe. 



Stowe writes that after his removal' 
I here **the meek usurper*' was wor- 
shipped by the name of the Holy 
King Henry, and his hat of red vel- 
vet was thought to heal the headache 
of such as put it on. Prayers to him 
were inserted in service-books of the 
early part of the 16th centy. Re- 
formed opinions spread early among 
the canons and singing men of the 
chapel, and the fact was a grief to 
them, against which one at least 
ventured to remonstrate. Fox says 
that ** As [Canon] Test wood chanced 
to walke in the cnurch in the after- 
noone, and beheld the pilgrims, 
especially of Devon and Cornwall, 
how they came in by plumps with 
candles and images of wax in their 
hands, it pitied his heart to see such 
great idolatiie committed, and how 
easily the people spent their goods 
in coming so farre to kiss a spur and 
have an old hat set on their heads ; 
insomuch that hee could not refruine, 
I but went up to them, and with all 
' gentleness began to exhort them to 
leave such fiEdse worshipping of 
dumbe creatures.'' Lambarde also 
tells how ^'Windsore was polluted 
with the evil worship of Holy King 
Henry (as they called him). The 
seelyoewitchea people gadded hither 
on pilgrimage, being persuaded that 
a small chippe of his bedstead ( which 
was kept here) was a precious 
relioue, and to put upon a man's 
heade an olde red velvet hatte of 
his (that lay theare) was a sove- 
reign medecine against' the head- 
ache." 

Proceeding W., on rt. is a black 

; marble stone, with a ducal coronet 

and the name ^^ Charles Brandon ; *' 

it covers the grave of the Duke of 

I Suffolk (d. 1545), who married Mary, 

' sister of Henry VIH. and widow of 

Louis XII. of France. Further W. 

is the Oxenbridge Chapel, founded 

(1522) by a canon of that name. It 

is dedicated to St. John Baptist, 

and contains some pictures of the 

. events of his life, witn fig^es in the 
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costume of Henry VIII. Near this 
is the screen removed from the Urs- 
wick Chapel, containing the ttionu- 
ment of its fonnder, with a touching 
Latin epitaph. 

Opposite is the beantifal little 
KiTig's, or Aldwortk ChapeL, so called 
from the monuments of that family 
which it contains. It is supposed 
to have been biult by Oliver King, 
Bishop of Exeter, 1492, and after- 
wards (1495) translated to Bath and 
Wells, when he built the Abbey 
Chareh at Bath. Here are the tombs 
of two children of his family : — " Do- 
rothy King (1630), lent to her parents, 
but speedilie required againe ; " and 
"William King (1633), being soon 
wearie of his abode on earth, left his 
parents to preserve a memorial of 
him, after 10 weeks* pilgrimage." 
The stained windows above this part 
of the aisle represent the coronation 
of William HI., and Queen Anne pre- 
senting her bounty to the bishops. 
On rt. are portraits on panels of Ed- 
ward IV., Edward V., and Henry 
Vn., with an inscription beseeching 
prayers for the soul of their secretary, 
Bishop Oliver King. 

Beyond is the beautiful monu- 
ment by Mr. G, G, Scott, which, as 
the inscription tells, ^*was erected 
by Queen Victoria as a tribute of 
respect and affection to her beloved 
aunt Mary Duchess of Gloucester, 
A.D. 1859." The top of the tomb 
is composed of serpentine marble, 
in which is inserted the figure of 
the cross, with l^e rose, thistle, 
and shamrodc enamelled. The front 
and ends of the tomb are of white 
marble, and the inscriptions are 
enclosed in panels of serpentine 
with mosaic borders, each panel dia- 
pered with the arms of England. 
Immediately above are 4 bas-reliefs 
by Theedj which represent " Clothing 
the naked," "Giving bread to the 
hungry,'* "Beceiving the weary." 
"Visiting the sick." On the same 
tomb are commemorated other mem- 
bers of the royal house of Gloucester, 



viz. William Henry Duke of Glou- 
cester, 1805; Maria Duchess of 
Gloucester, 1807; Princess Maria 
Matilda of Gloucester, 1775; Wil- 
liam Frederick Duke of Gloucester, 
1834; Princess Sophia Matilda of 
Gloucester, 1844. A fine monument 
for King Leopold of Belgium, also 
erected by the Queen, is placed at 
the B.W. angle of the nave, closely 
adjoining the Beaufort Chapel. It 
consists of a recumbent figure of the 
king, guarded by the Belgic lion. 

1. near the 8. door is the Bray 
Chapel, founded (temp. Henry VII.) 
by Sir Beginald Bray (d. 1502), who 
buUt the beautiful roof of the nave, 
and is buried here without a tomb. It 
contains the font, and monuments to 
Thomson Bishop of Gloucester, 1612 ; 
Bridecake Bishop of Chichester, 
1678 (both had been Deans of Wind- 
sor); the learned Dr. Waterland, 
1740 ; and Canon Hallam (father of 
the historian), 1824. 

The number of relics of English 
saints which enriched St. George's 
Chapel before the Reformation is 
worthy of notice. It contained bones 
of SS. Osyth, Bichard, David, Mar- 
garet of Scotland, Thomas of Here- 
ford, William of England, William 
of York, and Thomas of Canterbury, 
and the offerings at their altars gave 
it great wealth of jewels, chalices, &c. 
Much of this, of course, was lost at 
the Reformation ; and the building 
itself suffered terrible maltreatment 
at the hands of the Parliamentarians. 
Christopher Wren, the father of the 
architect, was then dean, but he was 
driven out, and died in comparative 
penury. Clarendon, almost incident- 
ally, gives us an idea of the havoc 
made, when speaking of the funeral 
of Charles I. The Duke of Rich- 
mond and others, he says, by per^ 
mission, ** went into the di., to make 
choice of a place for burial. But 
when they entered into it, which 
they had been so well acquainted 
with, they found it so altered and 
transformed, all tombs, inscriptions. 
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and those landmarks pulled down, 
by which all men knew every par- 
ticular place in that ch., and such a 
dismal mutation over the whole, that 
they knew not where they were/* 
After the funeral, the governor, 
Colonel Whichcot, "took the keys 
of the ch., which was seldom put 
to any use." Bruno Ryves, the first 
dean after the Restoration, laboured 
zealously to repair the damage done ; 
but, as Bickman remarks, all the 
modem work is merely a slavish 
copy of certain detached parts, and 
so contrasts unfavourably with the 
compositions of the ancient archi- 
tects. 

Behind the Tomb-house are the 
beautiful Dean's Cloisters^ built by 
Edward III., of which the S. wall is 
most interesting, as being a frag- 
ment of the ancient chapel of Henry 
III., preserved, and adapted to its 
present purpose, when the rest of 
the chapel, which occupied part of 
the site now filled by the cloisters, 
was destroyed. The details of the 
carving on the ancient capitals are 
very curious; and within the 1st 
arch is a relic of the ancient mural 
painting, for the promotion of which 
Henry III. was so remarkable, being 
a crowned portrait of that monarch 
himself, discovered behind the plas- 
ter in 1859. Part of the picture 
was destroyed, but the head remains 
intact. A deed of 1248 is still ex- 
tant, for payment to be made to 
William tne monk of Westminster 
for the execution of this very paint- 
ing. The projecting window on the 
opposite side of the cloister is in- 
teresting as being that of the room 
once occupied by Anne' Boleyn. 

Behind the Dean's, we come to 
the Canons' Cloister, Here is the 
entrance to the Hundred Steps ; 
whence a flight of 122 steps, issuing 
from an ancient sallyport, open from 
sunrise to sunset, communicates with 
the lower part of the town. A pas- 
sage on the L leads, by the beautiful 
^. E. doorway of Henry HI., to the 



N. side of the chapel, where several 
of the canons' houses are situated. 
In one of these Henry Hallam was 
bom in 1777. In the outer wall of a 
neighbouring house the Domus Regit 
of Henry III, is still to be traced. 
Orders still extant given to Walter 
de Burgh, 24th Henry HI., for con- 
structing rooms for the Ring and 
Queen's use, exactly tally with the 
traces of those apartments lately dis' 
covered. In puUing down the other 
walls of this building, many frag- 
ments of an earlier construction were 
discovered, which perhaps belonged 
to the original castle of the Con- 
queror, but had been inclosed and 
lost sight of in the building of 
Henry IH. 

Retracing our steps, and passing 
Wolsey*s Chapel, we come to the 
Deanery, built by D^n Christopher 
Urswick, 1500, and bearing his arms 
and name. It superseded the old 
Deanery, at which occurred the sa<l 
leave-taking between Richard II. 
and his Queen Isabella, then only 

11 years old, described by Froissart : 
— '* After the canons had chanted 
very sweetly [in the chapel], and the 
King himself had chaunted a collect 
and miide his offerings, he took the 
Queen in his arms and kissed her 

12 or 13 times, saying sorrowfully, 
^ Adieu, madame, until we meet 
again.* And the Queen began to 
weep, saying, *• Alas ! my lord, will 
you leave me here ? * Upon which 
the King's eyes filled with tears, 
and he said, ^ By no means, mamye ; 
but I will go first, and you, ma 
ch^re, shall come there aft^wards.' 
Then the King and Queen partook 
of wine and comfits at the IXsanery, 
and all who chose did the same. 
Afterwards the King stooped down 
and took and lifted the Queen from 
the ground, and held her a long 
while in his arms, and kissed her at 
least 10 times, saying over, * Adieu, 
ma chere, until we meet again ;* and 
then placed her on the ground and 
kissed her at least twice more; 
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and, by our Lady, I never saw so 
great a lord make so much of, or 
show snch affection to a lady, as 
did King Kichaid to his Queen. 
Great pity it was that they sepa- 
rated, tor they never saw each otner 
more." 

L Behind the Deanery is the Win- 
ckegter Tower, once the residence of 
the great prelate and architect Wil- 
liam of Wykeham, who built it, as 
announced by the inscription **Hoc 
fecit Wykeham," and afterwards 
the abode of Sir J. WyattvUle, the 
modem architect of the Castle. 

Just beyond the Deanery, on the 
1. is the Lord Ghamberhdn's office, 
where tickets to view the State 
Apartments can be obtained. 

Between the Upper and Lower 
Wards stands the Sound Tower, or 
Keep of the Castle, formerly called 
'' La Rose,'* planted by Edward III. 
on the summit of a lofty artificial 
mound, and surmounted, when the 
Sovereign resides here, by the royal 
standard of England. This was the 
residence of the Gk)vemor or Cas- 
tellan, to whose care distinguished 
state prisoners were intrusted. John 
King of France, taken at Crecy, was 
confined in this tower; and David 
King of Scotland, taken at NevUle's 
Cross, in the tower connected with it 
by the wall at the S.W. of the Upper 
Ward, which wall is said to have 
been bidlt in order to enable the 
royal prisoners^ to co mmuni cate more 
easily. Here also James I. of Scot- 
land was long detained by Henry lY. 
and Henry V. ; and hence, in ti.e 
time of Henry YIII., the gallant Earl 
of Surrey gazed down from the 
grated windows upon his fair Geral- 
dine, and composed sonnets to her 
in his cell. Under the Common- 
wealth, too, it had many unwil- 
ling inmates. The last prisoner of 
state was the Marechal de Belleisle, 
captured while crossing the terri- 
tory of Hanover in the reign of 
George H. The most distinguished 
Governor of this tower was Prince 



Bupert, who fiHed the office after 
the Bestoration. Evelyn describes 
how he *' trimmed up the keep and 
handsomely adorned his hall with 
furniture of arms," and how *'the 
huge steep stairs were invested with 
this martial furniture, so disposed 
as to represent festoons, without any 
confusion, trophy-like; while his 
bedchamber and ample rooms, hung 
with tapestry, curious and effeminate 
pictures, were extremely different 
from the other, which presented 
nothing but war and horror." All 
is now modernized. A flight of 150 
stone steps leads into the interior. 
It is worth ascending them in clear 
weather, to enjoy me view, which 
is said to extend over 12 counties. 
The tower was raised 39 ft., and the 
flag-turret added, by WycUtviUe, 

The Garden at the foot of the 
keep is gay with flowers disposed in 
various fanciful devices, as the Star 
of the Garter, &o. It was whilst 
walking in this ^* pleasaunce " that 
James I. of Scotland, so long a cap- 
tive here (1405-1424), wooed succes- 
fully Lady Jane Beaufort, niece of 
the Cardinal and daughter of the 
deceased Earl 6f Somerset, whom he 
took back with him as his wife on 
his return to Scotland. His poem, 
called the ' King's Quhair * (or Book), 
describes the garden : — * 

" Now there wob made, ftst by the tower's 

wall. 
A garden falre, and In the oomere w>t 
An arbour green, with wandes long and 

small 
Rail'd about ; and so with leaves beset 
Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges 

knet, 
That lyf (person) was none, walking there 

forebye. 
That might within scarce any wight 

espye." 

Those proceeding to see the in- 
terior of the Castle must turn to the 
1. of the Bound Tower, under the 
second gateway, which was built by 
Edward IH., yet strangely bears the 
name of the Norman GaUy after pass- 
ing which the^ enter the Upper 
Ward. On their rt is the entrance 
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to the Roimd Tower ; on their 1. a 
flight of steps leads through the 
wing of the Castle built by Elizabeth, 
down to the magnificent North Ter- 
race (poet). 

The Upper Ward occupies the 
site of the Castle added by Ed- 
ward m., which was built by the 
French king*s ransom, according to 
Stow, who also says that the Scotch 
king's ransom was used in the re- 
modelling of the Lower Ward ; and 
that these alterations were sug- 
gested by the captive monarchs 
themselves while walking with 
Edward III. At present it forms 
an extensive quadrangle, surrounded 
on three sides by buildings contain- 
ing the State and private apartments, 
while on the fourth rises the Keep, 
between the Upper and Lower 
Wards. The centre of the quad- 
rangle was formerly occupied by 
the magnificent dragon-fountain of 
Queen Mary, now destroyed. At its 
S.W. angle stands an equestrian 
Statue of Charles II.y erected to that 
^* best of kings," as the inscription 
styles him, by Tobias Rustat, a 
housekeeper at Hampton Court, who 
is mentioned by Evelyn as "Toby 
Bustate, page of the backstaira, a 
very simple, ignorant, but honest 
and loyal creature.** The carvings 
on the pedestal are by GribbonSf 
"The fruit, fish, and implements,*' 
observes Walpole, ^ are all exquisite ; 
while the man and horse may serve 
for a sign to draw the passenger's 
eye to the pedestal." There are 
2 carriage-entrances to this quad- 
rangle ; one of St. George, adjoining 
the Devil's Tower, the other, called 
George IV.*s Gateway, between the 
York and Lancaster Towers, open- 
ing upon the Long Walk, and com- 
manding a full view of it from end 
to end. 

The State ApartmentSy situated in 
the Star Building of Charles II., 
now called the Stuart Building, are 



entered by a Gothic porch on the 
1., adjoining King John's Ta-wer 
(or Bose Tower). Their ceilings 
were decorated with mytholo^cal 
subjects by Antonio Verrio, 'who 
was appointed chief i^dnter hy 
Charles II., but who has since fallen 
into general disrepute, partly through 
the satire of Pope — 

« On painted oeiUogB we devoutly stare. 
Where sprawl the eaints of Verrlo and 
Lagoerre " — 

and Walpole. The apartments are 
approached by a narrow staircase, 
decorated with a portrait of Sir J. 
Wyattville, and are shown in the 
following order : — 

1. The Qtieen'f Audience Chamber. 
— ^The ceiling, by Verrio, represents 
Queen Catherine of Braganza as 
Britannia, attended by the goddesses 
to the temple of Virtue, ^e Gobe- 
hne tapestry represents events in 
the history of Esther and Mordecai. 
The portraits are William II. and 
Frederick, Princes of Orange, father 
and grandfather of our William III.. 
by Honthorst, and a very interesting 
picture of Mary Queen of Scots by 
Janet, with her execution at Fo- 
theringay represented in the back- 
ground, and a curious inscription. 
The frames of these portraits are all 
exquisitely carved by Gtbbone. 

2. The Vandyke i2oom.— No gal- 
lery in the world can display so many 
fine portraits by this greskt master. 
They are 22 in number : — 

1. Henry. Oomte de Berg. 

2. Charles I., in royal robee, seated ; next 

him his son Prince Charles ; on the 1. 
Henrietta Maria, also seated, little 
Prinoe James on her arm. Beyond 
the pillar the Tower of London in the 
distance. 1632. 

3. Duchess of Richmond, only daxighter of 

George Yilliers Ist Duke of Backing* 
bam, painted as St. Agnes, with the 
symbols of the Lamb and Palm-branch, 
with which the silk-dress and expres- 
sion ill correspond. 

4. Thomas Killigrew and Thomas Garev 

poets. Dated 1638.- 

5. Queen Henrietta Maria, in white silk, 
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ber hair adorned with pearls and a red 
band, taking some ro^es from a table, 
on which lies the crowii. This picture 
hung in Charles L's bedroom. 

6. Venetia, wife of Sir Kenelm Digby ; a 

male figure and 2 children bound at 
her feet, symbolical of Calumny. 

7. George and Francis VilUera, sons of the 

1st Duke of Buckingham. 1635. Be- 
longed to James IL 

8. Thomas Prince of Garignan, in armour, 

with the commander's batou. A dupli- 
cate of this is at Munich. 

9. Henrietta Maria, in profile, halMength, 

painted by Vandyke for Bernini to 
model from. 

10. Beatrice de Cusance, Princess de Cante- 

croye. 

11. The children of Charles L In the centre 

Prince Charles, 7 T^ois of age, with a 
dog; on his rt IMncesses £li2abeth 
and Mary; on bis 1. Princess Anne 
witii Prince James sitting nearly un- 
dressed on a stool. 1637. This picture 
hung in Charles I.'s breakfast-room at 
VThitehalL 

12. Head of Charles L 3 times on one can- 

vas, painted for Bernini, who executed 
from it a bust for Whitehall. 

13. Henrietta Maria, full' front. 

14. Lucy Countess of Carlisle. 

15. Sir Kenelm lilgby. 

16. Charles II., aged 11, in armour. 

17. Portrait of Vandyke himself. 

18. Henrietta Maria, full lei^th. 

19. Prince Charles, aged 9, with Princess 

Mary and the Duke of York. 

20. Mary Countess of Dorset, as St Agnes, 

probably only a copy. 

21. Charles I. on a grey horse, with M. de 

St. Antoine. his equerry, on foot. This 
picture formed part of the private col- 
lection of Charles I., was sold by the 
rebels for 200L to Remd van Lemput, 
a Dutch painter, and recovered by 
Charles 11. through a lawsuit. 

22. Portrait erroneously supposed to be Jan 

SnelUncx, the friend of Vandyke. 

3. The Que€n*8 State Dravnng 
Boom contains a number of sacred 
pictures and landscapes by Zucca- 
relit. Over the entrance is Henry 
Duke of Gloucester, son of Charles 
I. ; on the 1. George I. {Fountaine) 
and II. ; on the rt. Frederick Prince 
of Wales, and George III. 

4. The State Ante-room has a 
painted ceiling by Verrio, represent- 
ing a Banquet of the Gods, carvings 
by Gibbons, and a copy in glass of 
Rejmolds* portrait of George III. in 
his coronation robes. 



5. The New Grand Stainxue, a 
very handsome work by Wyatt. 

6. The Grand Vestibule contains 
armour of the time of Elizabeth and 
Charles I. ; a large cannon, sent by 
Rajah Brooke from Borneo, and a 
smaller one taken from Tippoo Saib 
at Seringapatam. 

7. The Waterloo Chamber is de- 
corated with portraits of all the 
chief persons who bore a prominent 
part in the Congress of Vienna, 
They are almost all by Sir Thomae 
Lawrence^ and were painted for 
George IV. 

Sovereigns are: — Francis I. of 
Austria, Alexander of Russia, Frede- 
rick William of Prussia, Pope Pius 
VII. (the Pope sate 9 times for this 
portrait, which is the finest Law- 
rence ever painted), Charles X., 
Greorge III. {Beechey), George IV. 
and William IV. — ^with the royal 
Dukes of York and Cambridge, Due 
d'Angonl^e, and Prince Leopold. 

Generals : — Wellington, Hill, 
(Pi<^eer8giU), Anglesea, Picton, 
Kempt, Blucher, Platofi^ Czemi- 
tshon. Archduke Charles, William 
Prince of Orange, Prince Schwart- 
zenburg, Duke of Brunswick, Ove- 
roff. 

Ministers : — Alton , Castlereagh, 
Liverpool, Canning, Gonsalvi, Met- 
ternich, Hardenberg, Nesselrode, 
W. von Humboldt, Capo d'Istrias, 
Bathurst, Munster, Due de Richelieu. 

8. The Presence Chamber is orna- 
mented in the Louis XIV. style, and 
has six pieces of Gobelins tapestry 
representing the history of the 
Golden Fleece. 

9. St. George*s HaU^ in which all 
the festivities of the Order of the 
Garter are held, appropriately fitted 
up by Wyatt, with the coats of arms 
of all the Knights since the foun- 
dation of the Order ; the numbers on 
each referring to the names painted 
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on the panels below. Here are fhll- 
length portraits of the following 
Sovereigns : — 

James I., Vandyke. 
Cbarles L. Vandyke, 
Charles 11^ Lely. 
James II., /.dy. 
Mary II., XneUer. 
WiUiam lU., KneOer. 
Aone, KneUer. 
George I., EnelUr. 
Gkorge II., Zeman. 
George III., Oaineborough, 
George IV., Lawrence. 

10. The Guard Chamber, fitted 
up with armour. Over the fire- 
place is the famous shield of Benve- 
nuto CeUinij given by Francis I. to 
Henry VHI., on the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. At the end of the 
room, on a portion of the mast of 
the Victory, perforated by a ball at 
the battle of Trafalgar, is a bust of 
Nelson, by Chantrey, with Marl- 
borough on the rt. and Wellington 
on the 1., having over their heads 
the banners of Blenheim and Water- 
loo, by the annual presentation of 
which, on the anniversaries of those 
victories, the domains of Blenheim 
and Strathfieldsaye are held. 

The armour in this room is very 
interesting. It includes that of the 
Duke of Brunswick, 1530; Lord 
Howard of Effingham, the Admiral 
against the Armada, 1588 ; the Earl 
of Essex, Elizabeth's favourite, 1596 ; 
Henry Prince of Wales, eldest son of 
James I., 1612 ; his brother Prince 
Charles; Prince Kupert of the 
Rhine, 1680. The two cannons were 
taken in the Punjab in the Sikh 
war. Two chairs, made from the 
wood of **Alloway'8 auld haunted 
kirk" and from an elm-tree from 
Waterloo, may be noticed. 

11. The Queen,*8 Presence Chamber, 
with a ceiling by Verriot has fine 
Gobelins tapestry, with the sequel of 
the history of Esther of the tapestries 
in the Queen's audience-chamber, and 
portraits of the Duchess of Orleans, 
youngest daughter of Charles I., by 



Mignard, and of the Princesses 
Eluabeth and Dorothea of Bruns- 
wick, by Mytens. 

This concludes the series of rooms 
now shown to the public. Among 
those formerly exhibited were the 
following : — 

(o.) The Queen's Closet, which 
contained a number of pictures, in- 
cluding portraits of Erasmus, a copy 
of Holbein (Peiw); Henry VIH. 
Edward VI., Sir H. Guildford, and 
a magnificent portrait of Thomas 
Howiurd, Duke of Norfolk, father of 
the unfortunate Earl of Surrey 
{Holbein); and the celebrated pic- 
ture of The Misers, said to be the 
picture whereby Quentin Matsys, the 
smith of Antwerp, is believed to 
have obtained his wife, an artist's 
daughter, in marriage, having proved 
by its execution that he also was an 
artist. Hence also his epitaph at 
Antwerp, ^ Connubialis amor deMul- 
cibre fecit Apellem." " The strength 
of this picture," says Kugler, ^4ies 
essentially in the effort at character 
in the painter's conception of the 
subject. Two men sit at table ; one, 
who counts his gold, and notes down 
the sTun in his account-book, ap- 
pears to be a merchant ; the other, 
who familiarly lays his hand on his 
shoulder, and looks with malicious 
pleasure towards the spectator, seems 
to havejust succeeded in outwitting 
him. Inhere are several repetitions 
and copies of this picture in exis- 
tence, besides free imitations by 
later artists." 

(b.) The King's Closet,— The Em- 
peror Charles Y., and the Duke of 
Alva, Sir Antony More; portraits 
of the painter and his wife, Van 
Cleene; the Woman of Samaria, 
Guercino; St. Catherine, Domeni- 
chino ; an officer in the Papal Guard, 
*^ probably the poiirait of Lorenzo 
Cibo, praised by Vasari," Parme- 
qiano; Gardener of the Duke of 
Florence, with a knife in his hand, 
Andrea del Sarto. 
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(c) The Xtng 7>raiMfig 12oom, or 
the Rtibens Boom, entirely filled 
with portraits by that master : — 

1. His Ist wife, Elixabeth Brandt, one of 

his finest portraits. 

2. Si. Martin and tbe Beggar. The compo- 

sition prubatly alone by Bubeos, tbe 
ezecntion by Vandyke. 

3. Tbe YirglB and Infant Saviour, with St. 

John, St. Francis, St. Elizabeth, and 
St. Joeeph. 

4. Philip I V. of Spain, on horseback. 

5. Tbe painter himself. This belonged to 

Charles I. 

6. Winter. **The nncomfortable feeling 
of winter is admirably expressed. Ru- 
bens, who painttrd all aiid eTerything; 
has here even put in the stngte flecks 
of snow." ( W.) 

7. Archduke Albert of Austria. 

8. Sununer. This and its companion-picture 

belonged to VilUers Duke of BucUog- 
ham. 

9. Sir Balthazar Oerbier and his family. 

Supposed with mudi reason to be l^ 
Vandyke. 
10 Male portrait in raff. 

(d.) The Courusa Chamber,— A fe- 
male head, Annibale Caraoci; St. 
John, in a landscape, from the col- 
lection of Charles I., Correggio ; the 
Countess of Desmond, at the age of 
120, Rembrandt; Silence; The Vir- 
gin and Sleeping Jesus, with St. 
John approaching, Annibale (Jaracci; 
Martin Luther ; Stalihof; a German 
merchant reading a note; Head of 
a young German, Holbein; 2 in- 
teriors of churches, the dark effect 
remarkably good, Peter Nee/s ; John 
Duke of Marlborough, KneUer ; Wil- 
liam Duke of Cumberland, Sir J, 
Bemolds. 

The Private Apartmenti of the 
Queen are only shown in the absence 
of the Court, and by an express order 
from the Lord Chamberlain, They 
are handsome, and the views from 
the windows are magnificent. A 
Corridor, 520 ft. long; by Sir J, 
WyoMviUej gives access to the entire 
suite of apartments, and runs round 
the S. and E. sides of the quadrangle. 
It is filled with choice works of art, 
and the walls are decorated with 
pictures, including, Maria Theresa 
at Piesbur^ on the day of her coro- 
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nation; all the state events in the 
reign of the present Queen, her coio- 
nation, her marriage the baptism 
and the marriage of the Flrince of 
Wales, &o. ; CanaleftVs 'views of 
Venice and Bome, amone the best 
that he ever painted : the Grand 
Canal, St. Mark's and the procession 
of the Buoeutaur, the Giant's Stairs, 
and the Arch of Titus and Temple 
of Jupiter Stator at Bome are the 
most remarkable. Other landscapes, 
in which some of the chief build- 
ings in London are introduced, are 
by ZuccareUi, 

Among the portraits are those of 
Pitt, of Thurlow, Eldon, Canning, 
Sir W. Scott. Sir W. Curtis, and of 
tiie Princess Charlotte when a child, 
by Lafcrence. There are busts of 
Her Majesty when a child, of her 
royal uncles, of Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, 
Lord Grey, Canning. Wellesley, the 
authors of Great Britain, and many 
military heroes, including Welling- 
ton, Blucher, Platoff, &q. 

Among the many beautiful cabi- 
nets is one which belonged to Car- 
dinal Wolsey. The Queen's private 
staircase is prettily conceived, and, 
being triangular in its plan, shows 
a difficulty ingeniously overcome by 
the architect. 

Between the Long Corridor and 
St. George's Hall, is a small Pas- 
sage, panelled with interesting pic- 
tures of the Tudor family, and of the 
leading characters of the time of the 
Beformatiun, including Luther as 
*' Junker Georg," and Linacre the 
physician. 

The King's Boom^ with a large 
window, looking on the private 
garden, is that in which George IV. 
and William IV. died. Hither the 
Prince Consort was removed the 
week before his death, and here he 
died, Dec. 14, 1861. 

The Great Drawing Boom is 
noticeable for its magnificent furni- 
ture of red silk; the Dinina Boom 
for its rich mirrors and gilded Gothic 
tracery, and for its solid silver-g^lt 

c 
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wine-cooler by Flaxman, decorated 
with vine tendrils, foliage, and 
grapes, among which little cupids 
are sporting. The Armowy, com- 
posed of objects presented to the 
different kings on various occasions, 
and arranged under the superin- 
tendence of the late Prince Consort, 
may now be considered one of the 
finest collections of the kind in the 
kingdom. The Plate Boom contains, 
among its curiosities, the St. George 
candelabra of silver, 4 ft. high; a 
wine-fountain taken in the Spanish 
Armada : a Mexican bread-basket 
of gold ; Nell Gwynn's gold bellows ; 
Flaxman*8 Shield of Achilles ; a nau- 
tilus shell set in gold, by Benvenuto 
Cellini; a jug which belonged to 
Charles XII. of Sweden, taken at 
Pultawa; the footstool of Tippoo 
Saib, a tiger-head of gold, with 
teeth of crystal, and a jewelled bird, 
which crowned the canopy of his 
throne. 

The Boyal Private Library con- 
tains a magnificent collection of 
Dravnngs by the Old Masters ; those 
of Leonardo da Vinei are contained 
in 3 vols., a collection unrivalled, 
except by those of the ex-Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, and that in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan. — (W,) 
The drawings by Michael Angelo are 
numerous, comprising several studies 
for the frescoes in the Sistine Chapel. 
53 drawings are attributed to Ba- 
faeUe^ from which Passavant has 
selected 18 as genuine, comprising 
studies for the cartoon of " Feeding 
Sheep " at Hampton Court, for the 
figure of Poetry in the Camera 
della Segnatura, for the Expulsion 
of Adam and Eve in the Loggie of 
the Vatican, and for the figure of Jo- 
nah in Sta. Maria del Popolo. There 
are also drawings by Luea Signo- 
reUi (a study for Orvieto); Fra 
Bartolomeo; Andrea del Sarto; 
FUippo Lippi; Correggio; Parme- 
gia/nino. Several volumes contain 
drawings of Guido Bent ; 2 those of 
Ka&elle's pupils, especially G^uUo 



Bomano and Caravaggio; II the 
Caracci ; 16 Guercino ; 24 Domeni- 
chino; beside several of Claude^ 
PouMin, and Albert Durer. But the 
gems of the collection are 2 vols., 
containing 87 portraits, by Holbein, 
of the court of Henry VIII., com- 
prising those of Jane Seymour, 
Prince Edward as a child, Anne 
Boleyn, Dean Colet, and More. 
Another collection, of English His- 
torical Prints, perhaps the most 
valuable in England, was made for 
Windsor by the Queen and the 
Prince Consort, and was alphabet- 
ically arranged by the latter with 
his well-known taste and judgment. 
There is also a valuable collection of 
miniatures of the Boyal family from 
the time of Henry VII. The win- 
dows of the library overlook the 
beautiful Eton playing-fields. One 
is in a recess, which formed the 
boudoir of Queen Anne, in which 
the scene of Mrs. Masham and the 
cup of tea is said to have taken 
place. 

The Terrace, more than 2900 ft. 
long, which surrounds the Upper 
Ward of the Castle on 3 sides 
should on no account remain nn- 
visited. It is the finest walk of the 
kind in existence. Evelyn says of 
it, " The Terrace towards Eton, with 
the Park, the meandering Thames, 
and sweet meadows, yields one of 
most delightful prospects in the 
world." At the E. end a projection 
has been thrown out, which encircles 
the Queen's Private Flower Garden. 
From the W. end of the Terrace 
may be seen the huge inscription on 
the Winchester Tower, **Hoc fecit 
Wykeham." Abp. Parker relates 
that these words were originally 

E laced hereby William of Wykeham 
imself while building the Castle, 
and that the King would have been 
seriously offended at his thus arro- 
gating to himself the credit of the 
building, if the prelate had not 
adroitly explained the inscription to 
mean that the Castle made him. 
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Wyattville perpetuated the inscrip- 
tion by affisjng these letters to the 
ashlar work of the Tower. On this 
Terrace Elizabeth walked for an 
hour every day, attended by her 
court; it was also the favourite 
walk of both the Charleses, and 
Charles I. constructed an ornamental 
gate at its E. extremity, the very 
gate beneath whose pedmient after- 
wards paced the guard who held 
bim in captivity. The family pro- 
cessions here, in the time of George 
III., are described by Mad. D'Ar- 
blay : — ^" The King and Queen, the 
Prince of Mecklenburgh, and Her 
Blajesty's mother, walked together ; 
next them, the princesses and their 
ladies, and the young princes, mak- 
ing a very gay and pleasing pro- 
cession of one of the finest famUies 
in , the world. Every way they 
moved, the crowd retired to stand 
up against the wall as they passed, 
and then closed in to follow.'* The 
whole length of the Terrace is 
thrown open on Saturday and Sun- 
day, and is enlivened on Simday 
evenings by a band of music. 

Below the Terrace are the Slopetj 
planted with a variety of trees and 
shrubs, intersected by shady walks, 
but to which the public are not 
admitted. At the foot of the Slopes 
was the Tournament-ground, where 
Edward III. used to take part in the 
jousts, with his shield hearing a 
- white swan, and the motto : — 

" Hay, hay, the white swan, 
By God's soul, I am thy man." 

The Home Parky which is traversed 
by the Datchet road and footpaths, 
immediately adjoins the Castle, and 
incloses 500 acres : it was walleid by 
William m. In this Park, and the 
fields near Frogmore, Shakespeare 
laid many scenes of the ' Merry 
Wives of Windsor.* It was here 
particularly that Falstaff, disguised 
as " a Windsor Stag," was tormented 
by the fairies. A withered and bark- 
less oak, enclosed by a railing, long 



stood In the line of the avenue of 
elms, not far from the footpath, and 
bore the name of Herne^s Oak (ac- 
cording to tradition, Heme was a 
woodman who had in some way in- 
curred the displeasure of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and hung himself on a tree 
that she would have to pass), though 
it is more probable that the real tree 
was accidentally cut down by G^eorge 
III. in 1796. It was blown down m 
Aug. 1863, but a young oak has been 
planted in its plaoe. 

" There is an old tale goes that Heme the 

hnnter, 
SomeUme a keeper here in Windsor Forest, 
Doth all the winter time, at still midnight. 
Walk round about an oak, with great ngs^ 

horns, 
And there he blasts the tree and takes the 

cattle. 
And makes milch kine yield blood, and shakes 

achain 
In a most hideous and dreadrul manner. 

Marry, this is our device. 

That Falstaff at that oak shall meet witk 

us, 
Disguised Uke Heme, with huge horns on his 

head."— tSfta^MjMare. 

Not far off is Adelaide Lodge, a 
cottage of the late Queen Adelaide, 
consisting of 2 unpretending rooms, 
with a garden laid out by her. 

Frogmore Howe, near the road 
leading to Bunnymede and Egham, 
was formerly the residence of Queen 
Charlotte, and of the Princess Au- 
gusta, who died here, Sept. 22, 1840. 
Here also Her Majesty's mother, the 
Duchess of Kent, died, March 16, 
1860, after a lingering illness. Her 
remains are interred in a Mausoleum 
in the grounds (the design somewhat 
resembling that of the tomb of Theo- 
doric at Bavenna), which was beg^ 
by her order during her lifetime, 
but was not completed till after her 
death. In the same grounds, and 
within sight of this, is the Mauso- 
leum of the Prince Consort. The 
building was consecrated Dec. 16, 
1862, and the remains of the Prince 
were removed thither on the follow- 
ing day. The body is interred under 
the dome, and covered by a recumbent 
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marble effigy. The interior of the 
building is decorated with frescoes 
commemoratiye of the Prince. The 
house is now occupied by the Prince 
and Princess Christian. 

2 m. £. of the town, on the right 
bank of the Thames, is the village 
of Old Windsor, where, on a site 
probably to the W. of the ch., near 
the river, was the palace of Edward 
the Confessor, which was the pre- 
decessor of the Castle. Here, ac- 
cording to Fabyan, the great Earl 
Godwin died :—" Sitting at the 
King's board, with the other lords, 
he perceived that the King sus- 
pected him of his brother ^fred's 
death, and said, 'So may I safely 
swallow this morsel of bread, that 
I hold in my hand, as I am guiltless 
of the deed.' But as soon as he 
had received the bread, forthwith 
he was choked. And the King com- 
manded that he should be drawn 
from the table, and so conveyed 
to Winchester, and there buried." 
Here William of Malmesbury nar- 
rates that Wulwin, a blind wood- 
cutter, besought the King to restore 
his sight, when the King, mildly 
answering, " By our Lady, I shall he 
grateful if God, through my means, 
shall choose to take pity upon a 
wretehed creature," laid his hands 
on the blind man, when the blood 
dripped from his eyes, and he saw, 
exclaiming wiUi rapture, *' I see 
you, O King! I see you, O King!" 
Here also Roger of Wendover tells 
that Earl Tosti seized his brother 
Harold by the hair when about to 
pledge the ELiiig in a cup of wine at 
the banquet ; Harold caught him in 
his arms, and dashed him violently 
against the ground, till they were 
parted by the soldiers. 

Windsor Great Park is separated 
from the Castle by part of the town, 
and by the higli road. Besides large 
portions used as farms, it contains 
about 1800 acres, which abound in 
delightful drives and walks, through 
^''^rest-scenery, and are occupied by 



herds of deer. Here Henry Yin. 
rode forth hawking, and held his 
great archery meetings, at one of 
which Barlow, a Londoner, so out- 
shot the rest that the King dubbed 
him Duke of Shorediteh : and here 
also Elizabeth used to hunt in the 
early morning, and, as a special com- 

Sliment, would cut the throat of the 
eer with her own hand. 

The Park is traversed for 3 m. 
by the g^reat avenue known as the 
Long Walk (begun by Charles n., 
and completed by William III.), 
which passes the site of the Upper 
Lodge, the residence of the Prmcess 
Anne, when under the displeasure 
of William UI., and afterwards inha- 
bited for many years by George UL 
and his family. Hither the mate- 
rials of Holbein's Gate at WMtehidl, 
removed 1759, were brought by the 
Duke of Cumberland, who intended 
to have erected it as a termination to 
the avenue, but his death prevented 
the execution of the design. The 
carriage-road down this avenue was 
constructed in 1710. Parallel to 
this, on W., runs the Queen's Walk, 
an avenue planted under Queen 
Anne, 1707. 

At the extremity of the - Long 
Walk is 8now EiU, where, raised on 
a block of granite, stands a colosaed 
equestrian leaden statue of George 
lU. in a Roman toga, by Westma- 
coit The view of the Castle from 
hence, with groups of beech-trees in 
the foreground, is exceedingly fine. 
^ m. S.E. from the extremity of the 
Long Walk is Cumberland Lodge, 
the residence of the Duke who con- 
quered at Culloden. Kot far from 
it stood the Royal Lodge, a cottage 
in the Gothic style, built by George 
rV., and forming his favourite re- 
treat, in which he spent the last 
years of his life, secluded as much 
as possible from public view. After 
his death it was all pulled down, 
except the Dining-room and Con- 
servatory. Near it stands a taste- 
less moaem GoOiie Chapel, Close to 
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Sandpit Gate is the Heronry, cele- 
brated for its beech-trees. 

1 m. 1. of Snow Hill is Cranhoume 
Lodge, (Rte. 2.) 

A delightfal drive of 3 m. leads 
from Snow Hill to Virginia Water 
{Inn : Wheatsheaf), the largest arti- 
ficial lake in the kingdom, formed 
at great expense, and fed by a run- 
ning stream, which escapes from it 
in an artificial cascade by the side 
of the Bagshot road. The banks are 
wooded, but flat and uninteresting : 
they are adorned on one side by a 
Chinete fishing^emple, from the gal- 
lery in front of which George IV. 
used almost daily to enjoy the amuse- 
ment of angling ; and on the other, 
by fragments of a picturesque Co' 
Imnade of porphyry, granite, and 
marble, brought from the African 
coast, near Tunis. Upon the lake 
float 2 miniature frigates. Other ob- 
jects in this part of the grounds are 
the Hermitage, on a height over- 
looking the water ; the Belvedere, a 
turret^ triangular building, with a 
battery of 21 guns, used by the Duke 
of Cumberland in the campaign of 
1745; and the CkLecade, near the 
Bagshot road, adjoining which is a 
sort of grotto, formed of stones dug 
up on Bagshot Heath, and supposed 
to have been a cromlech. 

At Virginia Water is a Stat, on 
the branch of the South- Western 
Bailway from Londcm to Beading. 
(Bte. 3.) 

Wiftdsor Forest, which once mea- 
sured 120 m. in circumference, is now 
almost entirelv enclosed, and con- 
verted into arable land, but here and 
there a wild bit of wood and com- 
mon remains, which, with patches of 
heath in the sandy soil, still give 
the country something of a forest- 
like character. 



ROUTE 2. 

WINDSOR TO READING. 
By Boad. 18 m. 

The village of Clewer lies 1 m. W. 
of the direct road, but is well worth a 
visit. The Church, originally Norm., 
was restored in 1855. It contains a 
leaden font of great antiquity ; also 
a tablet to Field Marshal Earl Har- 
oourt, tiie confldential attendant for 
many years of George III. and his 
family (d. 1830), and a brass plate 
commemorating the prowess of a 
Berkshire bowman : — 

** He that lyeth under this stone 
Shot with 100 men, himself alone. 
This la true that I doe say. 
The mat4:h wu shot at Oldfleld, at Bray; 
I will tell you before you goe bence, 
That his name was Martyne Expenoe." 

At Glcfwer is a large establishment, 
the House of Mercy, or Church Peni- 
tentiary, founded in 1849, a red- 
brick biulding of ornamental aspect, 
by Woodyer, About 80 female peni- 
tents are maintained in it, under 
the direction of a Warden and several 
Sisters, who wecu* a peculiar dress. 
The chapel, fltted up with stalls for 
the Sisters and chairs for the peni- 
tents, is simple, but very beautiful, 
adorned with coloured brick-work 
in the interior, with a high timber- 
roof and richly-stained windows; 
the altarpiece is exquisitely carved. 
An inner court has a large stone 
cross. Hie establishment has been 
greatly enlarged of late, and now 
comprises also an Orphanage for 40 
chiloren, a convalescent hospital, and 
a cottage hospital for ladies of limi- 
ted means. The whole is well worth 
inspection. 
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Clewer Park (Sir D. Gooch, 'Bart., 
M.P.) contains a good collection of 
pictures, including — MuriUoy the 
Assumption of the Virgin, with the 
Apostles surrounding the empty 
tomb; The Virgin seated, showing 
the sleeping Infant to St. Joseph, 
the infant St. John in lidoration. 
JRttbenSy The Virgin holding the 
standing Child in her lap — "Such 
a Child as this, and such a right- 
hand as that of the Virgin, Bt&ens 
alone could paint." (TF.) Greuze, a 
little girl, with a lapdog in her arms. 
Jtuysdael, " one of the most beautiful 
ana original works of the master, 
dated 1653." Cuyp ; Berghem ; Os- 
fade; Jan Steen ; C. Dujardin; 
Both ; Van de Velds, 

Passing Clewer-green and 8t, 
Leonard's HiU (Sir E. R. Sullivan, 
Bart.), we have at 3 m., on 1., Cran- 
hourney on the outskirts of Windsor 
Great Park. Some huge oaks still 
remain ; one, 36 ft. in circumference, 
is called William the Norman. Only 
a fragment now exists of Crariboume 
Lodge^ a hunting-seat, built by Lord 
Ranelagh in the reign of Charles II., 
and successively inhabited by Charles 
Duke of St. Alban's, William Duke 
of Cumberland, the Duke of York, 
the Duke of Gloucester, and the 
Princess Charlotte. 

6 m. Winkfield, The Perp. Church 
has been almost rebuilt, but retains 
its 17th-centy. brick tower. Among 
other monuments it contains one to 
Lord Metcalfe (d. 1846), of Indian 
celebrity, with epitaph by Lord 
Macaulay. There is also a curious 
mural Brass, which represents Thos. 
Montagu, in his dress as yeoman of 
the guard, holding his halberd in 
one hand, and with the other dis- 
tributing loaves to the poor ( d. 1630). 
T&e village contains a group of 
model cottages similar to those that 
were erected on the ground adjoin- 
ing the Exhibition of 1851. N. of 
the village is Winkfield Park (Gil- 
bert Blane, Esq.), and beyond that, 



New Lodge, a very beautiful modem 
house (Silvain Van de Weyer, Esq.>- 

7m.Warfield. Here is a very hand- 
some Dec. and Perp. Church, with 
a fine E. window of 5 lights, 3 sedilia 
and a piscina, 2 stone screens, a 
Brass (Humphrey Staverton, 1592), 
and several monuments of the Walsh 
family, now ennobled as Lords Or- 
mathwaite. Warfield Park (Lord 
Ormathwaite). 

10 m. N. 1 m. is Binfidd, The 
Church, originally E. E., has been 
almost rebuilt, and added to, in 1848 
and 1859. It retains a handsomely- 
carved oak pulpit, with the hour- 
glass stand bearing the arms of the 
Smiths' and Farriers* Company of 
London (1628). There is also a 
small Brass, with French inscription, 
for Walter de Aimesfordhe, a priest 
(1361), and several modem memorial 
windows. Here also is the grave of 
Catherine Macaulay, the female his- 
torian of the last century ; her prin- 
cipal work was the * History of 
England from the Accession of 
James I. to the Revolution.' She 
died at Binfield, June 23, 1791. 
Binfield was the early home of Pope, 
who speaks of his father's house 
here as — 

** My paternal cell, 
A little house, with trees a-row. 
And, like its master, very low." 

1^ m. from the ch., in the woods 
of Binfield Park House (Mrs. Young), 
is a grove of beech-trees, which was 
a favourite resort of the poet, who is 
said to have composed many of his 
earlier pieces beneath a tree which, 
formerly existed here, with the in- 
scription "Here Pope sung," but 
which is now destroyed. W. of Bin- 
field is BtUingbear Park (T. M. We- 
guelin, Esq., M.P.). 

12 m. ii m. N. is Hurst, with a 
ch. of little interest externally, but 
containing some fine monuments, 
especiallv that of Lady Savile, the 
widow of Sir H. Savile, the Provost 
of Eton ; and others for the Harri- 
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sons of Hurst Place, an Elizabethan 
mansion, where the Queen of Bo- 
hemia once resided. Sir Richard 
Harrison raised two troops of horse 
for the service of Charles I. ; he and 
his lady have a splendid monxunent 
of white marble. Secretary Winde- 
bank, the friend of Laud, was a 
native of Hurst, and was visited 
there by him when Bishop of St. 
David's, on which occasion, as he 
records in his Diary, he preached 
several times in the ch. (once on 
the occasion of a public fast, July 
20, 1625), and also visited Hurst 
Place. 

We rejoin the Reading road at 
13^ m. ; and at 18 m. reach Reading, 
the road and the rly. detailed in 
Rte. 3 being nearly parallel. 



ROUTE 3. 

STAINES TO READING. 
South-Westem Railway. 25 m. 

For the first 21 m. of this route 
see Handbook for Surrey,. The first 
stat. in Berkshire is 

24 m. Virginia Water (Stat.). 2 m. 
E. of the large artificial lake from 
which it has its name (Rte. 1), 

At Virginia Water, there is a 
branch line to Ghertsey, Addlestone» 
and Weybridge. 

28 m. SunningdaU (Stat.). This 
is a newly settled fashionable dis- 
trict on the border of the forest, and 
abounds in beautiful scenery. The | 



ch. is a brick and stone edifice in 
the Lombardic style. 1 m. W. is 
Sunninghill, where there is a small 
inn called the WeJls Hotel, once very 
celebrated for the 2 chalybeate 
springs which still remain in its old- 
fashioned garden, and which were 
a grcBt object of resort from Windsor. 
The ch. wns rebuilt in 1828, but the 
churchyard has a fine old yew-tree. 
In the Vicarage garden are 3 
trees, planted bv Burke, Chester- 
field, and Bolingbroke respectively. 
The country here is entirely occii-. 
pied by a succession of parks and 
gentlemen's seats, the largest of 
which is SUtoood Fork (J. Har- 
greaves, Esq.). 

At Sunninghill Walter Scott 
visited Cannings friend George 
Ellis, and "Mr. and Mrs. Ellis 
heard the :first two or three cantos 
of the unpublished * Lay of the Last 
Minstrel' under an old oak in 
Windsor Forest." — See Loekharfa 
Life of Scoit. 

30 m. Aseot (Stat.). The Race- 
coursfi, with its handsome Grand 
Stand, is very near the stat., and 
occupies an elevated situation, which 
commands fine views over the sur- 
rounding coimtry, consisting of 
heathery downs, interspersed with 
woods of fir and birch. The course 
is circular, and is only short of 2 m. 
by 66 yds. The first half is on the 
descent, and the last half, called the 
Old Mile, is up-hill the greater part 
of the way. The last 1 J m. of the 
above is called the Swinley Course. 
When the rest of Windsor Forest 
was enclosed, the racecourse and 
the avenues thereto were directed 
by Act of Parliament to be "kept 
and continued as a racecourse for 
the public use at all times." The 
races, which take place early in 
June, were founded by the Duke of 
Cumberland (the hero of Culloden\ 
one of the most conspicuous cha- 
racters on the English turf of past 
days, and the breeder of the famous 
horse Eclipse. " From the death of 
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Charles II., till the period of the 
Duke's coming upon the turf, racing 
had languished, perhaps fnm want 
of more support from the Oro¥m and 
the higher aristocracy, and H. K. H. 
was the man to revive it. This was 
not effected without an immensity 
of expense, and an incredible suc- 
cession of losses to the sharks, 
Greeks, and blacklegs of the time, 
by whom H. B. H. was surrounded, 
and, of course, incessantly pillaged. 
Having, however, the military maxim 
of * Persevere and conquer,' he was 
not deterred from the object of his. 
pursuit, till he became possessed of 
the best stock, best blood, and most 
numerous stud in the kingdom.'* 
( Quart. Rev. XLIX., DarviWs EngliBh 
Race-horte). A cup was given to 
Ascot Races by the Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia after his visit to England ; 
this being refused at the time of the 
Crimean war, the gift was continued 
by the Emperor of the French. 

Ascot Heaih now contains many 
handsome modem residences, a ch. in 
E. E. style, the Royal kennels, tome 
training establishments, and the ex- 
tensive Nursery of Messrs. Standish. 
To the S.W. extend the Swinley 
Woods, a large tract of stiU imen- 
closed forest-land, containing many 
picturesque ferny glades, and fine 
old oaks. Swinley Paddocks are a 
preserve of deer i(x the Great Park. 

** Here waving groves a checqaer'd scene 

display, 
A nd part admit, and part exclude the day ; 
There, iDlerspers'd in lawne and opening 

glades. 
Thin trees arise that shun each other's 

shades. 
Here in full light the russet plains extend ; 
There wrapt in clouds the blueish hills 

ascend.* p^^^ . ^vj^cisor Forest* 

83 m. Braehnell (Stat.\ The vil- 
lage consists mainly of one long 
street, with a handsome modem E. E. 
church of chalk and flint. 2 m. W. 
is the mother parish of Easthamp^ 
stead, which had a royal residence, 
m ocoasional use as late as the time of 



James I. The ChurchyTehmlt in 1867, 
is in a mixed Byzantine and E. CL 
style, and retains the pulpit of the 
old ch., dated 163^1, as well as the 
monuments of Sir William Trnm- 
bull (d. 1716), Secretary of State in 
the reign of William ill., and his 
lady, the frienda and correspondente 
of Pope, who wrote the epitaph of 
Sir William, which is extant in his 
works, but is not inscribed upon the 
monument. Here is also the monu> 
ment of the poet Fenton^ also a Mend, 
of Pope, with an epitaph by him^ 
1732. He had long resided in the 
Trumbull family as tutor, and he 
died here, ^'of indolence and zq- 
activity,'* as Pope declares in one of 
his letters. Notice in the church- 
yard a noble yew-tree, 63 ft in cir- 
cimiference. 

£<uihampste€Ld Park (Marquis oT 
Downshire) is a modem building in 
the Elizabethan style, and occupies, 
the site of the old himting-seat. 

I m. S. of Eiisthampstead Park is 
an irregular fortification, on an emi- 
nence, with a double diich, known 
as Cassar^s Camp, S. of which, run- 
ning across Bngshot Heath, are 
traces of a Roman road, known as 
the DevH^s Highway. IVom the 
camp the handsmne buildings of the 
Wellington CoUe^ (post^ are very 
conspicuous. 

38 m. Wokingham Stat. The line 
from Staines here joins the Keading* 
branch of the S. E. Ely. (Inn : Rose). 
The town (Pop. 2500) stands on high 
ground on the verge of the old royal 
Forest, and gave 8ie title of Baron 
to Prince Qeorge of Deimiark, the 
husband of Queen Anne. Before, 
the opening of the rly. it was in a 
sranewhat secluded position, and the 
sport of bull-baiting is said to have 
been carried on in it later than at 
any other place in England. The Dec. 
and Perp. Church has a grave-slab- 
for Godwin, Bp. of Bath and Wells, 
who was a native, and died here, 
1590; as also some I6th-centy. brasses. 
It was restored in 1864, when also a 
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district ch. was erected, the pop. 
having greatly increased. In the 
centre of the town is a showy pile of 
buildings by PouUon and Woodman 
of Beading, replacing the ancient 
Town-hall. Among various charities 
is one founded by Abp. Laud, and 
at Luckley Green is Lucas Hospital, 
for 16 poor men, the gift of Henry 
Lucas, 1665. The Rose Inn gave 
rise to the song of * Molly Mog ;' the 
story being, that Gay, Swift, Pope, 
and Arbuthnot amused themselves, 
when detained here by the wet 
weather, in the composition of a 
song, to which each contributed a 
verse in turn, taking the fair maid 
of the inn as their subject. " John 
Mog was then landlord of the Bose, 
and had two daughters, Molly and 
Sally, of whom Sally was in fact the 
cruel beauty and the subject of the 
song. But each wit was too far 
gone to distinguish — 

* His aeiues all lost in a fog ; 
And nothing could give ^atiiifaction 
But blinking of sweet Molly Mog." 

So the honour, if honour there be, 
has clung to Molly, who, after all, 
died a spinster in 1766, at the age 
of 67." The lover^ who is repre- 
sented as pining for her, is said to 
have been the last heir male of the 
Standens of Arboriield (post.) 

1 m. W. of Wokingham is the fine 
estate of Bearwood (J. Walter, Esq., 
M.P.) a large and beautiful park, 
retaining much of its wild forest 
character, interspersed with masses 
of rhododendrons, which render it a 
blaze of colour in spring, and con- 
taining a large artificial lake. The 
Houfe, rebuilt in 1869 by Kerr, is a 
stately edifice of red brick with stone 
facings. It has a gallery, 70 ft. by 
24 ft., which contains a fine collec- 
tion of pictures, chiefly of the Dutch 
school of the 17th centy. The most 
remarkable are — 

Drawing Boom. — PatU Potter, a 
cattle-piece, painted on wood, signed 
and dated 1647. ^* At a certain dis- 



tance the efiect of the animals is 
that of life itself, and the careful- 
ness of execution is such — for in- 
stance in the ear of the light- 
coloured cow— that the delusion of 
reality is increased on the closest 
inspection." (TF.) Berghem, 2 land- 
scapes with flguresand cattle. Karel 
Dujardin. Peter de Hoghe, a Dutch 
garden with figures. Sasw Ferrafo, 
Virgin and Child. Gonzales Cocqties, 
a family group in a landscape : ** one 
of the finest works of this rare and 
charming master." (F.) Isaac and 
Adrian von Ostade, 

Dining Boom.-— Jacob Buysdael, 
view of the castle of the Counts 
of Bentheim on the Lower Bhine. 
There are repetitions of this subject 
at Dresden and Amsterdam, which 
are far surpassed by this, which was 
probably painted as a commission 
for Goant Bentheim himself. Adrian 
von Ostade, Adoration of the Shep- 
herds : ^* tone golden and clear, ex- 
eeution spirited and careftd." ( W.) 
Isaac von Ostade, peasants passing 
a ford : " remarkable for clear and 
glowing colouring and spirited exe- 
cution." iW.) 

Middle Drawing Boom . — Francesco 
AU)ano, Christ appearing to the 
Magdalen. Jan van der Heyden, a 
landscape, with figures by A. van de 
Velde. Frans Mieris, portrait of a 
young painter holding a palette, 
signed 1667. Nicholas Maas, por- 
trait of an old woman seated. 

Hall. — /. Baptisia Weenix, a sea- 
port : " a rich picture, clear in colour, 
and careful in execution." (TT.) 
Abraham Mignon, a fruit-piece. Jo- 
hann George Plazer, " 2 pictures, 
richly finished, but crude and un- 
mannered." 

The village of Bearwood, a district 
detached from Hurst in 1845, has a 
very pretty small Church built by the 
late Mr. Walter, who is buried in 
the ch.-yard, under a remarkably 
large «*aveBtone. Of this ch. the 
Bev. B. A. Willmott, author of 
^ Lives of the Sacred Poets,' 'Sum- 

c 3 
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mer Time in the Country,* &o., was 
once incumbent. There is a fine 
view from the hill on which the ch. 
stands, and on the slope are Almi- 
houses for aged servants of *The 
Times.* 

3 m. W of Wokingham is Arbor- 
fieMj formerly the property of the 
Bullocks, one of whom was known 
as "Hugh of the Brazen Hand.*' 
Arhorfield HaU (Capt. T. Hargreaves). 
In the old manor-house, described in 
*Our Village' under the name of 
" The Old House at Aberleigh," Mr. 
Standen, the unlucky suitor of Molly 
Mog, died at the age of 27. 

2 m. W., in the parish of Shin- 
field, is the site of Beawmys Castle^ 
built by Nicholas Lord de la Beche, 
1338, which underwent "an out- 
rageous assault in 1352, when John 
de Dalton, coming with an armed 
force, killed Michael de Poynings, 
uncle to Lord Poynings, Thomas le 
Clerk, and others; frightened the 
chaplain to death ; and carried off 
several prisoners, among whom was 
Margaret Lady de la Beche.** — 
Lysoms. 

3. m. S.W. of Arborfield is Buoal- 
lowfield, where Clarendon had a 
house, at which Lysons and others, 
without much foundation, assert that 
he wrote his celebrated History. 
Miss Mitford died at Swallowfield in 
Jan. 1855, and is buried under a 
lofty cross in the churchyard. Swal- 
hwfield Park (Col. Sir Chas. Rus- 
sell, Bt., V.C). 

[From Wokingham the WeiUngton 
College^ and the Boyal Military Cot' 
lege, Sandhurst, may be readily 
visited by rail, there being stat. for 
each on the Reading and Reigate 
line. 

Wellington, CoUege (Stat.). Inn: 
Wellington Hotel, comfortable. Wei- 
Ungton CoUege, founded in memory 
of the Great Duke, for the educa^ 
tion of sons of officers of the army, 



the first stone was laid by the 
Queen, June 2, 1856. It occupies 
a wild and elevated situation on an 
open sandy height, and has a fine 
view over the country. The build- 
ings are of brick, in the Louis XV. 
style, with high pitched roofs, from 
designs by Shaw ; to which Mr. 
Scott has since added a Chapel and 
Library, in Italian Gothic. The 
chapel, erected at a cost of 80002., is 
of 6 bays with apsidal ending, and 
surmounted by a graceful spire 
rising to the height of 120 ft. ; the 
screen and stalls are of carved oak, 
erected in memory of the Prince 
Consort, one of whose latest public 
acts was the laying of the foundfttion- 
stone. The entrance-gateway in the 
centre is surmounted by the arms of 
the great Duke; and statues and 
busts of military men adorn the front 
and the cloister. The plan of the 
college consists of two quadrangles, 
surroimded by arcades of commu- 
nication; the first being the school 
quadrangle, the second the hall 
quadrangle. In the former, on the 
N., is the entrance-gateway, with 
the porter's lodge and office on each 
side of it; also the head-master*s 
residence on one side, and the 
steward's on the other. Cn the S. 
side is the school, in the centre of 
the building, and on the E. and 
W. sides the class-room and boys' 
library. In the second quadrangle, 
on the S. side is the hall, on the 
E. side the kitchen and domestic 
offices, and on the W. the under- 
masters' rooms and their library. 
In the kitchen-court is a large plung- 
ing-bath for the boys. The upper 
stories comprehend the dormitories, 
divided into separate rooms, and 
extending from N. to S. on the E. 
and W. sides of the two quadrangles ; 
the hall and school running trans- 
versely, and being only one story in 
height. 

The great Broadmoor Prison for 
criminal lunatics is about 1} m. 
from Wellington College Stat. 
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Blackwaier (Stat) Sandhurst CoU 
lege is near the stat., but 2 m. from 
the village. It is encircled by fir 
plantations, and has a rather ex* 
tensive lake, which is made use of for 
instruction in pontooning, &o. The 
College is a plain Doric edifice, with 
a handsome portico, and was calcu- 
lated to contain 400 cculets and 30 
senior students, besides masters and 
officers, but the number has not been 
kept up. A chapel, riding-school, 
gymnasium, and observatory, are at- 
tached to the College; and in the 
grounds are a cemetery, and a rifle 
range. The first branches of this 
institution were temporarily placed 
at High Wycombe in 1799, and were 
removed to Great Marlow in 1802, by 
their founder H. B. H. the late Duke 
of York, whence they came here on 
the erection of the present building 
in 1812. The affairs of the college 
are under the control of a board of 
commissioners, under the presidency 
of the Commander in Chief, and the 
post of Governor is usually filled by 
a General. The course of study has 
of late been considerably modified, 
and now gives especial prominence 
to modem languages. The cadets 
reside in the college, b,ut the officers 
and tutors have separate houses, 
which form a terrace and a square. 
Along the Bagshot and Frimley 
roads extend some clusters of houses, 
termed York Taum and Cambridge 
Town, which present nothing remark- 
able. The vhuroh of Sandhurst is 
modem E.E. . but preserves the Norm, 
font, and a brass, 1608. At Black- 
water, the 3 eounties join. The 
S.B. rly. continues by Aldershot, 
Guildford, and Beigate, te London.] 

43 m. Farley ^Stat.) Barley may 
almost be considered a suburb of 
Beading, and has only sprung up 
of late years. It includes the site of 
the once famous seat of White 
Knights, now divided into a number 
of residences with spacious pleasure- 
grounds. Sir H. Englefield built 



the house on the site of a hospital 
for lepers, and it afterwards became 
the property of the 4th Duke of 
Marlborough, who rendered ite gar- 
dens celebrated by their valuable 
collection of foreign trees. Earley 
Court (Mrs. Charles Stephens) and 
Bvlmershe Court (J. J. Wheble, Esq.) 
lie N. of White Knights. At Early 
Court, Scott, Lord Stowell, died in 
1836 ; and Bulmershe Court was the 
residence of Mr. Addington (after- 
wards Viscoimt Sidmouth), who here 
often entertained Pitt, Windham 
and others of his eminent colleagues. 
45 m. Beading (Stat.) (Bte. 4.) 



BOUTE 4. 

MAIDENHEAD TO DIDCOT. 
Great Western Bly. 40f m. 

} m. after leaving Taplow Stat. 
(Bte. 11) the Ely. crosses the Thames 
by a very fine bridge with elliptical 
arches, and enters Berks. Imme- 
diately N. is the town of Maiden- 
head, with a Stat, on the Thame 
and Oxford line (Bte. 12.) 

Maideiihead {Inns: Bear, White 
Hart), a market town on the old 
Bath road (Pop. 6170), formerly 
consisted mainly of one long street 
filled with inns and posting-houses, 
the number of which is now very con- 
siderably reduced, though the beauty 
of the surrounding scenery makes 
the place the residence of many 
opulent families. The name is by 
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Leland said to refer to the head of 
a certain British virgin presented 
here ; but it is properly Maidenhy the, 
a wharf for timW having existed 
at this spot from very early times. 
The town is singularly devoid of 
objects of interest, though Mr. Gor- 
ham, afterwards of Brampton-Speke, 
once a curate here, lias filled a 
volume with its history, the most 
important event of which is, the 
incorporation by Edward III. in 
1352 of a guild to keep the wooden 
bridge in repair. This bridge was 
the scene of a fierce skirmish Jan. 5, 
1400, between the new made King 
Henry lY. and the partisans of 
Bichard II.; the Duke of Surrey 
(Bichard's brother) held the bridge 
till night, so as to allow his friends 
to make good their retreat, **aQd 
then," says the chronicler, "stole 
away quietly, taking away with him 
all of the town horse and foot, to 
serve King Bichard. *' (Chron. de la 
Tra%8oa ei Mort de Ridi. II), The 
bridge was superseded in 1772 bv 
the present structure, a good work 
by Sir B. Taylor. The ch. was 
replaced in 1826 by a structure of 
very small architectural pretensions, 
but which perpetuates the legendary 
origin of the name of the town by a 
painted window. The modem ch. 
of Boyne Hill (in the parish of Bray) 
is a handsome structure of red and 
white brick, with lofty spire, and 
^serving a visit for the sake of its 
glass, its carvings, and its reminis- 
eenoes of religious controversies. 

At Maidenhead, in July, 1647, 
Charles L, after several years' 
separation, was allowed to meet 
his three children at the Grey- 
hound Inn. The town was strewn 
with flowers amd decked with green 
boughs. They dined, and drove to 
Caversham, wh^re apartments were 
prepared in which they passed 2 
days together. 

Maidenhead Thii^eet, which lies to 
the.yr. of the town, hsid formerly so 
bad a repute, that, in the reign of 



Elizabeth, the Vicar of Hurley, wi^o 
served the cure of Maidenhead, was 
nllowed an extra salary as amends for 
the danger of passing it. 

I } m. S. of Maidenhead, on the rt. 
bank of the river, is the Church of 
Bray, a large building of E. E. and 
Dec. style, with a Perp. tower of stone 
and fiint It contains some good 
Braises, from 1878 to 1594, particu- 
larly one for Sir John Foxle and bis 
2 wives, which is a fine example 
enji^raved by Waller, but its chief 
celebrity in oominoa estimation 
arises from its versatile vicar, Simon 
Aleyn (d. 1588), who is described by 
Fuller as living under Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, 
and being ^^ first a Papist, then a 
Protestamt, then a Papist, then a 
Protestant again. He had seen some 
martyrs burnt at Windsor, and found 
this fire too hot for his tender temper. 
This vicar being taxed by one with 
being a turncoat and an imconstant 
diangeling, 'Not so,' said he, 'for I 
have always kept my principle, 
which is this, to live and die the 
vicar of Bray.' " Hence his declara- 
tion in the well known ballad : — 

** To teach my flock I never ini«8'd 
Kings were by Gtod appointed ; 
And they are d&mnM who dare nsist 
Or touch the Lord's anointed. 
And tbto is law, I will mahitain 

Unto njy dying day, sir, 
Thut, whatsoever king shall reign, 
1 'ii be the vicar of Bray, sir.'^ 

Ilk connexion with another vicar, 
the story is told that James I., when 
hunting ene day, rode on before his 
hounds to search for lunoheon, and 
came to trie iim at Maidenhead, 
when the landlord lamented that he 
had nothing left in his house, for the 
Vicar of Bray and his curate were 
upstairs, and had ordered all that 
there was, but perhs4)s they would 
allow him to join theuL The king 
went upstairs and asked permission, 
which was glumly given by the 
vicar, but cordially by the curate. 
All dinner time the king told to 
many stories that he made them roar 
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with langl.ter. At last caine the bill, 
when the king, searching his empty 
pockets, protested that he had left 
his purse behind him, and oould not 
pay : upon which the vicar angrily 
protested that lie would not pay fuV 
him, but the curate expressed his 
pleasure in beiug able to make some 
return for the amusement he had 
given them. The bill paid, they all 
went out upon the balcony, when 
the bimtsmen, riding into the town 
and seeing the king, went down 
upon one knee iu the street, as was 
then the custom. The vicar, over- 
whelmed with confusioD, flung him- 
self at the king's feet and implored 
forgiveness ; to which James replied, 
" I shall not turn you out of your 
living, and you shall always remain 
Vicar of Bray, but I shall make your 
curate a Canon of Windsor, whence 
he will be able to look down both 
upon you and your vicarage." 

Je8tis Hospital, founded by Wil- 
liam Goddara, 1(527, for 40 poor per- 
sons, is a very picturesque quad- 
rangle of brick almshouses, enclosing 
a garden-plot planted with flowers. 
There is an old chapel, and tiie 
statue of the founder remains over 
the entrance. 

1 m. further down the river is 
Movkeif Islandy so called from « 
pavilion built there by the 8rd Duke 
of Marlborough, covered in the in- 
side with paintings of monkeys, by 
Clermont, in various ludicrous atti-> 
tndes. Another building on the 
island, used as a billiard-room, has 
a fine carved ceiling. 

2 . m. W. of Bray are the remains of 
the picturesque manor-house of Ock- 
weUs, or Ookholt (now a farm- 
house), which mufk resembles the 
timber halls of Cheshire. It is of 
the time of Henry YIl., but is usually 
placed earlier, from the fact of ante- 
lopes appearing as supporters of the 
royal arms in one of the hall-win- 
dows, which would seem to give the 
date of Henry VI. The manor was 
originally granted to Richaid de Nor- 



rcys* the cook of Queen Eleanor, wife 
of Henry III., in 1267, whose descen- 
dants remained there till 1786. Ti.e 
old hall formerly contained a series 
of stained windows in which the 
Norreys arms were frequently re- 
peated, with their motto, *^Feyth- 
fully serve." 

26 m. On 1. 2 m. White WaWiam, 
with a cb. rebuilt in 1868 with the 
addition of a lofty stone tower. 
Heame, the antiquary, was a native 
of the village, his father being the 
parish clerk. The moated manor- 
house (now a farm) was once the 
residence oi Prince Arthur, son of 
Henry YIL Heame relates a story 
of a Mr. John Bower, who held the 
living for 67 years, dying in 1644. 
Preaching before Queen Elizabeth, 
he addressed her as **my royal 
queen," which a little while after 
he changed to " my noble queen." 
** What," said her majesty, " am I 
ten groats worse than I was ? " which 
pun so overwhelmed the preacher 
that he never ventured on a sermon 
again, but always read a homily. 

1 m. W. further is Shottethrooke (C. 
B. Yansittart, Esq.), a manor for- 
merly held by providing charcoal to 
make the crown and regalia at a 
coronation, a tenure explained by 
ita owner in the reign of William 
Bufus being Alward me goldsmith. 
The Pttrk contains the most beau- 
tiful Gothic ChvTch in the county ; it 
is pore Dec., and quite a minia^ 
ture cathedral, cruciform, surmounted 
by a spire. The fine tracery of the 
E. window deservea especial notice, 
as also the external masonry of 
square dose-jointed flint. The eh. 
was built 1837, by Sir WiUiam 
Trussel, who also founded a college 
here. He lies in the N. transept^ 
beneath a richly-wrought canopy of 
(lOthic arches^ and, according to 
Heame^ ia '•^ wri^t up in lead, with 
his wife in leather at hi» feet»" His 
dauber Margaret, Lady Pem- 
brugge, ia buried near him, under a 
slab, with afinebra8a(14Gl). There 
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is likewise a brass of a priest and 
a franklin (c. 1370), enmved by 
Waller. Here also is the tomb of 
of Sir R. Powle, 1678, and of Sir 
T. Noke, ^'who for his great age 
and virtuous life was reverenced 
bv all men, and commonly called 
Father Noke." His Latin epitaph 
is by Lady Hoby of Bisham, the 
learned sister of Lady Bacon and 
Lady Burleigh. In the churchyard 
is buried Dr. Dodwell, who here 
wrot^his * De Cyclis Veterum,' and 
his learned friend Dr. Francis Cherry, 
the patron of Heame, wiiii the epi- 
taph, *' Hie jaoet peccatorum maxi- 
mus, 1713." When the ch. was 
restored (1852), traces of its Norm, 
predecessor were found. 

" A little body of nonjuring friends 
were settled at Shottesbrooke ; at 
their head was Francis Cherry of 
Shottesbrooke House, whose worth 
and hospitality, combined with gen- 
teel aocompli^ments and a hand- 
some person, rendered him the idol 
of Berkshire. His house, in which 
he Yfoa able to make up 70 beds for 
the officers and soldiery who were 
quartered upon him in the Revo- 
lution, was always open to the de- 
prived clergy, and became a com- 
plete hotel for friendship, learning, 
and distress. Bp. Ken divided his 
time between Shottesbrooke and 
Longleat House. Bowdler and his 
family were frequent guests, and 
Robert Nelson would frequently 
ride over from Lord Berkelej^^s at 
Cranford. Dr. Grabe always found 
a welcome there. Charles Leslie, 
disguised in regimentals, was con- 
cealed by Mr. Cherry for 6 months 
at a house belonging to him at 
White Waltham. The display of his 
horsemanship in the hunting-field 
would sometimes pique the emu- 
lation of King WUliam: and Mr. 
Cherry, observing one day that he 
was closely pressed by the king, 
risked his life for the sake of break- 
ing the usurper's neck, and plunged 
into a frightfully deep and broad 



part of the Thames, in the hope 
that William might be induced to 
follow. To the Princess Anne he 
would always pay the most par- 
ticular attention, riding up to her 
calash; but when she assumed her 
father's crown the queen missed Mr. 
Cherry from her side, and pointed 
him out in the distance to her at- 
tendants, saying, ^ There goes one 
of the honestest gentlemen in my 
dominions.' " — Memoirs of Hie pious 
Robert Nelson. 

Local tradition tells, that when the 
architect of Shottesbrooke Ch. was 
placing the last stone on the top of 
the spire, he called for wine to 
drink the king's health ; after drink- 
ing it, he immediately fell to the- 
ground, was dashed to pieces, and 
buried on the spot; also that a 
coffin-shaped stone was placed over 
his remains, the interjection " O ! 1" 
which he uttered when dying, being 
the only thing engraven upon it. 

31 m. Twyford Junction Stat. On 
N. a Brandi Line to Henley (Bte. 
10). 

Twyford, which is a part of 
Hurst paii^ (Rte. 2), takes its 
name from the two fords over the 
river Loddon, which falls into the 
Thames 3 m. N. There is a Charity 
at Twyford consisting of a chapel, 
schoolhouse, and house for the chap- 
lain and master, due to the grati- 
tude of Mr. Polehampton, a merchant 
(1721), who, having been found as an 
infant on a cold night in December, 
half-famished and frozen, at a door 
in the village (of the house opposite 
the school), was taken in, car^ for, 
and instructed in those rudiments of 
learning which laid the foundation 
of his future prosperity. 

1 m. E. is Ruscombe, with a re- 
stored ch. (Trans.-Norm.). William 
Penn died, July 30, 1718, in a large 
house near the ch., pulled down 
about 1840. 

33 m. 1 m. N. is Sonning (Rte. 
10;. 'J'he line here runs for about 
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2 m. in a cutting, in some parts 60 ft. 
deep, and 200 ft. wide at top. 

On leaving the Sonning cutting, 
on rt. 1 m. is Holme Park (B. Palmer, 
Esq., long M.P. for Berks). The 
rly. again enters the valley of the 
Thames at the point where 

" Clear Kennet overtakes 
His lord, the stately Thaaied," 

and traverses the rich alluvial meads 
to Beading. 

On S., near the line, is Earley 
Court (Mrs. C. Stephens), where 
Scott, Lord Stowell, died (Bte. 8). 
Soon after, tiie Kennet is crossed 
near its junction with the Thames. 
Next the huge County Gaol is seen, 
a red-brick building so profusely 
decorated with white stone facings 
as to commonly bear the name of 
the Palace Prison. Close adjoining 
are the remains of Beading Abbey, 
amid which is a Boman Catholic 
chapel, by Pugin, in which several 
carved stones from the ruins are 
preserved. Across the river rises the 
wooded hill of Caversham (Bte. 10). 

36 m. Beading Junction Stat. 
Here the lines of the South- Western 
and South-Eastem Companies fall 
in, furnishing communication with 
Guildford, Beigate, Dover, &c. (see 
Handbooks for Kent and Surrey); 
and lines are given off to Basing- 
stoke, Newbury, Uungerford, De- 
vizes, &c. 

Beading (^Inns: Great Western 
Hotel, Queen's Hotel), Pop. 32,313, 
is situated on the Kennet, 1^ m. 
above its junction with the Thames. 
It is a venr flourishing town, which 
has more than trebled ite pop. with- 
in the present centy. (pop. in 1801, 
9742), but possesses few objects of an- 
tiquarian ioterert, being now chiefly 
remarkable for its great Bly. Stat., its 
Gaol, and for Huntley and Palmer's 
manufacture of biscuits. 

The earliest mention of Beading 
is in 868, when Ivor the Dane fixed 



his head-quarters there. Of the 
Norm, castle, which was held for 
Stephen, not a trace remains, except 
in the name of C^aetle-etreet In 1643 
the town endured a siege from the 
Parliamentary army under Essex; 
the mound in the Forbury is a part 
of the intrenchmeute then thrown 
up. The town was again occupied 
by the royalists after the first battle 
of Newbury, but soon abandoned. 
In December, 1688, there was a 
shaip encounter at Beading between 
the forces of King James and those 
of the Prince of Orange. The former, 
though the more numerous, being 
also fired on from the houses, were 
driven out. Shortly after, a rumour 
that the disbanded Lrish soldiers were 
ravaging and murdering wherever 
they went, raised such a panic, that 
it received the name of " the Irish 
Cry." This anniversary, and the 
belief that the Irish soldiers intended 
to massacre the inhabitants during 
divine service, were long commemo- 
rated by the ringing of bells and the 
beJIad of the 'Beading Skirmish/ 
which told how — 

" Five handred Papisbes came there 
To make a final end 
Of all the town in time of prayer. 
But Ood did them defend." 

In a house in Broad-st., now de- 
stroyed (engraved in Man's *Hist. 
of Beading * , Abp. Laud was bom, 
the son of a clothier : in his pro- 
sperity he founded charities for his 
native town, which still remain. Sir 
Thomas White, the founder of St. 
John's College at Oxford, was also a 
native of Beading, and established 
2 scholarships in his new foundation 
for his native place. " John Bunyan 
was well known at Beading, where 
he sometimes went through the 
streets dressed like a carter, with a 
long whip in his hand, to avoid 
detection. In a visit to that place 
he contracted the disease which 
brought him to the grave." John 
Blagrave the mathematician, Joseph 
Blagrave the astrologer, Merrick the 
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poet, and Jadge Talfourd, were also 
natives of Beading. 

The primary cause of the pro- 
sperity of thii) borough was the 
wealth of its abbey; but as early 
as Edward I. it vrea famous for its 
cloth manufacture, which has now 
disappeared; but it still remains a 
great mart for c<»ii and agricultural 
produce. The flower-farm of the 
Messrs. Sutton, on the London-road 
(seen fnwn the rly.), is well worth a 
visit. 

St. Laierencs Churchy near the mar- 
ket place, has a tall flint tower with 
detached tourelles» good Perp. win- 
dows, and a restored E. E. chancel. 
It once possessed a silver gridiron, 
containing a relic of St. Lawrence. 
There are some 15th-centy. Brasses; 
and one of 1584 for Edward Butler, 
five times mayor, but it has lost the 
inscription recorded by Ashmole : — 

" Christ is to me as life on earth, and death 

to me is gain, 
Because J trust through Him alone salvation 

to obtain. 
So brittle Is the state of man, so soon it doth 

decay. 
So all the glory of the world must pass and 

fade away." 

The N. aisle contains the monument 
of John Blagrave, having the effigy 
in a cloak and rufi', holding a globe 
and a quadrant, with the epitaph — 

** Johannes Blagravus 
Totus matheniaticas 
Cum matre t-epultus.'* 

He left a legacy for the enccmrage- 
ment of Reading maidservants: — 
The churchwardens of each of the 
3 parishes were to choose maidser- 
vants of 5 yecn*8' standing, who were 
to meet and throw dice for a purse 
of 1(M. on Good Friday. " This is 
lucky money,'* says Ashmole ; " for 
I never yet heard of a maid who 
got the 102., but soon after found a 
good husband." 

St. Marif^t foimded on the site of 
a nunneiy built by Elfnda, to expiate 
the murder of her stepson, was for- 
merly called the Minster, which 
name still remains as that of the ad- 



joining street. The eh. is said to 
have been rebuilt (1551) with the 
materials of the abbey and friary, 
"and the singular mixture of good 
and bad Gothic seems to verify this 
account" (/. H, P.y. The nave has 
a good roof of early character, older 
thsm the corbels on which it rests. 
The chequered tower of flint and 
ashlar, the monument of William 
Kendiick and his wife, and the old 
poorbox (date 1627) merit notice. 
Near this ch. was the Oretde, of 
Jacobean architecture, the ancient 
Woolmerchants' and Dyers' Hall, 
founded by John Kendrick in 1626, 
but pulled down about 1863. It 
derived its name from Orchil {Boc- 
eeUa Hnctoriay, a lichen brought 
from the Canary Isles, and used in 
dyeing. 

St. Gilei'a Church waamuch damaged 
during the siege of 1643 : the tower 
has been rebuilt, and is surmounted 
by a slender spire. At the N.W. 
extremity of the town is the Gretf- 
friars* Churchy a fragment of the old 
monastic ch., which long served a» 
the borough gaol, but was in 186-1: 
ttig^n adapted to religions use. 
Notice the beautiful Dec. W. window; 
also the side windows of the aisles 
There are several modem churches, 
and numeroTB chapels, but none of 
any architectural merit. 

The chief object of interest in 
Beading is its Benedictine Abbey, 
now a mere shell, but formerly the 
third in size and wealth of all Eng- 
lish abbeys. Founded by Henry I, 
1121, it was endowed by him with 
the privilege of coining, and he 
further secured its fortunes by pre- 
senting it with the hand of Stv Jam( b 
the Apostle, which had been given to 
him by his daughter Maud. When 
he died at Bouen of eating stewed 
lampreys^ his heart, tongue, brains^ 
atnd bowels were buried there, and 
the rest of Ms body was sent to 
Beading Abbey. His daughter, who 
was the wife <k the Emperor Henry 
lY. and mother of Henry II., was 
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likewise interred here. Her epitaph 
is recorded by Camden : — 
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" Magna hortu, majorqae viro, sed maxima 
partu; 
Hie Jacet Henrici filia, sponsa, parens." 

Here also was buried William the 
eldest son of Henry II. (d. 1156). 
Some of these royal tombs were 
destroyed and the bones *Hhrown 
out " at the dissolution in 1539, when 
Hugh Faringdon the abbot was hung, 
drawn, and quartered, for denying 
the royal supremacy. The magni- 
ficent monument of Henry I. was 
destroyed temp. Edward VI. 

Many parliaments have been held 
at Beading. Here Henry II. held 
one in 1184, and here he, in 1185, 
received Heraclius, patriarch of 
Jerusalem, who presented him with 
the keys of the Holy Sepulchre and 
the royal banners of the city. Here 
met the convocation for the trial of 
Longchamp Bishop of Ely, regent 
during the absence of Bichard I. ; 
and two ecclesiastical councils — one 
under the legate Pandulph in the 
reign of John, the other imder Arch- 
bishop Peckham in 1270. Here also 
Bichard II. was reconciled to his 
nobles in 1389, through the inter- 
vention of John of Gaunt. Henry 
VIII. converted the abbey into a 
palace, occasionally residing there 
himself. It was afterwards fre- 
qutntly occupied by the sovereign 
till its destruction in the great rebel- 
lion. "The ruins, though stripped, 
by destroyers of more than ordinary 
patience and industry, of almost 
every stone which cased the walls, 
still, though built only of small 
flints, defy the injuries of time and 
weather, and have more the appear- 
ance of rocks than of the work of 
human hands." — Englefield, Huge 
masses of the stone were used in build- 
ing the hospited of the Poor Knights 
of Windsor ; others by Gen. Conway 
in a bridge across the Wargrave-road. 
Among the remains still standing 
are a portion of the great hall in 
which the parliaments were held, and 



where the marriage of Edward IV. 
with Elizabeth Woodville was first 
made public; and of the ch, dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas k Becket, which 
once contained the royal monuments, 
and in which John of Gaunt was 
married to Blanche of Lancaster in 
1359. The foundation of a Norm, 
apsidal chapel may still be seen at 
the E. end of the Boman GathoHo 
chapel, into the walls of which many 
Norm, fragments have been built. 
The site is now laid out and planted 
as a pleasure-groimd. 

In the Forbury (suburb, Vor-burg) 
is the Abbey Gateway^ visible from 
the Bly. It is a rebuilding by Scatty 
the old gateway having fallen down 
in 1861. An Assize Court-house, of 
very incongruous appearance, adjoins 
it. Within the brick shell of the 
Abbey Mill, on a brapch of the Een- 
net, just behind this gate, are several 
Trans.-Norm. arches — one with the 
zigzag. In the Forbury, close to 
St. Lawrence's Ch., was the Gram' 
mar-Schoal (forming part of the 
Town-hall), at which Archbishop 
Laud was educated, and of which 
the Marian martyr, Julius [Jocelyn] 
Palmer, was master. This school, 
which greatly flourished under the 
well-known Dr. Valpy, head-master, 
was removed to a new site on the 
London-road in 1871. The various 
Mfiuihouses of the town form a hand- 
some group of buildings in Castle- 
street, erected 1865. 

The County Hospital^ on the Lon- 
don-road, has a fine Ionic portico. 

Fuller tells the story of Henry VIH. 
and the Abbot of Beading, how, 
"As the King was hunting in Wind- 
sor Forest, having lost his way, he 
was invited to the Abbot's table, 
where he passed for one of the royal 
guard. A sirloin of beef was placed 
before him, on which the King laid 
on so lustily as not disgracing one 
of that place for which he had been 
mistaken. *Well fare thy heart,' 
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qnoth the Abbot, * for here, in a cup 
of sack, I remember the health of 
his grace your master. I would give 
100 pounds on condition that I 
could feed so lustily on beef as you 
do. Alas I my weak and squeezie 
stomach will hardly digest the wing 
of a small rabbit or chicken.' The 
King pleasantly pledged him, and 
depflurted undiscovered. Some weeks 
after, the Abbot was sent for, clapt 
into the Tower, kept close prisoner, 
and fed for a short time on bread 
and water; yet not so empty was 
his body of food as his mind was 
filled with fears, making many sus- 
picions to himself when and how he 
had incurred the King's displeasure. 
At last a sirloin of beef was set be- 
fore him, when he verified the pro- 
verb that two hungry meals make 
a glutton. In springs King Henry, 
out of a private lobby where he had 
placed himself. ' * My lord,* quoth 
the King, 'deposit presently your 
100 pounds in gold, or else no going 
hence all the days of your life. I 
have been your physician to cure 
you of your squeezie stomach, and 
here, as I deserve, I demand my fee 
for the same.' The Abbot down 
with his dust, and, glad he escaped 
so, returned to Beading, as some- 
what lighter in purse, so much more 
merry in heart, than when he came 
thence." 

Beading was formerly connected 
with Gaversham by a picturesque 
old bridge, with a chapel of the Vir- 
gin, covered by a rude fisherman's 
hut. A handsome iron bridge has' 
succeeded it, the road to which is 
raised considerably above the old 
level . " On an island below it, now a 
yerdant meadow, was fought a wager 
of battle between Bobert de Mont- 
fort and Henry de Essex, in the 
presence of King Henry H." Essex, 
who was accused of cowardice or 
treachery in throwing; away the royal 
standard at Consillt (see Handbook 
for North Wales), was defeated, 
but he was allowed to save his life 



by becoming a monk in Beading 
Abbey. 

The environs of Beading are ex- 
ceedingly pleasant, though the low 
meadows near the Thames often 
suffer from winter fioods. 

Three 'Mile Cross, 3 m. on the 
Basingstoke road, was the residence 
of Miss Mitford, who has described 
it in * Our Village.* Her ' Becollec- 
tions of a Literary Life ' is also full 
of local descriptions. She after- 
wards lived at Swailowfieldj and 
died there (Bte. 3). 

Leaving Beading the rly. keeps 
very near the river, and being carried 
at some height above, affords 6ne 
views of the valley, and the opposite 
(Oxfordshire) bank, as described in 
Bte. 10. The line passes through the 
grounds of Purley Rouse (J, Wilder, 
Esq.), and reaches at 41 1 m. Fang- 
bourne (Stat.). Inns: Elephant 
Greorge, both much resorted to by 
anglers. The view across the river 
to Whitchurch is very fine (Bte. 10). 
2 m. S. are the almost adjoining vil- 
lages of SvXham and THdmarsh, both 
pleasantly placed. The ch. of Sul- 
ham is modem, in a very neatly-kept 
ch.-yard. ; but that of Tidmarsh is 
E. E., with a semi-octagonal apse 
(engraved in ^ Gloss, of Architec- 
ture '). The doorway is rich Norm., 
and there are 2 good 15th-centy. 
Brasses. Tidmarsh House (J. Hop- 
kins, Esq.). 

43 m. On W. the handsome lodge- 
gates of Basildon Park (C. Morrison, 
Esq.). Basildon Church lies on the 
other side of the line, which almost 
immediately after crosses the Thames 
into Oxfordshire by a fine 4-arched 
bridge. The ch., in front of which 
a Boman pavement was discovered 
in making the rly., has a good Dec. 
chancel, and an E. E. South doorway. 

Basildon Park, a handsome white 
stone building, with Corinthian por- 
tico, was in the 18th centy. the seat 
of the Fanes (Viscount Fane of Ire- 
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land). It is remarkable for the 
-works of art which it contains, of 
which the following are worth 
notice : — 

HaU. — ^A quadrangular Roman 
altar from the Strawberry-Hill col- 
lection, ornamented with a bas-r^ief 
of the death of Opheltes; a land- 
scape by Turner, in the style of 
Claude, *'a chef-d'oeuvre oi this 
great master." 

Octagon, — Wm. Hilton^ scene from 
Milton^s *Gomu8'; Sir Chas. East- 
lake, Flight of Francesco Carrara, 
Duke of Padua, and his Duchess, 
fromGioY.GaleazzoVisconti; Turner, 
a landscape; 0>Ut?i«, the Fisherman's 
PareweU; Webster, the Sick Girl; 
Hogarth, the Punch Club, a well- 
known picture, showing the various 
effects of the beverage; PickersgiU, 
portrait of Alex, von Humboldt; 
Witkie, a young girl confessing 
(Borne, 1827); Stanfield, Italian sea- 
coast; HiUon, Penelope recognising 
Ulysses. 

Library. — N, Poussin, Bacchana- 
lian scene, ^* one of the finest speci- 
mens of the master; Rembrandt, a 
portrait, supposed to be his daughter ; 
Hubens^ the Virgin and Child, with 
St. Joseph, *^in a powerful trans- 
parent golden tone ** ; Parmigianino, 
Cupid, formerly in the Pal. Barbe- 
rini at Rome; a fine bronze statue 
of a Msenad. 

Pink Drawing' Boom. — Leonardo 
da Vinci, half-length female figure ; 
over mantelpiece, a bas-relief in 
ivory by Francois da Quesnoy. 

Oak Room. — Teniers, an old 
woman of Antwerp with a doctor; 
interior of a stable ; Guercino, St. 
Sebastian pierced with arrows : 
Vandyke, portrait of Charles I.; 
portraits of two ladies seated, Dorothy 
Percy, and Lucy Percy, countesses 
of Leicester and Carlisle (Waller's 
heroines), from Strawberry Hill ; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, his own portrait ; 
Poussin, two landscapes ; Waiteau, a 
group of ladies and gentlemen listen- 
ing to the guitar of Pierrot; Hob- 
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I hema, a cottage and treei — ** its effect 
is equally powerful and transpiuent " ; 
Vujardin, the Farrier's Shop ; Gys^ 
sets, dead game ; Ba^khuyf«Hy a sei^ 
piece ; A. von Ostade, room in a 
tavern after dinner : Van de VeUde, 
Paul Potter, Both, landscapes. 

School-Room. — Harlow, the Trial 
of Catherine of Aragon; Crr^tMW, 
study for a picture in the Louvre. 

44| m. Goring (Stat.) This, and 
the opposite village of Streatley, will 
be found described in Bte. 10. 

[A most interesting visit may be 
maide frt)m Goring to Aldworth, a vil- 
lage 4 m. W., lying at the foot of the 
Berkshire downs. The small Church 
is a good Dec. edifice, with £. £. 
tower, and has been well restored by 
St, Aubyn. It is remarkable for 9 
fine monumental effigies, which re- 
present 6 knights in armour (5 with 
legs crossed, and 6 or 7 ft. in stature), 
1 civilian and 2 females ; 6 of these 
figureli are under enriched Dec. cano- 
pies; 2 are on altar-tombs ; 1 is in the 
ch,-yard. They represent members 
of the family of De la Beohe (Flem- 
ings, who came over with the Con- 
queror), lords of this manor temp. 
Edward II. and III. ; tiie last of 
them, Sir Nicholas, was tutor to 
the Black Prince (d. 1347). Queen 
Elizabeth is said to have ridden on 
a pillion behind the Earl of Lei- 
cester, all the way from Ewelme, to 
inspect these celebrated tombs. ** In 
the E. ende of ye yle did hang a 
Table fiiirly written in Parchment, 
of all ye names of ys family of De 
la Beche : but ye Earle of Leicester, 
coming with ye Queen Elizabeth in 
progresse, tooke it down to show it 
ner, and it was never brought 
againe." — Symonds' Diary. 

^^ The common people call the 
statue under the outside of the ch., 
John Everafraid; and say further 
that he gave his soul to the Devil, 
if ever he was buried either in 
churche or churchyard, so he was 
buried under the churche wall, under 
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an arohe." The story — a similar tale 
is current elsewhere (see Bte. 26) — ^is 
still current among the yillagers/ 
who call 3 of the other statues, 
John Long, John Strong, and John 
Neverafraid. "The 5 Ibross-legged 
effigies were probably Sir Ro&ri 
de la Beche, Sir John and Wil- 
liam his sons, and Thomas and 
William his grandsons, who all died 
before 1310, and may all have been 
personally engaged in the Holy 
Wars. Sir Robert wm probably 
the founder of the ch., and his sta- 
tue would be that under the S. wall. 
Philip de la Beche, his grandson, 
founded the chancel and S. aisle, and 
he doubtless erected the 5 cross- 
legged effigies to his ancestors. The 
2 tombs on the S. side may be pre-* 
sumed to be Sir Philip, that in the 
centre of the ch. to be his son Sir 
John. The other effigies on the 
same tomb are doubtless Sir Nicholas 
and his wife Margaret, the last of 
the family:'— HewiU's * Hundred of 
Compton.* 

In the churciiyard is an old yew 
whose trunk measures 9 yards in 
circumference. Nothing remains of 
the Castle de la Beche but the name 
in the " Beche Farm," where many 
encaustic tiles have been found.] 

47^ m. MouUford Junction Stat. 
Hence a Branch Line of 3} m. runs 
off on rt. to Wallingford {post). 

The small Dec. ch. of Moulsford 
has been restored by Mr. G. G. Scott. 
The river scenery here is very beau- 
tiful. 

1 J m. N. is GhoUey (the " Island 
of Ceol"), where was formerly an 
expiatory monastery, founded 986, 
by Etheired for the murder of Ed- 
ward the Martyr. It was granted 
by Henry I. as a country retreat to 
the Abbots of Reading. There re- 
mained until the beginning of this 
century a very ancient stone barn, 51 
ft. high, 54 ft. wide, and 303 long. 
A tablet on the wall of its successor 
records the fact that " In this barn 



John Lanesley threshed, for Mr, 
Joseph Hopkins, 5 quarters 7 bushels 
and a half of wheat in 13 hours, 
on March 15, 1747." " The ch. of 
Gholsey, founded about the same 
time as Reading Abbey, was rebuilt 
in the 13th cent., but tiie lower part 
of the tower is of early Norm, cha- 
racter" {Rickman). 

2 m. N.W. of Cholsey is the in- 
teresting Church of North Moreton. 
The chancel is early Dec., and has on 
the S. side a chapel which preserves 
some good early glass, and several 
monuments with floriated crosses. 
I'he tower is Perp. with a bold open 
parapet. The curious angle piscina 
is engraved in Rickman. The mu- 
tilated Church of South Moreton has a 
buttress with a niche in which is 
sculptured a shield of arms; it also 
is figured by Rickman. 1 m. W. is 
Hagbourn, with a fine Church mainly 
E. E., but with late Perp. clerestory. 
The village cross remains almost 
perfect, and is made to support a 
sundial. Harwell, 2 m. further W., 
has a fine cruciform Church, the nave 
Trans.-Norm., the transepts E. E., 
and the chancel Dec., with some 
original painted glass. The ch. 
contains a memorial of the singular 
legacy of Christ. Elderfield, 1652, 
who left lands for the purpose of 
purchasing ^^2 milch cows every 
spring to be given to the 2 poorest 
men in the parish, for their sus- 
tenance." As it was found impos- 
sible for the poor men to get pasture 
for their cows, the trustees of this 
legacy give it away in meat at 
Christmas instead. 

[51 m. WaUingford (Stat.) Inn: 
Lamb. A very ancient borough, now 
returning one M.P. (Pop. 2972). A 
British origin is commonly ascribed 
to the place, and traces of Roman 
earthworks remain. The town was 
destroyed by the Danes in 1006, 
but was rebuilt, and at the time of 
the Conquest was iu the possession 
of Wygod, a Saxo'.i, who seems to 
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haye received William and the Kor- 
mana in a friendly manner. His 
daughter and his lands were g^ven 
to Robert d'Oiley, who, beside 
building a castle at Oxford, greatly 
strengthened that of Wallingforo. 
This castle was of great importance 
as a fortress during the stormy times 
which followed. Hither the Em- 
press Maud, mother of Henry II., 
fled through the snow, after her 
escape from Oxford Castle, to Brian 
I^tzcount, its owner by his marriage 
with the heiress of Robert d'Oiley. 
She was pursued by Stephen, who 
built a castle at Growmareh, on the 
opposite side of the riyer, in order to 
blockade her more easUy, but she 
again escaped to Gloucester. Brian, 
however, held out for several years 
against all the power of Stephen, 
and when he was apparently reduced 
to extremity, in the year 1153, Prince 
Henry came to his rescue. A treaty 
was in consequence made at WaUing- 
ford, which secured the young prince's 
eventual succession to the throne, 
and Brian then did homage to 
Stephen. He, however, distnisted 
the Mug, and shortly after went 
on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
his wife also entering a nunnery. 
Henry II. seized on me castle and 
town, soon after his accession, and 
granted a charter to the burgesses; 
he also held a council here in 1155. 
In 1231 Henry lU. granted the 
castle to his brother Richard Earl 
of Cornwall, who transmitted it to 
his son Edmimd, upon whose death 
it again fell to the crown, and so 
remained for many years. In 1308 
Edward H. granted it to Piers 
Graveston, who celebrated the event 
b^ holding a tournament, at which 
his behaviour gave mortal offence to 
the English nobles. In 1317 tiie 
king bratowed the castle on his 
queen, and from that time forth it 
was often used as a royal residence, 
and sometimes as a state prison. In 
1323 a forcible attempt was made 
to release some of the partisans of | 



Thomas of Lancaster confined here ; 
and in 1399 it was the prison of 
Thomas Duke of Surrey. Joan of 
Kent, the widow of the Black Prince, 
died here in 1385, and it was the re- 
sidence of the younj? queen Isabel 
during the absence of Richard II. in 
Ireland. It was afterwards granted 
to Queen Catherine, the widow of 
Henry V. 

Leland, in the 16th centy., de- 
scribes the castle as *'8ore yn 
mine;" but Camden, writing some- 
what later, says that its size and 
magnificence were still such as to 
amaze him, coming there, as a 
lad, from Oxford. The present re- 
mains are small, and are chiefly 
confined to a fragment of wall in a 
nursery-garden, and an oriel window 
overhanging the river. Gough says 
that the outwork of the castle is 
evidently Roman, the stones being 
laid herring-bone fashion, as at 
Silchester. WaUingford was the 
last place in Berkshire which held 
out for Charles, and was taken by 
FairfiEix, July 27, 1646, after a 65 
days' siege. Of the 14 churches 
mentioned by Leland, 3 only re- 
main. 8t, Mar^e (restored) is late 
Perp. ; on its tower is a mounted 
figure said to represent King Stephen. 
8t. IjeonardTa (rebuilt 1849, by Hake- 
toell, except the N. wall) has a 
Norm, doorway. St Peter^Sy near 
the bridge, contains the grave of 
Sir William Blackstone, to whom a 
modem Gothic monument has been 
erected on its S. wall; the ugly 
spire was designed by him. The 
Thames is croe»ed by a good stone 
bridge, erected at a cost of £14,000. 
On the opposite bank, in Oxford- 
shire, is the small Norm. ch. of 
Crovjmarth (restored). 

WaUingford suffered much from 
the opening of the rly., but is now 
recovering and has a line in pro- 
gress, which will connect it with the 
Oxford, Thame, and Wycombe branch 
of the G. W. B. (Rte. 12).] 
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Leaving Monlsford, the line croBseB 
an open plain, known as Haghoume 
Marsh. On N.E. appear the Dyke 
Hills, near Dorchester, and on W. 
the high nonnd and conical hills 
that form tne Berkshire downs. 

58^ m. Dideoi Junctian- Stat, 
Hence the line runs W. to Swindon 
(Bte. 5) and the West; and N. to 
Oxford, Bunbury, &o. (Btes. 19, 
24). The village of Dideot is very 
small, but the Vhurch (E. £., Dec. 
and Perp.) has some fragments of 
good early painted glass, and an 
effigy, supposed to be that of the 
first mitred abbot of Abingdon (c. 
1270). There is the base of a cross 
in the ch.-yard, and a very fine yew- 
tree. 

2 m. N. E. of Dideot are the 2 
villages of LitUe Wittenham and 
Long WiUenhitm, The Church of the 
first has been rebuilt ; it contains 
the tomb of Sir Henry Dunch and 
his wife, who was the aunt of Oliver 
Cromwell. Long Wittenham C^urc^ 
(restored) is mainly Dec., and of 
much interest. It retains some ori- 
ginal glass, has a remarkable leaden 
font, of Trans.-Norm date, numerous 
encaustic tiles, and a veiy singular 
piscina, a small cross-legged effigy 
in armour lying on the edge; it is 
engraved in * Glossary of Archi- 
tecture.' Six large iron spear- 
heads, found in the Thames near 
this place in 1843, are preserved in 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 



ROUTE 5. 

DIDCOT TO SWINDON. 

Great Western Bly. 24 m. 

« 

Leaving Dideot, we have at 2 in. 
Sutton CouHenay, H m. K. The 
manor, which was an early posses- 
sion of the abbots of Abingdon, was 
exchanged by the Abbot Bethuniu 
with Emwulf, King of the Mercians, 
for the ancient royal palace in the 
Isle of Andersey, close to the mo- 
nastery, where the King had kept 
his hounds and hawks to the great 
annoysmce of the monks. Henry IL 
gave it to Beginald Courtenay, an- 
cestor of the Earls of Devon, by 
whom it was twice forfeited : first 
by Thos. Courtenay, who fought 
against Edward ly. at Towton ; and 
a^rwards, when it had been re- 
stored to the family, by the attainder 
of Henry Marquis of Exeter, 1539. 

The Church was given by the Con- 

Jueror to the Abbey of Abingdon. 
t still retains some Norm, work, 
and a Trans.-Norm. font, but is 
chiefly Deo. and Perp. One of its 
Trans.-Norm. windows is engraved 
in * Glossary of Architecture.' Not 
far from the ch. is the Manor-home^ 
of the time of Edward lU., which 
was used by the abbots as a* place 
of country retirement. The inte- 
rior is in parts very perfect, its hall 
retaining its ancient roof and pointed 
windows filled with Dec. tracery, 
and one of the chambers at the end 
of the hall its open roof. " Under 
one of the windows is a low side- 
opening, with foliated tracery, an 
elegant piece of work, and very 
curious, as no other instance is 
known of a low side-window in a 
hall. Opposite the ch.-tower is an- 
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other old house of Trans.-Norm. 
and E. B. character." (J. H, P.) 

1 m. E. is Appleford, where the 
small Norm, and E. E. ch. has a 
singular Trans.-Norm. font, round 
below and octagonal at top. 

3 m. Stev&nton (Stat.). The vil- 
lage lying low, and so subject to 
floods, has a raised causeway through 
its entire length, pleasantly planted 
with trees. The Church, Dec. and 
Perp.,has some rich moulded imposts 
to the tower arches, ornamented on 
the one side with thcball-fiower and 
on the other with stalked roses — " a 
curious and rich specimen." (/. H, 
P.) There is a good Brars for 
Richard Do and his 2 wives (1476). 

6f m. Wantage Road Stat, is in the 
hamJet of Grove^ which has a small 
modem ch. 

1 m. N.W. is West Hanney, with a 
fine cruciform Church. The chancel 
is late and poor Perp., but the rest is 
well worth examination. The nave 
has Norm, pillars, some of them 
altered into Dec. ; the transepts are 
E. E. ; the S. aisle is Dec., with 
square-headed windows and a rich 
panelled parapet; the N. doorway 
is good Norm.; the S. doorway 
equally good Dec. There are ^rowMs, 
ranging from 1370 to 1611, one being 
that of Sir Christopher Lytcot, 1599, 
*^who was knighted in the camp 
before Eouen by the French king 
Henry I\. ;" he is represented in 
a highly ornamented suit of armour. 

The town of Wantage {Inn : Bear), 
is 2i m. S. of the stat. (Pop. 3100). 
It is celebrated as the birthplace of 
King Alfred, and appears to have 
been his own patrimony, as he left 
it by will to his wife. The site of 
the Saxon palace in which Alfred 
was bom is supposed to be an en- 
closure called the High Garden, on 
the S. side of the brook (a branch 
of the Ock) which runs through the 
town. The adjoining orchajd is 
still called Court Close. 

Wantage was at the Conquest re- 



tained by the crown, but passed 
afterwards through a series of noble 
hands, among which were Baldwin 
de Bethune, William de Valence, 
Hugh Bigod, Fulk Fitzwarren, and 
the Bourchiers Earls of Bath. The 
Fitzwarrens obtained a grant of a 
market from Henry HI., but this 
was allowed to fall into disuse, and 
has only been revived since the 
opening of the rly. 

The cruciform Church of 88. Peter 
and Patd is large and handsome, 
with a central tower, open below, 
and resting upon 4 magnificent Dec. 
piers. The nave is E. £., with Perp. 
clerestory and aisles. The transepts 
are Dec. ; the chancel Perp., with a 
restored Dec. E. window; the font 
large, E. E. There is a fine alabaster 
monument of Sir William Fitzwar- 
ren, a Knight of the Garter, and 
his lady, of the 14th centy. ; a large 
brass of Sir Ivo Fitzwarren, 1414, 
and several smaller ones. 

Wantage, though in a purely agri- 
cultural district, is remarkable for 
its schools. The National School, 
by Woodyer, is worth visiting from 
the drawings on its walls. The 
Grammar-Sdiool, built by a sub- 
scription raised at the jubilee in 
honour of Alfred, in 1849, has a fine 
Norm, doorway, a relic of the former 
school, and the oldest object in the 
town. There is also a school for 
training girls for service; and St. 
Mary*8 Home for penitents, under 
the superintendence of the Sisters 
of Mercy. 

Bishop Butler, the author of the 
* Analogy,* was bom at Wantage, 
1692, in a house called the Priory, 
adjoining the churchyard, and was 
educated at the grammar-school. 

\ m. W. of the town, near a farm- 
house called the Mead, are King 
Alfred! e Bath and WeU; the latter 
a basin of clear water, in a pretty 
dingle, formed by a number of small 
petrifying springs. 

1 m. E. of Wantage is the hamlet 
of CharUon, in the manor-house of 
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which, then the property of the Wil- 
mots, Charles I. occasionally resided 
in 1643 and 1644. 

[From Wantage several places of 
interest in early English history 
may be visited, the chalk ridge to 
the 8. being the " Ashdown," where 
the Danes were defeated by Alfred. 
Almost every eminence is crowned 
by earthworks, on the date of which 
various opinions may be entertained ; 
the White Horse, Wayland Smith's 
Gave, the Blowing Stone, are all 
within a moderate distance; and 
several picturesquely placed villages 
are to be met with, that would sup- 
ply abundant employment to the 
artist. *^ They are queer, straggling, 
old-fashioned places, the houses being 
dropped down without the least 
regularity, in nooks and outK)f-the- 
way comers, by the sides of shadowy 
lanes and footpaths, each with its 
patch of garden. They are built 
chiefly of good grey stone, and 
thatched; though within the last 
few years red brick cottages have 
multiplied, for the vale is beginning 
to manufacture lar«;ely both brick 
and tUes. There are lots of waste 
ground by the side of the road in 
every village, amounting often to 
village greens, where feed the pigs 
and ganders of the people ; and these 
roads are old-fashioned, homely 
roads, very dirty and badly made, 
and hardly endurable in winter, but 
still pleasant jog-trot roads running 
through the great pasture-lands, 
dotted liere and there with little 
clumps of thorns, where the sleek 
kine are feeding, with no fence on 
either side of them, and a gate at 
the end of the field, which makes 
you get out of your gig (if you 
keep one), and gives you a chance 
of looking about you at every 
quarter of a mile." — Tom Brovm*8 
Schooldays. 

2 m. S. W. is Leteombe Regis, where 
was a hunting seat of King John ; a 
moated farmhouse is believed to 



occupy the site. The Churchy mainly 
Deo. and Perp., has a good E. 
window of old stained glass, some 
Transr-Korm. and £. E. portions, 
and a round Norm, font with the 
scallop ornament. 

1 m. S. is the village of Leteombe 
Bcuset, with a small E. E. church, 
having a font of the same date To 
this place Dean Swift retired in 
April, 1713 ; and during his resi- 
dence there wrote his pamphlet 
'Free Thoughts on the Present 
State of Afiairs.' 

*• ihr faction tired, with grief he waits awhile, j 
His great oonteoding Mends to reconcile, 
Perfonn« what friendship, Jostice, truth re- 
quire; 
Wbat could be more, but decently retire .'" 

The Letcombee are celebrated for 
watercresses, which are sent up in 
large quantities to the London 
markets ; the training of racehorses 
is also a source of occupation. 

On the hill above is the earthwork 
called Leteombe Castle, It is sup- 
posed to have been a British town, 
and contains an area of 26 acres; 
the form is nearly circular, and it is 
protected by a double vallum. 

4 m. W. of Wantage is Sparsholt, 
where there is a very fine Dec. ch. 
The N. doorway of the nave is rich 
and peculiar Norm., and the iron- 
work of the door seems to be original, 
'i'he chancel is chiefly Dec., with a 
mailed efiSgy in a nighly-finished 
Dec. recess. There is also another 
early effigy, of wood; and in the 
S. transept 2 other wooden effigies 
on altar-tombs, ornamented at the 
sides with 9 fig^ures of knights in 
different attitudes. All these efS- 
gies are of the l4th centy., and were 
painted and gilt. They are sup- 
posed to be memorials of the Achara 
family. The roof, and a Dec. screen 
in the transept, are engraved in the 
* Gloss, of Architecture.* 

1 m. W. from Sparshdt is the 
small Norm. ch. of Kingston Lisle. 
Kingston Lisle House (E. Martin- 
Atkins, Esq.) has a pretty glen in 
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the park, and some fine old trees. | 
A short distance S., on the road to 
Lambome, under the shade of a tree, 
guarded by a padlock which requires 
a silver key, and in &ont of a public- 
house which bears its name, is the 
Blomng Stone, sometimes called 
King Alfr^'s Trumpet, considered 
one of the great natural curiosities 
of the coun^. It is of the species of 
red sandstone called Sarsen stone, 
and is about 3 ft. high, 3 ft. 6 in. 
broad, and 2 ft. thick. It is pierced 
with holes on each side, of which 7 
are in the front, 3 at the top, and 
several behind; at the N. end is 
idso an irregular hollow place. The 
sound produced by a person blowing 
into any of these holes resembles the 
bellowing of a calf, and, it is said, 
can be heard in fine weather at 
Faringdon Clump, 6 m. distant 
{post). If a small stick be pushed 
in at the hole at the top, it will come 
out at one at the back of the stone. 
The stone is said to have been found 
on White Horse Hill, and, as a local 
poet sings, 

" Atkins has preserved with care 
This mystic remnant of the day 
When Alfred ruled Mith regal sway : 
And when the wise decrees of Fate 
21 ade frioid and foe confess him Qreat, 
This trumpet loudly did proclaim 
His wars, his wisdom, and his fame." 

White Horse Hill and Uffinprton 
Camp lie about 2 m. W. of Kingston 
Lisle, but are more readily reached 
from the XJffington Stat. (po^Oj 

10| m. ChaXLow (Stat.) The 2 
villages East and West ChaUow lie 
S. of tiie Stat, near the Berks and 
Wilts Canal. The Churches of both 
are of interest. That of E. Challow 
has Trans-Norm, W. and 8. door- 
ways, an £. £. stoup, aMd a good 
Dec. E. window ; that of W. Challow 
has a Trans.-Norm. W. doorway, and 
Perp. chancel with screen of the 
same date. There is a large agri- 
cultural implement factory at East 
Challow. 

IJ m. N. is Stanford'in-the'Vale, 
with a fine Church, mostly Dec. The 

[Berks, Ac] 



very curious piscina, with reliquary 
on top, is figured in * Gloss, of 
Architecture.* Notice in the chancel 
the large Brass of Roger Campdene 
(1398) ; also tiie Elizabethan pulpit. 
1 m. S.E. is the small E. £. chapel 
of Goosey, with some mural paintings 
of Perp. date. 2 m. E. is Chamey 
Basset, with a ch. originally Norm., 
but greatly altered. Close to it is 
a IStli-ctnty. building, supposed to 
have been a grange of the abbey of 
Abingdon. The chapel is now a 
granary; other portions, used as a 
farmhouse, retain their original 
windows and open timber roof. 1 m. 
further E. is Lyford, with a small 
E. E. chapel, having low side-win- 
dows, to one of which the original 
iron work remains. 

13 m Vffington Junction Stat. On 
N. a Brancli line of S| m. goes off to 
Faringdon {post). 

Ufiington is a pleasant village 
under the White Horse Hill. The 
name is taken to mean Ofifa's town ; 
Ofifa, King of Mercia, having gained 
it, 780, by the conquest of Kinewulf, 
King of Wessex. The place is 
minutely described in the opening 
chapter of *Tom Brown's School- 
days.* 

The nolble Clmrch (founded by 
Faritius, abbot of Abingdon, 1105) is 
mostly of E. E. character, and has a 
very fine central octagonal lantern- 
tower, with plain windows in four 
of the faces, and without buttresses. 
" The chancel has 3 lancet windows 
with detachf d shafts, 1 aving bands 
and foliated caps ; under these are H 
smnll circular openings with good 
mouldings: the side-windows are 
also lancets with detached shafts, 
except one which is a Dec. insertion ; 
the sedilia and piscina are fine ex- 
amples of E. E. ; the tower arclies 
are fine and lofty E. E. On the E. 
side of the N. transept are 2 verv 
remarkable recesses fur altars, with 
high-pitched gable-roofs and 3 win- 
dows in each of a peculiar form, as 
if the heads of the windows were 
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put off by the slope of the roof, but 
evidently all ori;;inal work : this 
example is believed to lie unique. 
The S. transept is nearly the same 
tts the N., but has only one altar- 
recess. The nave is plain, with N. 
and S. doorways, and the doors have 
good E. E. iron work upon them. 
The S. doorway has a fine E. E. 
}>orch, with a groined vault and 
r<x)m over it, in which is an original 
fireplace and chimney." — /. H. P. 
The E. window is filled with good 
Ktained glass; but the only monu- 
ment of interest is 'an Elizabethan 
one to Thos. Saunders, who founded 
u free school in the village. Several 
of the details of this beautiful ch. 
are figuredr in Rickman, and in the 
* Gloss, of Architecture.* 

- 1 m. S. of the village rises the 
White Horse HiU^ so named tiom a 
rude figure of a gallopiug steed cut 
in the turf near its summit, and 
wliich has '* given its name to the 
vale upon which it has looked down 
these thousand years or more." The 
figure, which is exceedingly rude, 
and which certainly is not much 
like an actual horse, still bears a 
kind of resemblance to the horse 
btamped on many Anglo-Saxon 
coins. It is cut dn the NiW. face of 
the hill, and. being 374 ft. in length, 
and stretching over an acre of 
ground, is visible from a distance 
of 20 m. when the attvmoon sun is 
shining upon it. It is formed by 
trenches 2 or 3 ft. deep, and about 
10 It. broad; the head, neck, body, 
and tail are represented by one con- 
tinuous line, varying" very little in 
width, and the legs are each formed 
by a single line. According to the 
local tradition of centuries, which 
wrts accepted by Wise and by more 
modern Berkshire antiquaries, but 
is now called in question, the horse 
id a memorial of the battle of 
.^cendune (a.d. 871), when Ethel- 
red and Alfred gained a great vic- 
tory over the Da;neS) in which their 



King Bagssec was slain; and the 
annual custom of Scouring the 
White Horse was from early times 
the occasion of a rustic testival, 
attended by athletic games. This 
custom had died out in 1780, but 
was revived in 1828, 1838, and 
1843. In 1858 an unusually bril- 
liant festival took place under the 
auspices of the lute E. Atkins, Esq., 
of Kingston Lisle, which gave rise to 
Mr. T. Hughes' story of the * Scour- 
ing of the White Horse.' The 
ballad of the Scouring is a ciiriGus 
specimen of the Berkshire dialect. 

Mr. Hughes, in a communication 
to the Newbury District Field Club 
(June, 1871), says : " I am not 
sure that our White Horse was cut 
out on the hill after the batUe of 
Ashendon. Indeed, I incline tu 
believe that it was there long before, 
and that Ethelred and Alfred could 
not have spent an hour on such a 
work in the crisis of 871." It has 
been remarked, that any trophy cut 
by buch pious kings would probably 
be in the furm of a Christian cr<)4>^, 
as at Whiteleaf and Bledlow ' Bte. 
12), and not the horse of their 
idolatrous ancestors. And objec- 
tors of another class have remarked 
that the horse is represented gallop- 
ing with tlie wrong leg foremost, 
whence they conclude it to be only 
the work of idle shepherds. For in- 
stances of horses cut out on chalk 
c.itfs in modern times, see Handbook 
for WiUs, dkc.y under the heads of 
"Calne," "Chippenham," "Marl- 
borough,*' " Weymouth," 

"Below the White Horse is a 
curious deep and broad gully called 
* the Manger,' into one side of which 
the hills &11 with a series of sweep- 
ing curves, known as ' the Giants' 
Stairs.' They are not a bit like 
stairs, but covered with short green 
turf and tender bluebells, aiid gos- 
samer and thistle-down gleaming 
in the sun, and tiie sheep-walks 
running, along their sides like ruled 
lines."— Tom Broum. The othfer 
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Lie of the Manger is known as 
the Dragon's Hill," where, accord- 
ag to local folk-lore, St. George 
:Llled the dragon, " whose blood 
lade a pool on the top, and ran 
own the steps on the other side, 
»'here the grass has never grown 
i'lce." The story is told by Job 
Jork, the Uffington sheplierd-poet: 

** Ah, zur, I can remember well 
The stories the old volk do tell— 
Upon this hill which here is zeen, 
jVIany a battle there have been. 

** If it is tnie as I heerd say, 
King Gaarge did here the dragon slay, 
An<i down below on jond'>r hill, 
They buried he, as I've heerd tell. " 

At the summit of the hill, which 
3 893 ft. above the level of the sea, 
3 the Idixge oval camp known as 
Uffington Castle, 700 ft. in diameter 
rem E. to W., and 500 ft. from N. to 
). It is surrounded by a high inner 
allum, with a slighter one on the 
utside, which have been considered 
ty Camden and other authorities to 
ti Danish. The views from it are 
\.Ty extensive, embracing parts of 
ight counties. } m. N.W. is another 
amp, called Hardwell Cadle, nearly 
f a square form, and surrounded also 
>y a double vallum : its dimensions 
40 by 180 ft. About 1 m. S.W. is 
ilfred^s Campf a smaller circular 
(ucampment, with a si'igle vallum. 
Dhe traditionary account is, that at 
he battle of Ashdown the Danes 
Kjcupied Uffington, Ethelred Hard- 
veil, and Alfred the other camp ; 
>ut modern investigation makes it 
lighly probable that the battle was 
'ouo:ht considerably more to the 
eastward, possibly in the vicinity of 
Dwichelm's law (Rte. 8). 

Following the hill westward for 
\ m., close to the ancient Ridgeway, 
ihe cromlech known as Wayland 
Smith's Cave is reached, marked by 
I spot of ground slightly raised, 
md a few wind-stricken trees. It 
[consists of three large stones, with 
a fourth laid upon them, and several 
others scattered around. Its origin 



is wrapped in mystery. Wise and 
Gough suppose it to be Danish, the 
burial-place of King Bagsaec, slain 
at Ashdown : Lysons believes it to 
be British. The local tradition that 
ai invisible smith called Wayland 
had his abole on this spot, who 
would shoe a traveller's horse if left 
here for a short time, with a piece of 
money for payment, gave rise to one 
of the most stri'dng scenes in Sir 
W. Scott's novel of 'Kenilworth* 
It is believed that Wayland Smith's 
fee was sixpence, and that, unlike 
other workmen, he was offended if 
more was offered. 

At the foot of the hill on which 
stands Hardwell Castle is the village 
of Compton Beaucharnp. ' It has a 
Dec. and Perp. cruciform Churchy the 
Dec. E. window containing some 
original painted glass : there is a 
pillar piscina, a good Perp. octago- 
nal font, and some ancient encaustic 
tiles. The moated Manor-house 
(Jas. Bacon, Esq. j, has a quaint old 
terraced garden, with a fine dark 
vew-avenue, known as " The Clois- 
ter Walk." 

[16 J m. FaringrUm (Stat \ {Inn : 
Crown. Pop. 2900) Faringdon, 
under the name of Feamdune, was 
a residence of the Saxon kings, at 
which Edward the Elder died in 
925. The castle was held against 
Stephen by Robert Earl of Glouces- 
ter, and when taken was demolished ; 
on its site King John built a Cister- 
cian cell, as an appendage to Beau- 
lieu. In the Civil War, Faringdon 
was held for the king diiring a con- 
siderable period, and its Manor- 
house was one of the last places 
that surrendered to the Parliament. 
The t »wn stands on the side of a 
hill in a sheltered situation, and 
commands fine views of the Berk- 
shire downs on the one hand, and 
the valley of the Thames on the 
other. Brewing, maltin.s:, and bacon 
curing are the chief occupations. 

The large cruciform Chwch (re- 

D 2 
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stored) is now mainly E.E., but with 
u low Norm, tower, once surmounted 
Ly a spire. The chancel is very fine 
il. E , as is the S. porch, which has a 
door of the same date, with ancient 
iron work. On the N. side of the 
nave is a small Norm, doorway, 
with embattled and zigzag mould- 
ings The Pye chapel and the 
Unton chapel each contain some 
fine alabaster monuments: among 
them notice that of Sir Alexander 
Unton and two wives, in tabard and 
heraldic mantles (1547), and of Sir 
Edward Unton, who, when ambas- 
sador for Elizabeth in France, sent 
a challenge to the Duke of Guise, 
who, as he affirmed, in speakins: evil 
of his mistress, *' had most shame- 
fully and wickedly lied " In the 
nave is the tomb of Sir Marmaduke 
Bawdon, who successfully defended 
the town against the Parliamentary 
forces. There are also several 
Bra»»€8y from 1471 to 1547. 

Faringdon House (Daniel Bennett, 
Esq.), near the ch., and approached 
through a noble avenue of elms, was 
built by Pye, the poet laureate, on 
the site of the ancient mansion which 
was garrisoned for Charles I. It 
was captured June 24, 1646, after a 
spirit* d defence of 55 days, and the 
loss of 40 of its garrison. It was 
during this siege Uiat the ch. spire 
was beaten down. 

Faringdon Clump, a grove of Scotch 
firs, on an eminence of iron-sand 
just outside the town, is the chief 
landmark in the Vale of White 
Horse, and commands an extensive 
view over the plain — 

•• Whence White Horse 
Sends presents to the Thame by Ock, her only 
flood." 

This is the scene of Pye's poem of 
* Faringdon Hill/ It is open to the 
pedestrian, and seats placed here and 
there allow the prospect to be con- 
templated at leisure. A road called 
Church Path, leading N. towards 
Littleworth, commands a noble 



prospect of the valley of the Thames 
for many mih s. 

2 m. N. is Badcot Bridge, where 
Vere Duke of Ireland was defeated 
by the insurgent nobles of 1387, but 
escaped by swimming his horse 
across the river. 

** Hevp Oxford's hem, famons for his boar, 
While clashing swords upon his target 

sound. 
And show'rs of arrows from his breast 

rebound. 
Prepared for worst of fiites, undaunted 

stnod, 
And ui^ his beast into the rapid flood ; 
The waves In triumph boro him. and were 

prond 
To sink beneath their honourable load" 

Thame ami his. 

The bridge wm fortified for the 
king during the Civil War as an out- 
work to Faringdon, but was sur- 
rendered, after a 15 days' siege, in 
May, 1646. The viila<;e of Badcot Ib 
in Oxfordshire (Rte. 25). 

2} m. N. of Faringdon is Eaton 
HasHnga, with a small E. E. Church, 
worth a visit. There are good Dec. 
E. and W. windows, a Trans.-Nonn. 
chancel-arch with star moulding, a 
massive Norm, font, and a very 
elegant E. E. sedile ; also some blue 
and yellow encaustic tiles in the 
chancel. 1 J m. W. is Buarot, where 
also is a good £. E. Church, with Perp. 
tower. " There are two piscinas on 
the S. side, bath E.E., one on each 
side of the window, the sUl of which 
serves for the sedilia." — (/. H. P.) 
Buwot House (R. Campbell, Esq.) is 
a handsome stone mansion, oniit 
1780, standing in an extensive deer 
park. In this neighbourhood beet- 
root is extensively cultivated for 
distillery purposes.] 

18i m. Shrivenham (Stat.). The 
village, 1 m. N. (locally called 
" Shrinham *'), is a very clean, plea- 
sant-looking place, which has much 
benefited by the liberality of the Bar- 
rington family. The Church retains 
its central tower and supporting 
arches, which are good Perp. ; the 
rest of the structure has been rebuilt 
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at various times, in very bad taste, 
some paits affecting Norm., but the 
windows all of 4 lights, and square 
headed. The eh. contains two monu- 
ments, of interest to admirers of the 
Commonwealth. One is to John 
Wildman, the Anabaptist (after- 
wards Sir John Wildman. of Becket, 
d. 1693), -who directed by his will 
*' that, if his executors should think 
fit, there should be some stone of 
small price set near his ashes, to 
signify, without foolish Uattery, to 
his posterity, that in that age lived 
a man who spent the best part of his 
days in pr sons, without crimes, 
being conscious of no offence towards 
man, for that he so loved his God 
that he could serve no man's will, 
and wished the liberty and happi- 
ness of his countiT, and of all 
mankind." The other is to John 
Wildman, his son (d. 1710), who 
"preferred confinement for many 
years with his father, who was a 
prisoner in the Isle of Scilly, in the 
reign of Charles II., to the full en- 
joyment of his liberty." There is 
also a monument to John's adopted 
son, John Shute, afterwards the first 
Viscount Barrington (d. 1793), for 
39 years a distinguished member of 
the House of Gonmions ; and one to 
Famuel Barrington, Admiral of the 
White, 1 800, who was distinguished 
in the wars of 1741-56, esx)ecially 
by the capture of the French ship 
'Count St. Florentine;' the admi- 
ral's epitaph is by Mrs. Hannah 
More. Near the ch. are 6 alms- 
houses, founded and endowed by 
Henry Marten the regicide. 

Beckett (Viscount Barrington) is a 
fine mansion in the Tudor style, built 
by the sixth Viscount, 1831-4, from 
the designs of his brother-in-law, 
the Hon. Thomas liddell, a large 
old manor-house, part of which had 
been burnt in the Civil Wars, being 
pulled down to make room for it. 
It contains some good family 
portraits by Sir J. Reynolds and 
Sir T, Lawrence^ some fine land- 



scapes by Both, and some interesting 
French miniatures, including two of 
Louis XIV., when young and old, 
by Petitot. Among the cariosities 
are the chessboard and men of 
Charles I., in the original velvet 
bag in which they were sold by 
the Parliament. The grounds arc 
adorned by a large sheet of artificial 
water, overhung at one comer by a 
curious stone jsummer-house, built 
by Inigo Jones, which enjoys the 
reputation of being the oldest in 
England. It contains some hand- 
some Delft dishes from Queen Mary's 
dairy. 

Beckett, formerly called Becote, 
belonged to the Earls of Evreux, 
who gave it to the Priory of Norioii 
in Normandy. It was seized in 
1204 by King John, who probably 
occasionally resided here, as a man- 
date of his to the Sheiifi^of Oxford- 
shire is dated from Beckett. The 
manor was' afterwards held by a 
family who derived their name 
(De Beckote) fiom the place, and 
who held it by tenure of meeting 
the King whenever he should pass 
Fowyeare's Mill Bridge in Shriven- 
ham, with two white capons in their 
nands, and saying, **Ecce Doroine 
istos duos capones quos alias habe- 
bitis sed non nunc." 

19 J m. The line enters Wiltshire, 
and reaches at 24 m. Stoindon Juuct. 
Stat. (See Handbook for Wilts.) 
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ROUTS 6. 

READING TO NEWBURY AND 
KUNGERFORD. 

Branch of G. W. Rly. 25^ m. 

This branch goe» off on 1. almost 
immediately after the main line 
leaves Reading. At 1 m. on 1. is 
CoUy Park (J. B. Monck, Esq.)* 
the old seat of the Yachells, whose 
ancient mansion, Goley House, was 
the residence of Charles I. for several 
days during the Civil Wars. At 
Coley Cross Edward VI. was met by 
the mayor and aldermen of Beading 
on his visit to their town, and pre- 
sented with two yokes of oxen. 

[Just beyond Coley Park the 
Basingatoke Branch runs off on 1. 
The only stat. in Berkshire ia (7^ m.) 
Mortimer, or Slratfield Mortimer, as it 
is more properly called. Here is a 
handsome ch. with lofty spire, built 
.1869 in lieu of a decayed structure 
originally Norm., and preserving 
some ancient monuments. This 
stat. give the readiest approach to 
the Roman city of S/lehesier, for 
' which, with the remainder of the 
route to Basingstoke, see Handbook 
for Hants."] 

3 m. On N. IJ m. Tilehurst. The 
Church originally Perp., of very poor 
character, was rebuilt, with the ex- 
ception of the N. aisle, in 1856. It 
is Dec., with painted glass windows, 
an alabaster reredus, and carved oak 
stalls ; and preserves the monument 
of Sir Peter Vanlore, a rich mer- 
chant, 1627, and his lady. Lloyd, 
Bishop of Worcester, 1717, was a 
native of this place. Calcot House 
(J. H. Blagrave, Esq), "a large 
square brick house with wings, 



backed by splendid timber, and look- 
ing out due S. over the pleasantest 
of parks, full of dappled fallow-deer, 
was the seat of * the Berkshire lady/ 
whose story, which * lives both in 
prose and verse,* is briefly this :— 
Tlie John Kendnck who bequeathed 
7500Z. to build the Oracle at Read- 
ing, for the maintenance of the clotii 
trade (ante, Rte. 4), left a noble for- 
tune, part of which descended to a 
beautiful Miss Kendrick, who is 
described as refusing numberless 
offers of marriage, till at length— 

BeinK at a noble wedding 
In the famous town of Ke«ding, 
A young gentleman she saw. 
Who belonged to the law. 

This is Benjamin Child, a barrister, 
to whom, on her return home, she 
writes a challenge to mortal ccHubat 
in Calcot Park. Going thither, he 
finds a masked lady, who informs 
him that she is the challenger. 

' So now take your choice,' says she, 
* Either fight or marry me.' 
Said he, ' Madam, pray what mean ye? 
In my life I ne'er have seen ye; 
Pray unmask, your visage show, 
Then I'll tell you, ay or no.* 

Lady.—* I will not my face uncover 
Till the marriage rites are over ; 
Therefore take you which you will — 
Wed me, Sir, or try your skill.' 

He consents to marry the masked 
swordswoman ; they drive to ehurcli 
in her coach, which is in waiting, 
and the wedding takes place. Then 
they proceed to Calcot House where 
he is left alone for 2 hours in 'a 
beautiful and fair parlour,' when the 
steward comes to question him, as 
though he had an eye to the spoons. 
At length the mistress herself en- 
tering, says, 

Lady. ' Sir, my servants have related 
That some hours you have waited 
In my parlour; tell me who 
In this house you ever knew ?' 

Gent. * Madam, if I have offended, 
It Is more than I intended ; 
A young lady brought me here.' 
' That is true,' said she, * my dear.' 

Then Benjamin Child finds himself 



Berkshire. Boute G.—Englefield—Bradfield. 

happily married to the mistress of 
Calcot. 

Now he's cl(>flieil in rich attire 
Not inferior to a squire — 
B am V, honour, riohes, 8t«»re ! 
What can man desire mcire ? 

In the parish register is recorded the 
birth of the two daughters of the. 
Berkshire lady and Benjamin Child, 
in Sept. 17 12 and Sept. 1713. It is 
but a century and a half ago that 
these events happened, in times more 
prosaic than our own." 

5Jm. T/K>afe (Stat.). The Church 
is a modem edifice (Theale being a 
newly-formed parish) in the E. K. 
style, built in a very costly manner 
by the late Mrs. Shepherd and her 
brother Dr. Routh, the President of 
Magdalen Coll., Oxford. 

2h m. S.E. is BurghfieM. The 
Church, rebuilt in 1843, is a large Ro- 
manesque cruciform structure, with 
apse. In the porches are preserved 
three effigies from, the old ch. ; one 
is of wood, of 14th centy. date. 
It was this living which Boling- 
broke wished Swift to take in ex- 
change for his deanery. 

1 m. N.W. is Erigleliehiy where, in 
the Park or Chase, Ethelwulf, alder- 
man of Berks, fought with the Danes 
in 871, just before the battle of 
-tscendun. Simeon narrates that 
he urged on his soldiers, saying, 
•'Though they attack us with the 
advantage of more men, we may 
despise them, for our commander 
^ist is braver than they." At 
any rate the Pagans were discomfited, 
and two of their great sea-Earls, 
unacrustomed to the saddle, were 
unhorsed and slain. This ancient 
manor of the Englefields was. for- 
feited to the Crown by the attainder 
of Sir J. Englefield, on the charge 
of plotting to reJBCue Mary Queen of 
^ots. It was granted to Sir F. 
Walsingluim, from whose family it 
passed to John Pawlet, the famous 
Marquis of Winchester, who ended 
his davs here after the demoli- 
tion of Basing (1674). The story 
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of the Englefields is charmingly 
narrated by Lord Carnarvon in his 
* Archasology of Berks/ 1859. The 
modern Tudor mansion, built by its 
present possessor, Bichard Benyon, 
Ksq , consists of a series of proWting 
bays, having a tower in the centre, 
and fijie stone terraces beneath. 

In the . park, which abounds in 
deer, is the l.ttleE. E. C/iurcft, restored 
by S'ott. Here is the monument of 
the Marquis of Winchester, inscribe<l 
with verses by Dryden, and an 
epitaph which tells how he was '* a 
man of exemplary piety towards God, 
and of inviolable fidelity towards his 
sovereign, in whose cause he forti- 
fied his house at Basing, and de- 
fended it against the rebels* to the 
last extremity." In the S. aisle, in 
niches under the wall, are effigies of 
a cross-legged knight in mail, temp. 
Edw. II. (?), and a lady of the 14th 
centy. in w^ood. Near the altar, and 
separating it from the Englefield 
aisle, is a fine grey canopied tomb, 
from which the brasses have been 
removed. Several other monuments 
are curious, especially that of J. 
Englefield and all his family, 160.5. 
and a bas-relief repre.'enting the 
death of Mrs. Mary Benyon, 1777. 
Vi. E. piers and arches support the 
roof, and in the N. aisle is a fine E. E. 
window, with detached shafts. 

1 m. N. is Bradfield, remarkable 
for St. Andrew* 8 CoMej/e, founded by 
the munificence of the Vicar, the 
Rev. T. Stevens, opened as a gram- 
mar-school 1850, and enrolled as a 
foundation school 1859, for 16 foun- 
der's boys and 153 commoners. It 
is a picturesque building, and con- 
tains a good dining-hall, with 
stained-glass windows. The Churchy 
which has been beautifully restored 
by Mr. G. G, ScotU and preserves 
some Trans.-Norm. and Dec features, 
as well as the Jacobean tower of 
flint and brick, has a fine chancel in 
the E.E. style, and some good stained 
glass. There is a way hence to 
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Aldworth (Rte. 4) through winding 
lanes, frequently bordered by old 
yews and hollies, and across the 
picturesque wooded common of Ash- 
It ampstead, where the manor of Hart- 
ridge was held by keeping a gos- 
hawk for the King. 

7 m. On S. 1 m. Ufton Nervet, 
a village with a Perp. ch., rebuilt 
in 1862. At a short distance, on 
a thickly-wooded eminence, ap- 
proached by a picturesque lane, is 
Ufton Court (the property of R. 
Benyon, Esq ), described by Pope in 
his letters, and the home of Arabella 
Fermor, celebrated by him in his 
* Kape of the Lock,' under the name 
of Belinda. The house has been 
much injured, and is now divided into 
several habitations ; but the variety 
of iti gables and the dark projecting 
porch of carved oak render it still 
very picturesque. Behind the house 
is a raised terrace where Arabella 
must often have walked, with steps 
leading down into a flower-garden, 
which still retains its original form. 
Below the terrace is a subterranean 
passage communicating with the 
dining-room. The hall retains its 
beautiful ceiling with pendants, and 
its black and white chequered 
pavement ; there is ** a haunted 
staircase," and upstairs in the long 
passages are a number of trap doors 
and secret chambers in the depth of 
the wall, which afforded protection 
to priests during the prevalence of 
the penal laws Rooms called " the 
Chapel " and " the Priest's Vestiy " 
are shown in the top of the house. 
The old Bam should be observed 
—its fine timber roof, and the pecu- 
liar ornament in the windows. Near 
it is a magnificent old oak-tree. 

8f m. Aldermaston (Stat.). The 
village lies more than 1 m. S., on 
the bank of a branch of the river 
Kennet, on which it has a wharf. 
1 m. further 8., at the top of the hill, 
are the lodges of Aldermaston Court 
(Higford Burr, Ksq.), a modem 



Elizabethan mansion, built bv Hard- 
wick, 1851, which contains a great 
deal of very fine old tapestry and 
curious carved furniture collected at 
Venice, 'i'he windows of the Library 
preserve some of the stained glass 
from the old Hall, with the arms of its 
former possessors, the Forsters. and 
their alliances with the families of 
Delamare, Sandes, Hungerford, Bar- 
rett, Kingsmill, Harpsden, Milbome, 
Achard, and Popham. The clock- 
tower is very conspicuous from the 
railway. 

The Park, which is one of the 
wildest and most varied in this part 
of England, is 5 m. in extent, and 
contains 1000 acres. There is a broad 
lake, and the fern-clad deer paddocks 
are studded with old thorn-trees, 
yews, and gigantic oaks, whilst 
several portions of the old lime 
avenues remain. The common snake 
abounds, being protected by Mr. 
Burr, who says, *'I never hear <»f 
any ladies being frightened by them, 
so shy and retiring are they in their 
habits." — Reading Mercury, Aug. 12, 
1871 . The original house, mentioned 
by Evelyn as buUt " a la modeme," 
was partly burnt down, and partly 
destroyed at the erection of the pre- 
sent building ; the inscription which 
adorned it. 



Hump. 
Anna 



Forster 



Vivimus et ssdificamus 

UDO aninio, 
Utunque Deo et Fato 

cunsecravimns, 1636— 



and some of the old buildings, re- 
main behind the present conserva- 
tory. The fine old staircase, en- 
graved by Nash, which has a balus- 
trade ornamented with figures, is 
preserve! in the present house. 

The manor was granted to Robert 
Achard by Henry I. (Queen Matilda 
being witness). The last of the 
Achards died in 1353, leaving a 
daughter, who brought the estate by 
marriage to Sir Thomas Delamare. 
His granddaughter and heiress mar- 
ried Sir George Forster. whose family 
lived here tiU 1711. The last female 
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of the family married Lord Stawell, 
whose only daughter married Kalph 
Congreve, Esq. "A memorial of 
th s Lord Stawell exists in the 
coronet inwoven in the ornaments 
of the beautiful iron gates ; almost 
the only memorial he has left, except 
the tradition of his insatiable love of 
gambling, which reduced his estate 
to an inalienable residence, and gave 
rise to the local proverb, *When 
clubs are trumps, Aldermaston House 
shakes/ " 

In the park, very near to the 
house, is the Church, E. E. and Dec. ; 
the Dec. tower has a lute Norm, 
doorway, built in at the W. end. 
The ch. contains the large and 
beautiful alabaster monument of Sir 
(ieorge Forster, 1526, and his lady, 
with 11 sons in armour, and 8 
daughters in the angular head- 
dresses of that period, under Gothic 
canopies roimd the side ; the knight's 
feet rest upon a hind, his crest (a 
Hind's Head is still the sign of the 
village Inn); and a tiny dog bites 
the gown of the lady. Behind this 
tomb is a chapel, in which the posi- 
tion of the ancient altar is occupied 
by the tomb of Mr. Congreve. 

IJ m. S.E. of Al derma-. ton is the 
Boman amphitheatre of SUchester, 
the largest in Britain except tl:at of 
Dorchester, measuring 50 yards by 
40. It is just within the boundary 
of Berks, but is, for completeness, 
described with Silchester in Hand- 
book for HanU, 

1 J m. E. Paducorth. This manor 
was held, from an early period, by 
the Cowdrays, on the tenure of pro- 
viding a sailor to manage the ropes 
o£ the Queen's ship whenever- she 
went to Normandy. The little en.,, 
formerly a very interesting specimen 
of enriched Norm, architecture, has 
been injudiciously treated. Close 
by is Padworth House (C. D. Grif- 
fith, Esq.). 

2 nL N. of Aldermaston Stat, is 
Beenhum VaUence, with a ch. rebuilt 



in 18^9. It contains a monume«it 
to the Rev. Thomas Stackhouse, 
author of the * History of the Bible,' 
many years vicar (d. 1752, aged 72). 
He was a remarkable man, but his 
life presented a sad picture of the 
consequences of intemperance. " He 
would often stray down to a public- 
house called Jack's Booth, on the 
Bath road, and stay there for 2 or 3 
days at a time ; it is even said that 
a great part of his History wad 
written in an arbour at the bottom 
of the garden. He would come up 
from hence on a Sunday morning, 
and abk pardon of God in the pulpit 
for his tolly and wickedness, and 
warn his congregation against the 
vice of drunkenness, yet he would 
probably in a week or two again yield 
to the same temptation.'' 



tt 



2} m. N.W. of Beenham is Buckle- 
hury, with a Church originally Trans.- 
Norm., but now greatly altered. It, 
however, has still a good Norm. S. 
doorway; and it contains several 
monuments of the Winchcombes. 
There is a very fine yew-tree in the 
ch.-yard. 

The manor of Bucklebury was 
purchased at the Dissolution by 
John Winchcombe, a son of the rich 
clothier called Jack of Newbury. 
He built himself a fine Tudor manor- 
house, now destroyed. Lord Boling- 
broke married a descendant of his, 
and resided at Bucklebury, where 
he received a visit from Swift in 
1711, which the latter thus de- 
scribes in a lettier to Stella : — " Mr. 
Secretary was a perfect country- 
gentleman at Bucklebury: he 
smoked tobacco with one or two 
neighbours; he inquired after the 
wheat in such a field; he went to 
visit his hounds, and knew all their 
names ; he and his lady saw me up 
to my chamber just in the country- 
fashion. His house is just in the 
midst of 3000i. a year he had by his 
lady, who is descended from Jack of 
Newbury, of whom books and ballads 

V 3 
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are written; and there Ib an old 
picture of him in the room/' 

2 m. N.E. is Stanford Dingleif, a 
Tran8.-Norm. Churchy with a ciirioua 
. wooden bell-tower built up within 
the walls of the nave. "The S. 
doorway is very uncommon, the inner 
nead trefoiled, with a circular orna- 
ment introduced at the point ; over 
this is a well^moulded pointed arch, 
partly concealed by the plaster ceiling 
of the porch ; the door has E. E. iron 
work" (J. H. P.). There are 3 
BroMeSy one of Margaret Dyneley, 
*^ wife of William, esquire to the 
King," 1444, and 2 small ones, temp. 
James I. 

10} m. WooJhampion (Stat.). The 
Church was rebuilt in Ibtil, and is a 
handsome edifice, with stained glass 
windows. The old Norm, font, of 
stone, with an arcade and figures in 
lead, has been preserved. 

13 i m. TiMtcham (Stat.), The ch.. 
Trans.- Norm, and Dec., with Perp. 
N. dour, has been restored; it con- 
tains the monument of W. Danvers, 
Judge of Conmion Pleas, temp. 
Henry VII. (d. 1504). 

17 m. Newbury (Stat.). The town 
of Newbury (inns: Black Bear, 
A\Tiite Hart), Pop. 6602, stands on 
the river Kennet, and is also inter- 
sected by the Kennet and Avon 
Canal. It is supposed to have oriu:i- 
nated in the Roman Spinse, of which 
the name still remains in Speen, 
and Speenhandand, as the part of 
the town N. of the river is called. 
The earliest mention of this name is 
in a charter obtained by the Saxon 
Abbot Bethmee from King Ken- 
wulf, in 821, fronting " all the wood 
which is called Spene ** to Abingdon 
Abbey. At the time of the Domes- 
day-Book, two villages, Spone and 
Bagnor, occupied this site, and Ul- 
miton, or Ulward's Town, had sprung 
up in the neighbourhood, then nearly 
twic^ the size of Reading. The 
manor was granted by William to 
£ruu!f of Hesdin, the 1st Earl of 



Perohe, but was forfeited by his 
descendant in the time of Stephen 
and annexed to the crown. King 
John lived much at his hunting- 
lodge of Kingsclere, and often visited 
Newbury. According to an old 
legendaiT ballad he was concealed 
in the house of aii old spinning 
woman at Newbury when he fled 
from his insurgent barons, and built 
the almshouses now called St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital, in token of his 
gratitude. The manor of Newbury 
afterwards came into the possession 
of the earls of Pembroke, and has 
since been given as a jointure 1o 
Queen Jane Seymour and to Queen 
Anne of Denmark. 

The town was one of the most 
flourishing seats of the cloth trade, 
which here produced its hero to- 
wards the end of the 15th centy. 
John Winchcombe, better known as 
Jack of Newhury^ was a clothier, 
who had raised himself to great 
local eminence, and kept 100 looms 
at work. When, in Henry VII I. 's 
absence, the Scotch invaded England, 
he was ordered to send out four men 
armed with pikes and two horsemen 
for the king's service, and answered 
the call by marching N. at the head 
of 50 tall men well mounted, and 50 
footmen with bow and pike, "as 
well armed and better clothed than 
any." Whether he reached Flodden 
is doubtful, though the ballad of the 
* Newberrie Archers * gives the par- 
ticulars of the exploits of his men. 
On Henry's return from France, Jack 
had the honour of entertaining him 
at Newbury, which he did in splen- 
did fashion, and declined the honour 
of knighthood. But Jack's crowning 
work was his carrying to a success- 
ful issue the clothiers* petition, when, 
" by reason of the wars, many mer- 
chant strangers were prohibited 
from coming to England, and also 
our merchants, in like sort, were 
forbidden to have dealings with 
France and the I^ow Countries," so 
that the cloth trade had fallen very 
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low. .Wolsey, to whom the deputa- 
tion was first referred, put the matter 
off from time to time, being of 
opinion that "Jack of Newbury, 
if well examined, would be found 
to be infected with Luther's spirit." 
Jack, in his turn, exasperated the 
Cardinal by saying, *'lf my Lord 
Chancellor's father had been no 
hastier in killing calves than he in 
despatching of poor men's suits, 
I think he would never liave worn a 
mitre." But the King took the 
matter up, and the clothiers got 
their order, '^ that merchants should 
freely traffic one with another, and 
the proclamation thereof should be 
made as well on the other- side of 
the sea as the land." A portrait said 
to be his, but really representing his 
son John fd. 1557), was long pre- 
served in the old mirket-house. 

Newbury, though its clothing 
trade has disappeared, is a thriving 
town, with many large maltsters and 
millers. It rests on a stratum of 
peat, not more than ^ m. wide, but 
many miles in length, which is cut 
for fuel or manure, and abounds in 
curious geological remains. In con- 
sequence of this foundation, the 
houses sh&ke perceptibly when any 
heavy waggon passes through the 
streets. The Kennet, which divides 
the town, is celebrated for its trout, 
especially in May. 

The Church of St. Nicholas is a large 
Perp. structure, with W. tower, which 
has octagonal turrets. It is believed 
to have been built, in part at least, 
by the great clothier, as the initials 
"J. S.*' (John Small wool, alias 
Winchcombe) occur on the bosses of 
the roof of the nave. There is also 
a brass to his memory (d. 1519). 
The ch. was restored in 1868. Dr. 
Twiss, a noted Puritan, and Thos. 
Penrose, one of the minor poets (d. 
1769), have been among the rectors 
of Newbury. St. John's ch. is 
modem. 

Newbury has long been noted for 
its corn-market, and one for wool has 



of late been added. A handsome 
Com Exchange was built in 1862. 
The old custom here, that everything 
must he paid for on delivery, gave 
rise to the local proverb — 

•* The farmer doth take back 
HU money io his sack." 

There is a Literary Institute at 
Newbury, in the museum of which 
a good collection of local geological 
specimens is to be seen. 

As in other towns that " stood by 
clothing," reformed opinions early 
prevailed at Newbury, and Chris- 
topher Shoemaker was in 1518 burnt 
there for reading the Gospels tn 
another person. But a more noted 
sufferer was Julius [ Jooelyn] Palmer, 
who had been master of the Reading 
granmiar school. He was a fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
a Romanist, but he was so struck 
by the constancy exhibited by t\w 
bishops there (at whose burning he 
was present), that he became a Pro- 
testant, and suffered death, with two 
others, at a place called the Sundpits 
at Newbury, July 16, 1556. " When 
they were come to the plac« when* 
they should suffer, they all three fell . 
to the ground, and Palmer with an 
audible voice pronounced the 31 st 
Psalm, but the other two made their 
prayers secretly to God .... and so 
forthwitli they put off their raiment, 
and went to the stake and kissed it. 
And when they were bound to tlie. 
post Palmer said, * Good people pray 
for us, that we may persevere to the 
end I and for Christ's sake beware of 
Popish teachers, . for tiiey deceive? 
you.' As lie spake this, a servant 
of one of the bailiffs threw a faggot 
at his face, that tHe blood gushed 
out in divers places. For the which 
fact the sheriff reviled him, calling 
him cruel tormentor, and with his 
walking staff brake his head, that 
the blood likewise ran about his ears. 
When the fire was kindled and began 
to take hold upon tiieir bodies, thry 
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lift up their hands towards heaven, 
and quietly and cheerily, as though 
they nnd felt no smart, they cried, 
* Lord Jesu strengthen us, Lord Jesu 
assist us, Loixl Jesu receive our 
souls.' And so they continued, 
witltout any struggling, holdin«? up 
their hands, and knocking their 
hearts, and calling upon Jesu, until 
they had ended their mortal lives."— 
Foxe. 

The martyrs of Newbury are al- 
luded to in Thomas Bryce's poem 



During this conflict many of the 
queen's life-guard were cut to pieces, 
and the Marquis de Vieuville was 
taken mortally wounded, making 
known his rank in his last words, 
"Vous vovez un grand Murquis 
mourant." On Sept. 18 Essex was 
encamped "in the fields," between 
Enbome and the present road to 
Newbury, and in order to force his 
wayj drew out his men in battle 
array on " Biggs' Hill," which name 
still remains applied to a cottage, on 



called *• The Register,' containing the the borders of what till lately was 
names of thode who suffered martyr- Enbome Common. The king's lines. 

~ which commanded the London road, 
and which were defended in the rear 
by the river Lambome and the guns 
of Donnington, must have extended 
from Newbury along "the hill" to 
Newbury Wash, where his main 
force was drawn up, and whither 
Essex, "finding his soldiers full of 
mettle," advainced by a narrow lane 
During the Civil War the townsmen up Speen Hill, in which but 6 men 
of Newbury were vehemently Parlia- could march abreast, seizing upon 



dom from the death of Edward VI. 
to the accession of Q. Elizabeth : 

" When Asknp, Palmer, and Jhon Owin. 
Were brent [burnt] with force at New- 
bury; 
Lameating ooely for theyr slnne. 
And in the Lorde were fal mery ; 
When tyrantes merdlee put these to deHth 
We wisbte for our Elizabeth." 



mentarian, and loud complaints of 
their " seditious demejinour," even 
after the Restoration, occur in the 
State Papers preserveid in the Pub- 
lic Kecord Office. The immediate 
neighbourhood of the town was the 
scene of two indecisive battles, com- 
monly known as the first and the 
second battle of Newbury. 

The Firtt BatUe occurred in 1643, 
when the town was held by the 
royalists. On Sept. 16, Essex, who 
commanded the Parliamentarian 
army that had relieved Gloucester, 
attempted to reach Newbury by a 
forced marcli over Enborne Chase, 
ii.tsnding to proceed thence to Lon- 
don, but was driven to Hungerford, 
in consequence of an attack made 
by the royalists under Prince Rupert, 
in the middle of the chase, when 
''the dragoons in both sides gave 
lire in full bodies on one another on 
the side of the hill, so that the woods 
above and the valleys below did echo 
with the thunder of the charge.* 



the table-land at the top, which he 
continued to occupy throughout the 
day. The king was unwilling to 
risk an en^gement, but was forcibly 
led into it by the rashness of his 
officers, whose eagerness was such, 
that, leaving their doublets behind, 
they led out their men to battle in 
their shirts. The artillery were at 
first unavailable, but the royal ca- 
valry, headed by the Earl of Car- 
narvon, charged with wonderful 
boldness, so that they routed the 
horse of the enemv in most places, 
though the leader himself fell in the 
midst of his triumph. The ParHa- 
nientarian foot however behaved 
well, and the T>ondon trained bands 
stood firm, and kept their ground 
steadily at Newbury Marsh, though 
Prince Rupert charged them in 
person with the cry "Queen Mary 
in the field!" Essex, in a white 
hat, which he refused to change, was 
among them, and eventually, rallying 
his men, with undaunted courage 
led them up the hill, driving the in- 
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fantry of the king '* from hedge to 
hedge," and gained possession of 
** the hill, the hedges, and the river " 
Eennet, 

Meantime the royalists, observing 
that Essex's men for distinction's 
sake wore branches of fern and broom 
in their hats, adopted the same badge, 
and, shouting ** Friends I " fell 
stealthily npon the Parliamentarian 
rear, but after a »harp conflict were 
put to flight. After 6 hrs.' fight, 
^the cannon did still dispute with 
one another, as if the battle was but 
new begun ;'* and when at length 
night drew on, it left neither side to 
claim a victory, though it was a 
hard hand-to-hand fight to the last, 
and darkness sank over 6000 men 
dead upon the field. On the follow- 
ing morning Essex carried out his 
design of retiring to Reading, Prince 
Rupert suffering him to proceed^ 
with his whole army till they were 
engulfed in the mrrow lane near 
Theale, now called *'Dead Man's 
Lane,'* when he fell upon their rear 
with fearful execution. 

Among the 60 cartloads of slain 
carried into the town, were the Earl 
of Carnarvon, who in the morning 
had been seen measuring a gateway 
with his sword, amid a crowd of 
laughing Cavaliers, to see how 
Essex's horns could pass through 
when they should lead him in as 
prisoner, and whose dead body came 
into Newbury the same evening, 
stretched across a horse "like that 
of H calf"; the Earl of Sunderland, 
only 23 yrs. old ; and the blameless 
Lord Falkland, who had received 
the Sacrament that morning, and 
had gone out to battle, saying, " I 
am weary of the times, and foresee 
much misery to my country, but I 
believe I shall be out of it ere night." 
Clarendon describes him in a beauti- 
ful memoir, and t^ays that, " If there 
were no other brand upon this odious 
and accursed war than that single 
loss, it must be most infamous, and 



execrable to all posterity." He 
is commemorated by Pope in the 
line — 

*' See Falkland dies, the vlrtnooB and the 
Just;" 

and by Southey, who wrote an in- 
scription for a column at Newbury, 
commencing 

** On this field 
Did Falkland fall, the blamelesB and the 
brave." 

This column, however, has never 
been erected ; a solitary poplar long 
marked tiie spot where he fell, but 
was cut down several yiars ago. 
Chain-shot, cannon-balls, and other 
relics, are constantly found on the 
battle-field ; and 3 tumuli still exist 
where the slain were interred, 2 on 
the Wash, and 1 on Enbome Com- 
mon. 

The Second Battle of Newbury took 
place on Sunday, Oct. 27, 16+4, 
Charles having come thither to re- 
lieve Donnington Castle, which was 
besieged by the Earl of Manchester, 
and being himself quartered in New- 
bury, at a house on the W. of Cheap 
Street. The suburban villages Speeu 
and Shaw were both in possession 
of the royalists ; Shaw House, or Dol- 
man's as it was then called, being 
occupied by Col. Page, and every 
hedge and hollow in its neighbour- 
hood lined with ambushed skirm- 
ishers and marksmen. 

Hostilities were commenced early 
on Sunday morning by a- Rudden 
attack of 1000 meu of Manchester's 
force, who descended the hill un- 
discovered upon Shaw House, but 
being routed by Sir J. Astley, they 
were driven back upon their own 
men, who were coming to assist 
them. A succession of warm skir- 
mishes continued till the after* 
noon, when, by a sudden move- 
ment, Waller led his men across 
the Lambome, and seized Speen, a 
feat conmiemorated in the popular 
stanza : 
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* My friend BlUjr Walter, in doublet while, 
And without any arma, either rusty or 

bright. 
CharRed through them twice like & little 
sprite, 

Which nobody can deny/' 

Hence he immediately proceeded to 
attack the king's horse **■ in the open 
fields under the hill of Speen," 
wiiere the king himself then was 
with tlie Prince of Wales, but here 
he was repulsed by Col.' Campfield, 
while the Earl of Cleveland charged 
the 1. wing of the Parliamentarians, 
and succeeded in driving them back, 
but was himself taken prisoner. 
Meantime the troops under Man- 
chester advancod upon ** Dolemana," 
•* singing of psalms as tliey went," 
but were repulsed by Sir J. Brown 
and Lieut *0ol. Page, who " pursued 
them from the house with notable 
execution;*' and by Col. Lisle, un- 
armed and clad in ** a good Holland 
shirt,*' wlio charged them 3 times, 
shouting '• F«.f the crown ! " *' For Pr. 
Charles 1 " " For the Duke of York I " 
while a storm of musket-bullets 
hailed upon them from every window 
and parapet of the old m.iilor-house. 
At length night approached, "for 
which neither party were sorry," 
when all the royal forces drew up 
about Donnington, and, leaving their 
wounde<l and ordnance tiiere, aban- 
doned Newbury, which thencefor- 
ward remained in the hands of tiiC 
Parliament, and retired to Oxford, 
unmolested by the enemy, who, " it 
being a fine moonlight night, were 
not ignorant of their retreat.*' 

Speenhandand is a kind of suburb 
of Newbury, connecting it with the 
old Bath road, which passed N. of 
the town, and had at Speen and 
Speenhaniland large Inns, the heavy 
charges at whicii provoked many a 
complaint. One, the Pelican, was 
thus commemorated by Quin : — 

" The famous Inn &t Speenbamland, 
Tiiat stands below the hill, 
May well be called the Pelican. 
iTum its enoroious bill." 



This, however, is a joke of the 
past; the Inn is now exoellf^nt, 
reasonable, and much resoited to 
during the fishing-season. 

1 m. N. W. is the village of Speen, 
or Church Speen. The Church is a 
large edifice, rebuilt 1860, except the 
brick tower, in the E. E. style. It con- 
tains an altar-tomh, with the effigy in 
armour of John Baptiste de Cflsti- 
lion (d. 1598), to wliom a manor in 
this parish was granted in 15fi5. 
An effigy of his sori*s wife, 1603. 
is habitated in a farthingale and 
flowered gown, with a veil nearly to 
the feet. There are also mouumHuts 
to the Craven family ; among others 
to Elizabeth, Lady Craven, who 
married the Margrave of Anspadi, 
and resided at Benham Fark (R. 
Sutton, Esq.), a handsome classic 
edifice near the river. 

1 m. N. E. is Shaw House (H. E. 
Eyre, Esq.), still, in spite of injuriis 
received in the Civil Wars (it was 
the centre of conflict in the second 
battle of Newbury), the most stately 
Elizabethan mansion in Berks. It 
is built of rich red brick, with stone 
dressings, and is surrounded by old- 
fashioned shrubberies. The garden 
still shows some of the earthworks 
thrown up duiing the war, and a 
large collection of cannon-balls, 
picked up on the spot, is preserved 
in the hall. On the night before the 
battle, Charles was the guest of Sir 
John Dolman : an I in the oak wain- 
scot of the drawing-room is a hole, 
made, pccording to tradition, by a 
bullet fired at the king, while he was 
dressing in the bow window. It 
bears the inscription, " Hanc jiixta 
fenestram, rex Carolus primus, in: 
stante obsidione schoppopetrae ictii 
tantum non trajectus fuit, die Octob. 

XXVii. MDCXLIV." 

The house was built in 1581 by 
Thomas Dolman, a member of an 
old Yorkshire family who had settled 
in Newbury as a clothier, and having 
made a fortune, retired here to live 
as a country gentleman. The pro- 
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ceeding was distasteful to the towns- 
men, and they expressed their 
feelings in the lines — 

* Lord have mercy upon us, miserable idn- 
ners; 
Thomas Dolman has built a new house. 
And has turned away all his spinnen." 

To which he retorted in the haughty 
lines still remaining over the gate- 
way — 

** Kdentnlus vescentiiini dentibos invldet, 
£t oculos caprearuin uilpa couiumiiit" 

The ch. of Shaw, rebuilt in 1840, 
in the Norman style, has several 
monuments of the Dolmans, who 
retained possession of the manor 
until the 18th cent. Col. Dolman, 
a noted member of the old Common- 
wealth party after the He»toration, 
was the brother of Sir John, the host 
of the king. 

1 m. N. of Newbury, crowning a 
hill to the 1. of the Oxford road, and 
shrouded by ancdent trees, are the 
picturesque remains of Donnington 
Castle, now limited to an ivy-mantled 
gateway, with a tall tower on either 
side and a piece of wall adjoining, 
much of the material having been 
used in building a modem mansion, 
CcuUe Howe (John Mathews, E&q.) 
at the foot of the hill. The place has 
always been associated with the poet 
Chancer, and local tradition, backed 
by the writings of Camden, Syl- 
vester, Godwin, and others, asserts 
that he lived in the castle, which 
Grose declares to liave been pre- 
sented to him by John of Gaunt. 
Speight speaks of the ** elde oak " ut 
Donnington, called Chaucer's oke ; ** 
and Evelyn declares that ^* among 
the trees in Donnington Park were 
three which were remarkable from 
the ingenious planter and dedicator 
(if tradition hold), the famous English 
bard Geoffrey Chaucer: of which 
one was called the king's, another 
the queen's, and a third Chaucer's, 
oak ; " while Ashmole further asserts 
that Chaucer *^ composed many of 
his celebrated pieces under an oak 



in Donnington Park.*' It Mj how- 
ever, unfortunately the fact, that 
Donnington did not come into the 
Ciiaucer family till 1418, 18 yrs. 
after the poet's death (John of Gaunt 
never having been tt>e possessor of 
this place at all, but of Donnington 
in Leicestershire, Handbook for 
Leicester), when it pas&ed from the 
Abberburys (one of whom had bought 
it for 1008. from J^Mword II.) to 
the poet's grand daughter Alice, 
whose tomb is at Ewelme (Rte. 20 , 
and \>ho married — ist. Sir John 
Phelipp; 2nd. Thos., Earl of Salis- 
bury; and 3rd. Wm. de la Pole, 
Duke of Suffolk, who resided with 
her at Donnington. Here she may 
have been visited by her father, 
Thos. Chaucer, the poet's only son, 
by whom the trees were probably 
planted. 

During the Civil Wars Donnington 
Castle was the centre of conflict. 
It was first attacked by Gen. Mid- 
dleton in Aug. 1G14, when its gover- 
nor. Col. Boys, in answer to a sum- 
mons to surrender, first declared his 
resolution of maintaining his trust, 
and then repulsed his assailants, after 
an assault of 6 hrs., with a loss of 
100 men. On Sept. 19 Col. Horton 
succeeded iti beating down 3 of the 
towers, and, relying on this success, 
declared that, unless the castle wan 
surrendered, he would spare no life 
within it : to which Boys replied, 
that he "would keep the place, and 
would neither give or takequiirter;" 
and that night, again making a sally, 
repulsed his besiegers with 1os.h. 
Threats that his enemies would not 
leave one stono upon another were 
only met by the response that he 
was not bound to repair the castle, 
but, by God's help, he would keep the 
ground ; and he did so, until in Api il, 
1646 he received tho King's order to 
surrender. Hound the Castle are 
still to be seen traces of the out- 
works thrown up during the siege, 
the strength of which explains its 
succesisful defence. 
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Half-way up the Castle Hill is tions a visit here, and Gowper has 



Donningtofi Priory^ built on the site 
of a small priory of Trinitarians, 
which was founded by Sir Richard 
Abberbnry, guardian of Richard II., 
in 1394, at the same time with 
Donnington Hospital. 

At the foot of the hill flows the 
Lambome,a celebrated trout-stream, 
which the inhabitants, " in spite of 
the evidence of their eyes,** still 
believe to answer to the account of 
the local poet Sylvester : — 

*' Little Lftmbft-Bourne .... 
All summer lung (while all ttay sisters 

shrink) 
Men of thy tears « million daily drink ; 
Beside Uiy waste, which then in hdste doth 

nm. 
To wash the feet of Chaucer's Donnington : 
But (while the rest are ftiU unto the tnp) 
All winter long thou never sbowst a drop, 
Nor sendst a doit of needle&s subsidy 
To cram the Kennet's wantlesss tieasury. 
Before her stores be spent and springs be 

stayed — 
Then, then al<>ne, thou lendst a liberal aid." 

2 m. S. of Newbury is Sandleford, 
where a priory was founded c. 1200 
by Geoffrey Earl of Perche. On its 
site is a modem house called Sandte- 
ford Priory (W. P. B. Chatteris, Esq.) 
where lived Mrs. Montagu, cele- 
brated for the literary society of 
which siie was the centre. Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Burke, Reynolds, Beat- 
tie, and Mrs. E. Garter were among 
her constant visitors. ** Dr. Stilling- 
fleet was in the habit of attending 
her literary parties in a full buit of 
floth, with blue worsted stockings, 
and rendered himself so entertaining 
that the ladies used to delay their 
discussions until his arrival, de- 
claring, ' Wo can do nothing without 
our blue stockings' -whence the 
bas bleu. Mrs. Montagu converted 
the old chapel of the Priory — which 
contaiiied an interesting tomb of a 
Crusader, supposed to be the Earl 
of Perche — into a dining room, con- 
necting it with the house by a beau- 
tiful octagon drawing-room, a fact 
noticed by Mrs. H. More in one of 
her letters. Madame D'Arblay mun- 



immortalized the feather hangings 
in the lines 

' The birds put off their feathery hue 
To dress a room for Montagu.' 

Mrs. Montagu died in 1800."— 
Godwin, 

19 m. On S. is Enbome, with a 
Norm, and E. E. ch., having a de- 
based Perp. £. window ; there is a 
good Norm, font, circular, with 
arcade. The parish contains two 
ancient manors, in which a custom 
prevailed, that, if a widow of a copy- 
holder was guilty of incontinency, 
she forfeited her life-interest in her 
husband's copyhold, which could 
only be recovered by her riding into 
court on a black ram, repeating a 
ludicrous petition in rhyme. (See 
Addison in the ' Spectator,' No. 623.) 

Adjoining Enbome on W. is 
Hampstead Martihall, a small parish, 
with a red-brick ch. of the time of 
James I. In it is buried Sir Bal- 
thazar Gerbier (d. 16G7). 

The manor of Hampstead Marshall 
was bestowed by Henry I. on one 
Gilbert, who took the name of Mar- 
shal, from his office in the royal 
household. His grandson was John 
the Marshal, whose controversy with 
Becket about the manor of Pagham, 
in Sussex, gave occasion for the 
proceedings against the archbishop. 
His son was William, created Earl 
of Pembroke, who became the Pro- 
tector of the kingdom on the death 
of King John. His five sons, who 
all became ecu'ls of Pembroke, all 
died without issue, and this ex- 
tinction of the male line of John 
the Marshal was popularly looked 
on as a proof of the abiding anger 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury. The 
earldom of Pembroke was bestowed 
by Henry III. on his half-brother, 
William de Valence, but the mar- 
shalship and the manor were con- 
veyed by Maude, the Protector's 
daughter, to her husband Hugh 
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Bigod Earl of Norfolk. From him 
they passed to his son and his 
nephew, both named Roger ; but the 
latter, after a fierce contest with 
Edward I., had to surrender both 
(1302), when they were regranted to 
him for life only. On his death the 
ofiSce and the manor were separated, 
and whilst the former was granted 
to succeeding earls or dukes of 
Norfolk, the latter passed through 
various hands. In the time of Eliza- 
beth > it belonged to Sir Thomas 
Parry, the treasurer of the royal 
household, who built himself a 
stately mansion. In 1620 this was 
purchased by Sir William Craven, 
afterwards Lord Graven, and the 
faithful friend of Elizabeth of Bo- 
hemia. He pulled down the house, 
and, under the guidance of Sir B. 
Gerbier, replaced it by a stately 
pile, in imitation of the Castle of 
Heidelberg. This house was acci- 
dentally burnt in 1718, and was 
succeeded by the present edifice, 
which stands in a fine deer-park, 
and is occupied by the Marquis of 
Donegal. 

22 m. Kintbury (Stat). Kintbiirv, 
or Kenetbury, was given by Elfrida 
to the nunnery founded by her at 
Amesbury, and remained in their 
possession imtil the Dissolution, 
when it was purchased by John 
Cheyney, after which it was long 
the property of the Darrells of Little- 
cote, several of whom are buried in 
the ch. This, a Trans.-Norm. and 
Dec. structui^, with E. E. tower, 
contains several other monuments; 
among them, one for Charles Dundas, 
M.P. for Berks for more than 50 
years. He was created Baron Ames- 
bury, July. 16, 1832, and died on 
the 7th June following, when his 
title became extinct. There is also 
a Brass for John Gimter (1524), and 
his wife, though she is buried else- 
where. Christ Church is a modem 
edifice, by Bury ; it is of red brick 
with stone dressings, and has a very 
effective tower and spire. 



Barton Court, formerly the «eat of 
Lord Amesbnry, is now occupied by 
H. J. Dunell, iEsq. 

1 m. N.W. is AvingUm, a village 
possessing one of the most interest- 
ing churches in the county, a very 
small edifice (75 ft. by 14 ft. 7 in.), 
which has been judiciously restored. 
" This," says Rickmaii, " is a very 
curious and fine Norm, ch., with a 
rich arch between nave and chancel, 
which seems to have failed at an 
early period, and been lately drawn, 
too much depressed, and looking 
like 2 arches which appearance it 
has not really. This arch and that 
of the S. door are very fine ones; 
there is a curious division in the 
chancel (which is nearly as long as 
tlie nave), with different groinings, 
but no appearance of this division 
outside. There is a low side E. E. 
window inserted in the S. side of 
the chancel, and another E. E. win- 
dow inserted on the N. side of the 
nave ; they are near 10 ft. from the 
floor. There is a good Norm, font, 
and at the W. end a small E. E. 
spire bell-turret. This ch. should be 
carefully studied, being very good 
Norm." The font is circular, and is 
adorned with 11 figures in ecclesi- 
astical vestments, among whom the 
foul fiend is seen with horns and 
hoofs. The manor of Avington once 
belonged to William Longespee Earl 
of Salisbury, son of Fair Rosamond, 
and afterwards to Francis Choke, 
who is buried in Inkpen ch. {pttst). 

3 m. S. is West Woodhay, pictur- 
esquely situated at the foot of the 
downs, with a handsome munor- 
house by Inigo Jones (Rev. J. 
Sloper). The old ch., now replaced 
by a plain brick structure, contained 
the tomb of Sir Benjamin Rudyerd, 
a poet and eminent politician of the 
Commonwealth, who is spoken of by 
Southey as "• one of the most upright 
and able statesmen of his time, and 
one of the most eloquent men in that 
age of English eloquence." After 
hid desire for peace had led to his 
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expulsion from the House he retired 
to West Woodhay, where he died, 
May 31, 1658. 

1| m. W. of West Woodhay is Trik- 
pen, with a small Church mostly mo- 
dem, bat possessing a Trans.-Norm. 
doorway and some E. E. windows, 
and a tomb with cross-legged effigy. 

25im Hunger/ord (BtSii.). This 
is a considerable 'market-town (Inn : 
liear), partly in Wiltshire. (Pop. 
2000). It is watered by the Kennet 
and the Kennet and Avon Canal, 
and has long been a favourite resort 
for the angler, being mentioned by 
Evelyn as "a toune famous for its 
troutes/' It was anciently called 
lnglef(ird Charman or Charmam 
Street, which Gough thinks may be 
a corruption of the Ford of the 
Angles, on Herman Street, the an- 
cient Roman roa 1. The name Cham- 
ham Street is preserved in X)ne of 
the avenues to the town, which con- 
sists chiefly of two good streets, with 
a town-hall, in which is carefully 
preserved an ancient horn given to 
the townsmen by John of Gaunt 
along with the fishery in the Kennet, 
which is a considerable source of 
revenue to the corporation. An imi- 
tation of this horn, which is blown as 
a summons to the election of con- 
stable, &c., and to call tenants to the 
manor-court, bears the date 1634, and 
the inscription, "John a Gaun did 
giue and grant the riall [royalty] 
of fishing to Hungerford toune, from 
Eldren Stub to Irish Stil, excepting 
som seueral mil pound. Jehosphat 
Lucas was cunstabl." The cli., which 
was rebuilt in 1814, contains a good 
Perp. font from the old edifice, but 
the effigy of Sir R< ibert de Hungerford, 
temp. Edward III., which formerly 
had its chantry on the S. side of the 
oh. has been banished to the ch.-yd. 
It was at Hungerford that the Prince 
of Orange met the commissioners of 
King James in Dec. 1688, when an 
iigreement was come to, which event- 
ually placed the Prince on the 
English throne. 



. Uung>rf(ird Park TGeo. S. Willes, 
Esq.) was the residence of the 
Eiarons Hungerford down to the 16th 
centy. Being then in the hands of 
the crown, Elizabeth bestowed it 
on the E:irl of Essex. The present 
house is a modem structure, 

No one should visit Hungerford 
wi'hout, if possible, seeing LitUecote 
Hall (the seat of the Pophams), 2 m., 
in Wilts ; but it is shown to strangers 
only when the family are away see 
Hdbk./or WiUs). CJarriages maybe 
obt:\ined at the Bear. 

3 m. S. is ShcUboum. The Dec. 
and Perp. ch. contains the monu- 
ment of Francis Choke, bearing his 
effigy in armour, with a very long 
be ird Jethro Tull introduced his 
plan of farming at Prosperous Farm 
in this parish. 

There is a bleak road of 14 m. 
over the hills from Hungerford by 
Great Shefford to Wantage. (Ktes. 
5, 7.) 



ROUTE 7. 

NEWBURY TO SHRIVENHAM. 
By lioad. 19 m. 

This route is exceedingly interest- 
ing to the architect, almost every 
place passed through having a ch. 
well worth notice. Or a portion of 
it may be made to furnish an agree- 
able excursion, by proceeding from 
the Newbury Stat, to Donnington. 
Wickham, Welford. and the Shef- 
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fords, rejoining the rly. at Hunger- 1 
ford; the round will be about 15 m. : 
by road, and 9 by rly. 

Quitting Speenhamland by the 
Oxford road, we soon turn oflf on 1., 
and proceed towards Lambome, hay- 
ing the pretty " troutf ul stream ** of 
the same name almost constantly 
in view on r. 

4 m. Boxford, with a poor Perp. 
ch. ; the low square tower dates ouly 
from 1841. 

6 m. Wel/ord, The Churchy in a 
pretty situation, has a most pic- 
turesque round tower, and in the 
churchyard the shaft of a cross. 
" The lower part of the tower and a 
portion of the wall, a N. door, and 
some windows now stopped, are all 
Norm. The ch. and chancel are 
£. E., with a modem E. window, 
and a yery good Perp. S. aisle and 
porch. The upper part of the towei 
and spire are late E. E., and almost 
Dec. The tower becomes octagon 
above, and the spire ribbed, with 8 
good double windows. '^I his is one of 
the liirgest of the round towers, and 
constructed, as to the early part of it, 
of smill stones. There is a very fine, 
round font, curious from its Norm, 
forms and E. E. details : it has 16 
intersecting arches round it." — Rick- 
man. The ch. has been well re- 
stored. 

Wdford House (C. Eyre, Esq.), a 
very handsome modem house, in 
general effect resembling one of the 
old Flemish town-halls, has a deer- 
park. 

1 J m. S.W. is Wickham^ a chapelry 
of Welford. " The tower has a ba- 
lustre belfry window, and quoins 
x^-hich look very much like Saxon 
long and short work. The walls of 
the tower are very thick, the masonry 
consisting of flint and mortar in al- 
ternate layers of about 3 inches. The 
windows are small, round-headed, 
splayed- both inside and out. The 
body of the ch., with its aisles and 
chance], was rebuilt from a design 
of Mr. B. Ferrey, in the Dec. style. 



in 1846-9, at the expensa of the 
Rev. W. Nicholson, rector of Wel- 
ford. The work is done in the most 
simiptuous manner, and the sculpture 
of the foliage on the capitals and 
bosses is ' equal to the best ancient 
work."— </. H. P.I The manor of 
Benham Level, in Welford p.irish, 
wus held by the service of keeping a 
pack of dogs, at the King's expense, 
tor h's use. 

8 m. A bhort distance E., across 
the stream, and shaded by flourisli- 
ing trees, is the pretty village of 
Little or East Shtfford. The Church 
is small, and of debased Perp. archi- 
tecture, but it contains a fine monu- 
ment of Sir Thomas Fettyplace and 
his wife, with alabaster etljgies. Ho 
is habited in armour ; his head re- 
clining on a helmet much orna- 
mented, but the crest (an eagle's 
head) id broken off; it stood on a 
wreath of flowers. His sword and 
dagger are gone. Hound the tomb are 
angels supporting shields. Against 
the N. wall of the chancel is the 
tomb, in grey marble, of John Fetty- 
place, 1524, and his wife and child- 
ren; under an arch their etfigies in 
bra^s plates, kneeling. The arms, 
both on window-glass and tomb, are 
Fettyplace, quartciing Besils. im- 
paled with Legh Shefford was de- 
serted by the Fettyplaces for Kesils- 
leigh nt ar Cunmor. Of their Manor- 
house^ only the great hall and one 
other apartment remain, now turned 
into a barn. Some of the windows 
are perfect ; the gables are supported 
by corbels ; on a projecting stone is 
a shield of the arms of Btsils quar- 
tering Legh. Within is some mag- 
nificent timber-work. * The fireplace 
is very large ; near it is a recess, 
formerly a bay window. 

9 m. Great or West Shefford, The 
E. E. Church has a Norm, circular 
tower at the W. end. to which a Perp. 
octangular story has been added, 
and a Trans.-Norm. doorway. The 
font is Norm., enriched with sciolls 
of foliage. Charles I. passed the 
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night at Sheflford Nov. 19, 1644. 
Here the Hangerford and Wantage 
roa*! 18 crossed. 

10 m. East Gamton^ called com- 
monly *• Argason," has a cruciform 
Churchy originally Norm., but much 
altered by the insertion of Dec. or 
Perp. windows, and the nave has 
modem wooden arches on the 8. 
s'de.*' "There is a pillar piscina, 
with a sculptured cap beneath a 
trefoiled recess, with a good bold 
moulding; it is Trans.-Norm. work, an 
example rarely met with." (/. H. P.) 
This manor was held by the terms of 
finding a knight to serve the King 
for 40 days, whenever he should be 
at Kidwelly, in South Wales ; and 
the neighbouring manor of Bock- 
hampton by keeping a pack of har- 
riers for the Kin^s use; but the 
knight was to be paid, and the dogs 
fed, at the royal charge. ^ m. be- 
yond Garston is the hamlet of East- 
bury, with a market-cross, indicating 
that it was once of more importance 
than it is at present. 

12 m. Lamhome, a primitive-look- 
ing little place, with a widely-scat- 
tered population of about 2000 (Inn : 
George). The Church is a large and 
fin6 cruciform structure, chiefly Dec., 
but with Perp. E. window, a Perp. 
N. aisle, and Norm, tower, with 4 
octagonal turrets. There are 2 
chantry chapels for John Estbury, 
1372, and John Estbury, 1485; the 
latter founded some alms-houses, and 
until of late the almoners used to 
meet twice daily for prayer in rude 
stalls surrounding his tomb; they 
now attend the ordinary service in 
the body of the ch. In the N. 
transept is the tomb of Sir Thomas 
Essex and his wife Margaret, 1558, 
with their effigies in alabaster. 

Lambome was a possession of 
King Alfred, who left it by will to 
his queen. After the Conquest it 
was granted to the Fitzwarrens. It 
was divided into several manors, one 
of which was held, temp. Henry lU., 



by the great justiciary, Henry de 
Bath, pt^sed from him to the Bo 
huns, and was by Henry YIH. sold to 
Sir William Essex, under-treasnier 
of the Exchequer, whose son Sir 
Thomas is buried in the ch. Charles 
I. was at Lambome soon after the 
battle of Newbury. 

lytmbome Place (H. Hij^isley, 
Esq.) is a modem Elizabethan house, 
built 1843, in succession to Sir 
W, Essex's house, on a site tra> 
ditionally said to be that of Alfired's 
palace. It contains, beside other 
pictures, a portrait of Charles I., 
said to have been painted during 
his stay at Lambome, and an ex- 
tensive collection of ancient armour 
and old china. Joshua Sylvester, 
the poet, and translator of *Du 
Bartas,' long resided in the old 
house in the service of the Essex 
family. Though now little read, he 
is justly termed by Southey "the 
silver-tongued Sylvester," and his 
poems abound in pleasing local al* 
lusions. 

" Let me, goud Lunl, anKmg tbe great no- 
ktrnn'd, 
ytj rest of days In the calm country end : 
Let roe deserve uf my dear eagle brood 
For Windsor Forest walks in Alme's wood : 
Be Hadley pond my sea; Lamb's-boam 

my Thames ; 
Lambome my London ; Kennet's silver 

streams 
My fruitful Nile ; my singers and mu&icians 
The pleasant birds with warbling repeti- 
tious; 
My company, pure thotights, to work Thy 

will; 
My court n cottage on a lowly hill. 
Where, without let, I may so sing Thy 

name. 
That times to oome may wonder at tbe 



same.' 



Sylvater's ' Du Bartas,' p. 30. 



The poet's wish to end his days at 
Lambome was not fulfilled ; he died 
at Middleburg, in Holland, in 1618, 
aged 55. 

'I'he Lambome river rises in the 
plantations of Lambome Place. It 
abounds with trout, which are of a 
paler colour than those taken in the 
Kennet. 
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N. of Lambome stretch wide open ' 
downs, on which the business of 
horse - training and the sport of 
coursing are carried on; the hills 
that bound the view overlook the 
Vale of White Horse (Rte. 5). 

2 m. N. is what are called the 
Seven Barrows, from the fact that, 
of the numerous tumuli scattered 
about, 7 are in closer proximity than 
the rest. They were opened in 
1850, and proved to be British 
{Joum, Arch. Inst, vol. viii.), thus 
showing the fallacy of the supposi- 
tion of Gough, Wise, and others, that 
they mark the burial-places of the 
Danish leaders slain at Ashdown. 
This, and other considerations, has 
led antiquaries in general to remove 
the site of that battle further east- 
ward (Rte. 8). Passing near Wayland 
Smith's Cave (Bte. 5), we arrive, at 
16 m., at AxUibury, where the fine 
Dec. and Perp. Church will repay an 
attentive examination. Notice the 
rich Norm. S. doorway, and the 
squint filled with Dec. tracery be- 
tween the S. aisle and transept. 
There are Brasses for John de Wal- 
den, o. 1360, W. Skelton, 1448, both 
priests, good examples of academic 
and processional costiune. The 
Simday-school system is said to have 
been originated at Ashbury by the 
Bev. J. Stock, the curate, in 1777. He 
collected the children of the poor in 
the ch. and gave them instruction 
between the services. Being re- 
moved in the following year to Glou- 
cester, he there became acquainted 
with Mr. Baikes, who at once saw the 
value of the " innovation,** as it was 
deemed, and gave it such hearty 
support as to be usually considered 
its founder. The manor of Ashbury, 
which had been given to Glaston- 
bury Abbey by Edred, was pur- 
chased at the Dissolution by Sir W. 
Essex. The Marwr-house (now a 
farm) is moated, and has some frag- 
ments of stained glass ; it is of 15th 
cent. dide. 

At a considerable distance S. of 



the ch., and high up on the downs, 
is Aghdoujn Park (Earl Graven). 
The situation is so remarkable, that 
tradition is called on to account for 
it. Accordingly we are told that a 
Craven, who was Lord Mayor of 
London [Sir W. Craven was Lord 
Mayor in 1610], fleeing from the 
plague in the metropolis, rode on 
and on, till on these downs he spied 
a solitary farmhouse. There, for the 
first time, he felt he should be secure, 
and there he built a house, with 4 
avenues leading to the 4 cardinal 
points, and with windows on each 
side of all the rooms, in order that, 
if the plague came in on one side, 
it might go out on the other. The 
existing house was built in the style 
of Coleshill, by Webb, the nephew of 
Inigo Jones, who inherited his plans. 
All the chimneys unite in 'two mas- 
sive quadrangular piles on either 
side, while between them is a belve- 
dere, having a cupola in the centre, 
containing a lantern, which is oc- 
casionally lighted as a beacon to 
guide travellers among these hills. 
On the oak staircase are some of the 
stags' horns brought by Elizabeth of 
Bohemia from Germany ; and there 
are portraits of her, of William Lord 
Craven, the devoted /riend whom 
she is said to have married near the 
end of her life, of Prince Bupert, 
Prince Maurice, and the four Prin- 
cesses, by Honthprst 

Lying on the turf around the 
house, are the extraordinary stones 
known as the Sarsen (Saracen?) 
Stones, looking like a flock of sheep 
scattered under the trees, whence 
probably their name of Cfrey WeHiers. 
They are remains of a tertiary stra- 
tum of Bagshot sand, indurated, 
with which the chalk was once over- 
laid. The larger stones of Stone- 
henge and Aveoury are probably of 
the same formation (see Handbook 
for Wilts). It is remarkable that 
the sides of the Downs, which are 
elsewhere clothed with short turf, 
are here covered with long grass. 
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E. of the house is the small circular 
camp known as Al/red^s Castle (Rte. j 
/) ', which Aubrey says " was almost ! 
quite defaced" in his time, "by 
digging for the Sarsen stones to 
build my Lord Craven's house." 
19 m. Shriveriham (Stat ) Rte. 5). 



PiOUTE 8. 

NEWBURY TO OXFORD, BY EAST 
ILSLEY AND ABINGDON. 

By Eoad. 27 m. 

Leaving Newbury, the road runs 
at the foot of the hill (on the 1.), 
which is crowned by the ruins of 
Donnington Ceistle. Rt. 1 m. is 
Shaw House. (See Rte. 6.) Passing 
over Snelsmore Heath, we have at— 

4 m. Chieveley, a village lying off 
the high road, which was occupied 
by the Parliamentary troops on the 
night before the second battle of 
Newbury. The Church has a good 
E. E. chancel ; the nave was of the 
same date, but has been much altered. 
The tower also is E. E., but with 
Perp. doorway inserted, and Dec. 
battlements. 

6 m. A road branches off on 1., 2m., 
to Peasemare, of which the manor 
belonged to Thos. Chaucer, the son 
of the poet. The ch., rebuilt in the 
Dec. style, with tower and lofty 
spire, contains the monument of Mr. 
Wm. Coward, 1739, who, " out of an 
income of 1 10/., maintained a most 
hospitable table, r^uilt the church ) 



tower, and gave the great bell and 
the communion plate. 

1 m. S. W. is the small new ch. of 
Leckhampitead, which has replaced 
a Trans.-Norm. edifice. The manor 
was one of those bestowed by Ed- 
ward II. on Piers Gaveston. On 
the border of the parish towards 
Welford (Rte. 7) is a boundary-stone, 
called Hang Man Stone, from a grim 
legend, which relates that a man 
there came to an untimely end. 
He had stolen a sheep, and was car- 
rying it away, with its hind-legs 
tied together round his neck ; he 
sat down to rest on the stone, but 
the struggling sheep pulled him 
over, and he was found next day 
strangled. Chacldleworth, 2 m. N. W;, 
has a ch., originally Norm., but 
altered in the E, E. style. The 
manor (which was given by the Con- 
queror to Robert d'Oiley, and after- 
wards belonged to the mother of 
Edward I., who bought it for the sup- 
port of her granddaughter Eleanor of 
Britanny, then a nun at Ambresbury) 
shared in the singular custom which 
prevailed concerning widows at En- 
borne (Rte. 6). In this parish, in 
a retired situation among woods, is 
the farmhouse of EUensfordsiHere^ 
which marks the site of the Abbey 
of Poghley, built for Augustine 
canons by Ralph of Chaddleworth 
in 1161, destroyed in 1532. WooUey 
Park (P. Wroughton, Esq.) is a 
handsome mansion, in a well-wooded 
deer-park. 2 m. N.E. is Bright 
WaUham (" Brickleton ** in the ver- 
nacular), the ch. of which belonged 
to Battle Abbey. It is Norm, and 
E. El , and has been restored by Street. 
It contains a Norm, font., and a small 
BrafH for John Newman, wife, and 
son, 1517. 

[On E. are several interesting 
churches. Hampstead Norris, 3 m., 
is an extensive parish, in which a 
Roman villa was discovered in 1833, 
and which also contains a British 
earthwork called Grimstmvy Cattle. 
This is of circular form, and incloses 
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a copious spring, which is never 
known to fail, even in the driest 
seasons. The Ohurch is mainly E. E. ; 
*" at the E. end are 2 lancet windows 
externally, but splayed internally, 
so as to terminate in a single round 
moulding, very simple, but good" 
(/. H. P.). There is also a trefoiled 
piscina, supported on a shaft; but 
the Xorm. font has been removed, 
and is now at Stone (Rte. 14). 
The tower is Perp., with very thick 
walls of tlint, and a Perp. porch to 
the Norm. N. door, which lias the 
billet moulding. 

2 m. S., and near Grimsbnry 
Castle, is the Norm. oh. of FrUtham. 
The chancel has a Perp. B. window, 
and the tower is a modem imitation 
of E. E., badly executed in brick. 

IJ m. N.E. is YaMfnidon, once, 
like many other Berkshire villages, 
a market-town. Sir John Norreys, 
Master of t^e Wardrobe to Henry 
VI., had licence to embattle a manor- 
house here (now destroyed) in 1447. 
The ch. was also probably built by 
him. It contains the tomb of another 
Sir John Norreys, who served in the 
Xetherland wars, and died in 1597, 
furious at not having been more 
amply rewarded for his services, 
which are detailed in an immense 
epitaph. Carte, who wrote a great 
part of his * History of England* in 
the village, died here 1754, and is 
also buried in the ch. 

2 m. N. is Ashhampsteadj with a 
Trans.-Norm. ch., to which a wooden 
bell-tower was added in the ir>th 
cent.*; the timbers have curious 
Perp. mouldings. 

3 m. N. from Ashhampstead is Aid- 
worth (described in Rte. 4), 2 m. W. 
of which is Compio » Parva, generally 
supposed to occupy the site of a 
Roman town. The en. is a mere 
fragment of a Tran8.-Norm. edifice, 
the N. aisle of which has been de- 
stroyed. On an eminence known as 
Coi0 Down, following the shape of 
the hill, is an entrenchment calleU 



Perborough Castle, evidently British, 
but also occupied by the RcHnans, 
numerous relics of that people hav- 
ing been found there. Near this is 
one of the many large farms bearing 
the name of Cold Harbour often met 
wiih in tlfe vicinity of a Roman 
road. To the N. stretch Compton 
Downs, now used for horse-training, 
and on which some antiquaries con- 
sider the battle of Ashdown to have 
been fought. It seems probable that 
the term "-^Jscesdune ' really applies 
to the whole tract of elevated land 
between Streatley and Ashbury (Rte. 
7), and thus the exact site of the 
conflict can never be determined; 
still, the weight of probability is in 
favour of the eastern, rather than the 
western district. 

This famous battle took place 
early in the year 871, when, after a 
contest at Reading, in which the 
Pagans " had possession of the place 
of carnage,*' t. e. the victory. " King 
Ethelred and his brother Alfred 
fought the whole army of Pagans on 
Ashdown. The Danish army was 
in two bodies ; in the one were 
Bagssec and Halfdene, the heathen 
kings ; in the other were the earls. 
Thu Christian army was also divi- 
ded into two bodies. Things being 
so settled, the King remained a 
long time in prayer, hearing the 
mass, and said he would not leave 
it till the priest had done, or 
abandon the protection of God 
for tliat of men. And so he did, 
which afterwards availed him much 
witW the Almighty, as we shall see 
in ' the sequel. But the Pagans 
came up quickly to the fight. I'heli 
Alfred, although holding a lower 
authority, could no longer support 
the troops of the enemy, unless he 
retreated or charged upon them 
without waiting for his brother ; so 
he marched out promptly with his 
men in a close column,- and gave 
them battle.** Alfred fought with 
the troops of the earls,- and King 
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Ethelred with the troops of the 
Kings, the Christians coming up 
from below, and the Pagans occupy- 
ing the higher ground, where was a 
single stunted thorn-tree, '^around 
which the opposing hosts came to- 
gether, with loud shouts from all 
sides, the one to pursue their wicked 
course, the other to fight for their 
lives, their dearest ties, and their 
country. And when both hosts had 
fought long and bravely, at last the 
Pagans by God's judgment, could 
no longer bear the attack of the 
Christians, and, having lost great 
part of their men, took to a dis- 
graceful flight, and all the Pagan 
host pursued its flight, not only until 
night, but the next day, even until 
they reached the stronghold from 
which they liad come out. The 
Christians followed, sla3ring all they 
could reach, until it became dark." 
" And the flower of the Pagan youth 
was there slain, so that neither be- 
fore nor since was ever such destruc- 
tioTi known since the Saxons first 
gained Britain by their arms." 
"There fell in that battle King 
Bagseec Q slain by the spear of King 
Ethelred,' Bromptini), and these 
earls with him ; that old Earl 
Sidroc, to whom may be applied 
that saying, 'the ancient of evil 
days,' and Earls Sidroc the younger, 
Osberne, Frene, and Harolds" — 
Saxon Chronicle$,2 I 

Returning to the main road we 
nach at 

9 m. East lUley, formerly called 
HUdesley or Huldedey, a small mar- 
ket-town oil a hill-side. Gough and 
others consider the name a corruption 
of *• HildelsBg/' or ** Battle-fit^ld," 
and have placed the battle of Ash- 
down here. Another opinion is, that 
it represents the Saxon town of 
Naxh&Udome, or the Solitary Thorn 
Tree, so named from an ancient 
tree held sacred by the Druids, and 
the "single thorn-tree of stunted 
growth," around which, according 



to Asser, the conflict was the fiercest. 
The small ch. is mainly E. E., but 
with low Dec. tower; and the N. 
aisle is a modem addition. 

The Hildeslys were long lords of 
the manor, and have their monu- 
ments in the ch. John Hilsey, who 
succeeded Bishop Fisher at Rochester 
(153o-.^8), was one of this family. 
Rich. Wightwick, the benefactor of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, of which 
he may be considered the co-founder 
with Tesdale, was rector of this 
parish, and gave the great bell, in 
the tower. 

Bsley is now chiefly remarkable 
for its sheep-market, which existed 
as early as the reign of Henry III., 
and which is the largest in this part 
of England. It is held on every 
alternate Wednesdav, from the Wed- 
nesday fortnight before Easter to the 
first Wednesday in July. There are 
also fairs almost monthly, for the 
sale of sheep, lambs, and wool ; that 
of August 26 is the largest, 50,000 
sheep and lambs often being sold at 
it. The qualities of the place are 
summed up in the rhyme : — 

" Ilfley, remote amidst the Berkshire downs, 
Claims tkese distlnctioDS o'er ber suter 

towns: 
Far famed for sheep and wool, though not 

for spinners, 
For sportsmen, doctors, pobUoana, and sin- 
ners." 

The turf of the downs is particularly 
light and springy, well adapted not 
only for horse-training, but fox- 
hunting and coursing. 

1^ m. N.W., almost hidden in a 
pleasant valley, is West Usley, with 
a poor Perp. ch., to which a Jacobean 
porch has been added. The remote 
village has acquired a certain cele- 
brity from two versatile men who 
were once its rectors. The learned 
Antonio de Dominis, Archbishop of 
Spalatro, who was converted to Pro- 
testantism and fled to England, 
was presented to this living by 
James I., in 1616. He wrote 
'De Republica Ecclesiastica,* and 
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preached constantly against the : Saxons, and was killed on these downs 
Papal power ; but having been made i in 626 fighting against Edwin of 
Dean of Windsor, and being angry Northumbria, who came hither to^ 
at obtaining no higher preferment, avenge an attempt to murder him. 
he re-entered the Bomish Church, A tumulus on the top of the hill, 



on promise of pardon from Gregory 
XV. He returned to Rome, hoping 
to be made a ccirdinal, but was, 
instead, imprisoned in the castle 
of St. Angelo, and died there, 
1625. He was succeeded by Good- 
man, Bishop of Gloucester, who was 
visited here by Charles I. (in the 
old rectory-house, now destroyed), 
oti his way to Donnington Castle in 
1644. He had been driven from his 
see, but was for some years allowed 
to hold this living. Refusing, at 
length, to sign certain canons of 
doctrine and discipline, he was, says 
Walker, "spoiled, plundered, and 
utterly undone " ; and he died, Jan. 
1656, in the Bomish faith. Fuller 
says that '^ he was the single bishop 
of 200 who had lived since the Re- 
formation, whom the vile and detest- 
able practice of those who engross to 
themselves the name of Protestants 
had scandalized into Popery.*' He 
always professed the most devoted 



called Scutchamore Kncb, 21 ft. high 
and 140 yds. in circumference, is 
supposed to mark his resting-place. 
The Saxon Chronicle, describing 
the battle of iEscendune, narrates 
how the Danes '* turned along 
^scendune to Cwicchelmeslawe, 
and there awaited better cheer," — 
an account versified by Robert of 
Gloucester, — 

" Much sorrow they deede In Berkschlre 
about Aifshedoune, 
And about (^uicbolnies deBtroyed many a 
towne." 

Cwichelm's law is believed to have 
been a common place of assembly* 
for the people of .Wessex ; and, as it 
is remote from the sea, it was, in the 
time of Ethelred U., considered safe 
from the inroads of the Danes. But 
we read in the ' Anglo-Sax. Chron.,* 
under the year 1006, that this was 
mistaken confidence. **They [the 
Danes] went to Wallingford, and 
burned it all down ; and were then 



loyalty, but, with the inconsistency one night at Cholsey, and then went 



thnt marked his character, he dedi- 
cated his * Discourse on the Trinity ' 
to Cromwell. 

On the downs W. of the Ilsleys 
are the small Norm, churches of 
Catmore and Famborough. The 
manor of Catmoro has been in the 
hands of the Eystons of East Bendred 
(post) for more than 5 cents., and 
the ch. has been restored by them. 

11 m. The Bidgeway is crossed, 
a British road which traverses the 
county from E. to W. The Berkshire 
downs here reach nearly their great* 
est elevation, the Cttchimshy HiUs 
being 800 ft high. The name, as 
well as Scuichamfly or Seutchamore, 
is a corruption of Cwichelm's law, or 
hiU, the spot being said to be the 



along Ashdown to Cwichelm's law. 
and there tarried out of threatening 
vaunt, because it had often been 
said, if they came to Cwichelm's law, 
they would never go to the sea. They 
then went home by another way." 

These hills were formerly the 
scene of a celebrated fair, which 
was abolished by James I., 1620, in 
order to promote the welfare of the 
market at East Ilsley. From one 
point the straight green road of 
Golden Mile leads down towards 
East Hendred. 

12 m. Cats Gore, properly Keats 
Gore, from the family who formerly 
owned it. Here were once the great 
stables built by the Duke of Cum- 
berland for his racehorses, in which 
the celebrated " Eclipse " was bom 



burial-place ofOwichelm, who reigned and bred. 
conjointlywithKynegils, over the W. 13 m. Cliilton, a village with 
[Berks, &c] * b 
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Norm. oh. altered to Dec. The 
inanor-house, called LaUon^s Place 
(now a fannhouse), retains the ar- 
morial bearings of its former owners 
the Lattons. Eastward spreads Chil- 
ton Ptain^ on which an eminence, 
called Chum Knob, is traditionally 
said to be the spot where Binnus 
commenced the conversion of the 
people of Wessex (635) by preaching 
before King Cynegils. It overloolw 
the Oryms dyke, a British line of 
fortification. 2 m. £. is Blewbury, 
with a Trans.-Norm. ch,, altered in 
part by the insertion of Dec. windows, 
and the destruction of a central 
tower; the existing tower is Perp. 
and at the W. end. There are several 
good Brasses, 1406-1548 ; among 
them one for John Latton of Chilton 
(d. 1548). in tabard. The N. and S. 
porches are of good carved timber, 
work, but are in a decaying state, as 
are some stone efiBgies in the ch.-yd. 
Numerous tumuli are found on the 
surroimding downs, and Blewburton 
hill is cut into a series of terraces, 
evidently for defensive purposes. 

15 m. 1^ m. W, is East Hendred, 
a very picturesque and interesting 
village. At its entrance are the 
remains of a monastery called ^^ Jesus 
of liethlehem," which was an offshoot 
of that at Sheen, near Richmond, 
consisting of a stone chapel with 
some fine Perp. windows, now con- 
verted into a granary. Beyond this 
are the gates of Hendred Houae 
(Charles John Eyston, Esq.), which 
is adorned with ancient monograms, 
and which has remained in the 
hands of the family of Eyston from 
the 13th centy. Attached to itis the 
E. E. and Dec. chapel of St. Amen 
or Amand, remarkable as one of the 
only three, the others being Stonor 
(Rte. 20) and Hazlewood, in York- 
shire, Handhftoh for Yorks.), that are 
believed to have never ceased to cele- 
brate the service of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Its existence is known 
as early as 1291 ; and it was open 



to all comers till . the arrival of the 
Prince of Orange, when, while his 
army was passing over Golden Mile 
(ante), some of the soldiers defaced 
and plundered the chapel; and, 
'* taking some of the church stuffe 
with them to Oxford, dre»3ed up a 
mannekin in it, and set it up on the 
top of a bonfire.*' Though the chapel 
was despoiled of its revenues at the 
dissolution, its ancient glebe is BtUl 
called ." the Church Furlough," and 
the abode of its priest, now a farm- 
house, is still St. Amand's. In one 
of the windows is the cipher of 
Hugh Faringdon, last Abbot of 
Reading. In the old library adjoin- 
ing is preserved the tomb of Robert 
first Abbot of Poghley {ante). Coins 
of •' .^Idelred, rex Anglorum," have 
been picked up near the chapel. 
The Eystons are the descendi^ts 
of Sir Thomas More, through the 
marriage of his son *^Jack More" 
with Anne Crisaker, the heiress of 
Bamborough in Yorkshire, which 
remained till lately in the hands 
of the family. Among the relics of 
Sir Thomas preserved at East Hen- 
dred are his drinking-cup, a very 
fine original portrait of him by Hd- 
hein, and two curious portraits on 
wood, of Sir T. More and Cardinal 
Pole. HjBre also is one of the huge 
and curious pictures of the More 
family, of which there are four others 
in existence, viz. those at Basle in 
Switzerland. Nostell (Handbook for 
Yoi'kti.), Cokethorpe (Rte. 25), and 
that belonging to Lord Petre. Among 
the figures seen here, but not always 
included, are those of Pattison the 
fool, and Heresius the servant of Sir 
Thomas. The figure of Mrs. More 
was unfortunately cut off while the 
picture was at Bamborough. Another 
relic preserved here is the ebony 
staff of Bishop Fisher, which sup- 
ported him on the scafibld. 

The Church, of which Chicheley 
was once the rector, is, as to the nave,. 
Trans.-Norm. ; the chancel is of the 
transition period from Dec. to Perp. 
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The N. chantry is the burial-place 
of the Eystons, and ia filled with 
their monuments. Several brasses 
to "merchants in cloth and wool" 
(Henry and Roger Eldysley, 1439; 
W. Whitwey, 1479) bear witness to 
the ancient mercantile importance 
of East Hendred. The picturesque 
field beyond the ch., where terraces 
still remain in the turf, was probably 
the drying-ground of the doth which 
was sold at the fairs on Cuckamsley 
Hill. East Hendred gave two abbots 
to Abingdon — Rob. de Hendred, 
12H4; and Rich, de Hendred, 1289. 
John Paternoster held land here 
temp. Edward I., by tenure of saying 
a paternoster every day for the 
King's soul. 

West Hendredj 1 m. distant, has 
a Dec. and Perp. ch. ; notice the 
chancel, which has remained almost 
uualteied, and has a good piscina 
and low side-window. 

2 m. S. is East Lockinge, a good 
Dec. ch., with fine ancient iron work 
on the doors ; the tower is late Perp. 
and bears the date 1504. Lockinge 
House ! Col. Loyil Lindsay) is a fine 
mansion. A dell in the grounds has 
a very copious spring, which gushes 
from the chalk marl. 

1 m. W. from West Hendred is 
Ardington, a fine ch., mainly E. E. ; 
the N. doorway is particularly good ; 
the S. door is Dec, with the hall- 
flower and foliage on the mouldings. 
The Manor-house, the home of 
Clarke the antiquary, belonged to 
Mr. Vernon, who here collected the 
pictures which he in 1 847 bequeathed 
to the nation. 

17 m. On E. 1 m. is MiUon^ with 
a small Dec. and Perp. ch. (restored). 
Milton Home (J. B. Barrett, Esq.), 
built by Inigo Jones, has a Roman 
Catholic chapel, with ancient stained 
glass windows. 2 m. N.E. is Sutton 
Courtenay (Rte. 5). 

19 m. Drayton. The Church is 
principally E.E., with a good E. win- 
dow, but the N. aisle and the tower 



are Perp. The r<y)d-loft remains, 
convert^ into a gallery ; there is an 
ambry, with the original door and 
iron work remaining, which is un- 
usual, and a curious Elizabethan 
poor-box. In the ch. is preserved 
the remains of a beautiful alabaster 
reredos, with the painting and gild- 
ing nearly perfect, which was dug 
up in the chancel in making a 
vault. The old Manor-house, now 
a farm, has a 15th-centy. chapel, 
used as a lumber-room. 

21 m. Abingdon (Inns: Queen's 
Hotel, Crown and Thistle, Lion). 
This town (pop. 5805) communi- 
cates with the Great Western Rly. 
by a branch line of 2 m. (Rte. 19). It 
lies in a rich plain at the junction of 
the Ock with the Thames, and has 
had a British origin ascribed to it ; 
but this is a mere legend. It really 
sprang up around a great abbey 
founded in the 7th centy., remained 
during the middle ages a depend- 
ency thereon, though occasionally a 
troublesome one, and only became of 
consequence after the 14th cent., 
when the cloth trade was introduced 
to it, as well as many other Berkshire 
towns. Leland, writing about 1534, 
says : " The town stondith by cloth- 
ing ; " but it received a fatal blow by 
the suppression of the monasteries. 
Sir John Mason, a native, procured 
a charter from Queen Mary, on a 
representation of its poverty, and it 
then acquired the right of sending 
two members (now reduced to one) 
to Parliament. Its cloth trade, how- 
ever, has forsaken it, and its main 
business now is in brewing, malting, 
and rope-making; but a large fac- 
tory for ready-made clothing em- 
ploys 2000 persons (principally 
women) in the town and the adja- 
cent villages. 

According to a Cottonian MS/ 
there was here a town called Seove- 
chesham or Seudmm, which was i 
wealthy city, a royal residence, and 
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a place of religious worship, even 
in early British times. It was not, 
however, occupied b^ the Saxon 
kings, until the Mercian Offii, pay- 
ing an accidental visit to the place, ' 
became enamoured of the Isle of 
Andersey, which was situated in the [ 
river opposite the abbey. This was 
at that time occupied by rich lay 
monks, but the King persuaded them 
to give it up in exchange for the; 
manor of Goosey (Rte. 5), and built ' 
a palace there, where he resided, and 
where his son and successor King 
Egfrid, died. Cynulf, the next 
kmg, gave up the palace to his 
himtsmen and falconers, who made 
themselves so disagreeable to the 
monks, that Abbot Rethunus per- 
suaded the King to restore Andersey 
to them in exchange for the manor 
of Sutton Courtenay and 1202. of 
fcilver. The site of Andersey is sup- 
posed to be a tract of land encircled 
by the Thames and a small stream 
that falls into the main river at 
Oulham Bridge. Leland mentions 
the site of the palace as occupied 
by a bam^ and the foundations of 
buildings may still be traced in the 
first meadow out of the town, on 
the E. side of the bridge. 

The story told in the * Chronicle 
of Abingdon * (Master of the Rolls* 
Collection) is, that the site originally 
chosen for the monastery was a hill 
called Aben-dun, at Bayworth, in 
the neighbouring parish of Sunning- 
well, probably in Bagley Wood ; and 
this is said to have derived its name 
from a certain holy Aben, who 
'^ stole away from the massacre at 
Stonehenge, and lived here in retire- 
ment, where the inhabitants, flocking 
to him to hear the word of God, 
built him a dwelling-house and a 
chapel in honour of the Holy Virgin, 
after which, he, disliking their re- 
sort, stole away to Ireland.** It is, 
however, more probable that the 
name simply had its origin from the 
direct connection of the abbey with 
the place. The abbey' was founded 



on the hill, about 680, by Cissa, 
viceroy of Gentwin, King of the W. 
Saxons, in honour of the Virgin, to 
contain 12 Benedictine monks, over 
whom his nephew Heane was ap- 
pointed abbot. The foundation of 
Cissa was confirmed by Ceadwall, 
the successor of Centwin, who also 
gave him the town of Seoveches- 
ham, commanding that it should 
henceforward be called Abbendon 
from the abbey-hill. 

"The Abingdon Chronicle gives 
500 years of history, more or less 
trustworthy and complete, from a 
charter of Ina, King of the West 
Saxons, to Abbot Heane in 687, down 
to the accession of Richard I. The 
town and monastery were founded 
and endowed, then ravaged by the 
Danes in Alfred's reign, restored, 
and again fleeced by some king 
unknown.** It was refounded and 
endowed by Edred, who induced 
St. Ethelwold, then a monk at Glas- 
tonbury, afterwards Bp. of Winches- 
ter, to become its abc)ot, when the 
building, removed to its present 
situation, was consecrated in great 
pomp by St. Dunstan, and each 
saint presented it with two bells of 
his own workmanship. " This was 
the second Benedictine house esta- 
blished in England. No exertion of 
its new superior was wanting to 
render it the parent of many others. 
Aware that continental monasteries 
excelled in reading and singing, he 
procured masters from Corby, to 
instruct his own society in these 
attractive arts. He seems to have 
doubted whether, even under Dun- 
stan, there had been opportunities 
for a thorough acquaintance with 
monastic discipline : he sent, ac- 
cordingly, Osgar, one of his monks, 
to Fleury, for farther instruction. 
Thus he laid a secure foundation 
of popularity for his favourite sys- 
tem by the attractions of public 
worship, and well-defined, rig^d 
austerity of discipline. RighUy, 
therefore, was he termed, in after 
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ages, * the father of monks/ "— 
{Soames^ * Angl.-Sax. Church.') The 
abbey was completed in 963 by the 
Abbot Ordgar, and it continued to 
grow in wealth and influence down 
to the very period of its dissolution. 
Its abbots had a seat in Parliament, 
and their power and pride were such 
as to draw from the author of * Piers 
Plowman,' in the middle of the 14th 
centy., a direct prophecy of their 
downfall : — 

** Ac Teke] thee shal oome a kyng, 
Ana ooofe^se yow religiouses, 
And bete yoa as the Bible telleth 
For brekynge of your rale ; 



And tbanne shall the abbot of Abyngdone, 
And al his issue for evere, 
Hav a knok of a kyng, 
And incurable the woande." 

Ficiofi, yy. 6239-63. 

At the time of the Domesday 
survey, the abbey possessed no less 
than 30 manors in Berkshire, beside 
lands in the counties of Oxford, 
Warwick, and Gloucester, some of 
which it had then recently pur- 
chased. Among its abbots were 
Siward, the (coadjutor of Abp. 
Edsige; Spearhafoc, elected Bp. of 
London, but displaced by Norman 
influence at the court of Edward the 
Confessor. The first abbot in Nor- 
man times was Ethelhelm, who is 
denounced as a most merciless plun- 
derer by the Chronicler. After him 
came Favitius, the builder of Ufflng- 
ton ch. (Bte. 5), a man greatly lauded ; 
as is Ingulf, who had been prior of 
Winchester. He gave to the abbey 
a great bell, caDed " Hildelhubel." 

William I. favoured the monks 
of Abingdon, and on a visit to 
them in 1080 he left with them 
his son Henry for his education, 
who thus gained his appellation of 
Beauclerk. " The * Chronicle,' how- 
ever, tells much of discord and 
disorder within, just such as would 
be bred by prosperity, and were 
likely to invite sooner or later royal 
interference. After the clos^ of the 



* Chronicle ' we read a second dark 
period in the abbey story. We hear 
of fights with the town, generally 
caused by ' the imreasonable deal- 
ings of the abbot and convent' in 
the matter of a market. In 1827, 
the town, aided by the Mayor of 
Oxford, ^accompanied, 'tis said, 
with some scholars of a desperate 
condition, and glad of any diversion 
rather than to study,' attacked the 
abbey, burnt part of it, drove out 
the monks, and destroyed their 
muniments. Twelve of the ring- 
leaders were afterwards hung. The 
abbey was dissolved in 1538, its 
yearly revenues amounting then to 
187«. (about 20,000Z. of present 
value). The last abbot (Rowland, 
alias Pentecost) was rewarded for 
his ready surrender with the manor 
of Cumnor" (Rte. 9.)— (C. D. C, in 

* Oxford Proceedings.') 

Leland speaks warmly of the 
extent and magnificence of the con- 
ventual buildings, but very little 
indeed is now left of them. The 
Perp. gatehouse, converted into a 
police-station, gives access to the 
premises of a brewer, among which 
fragments of 13th-centy. domestic 
architecture may be seen. They 
consist of a fire-place, temp. 
Hen. III., with elegant slender 
pillars, and a remarkable chimney, 
both probably belonging to the 
abbot's house ; all traces of the great 
ch. hava disappeared. 

Adjoining the gateway is the 
Church of St. Nichola8f mostly Perp., 
but with a good doorway of late Norm, 
character. " Attached to the N. 
side of the tower is a singular square 
stair-turret, of larger dimensions 
than usual, with a gabled roof, 
and a small triangular window 
in the gable" (/. E. P.); this 
window is figured in *• Gloss, of 
Architecture.' 

Opposite the ch. formerly stood 
the Grammar Snhool, founded by 
John Royse, 1568; now removed to 
A more open situation new the Re^ 
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creation Ground (or Albert Park, as 
it is termed). The new building is 
a showy structure of red brick, with 
white stone facings. One of the 
earliest pupils of the old school was 
Thomas Tesdale, who afterwards 
founded Pembroke College, Oxford, 
mainly for youths from Abingdon. 
Thomas Godwin, author of *■ Roman 
and Jewish Antiouities,* Lord Chief 
Justice Holt, and Newcome, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh (bom in the town 
1729), were educated here. Other 
eminent natives of Abingdon have 
Ijeen— St. Edmund, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1234-40; his brother 
Robert Rich, and his two sainted 
sisters, Margaret and Alice, suc- 
cessively prioresses of Catesby (see 
Handbook for North Hants), on 
whose birthplace Rich. Earl of Corn- 
wall built a chapel in 1288; Sir 
John Ma&on, whose father was a 
cowherd, and mother the sister of 
one of the abbey monks, from whom 
he received his education, and by 
whom he was sent to Oxford, where 
he so pleased Henry VIII. by a 
graceful compliment paid on his visit 
in 1523, that he took him with him 
to court and sent him to Paris to 
complete his education, after which 
he rose in that and the three suc- 
ceeding reigns to be Privy Coun- 
cillor, Ambassador to France, and 
Chancellor of the University of Ox- 
ford. Abbot, Speaker of the House 
of Conmions, and Moore, author of 
* The Gamester,* have been among 
the celebrities of Abingdon in later 
years. 

Next to its abbey, Abingdon owed 
a large portion of its prosperity to 
its Bridge, built by John Huchyns 
in 1416, with stone given by Sir 
Peter Besils, of Besilsleigh, ^^a 
knight courteous and kind, for his 
father's soul and his friends," and 
the men's wages, to the amount of 
1000 marks, supplied by the rich 
Geoflfrey Barber. A very early copy 
of some contemporary verses, and a 



picture representing the building of 
the bridge, are preserved in the hall 
of Christ's Hospital {post). These 
verses show that it was regarded as 
a religious duty to build bridges : — 

'* Another blinded besines is br^ges to make 
That there the pepul may Dot passe 
[awMy] after greet showres. 
Dole it is to drawe a deed body oate of a 
lake. 
That was failed in a fonnt stoon [washed 
In the fontj, and a felow of oores." 

The bridge was taken charge of 
by a guild of the Holy Cross, a fra- 
ternity which existed here at least 
as early as the year 1389, when they 
are mentioned as maintaining a 
priest, and being governed by two 
proctors chosen annually. They 
were incorporated in 1442. and 
endowed with lands worth 402. per 
annum, to enable them to keep the 
road between Abingdon and Dor- 
chester in repair, to maintain 13 poor 
men and women, and to provide a 
chaplain for St. Helen's, Sir John 
Golafre (buried at Fyfield, Rte. 9), 
and Thomas Chaucer, son of the 
poet, being trustees. This guild 
was dissolved with the other reli- 
gious foundations by Henry VIII. 
In 1553 it was refounded, at the 
request of Sir John Mason, and re- 
ceived a charter from Edward VI. 
under the name of ChruiPs Hospital, 
which it still bears. 

8t. Hden's, near the river, is a very 
fine ch. in dimensions, having a nave 
and chancel of equal breadth and 
three aisles, forming a spacious rect- 
angle, at tiie N'.E. angle of which 
rises the tower, surmounted by the 
lofty octagonal spire, with its flying 
buttresses, which is so conspicuous 
an object in all distant views of 
the town, and in Turner's picture 
of Abingdon. Cissa, the sister of 
Heane, the fl^ abbot, founded a 
nunnery here in 690, of which she 
became the first prioress. Her foun- 
dation was afterwards removed to 
Wytham (Rte. 9), but the site of her 
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nnimery was always called the 
Manor of St. Helen, and is believed 
to be that of the present ch. The 
greater part of the building is Perp., 
of various dates (the N. aisle temp. 
Henry VI., S. aisle 1539^, but the 
tower is E.E., with a good doorway. 
The N. aisle has a rich timber ceil- 
ing, painted with figures of kings, 
prophets, and saints, imder carved 
canopies, and was, according to local 
tradition, saved fr(Mn the abbey at 
the dissolution. In the S. aisle is 
the Brats of Geoffrey Barber (d. 
1417), once bailiff of Bristol, but at 
his death a merchant of Abingdon, 
and a great benefactor to the town ; 
his body was removed from the abbev 
churdi, and re-interred here with 
great ceremony. In the N. aisle is 
the tomb of John Boyse, the founder 
of the Grammar School. The ch., 
which has hitherto been much 
blocked with high pews and gal- 
leries, is in course of restoration 
(1872). A modem ch. (St. Michael) 
is a small edifice, in the Deo. style, 
by Mr, O. G. Seott. 

Chritfs Hoapikil adjoins St. He- 
len's ch.-yd., and is a picturesque 
structure of brick and timber, sur- 
mounted by a cupola; along the 
front runs a low cloister, decorated 
on the interior with texts, and on 
the exterior with paintings repre^ 
senting the virtue of almsgiving, 
with figures supposed to include 
portraits of Geoffrey Barber, King 
Edward YI., and Sir John Mason. 
In the old oak hall are their arms in 
stained glass, and their portraits, 
with those of many other benefac- 
tors, including Sir Peter Basils, 
Lionel Bostock, and Thomas Tes- 
dale, the founder of Pembroke Col- 
lege, and his wife. The picture of 
the rich Geoffrey Barber giving John 
Huchyns money to build the bridge, 
with the building going on in the 
background, is very curious ; as are 
tlie verses already referred to : part 
run as follows : — 



Kyng H«ny the lyft, In hl» fonrthe yere, 
He bath i-foande for his folke a brige in 

Berkschlre, 
For cartis with cartage may goo and come 

dere, 
That many wynters afore were mareed in 

the myre." 



Now is Culham hithe (ferry) i-come to an 

ende. 
And al the centre the beter and no man the 



worse. 



>* 



" Culham hiihe hath caused many a curse. 
I-blyssed be our helpers we have a better 

waye, 
Wiihoute any peny for cart and for horse." 

In one of the windows of St. 
Helen's Ch. also long remained the 
distich : — 

" HenrlcuB Qnartus quarto ftmdaverat anno 
Bex pontem Burford snper undas atqne 
Cnlhamford.'* 

On the outer wall of the E. end of 
the wooden cloister is a representa- 
tion of the celebrated stone Cross 
which was erected by the brother- 
hood in the market-place, and from 
which the cross at Coventry is 
supposed to have been copied. It 
was totally destroyed by Waller, 
May 31. 1&14, to revenge a repulse 
which ids army had received at 
New Bridge (Rte. 9). Bichard Sy- 
monds, who saw it a few weeks 
before its destruction, describes it 
(in a MS. in the British Museum) 
as octangular, having 3 rows of 
statues— the first of 6 grave kings ; 
the second of the Virgin, 4 female 
saints, and a mitred prelate; the 
third, of small figures of apostles 
and prophets : the whole orna- 
ment^ with coats of arms painted 
and carved. At this cross, as Aubrey 
narrates, Bichard Corbet, Bp. of 
Norwich and Dean of Christchurch, 
sang ballads after he was made a 
doctor of divinity; for, "the Dean 
being one market-dav with some of 
his companions at the taveme by 
the Crosse, a ballad - singer com- 
playned that he had no custom, and 
could not put off his ballads ; where- 
upon the jolly Doctor puts off his 
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gowne, and pots on tbe ballad- 
singer's leathern jacket, and being a 
handsome man. and having a rare 
full voice, he presently vended a 
great many, and had a great au- 
dience.** 

The site of the Gross is now occu- 
pied by the Market-hovufe^ a hand- 
some modem Romanesque structure, 
designed by Inigo Jones. Above is 
the County HaUf which has several 
good portraits, and is surmounted 
by a tower, from which a very 
agreeable view is commanded. 

Abingdon was garrisoned for the 
king at the early part of the Civil 
War, and it was for a considerable 
time the head-quarters of his horse. 
He paid it a visit, with his queen 
and family, April 17, 1644. In May 
of the same year a council of war 
was held here, soon after which the 
garrisob quitted the place on the 
approach of the Earl of Essex, who 
plundered the town, and fortified it 
for the Parliament. Various at- 
tempts which the Royalists after- 
wards made to recover it were all 
unsuccessful, though Prince Rupert 
contrived at one time to regain pos- 
session of the abbey and to place 
500 men there. The Parliamentary 
garrison practised the plan of hang- 
ing all Irish prisoners without a 
trial to such extent as made " Abing- 
don law " proverbial. 

23 m. On r. 1 m., Badtey, once a 
manor of the Abbey of Abingdon, 
from which it was purchased by 
George Stonehouse, Clerk of the 
Board of Green Cloth to Queen 
Elizabeth. The red-brick mansion 
iias the reputation of being the best- 
built house in the county. It is now 
incorporated with St. Peter's CoUege, 
of whose Warden it is the residence. 
Near it sure the red-brick buildings 
containing the dormitories, school- 
rooms, and studies of the boys, and 
a Chapely fitted up with fine stained 
glass and rich carving, ancient and 



modem. There is also an extensiTe 
gymnasium. The object of this in- 
stitution is to give boys the advan- 
tage of a public-school education, 
based on strictly ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples ; the Rev. W. Sewell was the 
first warden, and the system pur- 
sued is fully explained in a volume 
of Sermons by him. Beyond the Park 
is the village Church, Perp., with 
a modem chancel ; it contains a fine 
tomb of Sir Wm. Stonehouse, 1632, 
and his eldest son Sir John. The 
chancel has some good Perp. painted 
glass, and rich old woodwork, col- 
lected from various sources. 

23 m. On 1. a lane turns off to the 
pretty village of SunningweU, so 
called from the stream which mns 
through it, where ^^ a gospel used to 
be recui to bless the springs on pro- 
cession days as late as 1688." — 
Aubrey. The Church, partly E. B. and 
Dec., is entered by a very curious W. 
porch (octangular, and of Elizabethan 
architecture, with Gothic doors and 
windows, and Ionic columns) ; it is 
supposed to have been in great mea- 
sure rebuilt by Bp. Jewell, who was 
once curate here. The interior has 
open Dec. seats and a late Eliza- 
bethan altar-raiL Before the altar 
is the grave, inscribed S. F., of 
Samuel Fell, Dean of Christ Chnrch 
and Rector of this place, who died 
of grief on hearing of the execution 
of Charles I., Feb. 2, 1649. A 
second stone, close beside him, com- 
memorates his wife and children. 
From the tower of this ch. it is said 
Roger Bacon used to make his astro- 
nomical observations. Heame men- 
tions that on Shrove Tuesday child- 
ren used to go round this village in 
the dusk, singing — 

** Beef and baooD's 
Out or season. 
I want a pan 
To parch my peas on." 

after which they threw stones at 
all people's doors, which made people 
shut tiieir doors on that evening. 
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This custom still partially exists, 
but the verses are altered. 

The road enters Bagley Wood 
at the spot mentioned by Hearne. 
''One Blake hung upon an oak 
in the way to Abingdon, beyond 
the half-way gate. This traitor be- 
trayed 3 Christian kings, and would 
have betrayed the 4th, upon which 
he was hanged, within 2 days after 
his design was discovered, upon the 
said oak, which is still called 
'Blake's Oak.'" The wood was 
formerly a haunt of robbers, and here 
St. Edward of Abingdon was once 
attacked by them, but his protesta- 
tions of poverty being found to be 
troe, he was allowed to proceed un- 
harmed. An unlucky Franciscan, 
Brother Walter, who there fell 
among thieves, hardly escaped with 
his life, his captors pretending to 
disbelieve that he could belong to 
the order, as he wore shoes, which 
the rule did not allow him to do. 
Bagley Wood, which belongs to St. 
John's CoUege, was once a favourite 
walk with the students, but it is 
now strictly shut up, and only mere 
glimpses of its pleasant flower-clad 
glades can be had from the dusty 
road. One who used to delight to 
roam at liberty in it (Br. Arnold), 
says, '* Some of my most delightful 
remembrances of Oxford and its 
neighbourhood are connected with 
the scenery of the late autumn: 
Bagley Wood in its golden decline, 
and tne green of the meadows re- 
viving for awhile under the influence 
of a Martinmas summer, and then 
fading finally off into its winter 
brown." From the top of the hill at 
the end of the wood is a splendid 
view of Oxford, — its spires, towers, 
and groves rising in the midst of 
the green valley. 

Hence there is a rapid descent 
into the fertile plain. Spencers 
' Anecdotes * describe Pope stopping 
on his journey to Oxford, and giving 
up his carriage to a lady who was 



overturned on this hill. The Great 
Western Rly. is crossed, and then 
the Thames, before reaching 

27 m. OxroBD, which is entered 
by Folly Bridge, leading to St. 
Aldate's Street. (Rte. 19.) 



ROUTE 9. 

OXFORD TO HIGHWORTH. 
By Bead. 22 m. 

The road leaves Oxford by the 
station, and is ccdled the Seven 
Bridge Road, from the number of 
bridges by which it crosses the 
many small streams which here 
intersect the low meadows. 

Crossing the main stream of the 
Thames at the suburb of Osney 
Town, the site of Osney Abbey is 
passed on 1., and Berkshire is entered. 

1 m. Botley, a hamlet of Hinksey 
(Rte. 19, Exc. (h). On rt., a plea- 
sant lane winding through meadows 
leads to Wytham, or Witham (1 J m.), 
a collection of very neat cottages, 
known in Oxford as " the Strawberry 
village." There is a fine view of 
Oxford the whole way, which will 
remind the Italian traveller of the 
distant views of Bologna. 

Wytham Abbey (Earl of Abingdon) 
is a 16th-centy. stone building, with 
a fine embattled gate-tower siir- 
mounted by 2 octangular turrets. 
It was built by one of the Haroourts, 
whose arms are to be seen upon a 
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eeiling, and has been enriched with 
much of the spoil of Rycote (Rte. 
22). 

Close to the Abbey is the Church, 
rebuilt in 1814, mainly with old 
materials from Cumnor Hall ; some 
of the windows have Trans.-Dec., 
and others Perp. tracery. The 
churchyard gate, inscribed "Janua 
vitsB verbum Domini," is also from 
Gumnor, but the name and date, 
" Antonius Forster, 1571," have been 
effaced. There is a Brass of a man 
in armour, and wife, supposed to be 
Richard and Alice de Wygtham, 
1465. 

The Wiftham Woods, stretching 
over the hill behind the Abbey, are 
intersected by rides and drives, of 
great beauty, chiefly through grass 
lanes. Admittance is only granted 
by a special order from Lord Abing- 
don. At the furthest point of the 
woods is a wild open space covered 
'mth thyme and cistus, whence 
there is a fine view over the Vale of 
Ensham. Here was situated the 
Castle of Cynewulf, King of the W. 
Saxons, which was besieged and 
taken by Offa, King of Mercia, who 
made it his palace. Near the same 
place was a nunnery, founded by 
the sister of Ceadwalla in the 7th 
cent., but deserted by the nuns 
when Cynewulf built his castle. 
, The manor of Wytham was early 
the property of the Wyghtams, who 
became extinct temp. Edw. IV. The 
manor afterwards passed to the Har- 
courts, and from them to the Crown. 
In 1589 it was granted to Sir John, 
afterwards Lord Williams of Thame, 
whose daughter and heiress brought 
it by marriage to Henry Lord Norris, 
son of the Sir Henry Norris executed 
as the lover of Anne Boleyn. It 
came to the Berties by the marriage 
of Montagu Bertie, Earl of Lindsey, 
with the daughter of Edward Wray, 
groom of the chamber to James I., 
whose wife Elizabeth was the 
daughter and heiress of Francis 
Lord Norris. 



1| m. The road turns off on rt. to 
En&am, Burford, and Cheltenham. 

8 m. Cumnor, on the brow of the 
hill. This was f(Hinerly a seat of 
the abbots of Abingdon, was used 
by them as a place of retirement in 
case of sickness, and was given by 
Henry VIII. to the last abbot, Row- 
land, as a reward for his ready com- 
pliance in the surrender of the mo- 
nastery. In 1560 the estate was 
bought by Anthony Forster, Esq., 
almost immediately after which oc- 
curred the tragedy which has made 
the name of Cumnor familiar to the 
whole world. 

Anne or Amy was daughter of 
Sir John Robs£u*t, a man of high 
family and large property in Norfo^. 
She married hord Robert Dudley 
at Sheen June 4, 1550, in the pre- 
sence of Edward VI., as is stated in 
that king's journal. Her husband 
was raised to the peerage, as Lord 
Denbigh one day, and Earl of Lei- 
cester the next ; but some years before 
this he had been treated with such 
marked favour by Elizabeth, that it 
was rumoured she would have mar- 
ried him, had he not had a wife 
already. The sudden death of the 
lady, on Sept. 8, 1560, at the age of 
28, whilst residing far from the 
court, in the house of her husband's 
especial friend, Anthony Forster, 
almost inevitably gave rise to the 
idea that she had been murdered. 
Sir Walter Scott has adopted this 
view in his novel of * Kenilworth,' 
and it is likely ever to be the preva- 
lent one, although some later writers 
have attempted to prove it to be 
unjust. According to the story as 
found in Ashmole, who faithfully 
reproduced whatever traditions he 
heard, Forster and an associate 
named Vamey, first attempted to 
destroy the lady by poison, and, 
failing in this, forcibly sent her ser- 
vants away to Abingdon-market, and 
then. " whether first stifling her or 
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else Btrangling her, afterwards flung 
her down a pair of stairs and broke 
her neck, using much violence upon 
her." He adds that " Sir R. Vamey, 
afterwards dying in London, cried 
miserably, and blasphemed God, 
saying that all the devils in hell 
did tear him in pieces; and that 
Forster, being formerly a man ad- 
dicted to hospitality, company, mirth, 
and music, was afterwards observed 
to forsake all this, and, being affected 
with much melancholy (some say 
madness), pined and drooped away. 
Scott, as a novelist, took liberties 
with situation, as well aa with his- 
tory ; and as he gave Amy the title 
of Countess, which her husband had 
not the power of bestowing till 3 yrs. 
after her death, and represented her 
as an inmate of Kenilworth, during 
the Queen's visit there 15 yrs. later, 
80 he decked the unpretending mo- 
nastic residence witii lofty towers 
and spacious apartments; his first 
acquaintance with the story having 
been formed through Mickle's ballad 
of * Cumnor : * 

" Fall many a traveller bad sigb'd 
And peneiTe wept the Guuntess' fall, 
As wandering onward they espied 
The haunted towers of Camnor Hall." 

The mansion was really a low quad- 
rangular edifice surrounding a small 
court, in a close immediately adjoin- 
ing the ch. on the W. 

In Pettigrew's 'Inquiry into the 
Deatbof Amy Bobsart,' some original 
lettera between Dudley and a fHend 
named Blount (preserved in the 
Pepysian Library, Oambridge), are 
relied on as proving the innocence 
of both Dudley and Forster. The 
same writer also states that Ash- 
mole's account of the subsequent 
life of the latter is incorrect : he lived 
for 12 years after the death of Amy 
Robsart, loving music to the last, 
building a new house, and onlv 2 
yrs. before his death entered public 
life as member for Abingdon. Mot- 
ley (United Ndherlands, i. 868) also 



writes, '* Leicester's participation in 
the death of his first wife was 
a matter of current belief among 
his contemporaries. *■ He is infamed 
by the death of his wife,' said 
Burghley, and the tale has since 
become so interwoven with classic 
and legendary fiction, that the phan- 
tom of the murdered Amy Bobsart 
is sure to arise at every mention of 
the earl's name. Yet a coroner's 
inquest — as appears from his own 
secret correspondence with his rela- 
tive and agent at Cumnor — was im- 
mediately and persistently demanded 
by Dudley. A jury was impannelled 
— every man of them a stranger to 
him, and some of them enemies — 
Anthony Forster, Appleyard and 
Arthur Bobsart, brother-in-law and 
brother of the lady, were present, 
according to Dudley's special re- 
quest ; * and, if more of her friends 
could have been sent,' said he, * I 
would have sent them ; ' *■ but with 
all their minuteness of inquiry, *■ they 
could find,' wrote Blount, ' no pre- 
sumption of evil,' although he ex- 
pressed a suspicion that *some of 
the jurymen were sorry they could 
not.' That the unfortimate lady was 
killed by a fall downstairs was all 
that could be made of it by a 
coroner's inquest, rather hostile than 
otherwise, and urged to rigorous in- 
vestigation by the supposed culprit 
himself. Nevertheless, the calumny 
has endured for three centuries, and 
is likely to survive as many more." 
The Dudley chamber, the supposed 
scene of the murder, was long shown, 
and the house was not entilrely pulled 
down till 1811, when the windows 
and doorways were removed by Lord 
Abingdon to be used in his new ch. 
at Wytham. 3 solitary arches long 
remained, but nothing is now left of 
the house, except the low wall ad- 
joining the churchyard. The ch., 
mainly Trans.-Xorm. and £. £., has 
a good Dec. piscina (engraved in 
* Gloss, of Ardi.'), and 2 tombs with 
orossea fleur^^ in- recesses, supposed' 
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to be abbots of Abingdon ; there is 
also a fine Elizabethan monument 
for Anthony Forster, his wife, and 
8 sons, fle is represented in armour, 
and an elegiac inscription of 32 lines 
describes him as amiable and learned, 
a great musician, builder, and 
planter. He was probably a con- 
nexion of Lord Leicester, to whom 
he left Cumnor by will. There are 
also some Brasses of the Stavertons. 

In the village is an Inn with the 
sign of the ^^Bear and Ragged 
Staff;" but it has sprung up since 
the date of Scott's novel. 

On the E. of the road rises the 
wooded hill called Cumnor Hurst. 
It affords, among other plants, 
Omithogalum luteum, yeUoio star 
of Bethlehem ; Lathrsa squamaria, 
tooihwort ; Listera nidus avis, bird*S' 
nest orchis, 

[W. 1 m. Bablyokhifthe Ferry, 
Rte. 19, Exc. (t.).] 

5 m. BesUdeigh (E. Eyffin Len- 
thall, Esq.), which derived its name 
from the ancient family of Besils, 
who obtained the estate by mar- 
riage in 1850. ^*At this Legh," writes 
Leland, " be very fayre pastures and 
woodes ; the BlesseUs hathe been 
lords of it syns the time of Edward 
the First. The BlesseUs cam out of 
Provence in Fraunce, and were men 
of activitye in feates of armes, as it 
appearith in monuments at Legh; 
how he faught in listes with a 
strange knyghte that challengyd 
hym, at the whiche deade tiie 
kynge and queue at that tyme of 
England were present. The Bles- 
seUs were countyed to have poces- 
syons of 400 marks by the yere." 
From the Besils the estate passed 
to the Fettyplaoes, by whom it was 
sold in 1634 to WiUiam Lenthall 
(the Speaker of the Long Parlia- 
ment), from wbom it descended to 
its present proprietor. The old 
manor-house is destroyed, except a 
picturesque fragment of the offices, 
now usea as a farm-house, and the 



massive stone piUars of the gate- 
way, which stand isolated among 
the trees in the field. The old man- 
sion surrounded a quadrangular 
court, and was very magnificent: 
Cromwell and other leading men 
of his day are said to have been 
frequent guests there. Here was 
once preserved the famous picture 
of Sir Thomas More's family now 
at Cokethorpe (Bte. 25). On pull- 
ing down the buUding, a large 
room, or rather cell, wsis discovered, 
which had evidently been used as a 
place of concealment : it was in the 
lower part of the buUding, and the 
only access to it wsis by a chair 
lowered by puUeys from the top of 
the house. It was probably a 
*' priest's hole," but the tradition of 
the neighbourhood makes Cromwell 
to have been once concealed in it : 
a new *'fact" for his biographers. 
The smaU Church has eariy Dec. 
windows, a Norm, piscina, and a 
timber porch of fair Jacobean cha- 
racter. It contains a handsome 
monument to Sir John LenthaU, the 
father of the Speaker. 

1 m. N.W. is Appleton, with a 
Trans.-Norm. Church; one of the 
sculptured capitals is engraved in 
the " Gloss, of Architecture." There 
is a Brass, with skeleton in shroud, 
for John Goodryngton (d. 1518X 
and a fine EUzabethan tomb for Sir 
John Fettyplace (d. 1593), lord of 
one of the three manors into which 
the parish is divided. The moats 
ijone remain of two manor-houses, 
inclosing modem farms; but what 
is now caUed the Manor-house (J. B. 
Lowndes, Esq.) has very consider- 
able remains of the original Trans.- 
Norm. edifice ; the doorway of the 
haU is engraved in Parker's ^Do- 
mestic Architecture,' vol. i. 

8 m. Tubney^ with a very elegant 
smaU ch., built by Puginxa 1848, in 
place of one long faUen to decay. 

9 m. Fyfield, The Churefi is Dec., 
with W. door E. E., and a Perp. 
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aisle added on N. Thia aisle is 
divided by a screen, forming the E. 
part into a chantry chapel, in which 
is the tomb of Sir John Grolafre 
(d. 1442), with his effigy in armonr 
above, and a cadaver below. In the 
chancel is a tomb without effigy or 
inscription, traditionally said to be 
that of liady Katherine Gordon, 
the widow of Perkin Warbeck, but 
at her death the wife of Christopher 
Ashfield of this place. Adjoining 
the ch. is the ancient Manor-hou^e 
of the Gk)lafres, a Dec. structure, 
built o. 1350, by Sir John Golafre, 
who had married the heiress of John 
of F]rfield; the knight buried in the 
ch. was their grandson. The house 
has been well restored by the present 
occupant (Jas. Parker, Esq.) This is 
one of the manors purchased by Sir 
Thomas White, and bestowed by 
him on his college (St. John's) at 
Oxford. In this parish is a magni- 
ficent elm 36 ft. in circumference, 
popularly believed to be the resort 
of witches, who dance here at mid- 
night; also of — 

" MaideDfl, who from the distant hamlets 

To dance round Fjrfield dm in May." 

M. Aiftold. 

10 m. Kingston Bagpuze. The 
ch. is a small plain building, erected 
1799; it has an apsidal chancel. 
In this parish is New Bridge, a 18th- 
centy. structure, still in u;$e. It is 
mentioned by Leland, as the oldest 
of all the bridges on the Thames, 
**■ lying in low meadows, often over- 
flowed with rage of rain." A Par- 
liamentary party received a severe 
defeat here. May 27, 1644; in re- 
venge for this they, 4 days after, 
hewed down the market-cross at 
Abingdon. Kingston House (J. B. 
Jenkins, EsoO 

1} m. K. W. is Longtoorth, once 
the property of Sir H. Marten, 
father of the regicide. The Church 
is chiefly E. E. and Dec. ; but " the 
nave has on N. 3 Trans.-Norm. 
arches, springing from corbels on 



massive square piers, having hood- 
moulds of early character, with 
singular terminations; on S. are 3 
E. E. arches on plain round pillars, 
the hood-moulds similar to those on 
N., but terminated by heads; the 
clerestory and roofs are late and 
bad Pero." (/. H, P.) Dr. FeU, 
bishop of Oxford, was bom at Long- 
worth in 1625. Cherbury Camp, 
probably a British earthwork, is said 
to have been a palace of Canute. 

13 m. On K. 1 m. tiinton Wal- 
drist, once a market-town, has an 
interesting small cruciform ch.; it 
is E.E. and Dec., and the battlements 
of the tower have small heads on the 
merlons. 

14 m. On S. 1 m. Pusey, with a 
small cruciform ch. built about 1750, 
in better taste than might be ex- 
pected. It contains some handsome 
marble monuments for members of 
the ancient fiunily of Pusey, an 
ancestor of whom is said to have 
received the manor from Canute, to 
be held by tenure of a horn, which 
(or a copy ?) is still preserved, with 
tliis inscription — 

" Kyng Knoade gave William Pewae 
Yys borne to hoide by tby Londe." 

The present family (of French Pro- 
testant origin) changed their name 
of Bouverie for that of Pusey on 
succeeding to the properiiy by mar- 
riage. 

Pusey House (S. E. B. Pusey, 
Esq.) contaius a fine picture by 
GuLmar Poussin, 

Here is one of the most remark- 
able farms in England, worthy of 
its former owner, the founder and 
president of the Agricultural So- 
ciety. It is chiefly devoted to sheep- 
rearing. The water-meadows are 
worthy of note. 

In the reign of Edward I. Alice 
Paternoster held lands here by ser- 
vice of saying a paternoster 5 times 
a-day, for the souls of the King's 
ancestors ; and Richard Paternoster 
succeeding to an estate in this pari^ 
said the Lord's Prayer thrice before 
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the barons of the exchequer, as John, 
his brother, had done previously, 
instead of paying a relief. 

IM m. On N. 1 m. Buehlandy 
with a very fine cruciform Churchy 
mostly E. E.; the N. transept, is 
the burial-place of the Tlurook- 
morton family ; in it is also a fine 
Br(U8j for John Yate and family, 
1578. 

Buekland House (Sir N. W. 
Throckmorton, Bart.), b&ilt 1757, 
from designs of Wood of Bath, has 
some fine pictures, and a ceiling by 
Cipriani. Here are also valuable 
MSB., including many original let- 
ters of Cowper the poet. 

A gallery leading to the dining- 
room contains some curious relics, 
among them a chemise of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and a gold medal of 
Charles I., taken from the body of 
Sir Baynham Throckmorton (the 
last of the Gloucestershire branch 
of the funily), in thd S. aisle of 
St. Mark's Chapel in Bristol Cathe- 
dral. Here also is preserved a coat, 
the wonder of 1811, in which year 
it was made. In one day 2 sheep of 
Sir John Throckmorton were shorn, 
the wool spun, spooled, warped, 
loomed, and woven; the cloth 
burred, milled, dyed, dried, sheared, 
and pressed; after which the coat 
WM made up by White, a Newbury 
tailor, and worn by Sir John in pre- 
sence of 5000 spectators, within 13 
hrs. 20 min. from the time the sheep- 
shearing commenced. The scene is 
represented in a picture which still 
remains in the old adjoining ivy- 
grown house of the Yates family, 
from whom the estate came to the 
'I'hrockmortons by marriage. The 
lower story is now occupied by the 
stables. At the back is a fine oriel 
window. 

17 m. Faringdon (Stat.) Rte. 5. 

19 m. CoxweU. The ch. is a plain 
structure, E. E. with Pero- tower, 
and some Dec. windows. There are 
2 Brasses, for William Morys, 
"sutym fermer of Cokyswell," and 



wife, c. 1500. The manor was 
given to Beaulieu Abbey by Jolm, 
and the abbey bam, doubtless occu- 
pied by Morys, still remains. It is 
140 ft. by 40 ft., with walls 4 ft. 
thick, and has mouldings that shew 
it to belong to the Dec. period, and 
crosses on the gables, llie original 
roof remains, plain open timber, 
carried partly on two rows of wooden 
pillars restmg on stone- plinths 
(J. H. P.). On Badbury HiU is a 
circular camp, 600 ft. in diameter, 
with fosse 30 ft. wide At little 
Cozwell are the Ckles PiU, a series 
of 273 excavations, from 7 to 22 ft. 
in depth, extending over a space of 
14 acres ; nothing is known of their 
history. 

20 m. CcHesMU^ a model village, 
mostly consisting of neat stone cot- 
tages built on a uuiform plan, and 
with pleasant gardens, by the 2nd 
Earl of Radnor. The Church, origin- 
ally Trans.-Norm. and E. E., has a 
good Perp. tower, and a modem Dec. 
chancel; it contains the monument 
of Sir Henry Pratt, 1647 ; aquartre- 
foil window with the arms of Sir 
R. Mark Stuart and his wife ; and 
a marble cenotaph, by Ryshrack, to 
their daughter, afterwards Countess 
of Radnor. The E. window, repre- 
senting the Nativity, was brougiit 
from Angers 1787. Near the ch. 
are the steps and shaft of the village 
cross. CoUshill House (Earl of Rad- 
nor), erected by Inigo Jones in 1650, 
stands in a fine park. It is of a 
perfect quadrangular shape, and a 
fine specimen of its period, resem- 
bling a French chftteau, its tall 
stone chinmeys having the appear- 
ance of turrets at a distance. It 
contains a fine hall and many good 
family portraits, among which are 
several by Sir J. Reynolds, but the 
principal pictures of the Bouveries 
are at Longford in Wilts. On the 
estate is an extensive Model Farm. 
The small river Cole skirts the vil- 
lage, and falls into the Thames near 
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Lech lade. Crossing the stream we 
enter Wiltshire, and reach at 22 m. 
Highw&rth, (See Handbook for 
WiUs.) 

Shrivenham Stat is 4 m. S. E. 
(Kte. 5). 



ROUTE 10. 

THE THAMES^ 

FROM GORING TO MAIDENHEAD, 
BY PANGBOURNE* MAPLEDURHAM, 
CAVERSHAM, SONNING. SHIPLAKE, 
WARGRAVE, HENLEY, MEDMEN- 
HAM, HURLEY, BISHAM, MARLOW, 
HEDSOR, COOKHAM, [DROPMORE], 
AND CLIEFDEN. 

37 m. 

The descent of this portion of the 
Thames is one of the most delight- 
ful expeditions which can be made 
in the S. of England, and takes the 
tourist through the most beautiful 
scenery of the 3 counties of Berks, 
Oxford, and Bucks, along a rivrr 
which fully justifies the descrip- 
tion of Denham : 

" Tbooffh deep, yet cleftr; tboiigh gentle, yet 
not dull ; 
Strung wiUiont rage, witboat o'erflowing 
full." 

(xorina — 87 m. from London 
Bridge by the stream, and which 
has a Stat, on the Great Western 
Rly. (Rte. 4) — is perhaps the best 
point for commencing the excursion, 
as Nuneham, the only point of 
much beauty higher up the river, is 
easily accessible by rail. Bouts may 



be obtained either here or at Streat- 
ley on the opposite bank. As the 
river during the whole excursion 
forms the boundary between Berks 
and Oxfordshire and Bucks, it has 
been thought better to describe both 
banks equally, instead of maintain- 
ing the oistinction usually observed 
between counties in the Handbooks. 

1. Goring (Oxon), formerly LitUe 
Nottingham. The small Chureh ofSt. 
ThomaSy close to the river, is worth 
visiting. Part of it is Korm. and 
very curious ; at the N. W. comer 
of its embattled tower (Norm, and 
Perp.) is a small round tourelle, 
with a conical top. Adjoining the ch. 
was once an Augustinian nunnery, 
founded temp. Henry H., and for- 
wards granted to Sir T. Pope, the 
founder of Trinity College, Oxford. 

On the rt. bank is Streatley (Berks) 
united to Goring village by a wooden 
bridge over the TheSies, but 2 m. 
firom Goring Stat. It is an exceed- 
ingly pretty village, and is situated 
on a platform betweeu the river and 
the steep escarpment of the hills; 
in summer it is a favourite resort 
of artists. The oh., mostly Trans.- 
Korm. has a late Perp. tower ; there 
are some 16th-oenty. Brasses. Sir 
Samuel Shepherd, the eminent At- 
torney-General and Scotch judge, 
was a native of this place ; he died 
here, and is buried in the church- 
yard. Streatley is supposed to have 
its name from its situation on the 
ancient Icknield St., which here 
descended the hill and crossed the 
Thames by a ford to Goring. Some 
imagine this to have been the 
ancient Calleva, an opinion which 
is supported by its position on the 
Thames, by the 3 Roman roads, the 
Icknield St. and those from Win- 
chester and Dorchester, which pass 
through it, and by the number of 
Roman remains which have been 
found in its vicinity. 

Goring Lock. Fall 3 ft. 

The river here is wide and beauti- 
ful ; a large island is covered with 
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fine trees. A melancholy accident oc- 
curred here in 1674, when 60 per- 
sons were drowned in the lock in 
returning from Goring Feast. The 
accident is described in a rare tract, 
called *Sad and deplorable News 
frtnn Oxfordflheir and Barksheir/ 
proving that this was one of the 
signs of the Pay of Judgment. 

The Berkshire downs, sprinkled 
with juniper, and here and there a 
remarkable yew-tree, rise abruptly 
behind Streatley, and stretch far 
away westward; the views are ex- 
tensive, commanding the windings 
of the river for many miles. UntoeU 
Wood, 3 m. N. W., on a spur of the 
hills, is celebrated for its orchises, 
as the down is for its coursing 
matches. In these woods also is 
found the Convallaria multiflora, 
or Solomon's teal, 

2^ m. S.W. is Aldworthy with the 
remarkable tombs described in Bte. 
4. The hilly road from Streatley to 
Pangboume affords some picturesque 
views. 

Descending the stream we have at 
2 m. rt. the Grotto (Arthur Smith, 
Esq.), and at 2^ m. BasMon. The 
river, which is here crossed by the 
Bly., makes a sudden bend amidst 
beautiful woods. BaHldon Park 
(G. Morrison, Esq.) contains a fine 
collection of pictures, described 
Bte. 4. 

1. WliUchurch Park (0. L. W. 
Gardiner, Esq.). 

rt. 4 m. Pangboume (Berks). 
Inn: G^eorge. This village, which 
derives its name from the Pang, a 
famous trout-stream, is a great re- 
sort of anfflers and artists, has a 
Stat, on tne Great Western Bly.,^ 
and is one of the most picturesque 
villages upon the river. In tnis 
parii£ is Bere Court, described by 
Leland as the '*fair manor-place of 
brick" of the abbots of Heading, 
the last of whom, Hugh Faringdon, 
constantly resided here. His por- 
trait in stained glass adorned the 
E. window of the chapel, habited in 



his robes, and kneeling before a 
crucifix, with a scroll proceeding 
out of his mouth, inscribed ** In te 
Domine speravi." It was afterwards 
the abode of Sir J. D&vis, a famous 
sea-captain, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, who was involved in the fall 
of his patron Essex, and sentenced 
to death, but was afterwards ' re- 
prieved, and is buried in Pang- 
bourne Ch. 

1. Whitchurch (Oxon), a large vil- 
lage, is united to Pangboume by a 
bridge, rebuilt 1853. The Church, 
originally Norm., has been almost 
rebuilt, but has a good S. doorway ; 
the Perp. porch now serves as the 
vestry. Notice the i^rosses of Thomas 
Walysch (1420), and of Boger Gery 
(c. 1450) in the chancel, and that 
of Peter Winder, in ecclesisistical 
vestments (1620), outside. Sir John 
Soane, founder of the Soane Mu- 
seum, and architect of the Bank 
of England, the son of a bricklayer 
at Beading (d. 1837), was bom at 
Whitchurch. 

Whitchurch Lock. Fall 3 ft. 

1. Combe Lodge(W. CVfemiwojih, 
Esq.)- 

1. Hardwick House (W. Fanning, 
Esq.), a fine red-brick Tudor manor- 
house, on a site occupied by the 
Hardwicks, temp. Bichard II. The 
8. front was erected by Anthony 
Lybbe, after the restoration of 
Charles II. The banks of the river 
are here exceedingly beautiful ; 
green lawns studd^ 'with noble 
trees slope down from the hills. 

A short- distance N. of Hardwick 
House is the scattered hamlet of 
Collen*8 End, Here, it is said, 
Charles I. came to play at bowls 
whilst residing at Caversham ; and 
the rustic Inn has sis its sign a por- 
trait of the king, apparently copied 
from Vandyke. Though much ftided 
from exposure to the weather, the 
work is evidently superior to that 
of a common sign-painter. Beneath 
it are the lines — 
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" Stop. Traveller, stop ; in yonder peacef al 
gUde, 

His favourite game the royal Martyr play'd ; 

Here^ stripped of honours, children, free- 
dom, rank. 

Drank from the bowl, and bowled for what 
he drank; 

Sought in a cheerful glass his cares to 
drown. 

And changed his guinea ere he lost his 
crown." 

6 m. 1. Mapledurham House (Oxon), 
(M. U. Blount, Esq.), celebrated by 
Pope as the place whither his love 
Murtha Blount retired from London, 
when 

'* She went to plain-work, and to purling 
brooks, 
(Md-fiuhion'd halls, dull aunts, and croaking 
rooks." 

The house is a venerable Elizabe- 
than mansion, which was garrisoned 
by Sir Charles Blount for the king 
in the civil wars. A fine oak stair- 
case, with carved vases of flowers 
upon the landings, leads to the 
upper story. The rooms are full of 
pictures, chiefly family portraits, in- 
cluding Sir M. Blount, 1530, and 
his two sons, Thos. and Chas. ; Lord 
Mountjoy, to whom the portrait of 
Elizabeth was probably a present: 
Martha Blount as a child and grown 
up, and again with her sister The- 
resa, in a beautiful picture by Jervas 
(they both died here) ; Pope, Jervas, 

The ch., which stands embowered 
in trees near the river, was restored 
in 1864. It has a S. aisle, which is 
the ancestral burial-place of the 
Blounts, containing a fine tomb of 
Sir Rich. Blount and his wife EU- 
zabeth. 

Mapledurham Lock, Fall 5 feet. 

6 m. rt. Purley, with asmaU Perp. 
ch., which contains a monument by 
NcUekens to Anthony Storer. Pur- 
ley HaU (P. WUder, Esq.) was the 
r^idence of Warren Hastings whilst 
his trial was pending. 

11 m. 1. Caversham Church is partly 
Norm., restored 1867. This ch. 
suffered much during the opatitions 
about Reading in the civil war. 
Here was formerly a priory of black 



canons, a cell of Nutley Abbey, 
which was said to contain the spear 
that pierced our Saviour, "brought 
hither by an angel with one wing ; a 
piece of the holy halter Judas hanged 
withall; the holy dagger of King 
Henry YI. : and the holy knife that 
killea Sainte Edward; with many 
other." Hence a handsome iron 
bridge crosses Uie river to Beading, 
below which on an island was fought 
the wager of battle between Rob. de 
Montfort and Henry de Essex, in the 
presence of Henry II. At Cavers- 
ham died the great William Mar- 
shall, Earl of Pembroke, the guardian 
of Henry III. The place was for- 
tified during the civil wars by the 
king's forces, who were, however, 
driven from their post by the Earl of 
Essex. He planted his ordnance on 
the height, by which he was able so 
to injure the town of Reading, that, 
after many houses were destroyed, 
the governor, who was himself 
woimded, offered to surrender, if his 
soldiers might depart with all the 
honours of war, which at first was 
refused. Charles and Prince Rupert, 
in spite of a partial defeat at Dor- 
chester, advanced to the rescue as 
far as Caversham Bridge, where a 
fierce fight ensued, in which they 
were completely repulsed ; after this 
the garrison surrendered, but were 
allowed to march out with their 
arms, ammunition, and colours. 
Here 

" Old South, a witty preacher reckon'd," 

lived while preparing his celebrated 
sermons for the press. 

1. on the hill is Caversham Park 
(Mrs. Crawshay), a very conspicuous 
object from the river. In wie ori- 
ginal mansion Queen Anne of Den- . 
mark was splendidly entertained by^ 
Lord KnoUys in 1613. There also, 
in July, 1647, the children of Charles 
I. were allowed to meet him, when 
they spent two days together, "which 
was the greatest satisfaction the king 
could have, and the receiving whereof 
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he imputed to the civility of General 
Fairfax and the good dispofiition of 
the army." — Clarendon. Evelyn, 
coming here a few years later, saw 
"my Lord Craven's house at Caus- 
ham all in ruins, his goodly woods 
felling by the rebels." General 
Cadogan, who was one of Marl- 
borough's veterans, and succeeded 
him as commander-in-chief, was 
created Viscount Caversham, and 
resided here (d. 172()). Caversham 
Park was destroyed for the second 
time by fire in 1850, after which the 
present house wsis built. 

In Caversham Warren is found the 
Orchis aranifera, or spider orchiB. 

Caversham Lock, Fall 4 ft. 6 in. 

rt. Reading, the county town of 
Berks, described Rte. 4. 

12 m. rt.^ just below Beading, the 
Thames is joined by 

" The Rennet swifts for sUver eels renown'd." 

rt. EarUy Court (Mrs. Charles 
Stephens), where Scott Lord Stowell 
died, is seen across the rich flat 
meadows. 

rt. The woody heights are those 
of Holme Park (R. Pahner, Esq.), 
which conmiands a lovely view over 
the river. 

Sonning Lock, Fall 4 ft. 

14 m. rt. Sonning (Berks) (^Inn: 
White Hart, close to the river, a 
pleasant countrv inn, resorted to by 
anglers), with hanging woods, in a 
lovelv situation, close to the river, 
which is here crossed by a bridge 
whose records are older tiian those of 
any other on the Thames. In the 
10th and 11th cents, this place was 
the seat of a bishop for Berks and 
Wilts, and the names of 9 of its 
holders have been preserved, viz., 
Athelstan. Odo, Osulf, Alfstan, Alf- 
gar, Sigeric, Alfric, Brightwold, and 
Heremann (who united the bishopric 
of Sherborne to his own, and, ** in the 
reign of Edward the Elder, trans- 
ferred his see to Sherborne, by 



synodal authority and that king's 
munificence "). After the deposition 
of Richard II., his child-wife, Isa- 
bella of Valois, fled hither to the 
Bishop of Salisbury, who still resided 
at Sonning, which remained in the 
diocese of Salisbury. The bishops 
retained their palace here till the 
reign of Elizabeth, when it was ex- 
changed with the Crown; the site 
of the palace is now marked by an 
aged ash-tree on a rising ground 
above the river. 

Before the Reformation there ex- 
isted here a chapel of St. Sarac, 
which was a celebrated place of pil- 
grimage for the cure of madness. 
The oldest portion of the present 
beautiful Ckwrch (of 8i. Andrew^ 
whose image is over the N. porch) 
dates from 1200. The S. aisle is 
Dec. in the best style, and there is a 
good chequered Perp. tower. The 
most remarkable feature is a sculp- 
tured arch in the N. chancel aisle, 
the keystone of which bears the arms 
of the see of Salisbury, while on one 
side is a representation of Christ 
blessing the 12 Apostles, and on the 
other kings and queens crowned. 
The BroM of Lawrence Fytton, 
bailiff of Sonning, is 1434, and there 
are other brasses, of the Barker 
family (1549-89). Lord Stowell (d. 
1836) is burled here ; his monument 
has a long inscription by H. Adding- 
ton. Lord Sidmouth. The ch. was 
restored in 1853. 

In a house in the upper part of 
the village Sydney Smith wrote 
* Peter Plymley's Letters.* At a 
house called the Grove (H. A. Knox, 
Esq.) Miss Rich was in the habit of 
receiving Pitt, Wyndham, Adding- 
ton, Adm. Villeneuve (who lost the 
battle of Trafalgar), and many dis- 
tinguished French emin^ 

17 m. 1. Shivlake (Oxon). The 
Church, situated on a chalk cliff, pic- 
turesquely overhanging one of the 
finest bends on the river, is mostly 
Dec.; it contains an E. E. piscina, 
and some ancient wood-carving and 
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7 rich stained windows from the 
rained ch. of St. Bertin at St. Omer, 
sacked during the 1st French Reyo- 
lution. The embattled tower is pro- 
fusely covered with ivy ; the S. aisle, 
the oldest part of the edifice, was 
probably the original ch. Here 
James Granger, author of the * Bio- 
graphical ESstory of England/ died 
at the altar whilst administering 
the Holy Communion, April 14, 
1776. 

" Snch privilege what saint e'er knew ? 

To whom such honour shown ? 
His Saviour's death in rapturous view. 
And unperoeiyed his own." 

Here Alfred Tennyson was married. 
In the vestry is preserved the first 
model for the W. end of St. Paul's, 
used in making the original model of 
the whole, which was the favourite 
of the great author. 

Shiplake Lock. FaU 8 ft. 6 in. 

17f m. rt. The Thames receives 
the river Loddon, here divided into 
several distinct channels— 

"The Loddon slow, with silver alders 
crown'd," 

of Pope, who also celebrates it as 
the nymph Lodona in his * Windsor 
Forest/ in an imitation of the story 
of Alpheus and Arethusa. 

18 m. rt. TTor^raw (^Berks). Inn: 
George and Dragon. Here is a ferry 
across the river. Near this the river 
is crossed by the Henley branch of 
the Great Western Rly. carried on 
a rough timber viaduct. The ch., 
which is cruciform, is of various 
dates, and has a very clumsy-looking 
17th-c6nty. tower. It contains the 
monument of Mr. Day, author of 
'Sandford and Merton,' who was 
killed here by a faU from his horse. 

Wargrave HiU (E. Jekyll, Esq.) 
was the residence of Joseph Hill, 
Cowper's friend, the "Septus Hill" 
to whom so many of his letters are 
addressed. 

1 m. 1. Marpsden (Oxon), whose 
Dec. and Perp. ch., restored, contains 
a cross-legged efiigy and some good 



Brasses, one to Walter Elmes, rector 
1511. 

Harpsden Court (D. M. Gordon, 
Esq.), an ancient house near the ch., 
formerly contained 7 halls, of which 
one was cidled the " Beggars' Hall." 

20 m, Marsh Lock. Fall 4 ft. 6 in. 

21 m. 1. Henley. Inn : Red Lion, 
close to the bridge; an excellent, 
old-fashioned country inn, with very 
reasonable charges. On a pane of 
glass in a parlour window of the 
Red Lion, Shenstone wrote the 
lines — 

" Whoe'er has travell'd life's dull round. 
Where'er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think that he has found 
His warmeat weloome at an inn." 

Henley (from Hen, old, and Lye, place 
— traditionally the " oldest place in 
all Oxfordshire," (Pon. 4000), stands 
on one of the most oeautiful spots 
in the whole course of the Thames, 
the broad and full river being here 
flanked by gentle hills, covered with 
hanging woods, occasionally varied 
by scarps of chalk. The town is 
readily reached by rail from Twy- 
ford (Rte. 4), and is much resorted 
to in summer. 

Henley is the last place in Oxford- 
shire. There is a beautiful road 
eastward hence along the Bucking- 
hamshire bank of the river, by which 
all the places on that side may be 
visited. At Danesfield it passes 
through the beautiful Rassla Woods, 
whence it descends Bed-Pits Hill 
to Marlow {post). After passing 
Gookham, the road ascends the hills 
and passes between the beautiful 
^krks of Hedsor, Dropmore, and 
UUefden, descending upon Maiden- 
head by Taplow Court. 

The road on the Berkshire side of 
the river ascends the hill by Park 
Place to the pretty village of 
Hurley, whence pleasant bye-roads 
and lanes may be followed through 
Bisham and Cookham to Maiden- 
head (Rte. 4). 

The river is crossed at Henley by 
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a handsome bridge of Headington 
stone, built 1786, and adorned with 
sculptured masks of the Thames 
and the Isis, by the Hon. Mrs. Da- 
rner, daughter of General Conway, 
of Park Place. Passing the bridge, 
the beautiful reach of the river is 
entered, lined by tall poplars, and 
backed by the luxuriant woods of 
Park Place, where the celebrated 
Henley Regatta is held. This, 
which may be considered as the 
parent of all amateur regattas, had 
its origin in a contest between the 
two Uniyersities on this reach in 
1829, which excited so much interest 
as to suggest the idea of its becoming 
annual. This was first actually 
carried out in the regatta, June 24, 
1889, since which it has obtained 
a universal popularity. ** We have 
seen on the Oxford water, during the 
season, eighteen or nineteen boats in 
daily competition; at Cambridge a 
yet greater number have been found 
similarly struggling for that supe- 
riority which has usually decided 
the question, 'Who shall row at 
Henley?'"— PeH'«L»/e. 

The Dec. and Perp. Church, which 
has been restored, is conspicuous from 
its square Perp. tower, with sixHsided 
turrets, said to have been built by 
Wolsey ; its windows are filled with 
modem painted glass. At the W. 
end is the effigy, wrapped up in a 
doak, of Lady Elizabeth Periam, 
sister of Lord Bacon, and benefac- 
tress of Balliol College, at Oxford 
(d. 1621). Sir Godfrey Kneller's 
widow was Susannah Cawley, 
daughter of the vicar of Henley : 
she is buried here with her father 
and mother; there are monxmients 
to the parents. The famous ** Jack 
Ogle," of temp. Charles II. and 
James II., is also buried in this 
church; he was notorious for his 
htmiorous frolics, for one of which 
see ♦ Tatler,' No. 132 ; his sister was 
one of the Duke of York's many 
mistresses : — 



«* Bat Death at length did Ogle take at Henley 
upon Thames, 
Where he waa buried decently ia the third 
year of King James." 

A slab near the S. door of the eh., 
with the inscription, ** Ici repose le 
General Dumouriez," marks the 
grave of that officer, who died at 
Turville Park. 1823, aged 83. on the 
first anniversary of his taking^ up his 
abode there. In the vestry is a 
library left by Dean Aldrich (1729), 
rector of Henley, as the foundation 
of a parochifCl library, but never 
added to. In the ch.*yd. is buried 
Rich. Jennings, the master-builder 
of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

IJ m. N.W. of Henley is Bather- 
fidd Greys, with the interesting old 
Greys Court and a magnificent tomb 
of tord Enollys in the eh. (See 
Rte. 20.) At Greys, the parish ad- 
joining Henley, are a Gothic ch. and 
schools by Ferrey, 1849. 

22 m. rt. 1 m. Park Place (T, F. 
Maitland, Esq.) has beautiful hang- 
ing woods upon the chalk cliff, which 
rises nearly 300 ft. above the river. 
In the grounds is a Druidical temple, 
presented to Greneral Conway (the 
friend of Horace Walpole) by the 
inhabitants of Jersey, and removed 
from a hill near St. Helier's in that 
island in 1785. It consists of 45 
stones, and is 6K ft. in circumference. 
A tunnel in the cliff leads to a 
miniature (imitation) Roman amphi- 
theatre, and some fragments from 
Reading Abbey are also to be seen 
here. 

23 m. 1. FawU>y Court (Edw. Mac- 
kenzie, Esq.) (Bucks), a handsome 
edifice, with four regular fronts, by 
Wren, 1684. The old manor-house, 
which belonged to Bulstrode White- 
lock, son of Judge Whitelock, and 
author of the ' Memorials,' (d. 1688), 
was terribly injured by the royalist 
soldiery under Sir John Byron, 
quartered here in 1642. 

*• Sir John Biron and his brother," 
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he says, ** commaiided those horse, 
and gave order that they should 
commit no insolenoe at my house, 
Qor plunder my goods ; but soldiers 
are not easily governed against their 
plunder, or persuaded to restrain it ; 
for there being about 1000 of the 
king's horse quartered in and about 
the house, and none but servants 
there, there was no Insolence or 
outrage usually committed by com- 
mon soldiers on a reputed enemv 
which was omitted by these brutish 

fellows at my house They 

spent and consumed 100 load of com 
and hay, littered their horses with 
sheaves of good wheat, and gave 
them all sorts of com in the straw ; 
divers writings of consequence, and 
books which were left in my study, 
some of them they tore in pieces, 
others they burnt to light their 
tobacco, and some they ctknied away 
with them, to my extreme great 
loss and prejudice in wanting the 
writings of my estate, and losing 
very many excellent manuscripts of 
my father's and others, and some 
of my own labours. 

*• They broke down my park pales, 
killed most of my deer though 
rascal and carrion, and let out all 
the rest, only a tame young stag 
they carried away and presented to 
Prince Bupert, and my hounds, 
which were extraordinary good. 
They ate and drank up all that the 
house could afford; oroke up all 
my trunks, chests, and places ; and 
where th^y found linen, or any 
household stuff, they took it away 
with them, and cutting the beds let 
out the feathers, and took away the 
ticks. They likewise carried away 
my coach, and four good horses, and 
all my saddle-horses, and did all the 
mischief and spoil that malice and 
enmity could provoke barbarous 
mercenaries to commit, and so they 
parted. 

*' This,** he concludes, " is remem- 
bered only to raise a constant hatred 
of anything that may in the least 



tend to the fomenting of such un- 
happiness and misery.'' 

Tine Church, which has a plain 
E.E. tower, is fitted up with relics 
brought in 1748 from Gannons, the 
seat of the Duke of Ghandos, near 
Edgeware ; the carving of the pulpit 
and altar is by Gibbons. In Uie 
S. chapel is a large monument, with 
effigies of Sir James and Lady 
Whitelock, 1632. The ch.-yd. con- 
tains a fine yew-tree. 

Just below Fawley Gourt is the 
Island, with a small Grecian temple, 
whence the boats start for Henley 
Bridge in the regatta. The river 
below this is frequently studded 
with islands of this kind, which are 
often planted with large trees, such 
as ash and abeles. The smaller 
islands are called Eyots or Aits; 
" these occur everywhere, sometimes 
singly and far apart, and some- 
times in clusters, and are almost as 
various and beautiful as they are 
numerous. They are generally 
planted with osiers; and as they 
occur in the shallows, are fre<juently 
surrounded by rushes, while the 
willow-herb, loosestrife, and similar 
flowers, encompass them with a belt 
of brilliant colours."— Thome. 

Opposite Fawley Gourt is the 
pretty village of Bemenhfim (Berks), 
backed by high wooded hills. The 
small Korm. ch. has a semi-ciroular 
apse, and a good N. porch of wood, 
with fine Peip. carving. 

23| m. 1. Greenland House (Miss 
Majoribanks). 'J 'he old house un- 
derwent a siege of six months by the 
Parliamentary forces (1644) in the 
time of Sir John d*Oyley, when 
the garrison was forced to capitulate 
and the building almost destroyed. 
The fortifications raised during the 
siege are stUl visible, and a great 
number of cannon-balls were dug up 
in the park in 1850 when the house 
was enlarged. 

24 m. 1. 1| m. up the valley of 
the Hamble is HambUden^ a very 
pretty village, once possessed by 
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Earl Algar, and after him by the De 
Glares and the Scropes. The Church 
in Bickman'B time had been, he says, 
"much patched and modernized. 
It is a large cross ch. of flint, with a 
modem W. tower (1721); there seems 
to have been originally a Norm, 
tower at the intersection, and there 
are portions of the 3 later styles. 
There is a good Norm, font, a S. door 
with good plain mouldings, and 
3 stalls, and a water-drain in the 
chancel, with ogee heads and good 
crocketed canopies." It has since 
been restored (1860), but it is much 
to be regretted that all the monu- 
ments except two have been removed 
from the chancel, and that the rere- 
dos, being alabaster, and devoid of 
colour, should be of feeble and poor 
design. The priest's door has been 
not only blocked up, but wholly ob- 
literated. In the transept are some 
Brasses of the Sheepwash family, 
with the singular bearing, sheep in 
a wash-brook; many of the Scrope 
family are buried in the cliancel. 
In tiie N. aisle is a fine alabaster 
monument of Sir dope d'Oyley. his 
wife and 10 children, with a quaint 
epitaph by Quarles: he was the 
brother of Lady d'Oyley, who, he 
tells us, 

" Was in spirit a Jael. 
Rebecca In grace, in heart an Abigail ; 
In worlcs a DorcaB, to the Church a Hannah, 
And to her spouse Susannah. 
Prudently simple, providently wary. 
To the world a Martha, and to heaven a 
Mary." 

Here also is buried Thomas, 2nd 
Lord Sandys of the Vine, without 
an inscription (c. 1560). Hambleden 
was the birthplace of St. Thomas 
(Gantilupe) of Hereford, who was 
baptised in the ch., in the Norm, 
font which still exists. In conse- 
quence of the property which he 
possessed at Hambleden, Edmund 
Earl of Cornwall founded a magni- 
ficent shrine at Ashridge in honour 
of this saint. 

The Manor-house (Miss Doyle) 
was built by Scrope Earl of Sunder- 



land, 1624. Charles I. took refuge 
here with Mr. Ashbumham and Mr. 
Hudson, April 28, 1646, on his way 
to St. Albans, and escaped by the 
connivance of Whitelock. 

2} m. higher up, at the head of 
the Hambleden valley, is Fingest, 
where the Bishops of Lincoln had a 
palace. One of these, Bishop Burg- 
hersh (d. 1340). according to tradi- 
tion, could not rest in his grave until 
the encroachments he had made on 
the common to enlarge his park bad 
been restored — ^his ghost appearing 
"in a keeper's dress," and begging 
that the portions illegally taken 
might be disparked. 

In the neighbourhood is TurviQe 
Park (C. Scholefield, Esq.), once the 
residence of Gen. Dumouriez. 

24} m. rt. Culham Court (Miss 
West). 

1. Yeuoden (Hon. Admiral Greorge 
Grey,, remarkable for a fine old 
hedge of clipped yew. 

25 m. 1., in a lovely and secluded ^ 
situation, close to the river, by a 
little inn and ferry-house, are the 
small remains of Medmenham Albey, 
which, though so much patch^ 
up and added to (the tower and 
cloister being modem) that it is 
difiScult to distinguish which are 
the really old parts, is still very 
picturesque. The greater part of 
the existing building is not monastic 
but the remains of a manor-house 
of the Dufiields, who possessed the 
estate from a short time after the 
dissolution till 1779. The abbey 
was an offshoot, in 1200, from the 
Cistercian monastery at Wobum, 
but gradually fell into decay through 
the poverty of its inhabitants, so 
that at the dissolution they were 
only two, and its revenues 11. 3s. 6d. 
The abbot warj Epistolar of the 
Order of the Garter at Windsor, his 
office being to read the Epistle at 
the feast of St. George. Over the 
door in the ivy-covered gable at the 
side of the building is the inscription 
"Fay ce que voudras,** a memorial 
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of another order, who took this sen- 
tence as their motto, and lived here in 
the middle of the last century, calling 
themselves Franciscans, from their 
founder Francis Dashwood, after- 
wan is Lord le Despencer. All that 
took place at Medmenham was then 
wrapped in mystery : the workmen 
who famished and adome<l the 
abbey were never allowed to pass 
the doors, and were hurried back to 
London as soon as their work was 
finished ; and the servants were pro- 
hibited all intercourse with the 
neighbourhood. Some of the scenes 
enacted here are described in * Chry- 
sal, or the Adventures of a Guinea,' 
in which the mysterious rites appear 
to have been Bacchic festivals, Devil- 
worship, and a mockery of all the 
rites of religion, combined with the 
worst forms of debauchery; and 
Churchill gives the same impression : 

" Whilst Paal the aged chalks behiiiil a door, 
CompcU'd to hire a foe to cast it up ; 
Dashwood shall poor, from a commonion 

cup, 
Libations to the goddess without eyes, 
And hob and nob in cyder and excise." 
ChurchiU's * Candidate.' 

But Langley, in his ^Hundred of 
Desborough,' maintains that the 
common account of the doings of 
the Medmenham '* monks " is a gross 
exaggeration. One night, in the 
midst of their orgies, the profligate 
party, it is said, were overwhelmed 
with terror at the apparition of a 
huge ape, hideously attired, which 
had been lowered down the chimney ; 
they for a long time believed that the 
fiend himself had appeared among 
them, and their meetings were then 
finally broken up. The Franciscans 
always slept in cradles, and a frag- 
ment of the cradle of Wilkes, who 
was one of the members, is still 
shown here as a relic. All other 
traces of the society are now swept 
away, except the motto, but some of 
the pictures from Medmenham, 
representing the mysteries, are pre- 
served at the Thatched House 



Tavern in London. The Swan- 
uppers (pod) used to have a great 
annual dinner at Medmenham. 

A short distance N. of the ruins 
is the E. E. parish ch., restored by 
Mr. Murray, of Danesfield ; there is 
a good E. window of modem staiDed 
glass. 

26 m. 1. Danesfield (C. B. S. Scott 
Murray, Esq.), so csJled from an 
ancient horseshoe entrenchment of 
great extent near the house, sup- 
posed, to be of Danish origin. The 
beautiful woods which clothe the 
steep escarpment of the hills towards 
the river abound in holly, yew, and 
box, which is here considered to be 
indigenous, and, like those of Glief- 
den, but on a smaller scale, they are 
intersected by winding walks, with 
lovely views over the valley. The 
house is large and handsome. At- 
tached to it is a Boman Catholic 
chapel commenced by PugiUy and. 
completed by his son, which contains 
a rich altarpiece representing scenes 
in the history of St. Carlo Borromeo, 
a beautiful crucifix by Seitz^ and 
some curious old pictures of the 
history of the Virgin. The room 
leading to the chapel contains a 
fine picture of Pope Pius IX., by 
Seitz, In the house is preserved a 
withered hand, which is, with some 
reason, supposed to be that presented 
by Henry I. to Beading Abbey, and 
reverenced there as the hand of St. 
James the Apostle. It answers 
exactly to **the incorrupt hand" 
described by Hoveden, and was 
found among the ruins of the abbey, 
where it is supposed to have been 
secreted at the dissolution. 

Below Danesfield, just above New 
Lock, the river is bounded on the 1. 
by high chalk-cliffs, which abound 
in fossils. 

1. Harleyford (Sir Wm. B. Clay- 
ton, Bt.), designed by Sir Bobert 
Taylor, is beautifully situated, and 
contains some fine pictures. The 
road between Danesfield and Harley- 
ford winds through beautiful pine 
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and beeoh woods of forest-like cha- 
racter, called Rassla. 



public subscription, especially on the 
occasion of the Henley regatta. 



No one who sees this part of the 
river can avoid being struck by the 
beautiful swans which are here so 
common. ** The Thames swans are 
property ; the principal owners being 
the Dyers' and Vintners' Gompanied. 
The nests of the swans are built on 
the aits, or in the osier-beds beside 
the river. They are compact struc- 
tures formed of twigs and osiers, or 
reeds, and are so bmlt as to be out 
of the reach of the water, every pair 
ci swans having its * walk ' or proper 
district within which others do not 
buUd. 

*' A great deal of pains is taken to 
preserve the swans, and a waterman, 
or some person living near the swans*- 
wsdk, generally has charge of each 
pair, and receives a small sum for 
every cygnet that is reared. It is 
his duty to see that the nests are 
not disturbed, and to prevent as 
much as possible the eggs from being 
stolen ; he alsp, within the influence 
of the tide at least, builds the foun- 
dation of the nest. The mark of the 
Vintners' Company is tijoo nichs^ from 
which came the well-known sign of 
the Swan with two nicks, or, as cor- 
rupted necks." — Thome, 

The City authorities, whilst they 
remained sole conservators of the 
Thames, used to go up the river 
every year in August, in gaily-deco- 
rated barges, to mark and count 
their swans — an expedition called 
'^^ Swan-upping,'* from the duty of 
the official visitors to take up the 
swans and mark them. The Upping- 
days began on the Monday after St. 
Peter's day. The •* Uppers" had a 
difficult task, as, the swans being 
very strong, scuffling with them in 
the tangles of the river is exceed- 
ingly dangerous, and recourse was 
had to strong crooks called '* Swan- 
hooks." Though there is now no 
ceremonial, the swans are still looked 
after by fishermen, who are paid by 



27 m. rt. Hurley, a picturesque 
village- with old timber houses. In 
a park-like meadow, with cedars, 
surrounded by the original walls, at 
the end of a secluded lane, are the 
remains of the famous Lady Place^ 
once the residence of Richanl Liord 
Lovelace, so celebrated in the Bevo- 
lution of 1688. "This mansion, 
built by his ancestors out of the 
spoils of Spanish galleons from the 
Indies, rose on the ruins of a house 
of our Lady in this beautiful valley, 
through which the Thames, not yet 
defiled by the precincts of a great 
capital, rolls under woods of beech, 
and round the gentle hills of Berks. 
Beneath the stately saloon, adorned 
by Italian pencils, was a subter- 
ranean vault, in which the bones of 
ancient monks had sometimes been 
found. In this dark chamber some 
zealous and daring opponents of the 
government held many midnight 
conferences during that anxious 
time when England was impatiently 
expecting the Protestant wind." — 
Macaulay, vol. ii. The house itself, 
which was " a perplexing labyrinth 
of panelled rooms," some of the 
paintings on which were attributed 
to Salvator Bosa, was entirely de- 
stroyed in 1837, and the vaults, 
covered by a mound of green turf, 
are now all that remain. An in- 
scription records their foundation at 
the time of the great Norman revo- 
lution, and the part they played in 
that of 1688, "on which account they 
were visited by the Prince of Orange 
after he came to the throne.** The 
last inhabitant of Lady Place was 
the brother of Admiral Eempenfelt, 
and here he and the Admiral planted 
two thorn-trees which he took a 
great pride in. One day on coming 
home he found that the tree planted 
by the Admiral had withered away, 
and said, *' I feel sure that this is 
an omen that my brother is dead " ; 
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that evening came the news of the 
loss of the *" Royal George.' 

The magnificent inlaid staircase 
of Lady Place was removed to some 
house in the N. of England. The 
painted panels were sold in one lot 
for 10002. There is a view and de- 
scription of Old Lady Place in the 
^ Gentleman's Magazine ' for 1831. 

The Church, f. 1086, by Geoffrey 
de MandeviUe, a soldier in the battle 
of Hastings, was consecrated by St. 
Osmund, Bp. of Salisbury, and an- 
nexed to Westminster Abbey, after 
which it became the burial-place of 
Edith, queen of Edward the Con- 
fessor ; it still presents some curiou« 
Xonn. details. Some fragments of 
the priory are to be traced in the 
different farm-buildings. Hurley is 
well known to geologists as furnish- 
ing fossils of the tertiary formation, 
including fine specimens of the ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, tiger, &c. 

Hurley Lock. Fall 3 ft. 4 in. 

1 m. rt. of Hurley is the fine seat 
of HaU Place (J. Bonsor, Esq.). 

rt. 28 m., shrouded in magnificent 
trees, Buham Abl)ey (G. H. Vansit- 
tart, Esq .). The scenery of this beau- 
tiful spot is well known from the 
pictures of De Wint and other water- 
colour artists, who have portrayed 
the broad sweep of the transparent 
river, the gigantic trees, the ch., 
and the abbey with its mossy roof, 
projecting oriel:?, and tall tower, in 
every effect of cloud or sunshine. 

Bisham, or Bustleham, as it was 
then called, was, in the reign of 
Stephen, given by Robert de Ferrers 
to the Templars. Prior to their dis- 
solution they had granted it to 
Hugh Despenser, and from him it 
came to the Montacutes. In 1338 
it was turned into a priory (the chief 
of 5 monasteries) by William, the 
first Montacute Earl of Salisbury. 
The last Prior, Barlow, was made 
Bishop of St. David's, and, after- 
wards marrying, had 5 daughters, 
who each married a bishop. 

[Berks, &c.] 



Among the noble persons interred 
in the conventual ch. were Monta- 
cute Earl of Salisbury, the patron, 
moved here from Cirencester; Wil- 
liam Earl of Salisbury, his son, who 
fought at Poictiers; his son John 
Earl of Salisbury, beheaded and at- 
tainted 1400 ; his son Thomas Earl 
of Salisbury, who died at the siege 
of Orleans in 1428; his son-in-law 
Bichard Neville Earl of Salisbury, 
beheaded at York in 1460 for his 
attaciiment to the Yorkist cause; 
his 2 sons, Bichard Neville, the 
King-maker, and John Marquis of 
Montague, who fell in the battle of 
Bamet, 1471 ; and his great-grand- 
son Edward Plantagenet Earl of 
Warwick (son of George Duke of 
Clarence, by Bichard Neville's 
daughter Isabel), beheaded in 1499 
on a charge of attempting to escape 
from the Tower. None of these 
monuments exist now, though they 
were not destroyed at the dissolu- 
tion, but were standing in the hall 
within the last century. Tradition 
relates that one of the Montacutes 
when going to the Holy Land, came 
to Bisham Abbey to take leave of 
his friends, when his daughter, a 
nun at Marlow, met him. A squire, 
who had been in love with her be- 
fore, persuaded her to elope with 
him, and they escaped in a boat, but 
were taken at Marlow. She was 
sent back to her convent, and he 
was shut up in the abbey tower, 
whence he tried to escape by means 
of a rope made from his clothes torn 
into shreds ; the rope broke, and he, 
dreadfully injured, was taken into 
the abbey, where he afterwards be- 
came a monk. 

Bisham was granted by Henry 
Vin. to his repudiated wife Anne 
of Cleves, but, owing to his dying 
soon after the grant was made, the 
privy-seal was not affixed to the deed 
till the reign of Mary. Of her time 
a letter remains in the British Mu- 
seum from Anne of Cleves, entreat- 
I ing the Queen for the sake of their 
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dear father and brother to allow her 
to exchange Biflham with Sir Philip 
Hoby for his house in Kent. The 
Hobys were friends of Cecil, and 
some curious letters to him from 
Philip Hoby remain in the Public 
Eecord Office. In one of them Hoby 
humorously threatens him with all 
sorts of ills if he continues to de- 
cline his invitation to pass his 
Christmas at Bisham. 

Sir Philip Hoby was the last 
English papal legate at Rome, where 
he died, and hishrother Sir Thomas 
was ambassador in France, where he 
died also, 15^6. The widow of the 
latter had both their bodies brought 
back to Bisham, and erected for them 
a magnificent monument still to be 
seen in the ch., on which, being the 
most learned lady of the period, she 
wrote 3 epitaphs in Greek, Latin, 
and English, one of them ending in 
the lines, 

*'Give me, Ood! a husband like ttnto 
Thomas, 
Or else restore me to my husband Thomas ;" 

the first part of the prayer was ful- 
filled in her marr;|iage at the end of 
a year to Sir Thomas Eussell. 

The two sisters of Lady Hoby 
(daughters of Sir Antony Cooke) 
were Lady Bacon and Lady Cecil, 
and to them was given the care of 
the Princess Elizabeth, but they, 
not liking the office, were allowed 
partially to transfer their trust to 
their brother-in-law Sir Thomas 
Hoby, who succeeded Sir Philip at 
Bisham. In this way Elizabeth 
came to spend part of 3 yrs. here, 
when the bow-window in the great 
chamber was thrown out for her and 
the dais erected 16 in. above the 
floor. That her residence at Bisham 
was not disagreeable is seen from 
her speech to Sir Thomas when he 
first went to court after she became 
Queen : " If I had a prisoner whom 
I wanted to be most carefully 



watched, I should intrust him to 
your charge ; if I had a prisoner I 
wished to be most tenderly treated, 
I should intrust him to your care." 

The octagonal tower, the hall, and 
the pointed doorway are part of the 
foundation of Montacute: the rest 
of the building, which is a fine 
specimen of the Tudor style, was 
built by the Hobys. 

The hall, which was beautifully 
restored 1859, has a fine ancient 
lancet window of 3 lights at one 
end, and a dark oak gallery at the 
other. Here is a picture of Lady 
Hoby, with a very white face and 
hands, dressed in the coif, weeds, 
and wimple, then allowed to a 
knight's widow. In this dress she 
is still supposed to haunt a bed- 
room, where she appears with a 
self-supported basin moving before 
her, in which she is perpetually try- 
ing to wash her hands; but it is 
remarkable that the apparition is 
always in the negative, the black 
part white, the white black. The 
legend is that, because her child 
"William Hoby could not write with- 
out making blots, she beat him to 
death. It is remarkable that about 
1840 in altering the window-shutter 
a quantity of children's copy-books 
of the time of Elizabeth were dis- 
covered, pushed into the rubble be- 
tween the joists of the fioor, and 
that one of these was a copy-book 
which answered exactly to the story, 
as if the child could not write a 
single line without a blot. 

Behind the tapestry in one of the 
bed-rooms (representing the history 
of Tobit) a secret room was dis- 
covered with a fireplace, the chim- 
ney of which is curiously connected 
with that of the hall for the sake of 
concealing the smoke. 

The Bath of Princess Elizabeth 
remained in the grounds at Bisham 
within the last few years; the 
spring is still left. " >' 

The Conventual Bam of Spanish 
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chesnut still remains, and the ori- 
ginal moat round the garden. * 

rt. the Church, beautifully situated 
on the river-bank. Some traces of the 
small Norm. ch. are still to be seen 
on the N. side; the whole was 
Tiiodemised in execrable taste about 
the beginning of this centy., but it 
has lately been restored, and is now 
mainly debased Perp. The Hoiby 
Window is remarkaole as a good 
specimen of the decadence of the 
tact ; it contains a shield said to be 
the richest in England. There are 
some splendid monuments of the 
Hobys, with effigies in armour; 
and a pyramid with 4 swans to Mar- 
garet Hoby, daughter of Sir H. 
Hunsdon and niece of Anne Boleyn. 

1. 29 m. Great Mablow (Bucks), 
a large market-town, returning one 
M.P. (Inn : Crown.) Pop. 550U. It 
has a handsome suspension-bridge, 
and the .views across the river, where 
the tower and gables of Bisham 
Abbey rise on the opposite bank, 
are delightful. 

rt. of the bridge is a curious old 
building, a monastic bam of Bisham 
Abbey, in which French prisoners 
were kept during the war. The query, 
" Who ate puppy-pie under Marlow 
Bridge?*' the ordinary "chaff" for 
every bargee down the river, had its 
origin in the story of the landlord of 
the inn at Medmenham, who, having 
notice that the bargemen intended 
to plunder his larder, baked a pie 
of young puppies, which they took 
and ate under Marlow Bridge, be- 
lieving them to be rabbits. 

Marlow belonged to Algar of 
Mercia, and was granted to Queen 
Matilda. It was early made a par- 
liamentary borough, but voluntjiily 
dropped the expensive honour. By 
the exertions of John Hampden and 
others, it regained the franchise in 
the time of Charles I. The Boyal 
Military College was established at 
Marlow in 1799 under Colonel Le 



Marchant, who was killed at Sala- 
manca (July 24, 1812). 

The Church of AU Saints is ugly 
modem Gothic, with a spire, like 
itself, of stucco, 1835. It was erected 
in the place of a beautiful old ch., 
and cost the extraordinary sum of 
16,0002. In the churchyard is the 
grave of Langley, who wrote the * His- 
tory of the Hundred of Desborough 
and Deanery of Wycombe.* On the 
staircase of the gallery is the monu- 
ment of Sir Myles Hobart, Kt., of 
Harleyford (d. July 4, 1652), a mem- 
ber for Marlow of the parliament of 
March, 1627-8, who especially distin- 
guished himself in opposing the de- 
signs of the Court — himself locking 
the door of the house, during the read- 
ing of a protest against tonnage and 
poundage, &c. For this act he was 
imprisoned till 1631, but the Long 
Parliament voted a grant of 5000f. 
to his children, as a testimonial to 
his meritorious sufferings. The mo- 
nument is of historical value as the 
first erected in England at the ex- 
pense of the country. Its inscription 
is quaint. He died by the upsetting 
of his carriage on Holbom Hill, and 
a bas-relief (like that on the monu- 
ment of Mr. Thynne in Westminster 
Abbey) represents the 4 horses run- 
ning away with the coach down the 
hill. Another quaint monument, with 
a bewildering epitaph, represents 
Katherine Willoughby, 1597. At the 
entrance of the gallery is a picture 
of the Spotted Negro Boy, painted 
from life by Coventry, 1811, an 
extraordinary lusus naturse, who died 
here, and is buried in the ch.-yd. 
Notice the lofty cross to the memory 
of Major Hugh O'Donel Clayton, and 
the moniunent, with long Inscription, 
to Archibald Douglas, 7th Marquis 
of Queensbery (d. 1858), who, how- 
ever, does not sleep beneath it. The 
pretty modem Rom. Cath. Church by 
Pugin, is considered one of the best 
of his small churches : a convent is 
attached to it. The Town-hcdl was 
erected by Wyatt The house known 
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as the Old Deanery has an ancient 
kitchen and 2 fine Gothic windows, 
with Dec. tracery. 

Shelley lived at Marlow in 1817, 
and wrote his * Revolt of Islam * ** in 
his boat as it floated under the groves 
of Bisham, or during wanderings in 
the neighbouring country, which is 
distinguished for its beaut v." 

Seymour Court, on the hill above 
Mariow (T. O. Wethered, Esq., M .P. ), | 
is tradit'onally said to be the birth- 
place of Queen Jane Seymour. There I 
is a fine view thence over the town 
and valley. 

The manor of Marlow belonged 
to the Nevilles (whence they came to 
be buried at Bisham), and thus fell 
to Lady Anne (the widow of War- 
wick), to whom, after she had been 
disseised of this and others, they 
were restored (3 Henry VII.) for 
life only. The manor was part of 
Queen Mary*s maintenance when 
princess. On coming to the throne 
she granted it to Lord Pdget, the 
ancestor of the Anglesey family. 

Marlow Lock. Fall 5 ft. (J in. 

31 m. 1. Little Marlow, a posses- 
sion of Queen Edith, granted to I 
Odo of Bayeux. Here was a small I 
Benedictine nunnery, founded by I 
Geoffrey Despenser, temp. Henry II. 
In the E.E. and Perp. ch. is the tomb j 
of the builder of the chancel, Nicholas ' 
de Ledwyck, 1430. I 

Before reaching Cookham, the : 
river is crossed by the Rly. to High 
Wycombe. (Rte. 12.) 

32 m. rt. CooJcliam. Inn: Old Bell 
and the Dragon, much resorted to by 
anglers. The C!turch is E. E., with 
a good tower of flint at the W. end. 
It contains the tomb of Norreys, cook 
to Eleanor, Queen of Henry III., and 
several good Brasses^ 1458-1557. In 
the N. wall of the chancel is the 
canopied altar-tomb of Robert Pecke, 
** Master-clerk of the Spycery under 
K. Harry the Sixt " (d. 1510). A 
marble monument by Flaxman re- 
presents the death of Sir Isaac 



Pocook, 1810, while in a boat upon 
the Thames. 

The Thames is here crossed by a 
wooden bridge. Cookham is a Stat, 
on the branch from Maidenhead to 
Thame. (Rte. 12.) 
/ In making the " New Cut," for the 
convenience of navigation at Sashes, 
below Cookham, about 1830, a num- 
ber of Roman swords and javelin- 
heads were found mingled with 
skeletons.' 

A pleasant by-road leads hence to 
Maidenhead, crossing Battle Mend, 
so called from a skirmish in the 
Civil Wars. 

Cookham Lock. Fall 4 ft. 

32 m. 1. Hedsor (Lord Boston), a 
fine undulating park, with grassy 
oak-crowned knolls (on one of which 
is a sham castle), beautiful views, 
and woods sloping down to the river. 
The house was built, 1778, by WU- 
liam 1st Lord Boston, formerly 
equerry to Frederick Prince of 
Wales, from a plan inflicted on him 
by George III. It is a homely brown 
brick building. The ch., beauti- 
fully situated on the ridge of the 
hill within the park, contains monu- 
ments of the Hyndes and Parkers : 
and the churchyard that of Nath. 
Hooke, author of the * Roman His- 
tory.' Very near the ch., in the 
park, through which the public 
have a right of way, are 2 magni- 
ficent, old yew-trees. Hedsor, thougli 
beautiful, is the least interesting of 
the three places which meet at the 
cross-roads called Nobleman's Comer. 

Behind Hedsor Park, by which 
it is separated from the river, and 
beyond the Maidenhead road, is the 
beautiful park of Dropmore (Hon. 
G. M. Fortescue), part of a wild 
common enclosed by Lord Grenville, 
and richly diversified with heather 
and rhododendrons. Tiie house was 
built and the grounds laid out and 
planted (1801-5) by Lord Grenville, 
Prime Mini:«ter of George III., who 
lowered a hill in front of it consider- 
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ably, so as to let in a view ofWindsor 
Castle. It contains a fine library. 
Near the honse is a beautifol Ita- 
lian garden, with straight walks and 
floflrers. The collection of pines is 
p(;rliap6 unequalled, and occupies a 
large extent of ground Notice 
several deodars 60 ft. high, Pinus 
Douglasii 65 ft. and 85 ft., P. no- 
bilis 33 ft., P. excelsior 60 ft., and an 
Araucaria imbricata 40 ft. high, the 
largest and finest not only in Eng- 
land but in Europe. Among the 
curiosities of Dropmore are — an oak 
said to have been planted by Eliza- 
beth as princess; an oak from the 
celebrated tree at Boscobel, with an 
inscription to proclaim that it was 
not preserved in honour of the escape 
of King Charles, but of the restora- 
tion of the monarchy ; and an arbour 
formed by one of the btone alcoves 
of old London Bridge. 7 Jie plrasure 
grounds are 600 acres in extent, and 
are shown on application al the lodge 
evei-y day except Sunday. 

In July, 1831, Rogers wrote the 
following lines at Dropmore : — 

" Grenville, to th«»e my gratitude is due 
For many an hour of studious musing here, 
For many a day dream, such ns bover'd 

round 
Haflz or Sadi; throi^h ihe golden Kast, 
Search where we would, no fairer bowers 

than these. 
Thine own creation ; where, called forth by 

thee, 
'Flowers worthy of Paradise, with rich 

inlay, 
Broider the ground,' and every mountain 

pine. 
Elsewhere unseen (his birthplace in the 

clouds. 
His lcin<ired sweeping with mijeslic march 
From cliff to cliff along the snowy ridge 
Of Caucasus, or nearer yet the moon) 
Breathes heavenly music- ytt much more 

I owe 
For « liat so few, alas I can hope to share, j 
Thy converse ; when among thy boolu re- 
clined. 
Or in thy garden chair that wheels its course 
Slowly and silently through sun and shade, 
Thoti spealcest, as ever thou art wont to do. 
In the calm temper of philosophy ; 
Still to delight instruct, whate'er the 

theme." . 

34 m. rt. Formosa (M. De Vitre, 



Esq.), a very charming seat of the 
Young family ; opposite which is 

34 m. 1. Cliefden (Duke of Suther- 
land), to which " the river here owes 
its chief loveliness ; and whether we 
view the valley of the Thames from 
it, or float leisuiely along the stream 
and regard it as the piincipal object, 
we shall alike find enough to deliglit 
the eye and kindle the imagination. 
The towing-path lies along the 
Berkshire side of the river, and 
Cliefden, which is on the opposite 
side, is a magnificent object from it ; 
but the rambler should by all means 
here take a boat, — and tliere are two 
or three places near Maidenhead at 
which one can be hired, — and row 
gently along, if he would see this 
part in all its varied beauty. Clief- 
den runs along the summit of a 
lofty ridge which overhangs the 
river. The outline of this ridge is 
broken in the most agreeable way ; 
the steep bank is clotht d with luxu- 
riant foliage, forming a hanging 
wood of great beauty, on parts bare, 
so as to increase the giacefulness 
of the foliage by the contiast ; and 
the whole bank has run into eacy 
flowing curves at the bidding of the 
noble stream which washes its base. 
A few islands d( ck this part of the 
river, and occasionally little tongues 
of land run out into it, or a tree 
overhangs it, helping to give vigour 
to the foreground of the rich land- 
scape.** 

These exquisite woods abound in 
magnificent yew-trees, which hang 
from the chalk clitfs, their twisted 
roots exposed to the air, and cling 
and cluster round the winding walks 
and steep narrow staircases wliich 
\eaA in every direction to the heights 
above. The wild clematis hangs in 
luxuriant wreaths from the tops of 
the highest trees, and in their shade 
the Atropa Belladonna and other 
flowering plants grow luxuriantly. 
In the clift' are many small caves, 
once inhabited by robbers. Xcar 
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the wnterside a spring rises in a 
rocky basin and falls into the river, 
near which the Duke of Bucking- 
ham built a picturesque cottage for 
the benefit of visitors. Thft views 
from the summit are beautiful, " un- 
equalled along the Thames, except 
by that from the north terrace of 
Windsor." 

Evelyn speaks of Cliefden as " the 
stupendous natural rock, wood, and 
prospect, of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham." This was George Villiers, 
the favourite of Charles II., who 
commenced the original house. 
When he had killed the Eari of 
Shrewsbury in a duel, the Countess 
holding his horse disguised as a 
page, he fled with her to — 

*' Cllefden's proud alcove, 
The abode of wanton Slirewsbury and of 
love." 

Horace Walpole says of him, ** When 
this extraordinary man^ with the 
figure and genius of Alcibiades, 
could equally charm the I Presby- 
terian Fairfax and the dissolute 
Charles; when he alike ridiculed 
that witty king and his solemn chan- 
cellor ; when he plotted the ruin of 
his country with a cabal of bad mi- 
nisters, or, equally unprincipled, 
supported its cause with bad pa- 
triots, one laments that such a man 
should have been devoid of every 
virtue." The portrait of the Duke 
has been drawn by four masterly 
hands; Burnet has hewn it with 
a rough chisel; Count Hamilton 
touclied it with a delicacy that 
finiahes while it seems to sketch ; 
Dryden caught the living likeness ; 
Pope completed the historical resem- 
blance. His house, designed by 
Archer (Walpole's * Groomporter of 
Architecture*), was much improved 
and adorned by the Earl of Orkney. 
It was of red brick, with stone dress- 
ings, and had sweeping colonnades 
and square wings, with a noble ter- 
race 4o3 ft. long. 
Frederick Prince of Wales, father 



of George UT., resided here for a 
short time, during which the first 
performance of Thomson's masque 
of * Alfred* took place in his pre- 
sence ; and the fatuous national air 
■of *Bule Britannia,' composed by 
Dr. Ame, was played here for the 
first time on August 1st, 1740. 

This house was burnt. May 20, 
1795, through the carelessness of a 
maid reading a novel and letting her 
candle catch the curtains, and then 
falling down in a fit till the fire had 
gained head. In 18.S0 it was rebuilt 
by Sir G. Warrender of Lochend, 
after which it was purchased by the 
Duke of Sutherland, and again re- 
built by him, after a second confla- 
gration, from a design by Barry. 

The present magnificent house 
rises from a wide lawn on the 
heights, raised on a broad terrace. 
Though very simple, it is exceed- 
ingly imposing. The centre is a 
revival of Inigo Jones's design for 
old Somerset House. A huge in- 
scription conmiemorates its second 
redurrection from the flames, in 1849. 

Visitors may gain admittance to 
the grounds and gardens of CUefden, 
when the family are away, on appli- 
cation to the head gardener; the 
house is not shown. 

In the meadow opposite Cliefden 
is White Place (E. M. Leycester, 
Esq,) It formerly belonged to Vil- 
liers Duke of Buckingham; and 
the fine elm avenue is believed to be 
haunted by a certain " White Lady 
without a head," one of his victims. 

86 m. 1. Taplow Court (Mrs. Gren- 
fell), a picturesque modem turrcted 
house, in beautiful grounds, over- 
hanging the river. This was the 
seat of the Earl of Orkney, distin- 
guished in the wars of the Duke 
of Marlborough. The saloon was 
built in imitation of the Norm, 
cathedral of Kirkwall I 

36 m. BouUer^s Lock. Fall 6 ft. 

37 m. Maidenhead. (Kte. 4). 
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BiiCKiNGHAMSHiBB IS Said by Camden to derive its name from the 
Saxon "buchen," beech- trees, which, more than any other, clothe 
the sides of its chalk hills ; and this derivation is usually accepted. 
The extreme length of the county is 53 m., and its extreme breadth 
27 m. It is bounded on the N. and N.W. by Northamptonshire ; on 
the W. by Oxfordshire ; on the S. by Berkshire ; and on the E. by 
Bedfordshire, Herts, and Middlesex. Its area is 730 sq. m.,'and at the 
census of 1871 it had 175,870 inhabitants ; 167,993 in 1861. It, in- 
cluding 4 boroughs, returns 8 M.P.S. 

The principal rivers are : — 1. The Thames, which divides Bucks from 
Berks during a course of 28 m., from Henley to Eton and Datchet ; 2. 
the Colne, which divides Bucks from Middlesex ; 3. the Ouse, which 
first touches the county at Turweston, near Brackley, and, dividing it 
for some miles from Northamptonshire, afterwards flows, first E. and 
then N.E., past Buckingham and Newport Pagnell to Olney, a ifew miles 
below which it quits the county, after a sinuous course of 43 m. ^ 4. the 
'fhame, which rises near Stewkley, and flows S.W., a course of 28 m., 
to Thame. Beside these, are the Ousel — ^remarkable for its fine pike, 
perch, and bream — which unites several small streams on the N. of the 
Chiltems, and flows N. 25 m. to join the Ouse at Newport Pagnell ; the 
Tone, which forms a boundary between Bucks and Northampton 
from Grafton Regis to its junction vnth the Ouse near Stony Stratford ; 
the Mease, or Mise, which rises at Missenden, and, passing through the 
Chalfonts to Denbam, falls into the Colne ; and the Wick, which rises 
near West Wycombe and joins the Thames near Hedsor. 
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Bucks is intersected by the Chiltern Hills, which enter the county 
from Oxfordshire, and, crossino; it to the N.E., run into Bedfordshire 
near Dunstable. Their highest point, near Wendover, is 905 ft., and the 
Ivinghoe hills have nearly as great elevation. Muswell Hill, near Brill, 
is 744 ft., and Bow Brickhill, near Fenny Stratford, 683 ft. The name 
is said by Camden to be derived from the Saxon word " cylt," or " chilt," 
signifying chalk. They were once all so covered with beech-woods as 
to be almost impassable, till Leofstan, abbot of St Alban's, cut some 
of them down because of the shelter they afforded to thieves — whence 
the proverb, ** Here if you beat a bush, it's odds you'd start a thief." 
It was to put down the banditti who abounded in these hills, and to 
protect the inhabitants, that the " Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds " 
was first appointed. The duties have long since ceased, but the nominal 
office is retained in the gift of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and is 
given to members of the House of Commons who wish to resign their 
seats, as they are not permitted to do so jexcept by the acceptance of an 
office, which, being held as one of honour and profit under the Crown, 
vacates the seat. The W. part of the Chiltems was occupied by the 
forest of Bemwood, which was disforested by James I. 

The Grand Junction Canal traverses the county from N". to S., 
keeping on the E. border, but having branches to Aylesbury, Buck- 
ingham, and Wendover. The London and N,'W, Railvxiy pursues a 
nearly parallel course, and has branches from Cheddington to Aylesbury, 
from Bletchley to Winslow and Buckingham, and from Wolverton to 
Newport Pagnell. The Great Western Bailway main line traverses 
the county from near West Drayton to Taplow, and thence a new line 
runs to Thame, with a branch from Prince's Kisborough to Aylesbury. 

Geology. — live different geological formations traverse the county 
from N.E, to S.W, 1. The S.E., between the Thames and Colne, is 
occupied by plastic clay. 2. Succeeding to this is the chalk, forming 
the range of the Chiltern Hills. 3. The Tetsworth (or Kimmeridge) 
clay, forming the fertile soil of the Vale of Aylesbury. 4, The lime- 
stone, known as Aylesbury stone, 5. The oolite formations, which 
occupy the N. of the county. 

Bucks is chiefly occupied by pasture-lands. It contains 150,000 acres 
of meadows and pastures, and is said to feed 20,000 milch-cows ; the 
dairy produce is valued at 500,000Z. yearly ; Aylesbury diicks fetch 
a high price in the market. Fuller mentions that the ** biggest-bodied 
sheep in England " were bred in his time in the Vale of Aylesbury, 
where a single field at Quarrendon let for 8002. (at least 80001. of our 
money J. This is still the most fertile part of the county. " Bucking- 
hamshire bread and beef has long been a proverb. 

The chief manufactures of Bucks are now paper, silk, coarse pottery, 
and particularly wooden chairs, which are produced in large numbers ; 
beech being employed for the low-prioed articles, and walnut and cherry 
for the better kinds ; many women and children earn a living by trim- 
ming the small shoots of the trees for skewers for the London butchers. 
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lliese industries, with agricultural-implement making, have almost 
entirely taken the place of the lace manufacture, which formerly was 
all-important, but has now been removed to Nottingham and other 
towns where machinery is employed. 

History. — The Romans included Bucks in their province of Flavia 
Cassariensis, and it afterwards formed part of the kingdom of Mercia. 
Legendary history makes the range of the Ghiltems the scene of 
many important events, as the battle of Great Kimble, in which the 
two sons of Cymbeline were killed ; and the battle ol Chearsley, in 
which Cerdic and Cynric fought against the Britons ; there is better 
warrant for a battle of Bledlow (*' the bloody hill *'), in the time of 
Edward the Elder, when the great Whiteleaf Gross was cut upon 
the side of the chalk hill to commemorate the Saxon victory over the 
Danes. Edward the Elder built a fortress at Buckingham, and Edward 
the Confessor had a palace at Brill, where Henry I. and Henry II. after- 
wards held courts, and which, still later, belonged to Richard Earl of 
Cornwall. Edward the Black Prince is said to have giyen a name to 
Prince's Risborough, and to have built a palace there. The shrine of 
Sir John Shome at North Marston was long celebrated as an object 
of pilgrimage. At Fenny Stratford Richard Duke of Gloucester took 
his nephew Edward V* out of the hands of the Woodvilles. The 
Marian persecution was severely felt among the Buckinghamshire towns, 
and Amersham witnessed the death of several Protestants. From the 
palace of Edmund Earl of Cornwall, at Ashridge, the Princess Elizabeth 
was carried to the Tower. She established the Creslow Pastures as the 
royal feeding-grounds, from which time to that of Charles II. the Christ 
Meadow and the Heaven Meadow, which had belonged to the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, fatted cattle for the royal table. The 
old manor-house at Chequers was the prison of Lady Mary Grey. 
At Drayton Beauchamp Hooker lived as rector, " possessing his soul 
in patience and peace." Gayhurst was remarkable as the hpme of 
Sir Everard Digby, one of the Gunpowder Plotters, and afterwards 
of his more illustrious son Sir Kenelm. At Horton Milton passed five of 
his early years, and wrote the * Allegro ' and * Penseroso,' * Comus,' ' Ly- 
cidas/ and * The Arcades ;* and to Chalfont St. Giles he retired during 
the plague of London, and there he completed his ' Paradise Lost ' and 
commenced his • Paradise Regained.' At Great Hampden lived John 
Hampden ; and there he is buried. Boarstall Tower was taken and re- 
taken in the civil wars ; and Aylesbury, Newport Pagnell, and other 
Buckinghamshire towns, had to stand sieges : they were all in the Par- 
liamentary interest. Dinton was the home and hiding-place of Simon 
Mayne the regicide ; and there, in a cave, dwelt the mysterious Dinton 
Hermit, who was believed to have been the executioner of the king, 
Penn is buried in the humble Quakers' burial-ground at Jordans. Ed- 
mund Waller lived at Hall Barns, near Beaconsfield, where he is buried 
in the churchyard; a spot that witnessed John Hampden's Sunday 
muster of the trainbands. Lady Rachel RusstU rests in the church of 

F 3 
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Chenies, amid the marble monuments of a long line of her husband's 
house. Edmund Burke lived at Gregories, and is buried in Beaoonsfield 
church. Stoke Poges was the hoihe of Gray ; and its churchyard, the 
presumed scene of his most beautiful poem, contains his grave, Cowper 
lived and wrote at Olney, which he has immortalized in his poems. 
Medmenham was rendered notorious by the vices of the last century ; 
Hartwell illustrious as the home of the exiled royal family of France 5 
and Stowe, once the resort of authors, poets, and statesmen, is now 
little more than a witness to the fall of a great family. 

Antiquities. — ^Several ancient British and Roman roads crossed the 
county ; of these, the Watling Street coincides with the road between 
Brickhill and Stony Stratford ; the Ikenield Street ran along the edge 
of the Chiltern range; and the Akeman Street also crossed the county. 
The turnpike road from Aylesbury to Bicester is supposed to be on the 
site of the road from Alchester to Londinium. There are several tumuli 
in the county ; some have not been opened, but of those which have 
been searched, some have been rich in relics. An ancient camp, 
ctilled Kimble Castle (Cunobeline's), remains near Ellesborough, and 
the foss and bank of a British camp are still in good preservation at 
Cholesbury ; but the most remarkable early memorial is the Whiteleaf 
Cross, cut in the hill above Prince's Risborougb, of which the perpen- 
dicular part is 100 ft. high, the transverse 70 long, supported on a 
triangle. There is a similar, but smaller, cross at Bledlow. Nothing 
beyond earthworks exist of the once strong Casttes of Hanslope, 
Lavendon, Prince's Risborough, Weston Turville, and Whitchurch. 
The site of the castle of Buckingham is now occupied by the church. 

The Monastic Bemains are very small. Nutley, turned into a farm- 
house, is still exceedingly picturesque. The remnant of Medmenham, 
in a lovely situation close to the Thames, has been much added to in 
modern times. Part of the domestic buildings of Burnham Abbey 
remain, now used as a bam. Of Brad well and Misseuden only the 
most insignificant fragments are left. 

Several ancient Mansions^ still exist : Liscombe House, with its chapel 
of the 14th centy. ; Dinton Hall, built by Archbishop Warham ; the 
Elizabethan manor-house at Gayhurst ; Chequers, rich in old pictures 
and historic relics ; the picturesque gatehouse at Boarstall ; and Cres- 
low, with its desecrated cliapel. 

Of the Buckinghamshire Churches, the most remarkable is Stewhley, 
a rich Norm, structure ; Upton and Wing also are Norm., and there 
are Norm, doorways at Dinton, Hughendon, and Water Stratford ; 
Stantonbury has a Norm, chancel arch. To the E. E. period belong 
Chetwode, Aylesbury, Lillingstone Dayrell ; and Newport Pagnell has 
an E. E. arcade, though mainly Perp. Hanslope is E. E., Dec. and 
Perp. Chesham, Clifton Reynes, Emberton, Great Horwood, and Olney 
are all excellent specimens of Dec. Maidsmorton, Hillesdon, and Eton 
College Chapel are Perp., and all deserve close examination. 
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There is a very large number of ancient circular Fonts in Bucks, 
among the finest of which may be mentioned those at Aylesbury, Maids- 
morton, Hughendon, and Leckhamstead. There are Dec. fonts at Ast- 
wood, Chiltern, Di-ayton Parsloe, and North Marston; and Perp. at 
Ditton and Wing, In North Crawley Church is a fine Dec. Bocdloft, 
Of ancient Tomhs, those at Ashendon, Clifton Reynes, and Hughendon 
have cross-legged effigies ; those of the Montforts and Wellesburnes at 
the latter place are especially interesting. At Ivinghoe is the curious 
effigy known as Grandfather Greybeard, believed to be Peter de Chace- 
porc, 1254 ; at Haversham is the fine tomb of Lady Clinton, 1422 ; at 
Thornton that of the founder, John Barton, 1443. Chenies is remark- 
able for containing a complete series of the tombs of the house of Russell, 
while the numerous monuments of the Dormers scattered over the 
county present another curious family portrait-gallery. The county is 
rich in Brasses ; of which the most notable are at Drayton- Beauchamp, 
2 of the Cheyne family, 1368, 1375 ; at Denham that of Agnes Jordan, 
last abbess of Syon, c. 1540 ; at Thornton, Robert Ingleton and his 3 
wives, 1472 ; at Clifton Reynes, Sir John Reynes, 1428 ; at Stoke Poges, 
Sir William Molyns, 1425. 

The most extensive Views in the county are obtained from the hills 
E, of Prince's Rislwrough ; from Ellesborough churchyard ; from Penn 
Beacon, near Amersham ; and from Brill, in Bern wood Forest Bledlow 
Glyde is a remarkable natural chasm, of very picturesque character 
originally, but not improved by its present occupation as a watercress- 
bed. 

The Country Seats along the Buckinghamshire bank of the Thames 
are celebrated for their beauty ; especially Cliefden, for its hanging- 
woods and extensive views, and Hedsor, for its wild undulating park. 
Equally beautiful is the park of Ashridge, on the high eastern boundary 
of the county overhanging Herts. Other country-houses of interest 
are Chequers and Hampden, nestling among the beechwoods of the 
Chil terns ; Hart well, Winchendon, and Doddershall Hall, near Ayles- 
bury; and the new mansion of Bulstrode near Beaconsfield. The 
Gardens of Dropmore are justly celebrated for their Pinetum, one of the 
finest in England ; those at Stowe are remarkable for their temples and 
statues. There are some good Pictures at Langley Park and Ashridge ; 
Liscombe House contains interesting portraits ; Chequera a matchless 
collection of the family and friends of Oliver Cromwell ; and Claydon 
many family portraits of historic interest. 

The Artist will find the best subjects for his pencil along the banks 
of the Thames, or among the wooded valleys of the Chilterns. The old 
house at Chenies, Boarstall Tower, Creslow Manor-house, and the ruins 
of Nutley Abbey, are picturesque. 

The only rare plant indigenous in Bucks is Dentaria hidbifera, or 
" Bulb-bearing Corahvort." 
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SKELETON TOUR. 

Days. 

1. Ely. to Windsor : by Eton, Upton, Slough, Stoke Poges, and Buraham 

to Maidenhead, (Bte. 11.) 

2. By road to Gliefden, Dropmore, and Hedsor to Great Marlow. Excur- 

sion to Medmenham and Hambleden Gh. (Bte. 10.) 

3. Bly. to High and West Wycombe. Bbad to Beaconsfield. (Bte. 13.) 
4.'Boad to Amersham, Chenies, and Ohesham. (Bte. 14.) 

5. Boad by Missenden and Hampden to Wendover and Aylesbury. 

(Bte. 14.) 

6. Bly. to and from Buckingham. (Bte. 15.) 

7. Excursion from Aylesbuiy to (1) Hartwell, Dinton, Winchendon, Nut- 

ley Abbey, Brill, and Boarstall ; or (2) to Oeslow Pastures, North 
Marston, and Doddershall House. (Bte. 16.) 

8. Boad to Prince's Bisborough and Bledlow. (Bte. 12.) 

9. Bail from Prince's Bisborough to Leighton Buzzard Stat. Excorsion 

to Stewkley and Lisoombe. Bail to Wolverton. (Bte. 18.) 

10. Bail and road to and from Newport Pagnell and Olney. See Gayharst, 
Weston Underwood, and Olifton Beynes. (Bte. 18a.) 
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EOUTES. 



%* The names of places are printed in italiet only in those routes where the plereef are 

described. 



Route Page 

1 1 London to Taplow and Maiden- 

head : Colnbrookj Eton, Dot- 
chetj Wray^mryj [Stoke 
Pages, Burnham Beeches] . 109 

12 Maidenhead to Thame : Woo- 

hum Green, High Wycomhe, 
Hughenden, West Wycombe, 
Prince's JMorough, [ White- 
leaf Cross, Elle^orough, 
Chequers Court, Great Hamp- 
(fen], Bledhw .... 119 

13 London to High Wycombe by 
Road : Denham, Bulstrode 
Park, Beaconsfield . . .128 

14 London to ii^/fes&ur^ by Road : 

Chalfont, Amersham, [Che- 
nies, Chesham], Missenden, 
Wendover, Harttoell, Dinton 132 

15 Aylesbury to Buckingham: 

Quarrenden, Creslow, Hard- 



Route P»ge 
wick. North Marston, Pad- 
bury, Stowe 141 

16 Aylesbury to Bicester : Over 

Winchendon, Brill, Boar- 
stall Tower, Lifdgershall, 
Grendon-under-Bemtrood , 149 

17 Bletchley to Bicester: New- 

ton Longueville, Whaddon, 
Winslow, Claydon . . . .151 

18 Tring to Roade: Drayton, 

Beauchamp, Aston Clinton, 
Ashridge Park, Ivinghoe, 
Mentmore, Wing, Stewkley, 
Bletchley, Fenny Stratford, 
Stony Stratford, Castle- 

thorpe 153 

18a Wolrerton to Newport Pag- 
nell and Olney, Gayhurst, 
Clifton Beynes, Weston Under- 
wood, Bavenstone . . . .158 



ROUTE 11. 

LONDON TO TAPLOW AND 
MAIDENHEAD [ETON]. 

Great Western Rly. 22J m. 

For the country from London to 
West Drayton, see Handbook for 
Middlesex, 1 m. beyond, at 14 m. 
from Paddington, we cross the river 
Golne, and enter Bucks. 

14} m. j^ m. N. is the pleasant 
villa^ of Iver. The ch. (Norm, 
and Perp.) has been restored by Scott, 
It contains the monuments of Sir 
George and Sir Edward Salter, 
carvers to Charles I., with the eiiigy 
of Liady Mary, wife to the latter, 
rising from her coffin in her shroud. 
On Iver Heath is a modem ch. of no 
particular merit. 

Bitchings Park (Chas. Meeking, 
Esq.)) S. of the line, was the resi- 
dence of Lord Bathurst, who l^re 



collected all the clever men of his 
time. From him it passed, in 1739, 
to the Earl of Hertford, to whom 
Pope dedicated his ^ Epistle on the 
Use and Abuse of Riches.* Lady 
Hertford, the Eusebia of Dr. Watts, 
and the Gleora of Mrs. Rowe, was 
in the habit of assembling the 
poets of the day at her house. 
Shenstone flattered her in his poem 
on ' Rural Elegance,' and Thomson 
dedicated to her his poem of * Spring,' 
but afterwards offended her by pre- 
ferring a carouse with Lord Hert- 
ford to listening to her poems. She 
gives an exaggerated description of 
the place in a letter to Lady Pom- 
fret : " We have just taken a house 
by Colnbrook. It belongs to my 
Lord Bathurst, and is what Mr. 
Pope calls in his letters ^extrava- 
gante bergerie.' The environs per- 
fectly answer that title, and come 
nearer to my idea of a scene in 
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supposed to be the Ad Pontes of 
Antoniniis. It is separated from 
Middlesex by the Colne, whence its 
name, though, according to the bal- 
lad * Thomas of Reading,* it derives 
its name from Thomas Cole the 
Beading clothier, who was murdered 
by the landlord at the inn here, on 
his way to London. It is a decayed 
market town (Pop. 1000), and has a 
modem ch., which has replaced a 
structure of the time of Edward III. 
The only intereat of the place is 
the connection of Milton with its 
vicinity. 

"Part of the town of Colnbrook 
is in the parish of Horton, which 
extends in the opposite direction to 
the vicinity of Windsor. The vil- 
lage of Horton is 1 m. distant, be- 
tween it and the Wraysbury Stat., 
on the London and South- Western 
Ely. It has no appearance of a con- 
tinuous street; but a great tree in 
the centra of the space where 3 
roads meet suggests that there may 
be more habitations about the spot 
than are at first visible; and, on 
looking down one of the roads, the 
suggestion is confirmed by the sight 
of a church-tower, a few paces to 
the left, all but hidden by the in- 
tervening foliage. On making to- 
wards this church one finds it to be 
a small but very ancient edifice, 
probaMy of the 13th or 14th centy., 
standing back from the road in a 
cemetery, in the front of which, and 
close to the road, are two extremely 
old yew-trees. The tower, which 
is square, is picturesquely covered 
with ivy ; the walls are strong, and 
chequered with flints and brick- 
work; and the entrance from the 
cemetery is by a low porch. The 
stranger would see no old inscrip- 
tions or tombstones in the ceme- 
tery—nothing old in it but the yew- 
trees ; but within the ch. he would 
find both stone and woodwork of 
sufficient antiquity. There is an 
old Norm, arch within the main 
\)OTch ; there is a nave with 2 aisles 



Arcadia than any place J^ever saw. j 
The house is old, but convenient ; [ 
and when you are got within the < 
little paddock it stands in, you | 
would believe yourself 100 miles from j 
London. This paddock is a mile 
and a half round, which is laid out 
in the manner of a French park, 
interspersed with woods and lawns. 
There is a canal in it about 1200 
yds. long and proportionably broad, 
which has a stream constantly run- 
ning through it, and is deep enough 
to carry a pleasure-boat. It is well 
stocked with carp and tench, and at 
its upper end is a greenhouse con- 
taining a good collection of orange, 
myrtle, geranium, and oleander trees. 

" In one of the woods there is a 
cave, which, though little more than 
a rude heap of stones, has charms 
for me. A spring gushes out at the 
back of it, which, falling into a 
basin, whose brim it overflows, passes 
along a channel in the pavement, 
where it loses itself. The entrance 
to this recess is overhung with peri- 
winkle, and its top shaded with 
beeches, large elms, and birch. 

" On the spot where the green- 
house stands there was formerly a 
chapel dedicated to St. Leonani, 
who was certainly esteemed a tute- 
lar saint of Windsor Forest and its 
purlieus. We have no relics of the 
saint but an old covered bench, with 
many remains of the wit of Lord 
Bathurst*s visitors, who inscribed 
verses upon it. Here is the writing 
of Addison, Pope, Prior, Congreve, 
Gay, and, what he esteemed no less, 
of several fine ladies. [These have 
now disappeared, but one avenue is 
known as Pope's Walk.] 

"There is one walk which I am 
extremely partial to, and which is 
rightly called the Abbey Walk, since 
it is composed of prodigiously high 
beech-trees that form an arch through 
the whole length, exactly resembling 
a cloister." 

2 m. S. of Ritchings is Colnhroolc, 
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and a chancel ; between the nave 
and the aisles are short circular 
columns supporting arches ; the pul- 
pit and the pews look as if they had 
served already for a centy. or two 
of rural English Sundays. In one 
of these pews, or on the spot occu- 
pied by one of them, Milton had 
worshipped regularly with others of 
his family, while resident in the ad- 
joining village, from the 24th to the 
30th yr. of his age. Milton's mother 
is buried here, and a plain blue 
stone on the chancel floor has the 
record : * Heare lyeth the body of 
Sara Milton, the wife of John Mil- 
ton, who died the 3rd of April, 1637.' 
"With the exception of the ch., 
Horton, as it was Imown to Milton, 
is to be found in the roads, the 
paths, and the general aspect of the 
fields and vegetation, rather than 
in the actoal houses now remain- 
ing. Around the village is a rich, 
teeming, verdurous flat, charming 
by its appearance of plenty, and by 
the goodly show of food along the 
fields and pastures, and in the nooks 
where the houses nestle. There 
are elms, alders, poplars, and cedars ; 
there is no lack of shrubbery and 
hedging : and in spring the orchards 
are all abloom with pink and white 
for miles round. What strikes one 
most in walking about the neigh- 
bourhood is the canal-like abun- 
dance and distribution of water. 
There are rivulets brimming through 
the meculows among rushes and 
water-plants : and by the very sides 
of the ways, in lieu of ditches, there 
are slow runnels, in which one can 
see the minnows swimming. On 
the whole, without taking into ac- 
count the vicinity of other scenes 
of beauty and interest, — including 
nothing less than royal Windsor it- 
self, the towers and battlements of 
which govern the whole landscape — 
Horton was, and might still be, a 
niost pleasant place of rural retire- 
ment, either after London or Cam- 
bridge. » 



** There was a tradition that Mil- 
ton's house was one which stood 
on the site of a new mansion, called 
Berkin Manor-house, near tixe ch., 
but on the opposite side of the road, 
with streams of water running 
through and along the grounds; 
and in the garden of this house 
there was shown, till the other day, 
the remnant of an apple-tree, under 
which, according to the innocent 
style of local legend about such 
things, Milton ^ used to compose his 
poetry.' 90 yrs. ago a portion of 
Milton's house was still standing, 
and was known as the ^Poet's House,' 
Its pigeon-house existed till within 
the last 50 yrs." — MoMon't Life of 
Milton,' 

Hence he wrote to his friend 
Diodati, ^^ You ask me of what I am 
thinking : as God shall help me, of 
immortality! But how shall I at- 
tain it? My wings are fledging, 
and I meditate a flight." 

Here he wrote *Comus' (1634); 
* Lycidas ' (1637); and the * Arcades,' 
which made part of a dramatic en- 
tertainment at Harefield, the seat of 
the Countess of Derby (^Handbook 
for Midilletfex) ; * the Sonnet to the 
Nightingale ;' and probably the * Al- 
legro ' and * Penseroso.' 

" The nightingale, which abounds 
at Horton to a remarkable degree, 
occurs both in * Comus ' and the * Alle- 
gro ; ' and in the morning scene in 
the * Allegro * are some details which 
might be claimed by Horton, as not 
so common in other localities ; * the 
towers and battlements, 

BoMm'd high in tufted trees/ 

are almost evidently Windsor Castle ; 
and a characteristic morning sound 
at Horton to this day, we are told, 
is that of * the hounds and horn * 
from Windsor Park when the royal 
huntsmen are out." — Ibid. 

16 m. Laiifjley Marsh (Stat.), pro- 
perly Langley St, Mary's. The ch.. 
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S. of the line^ is mainly Dec. and 
Perp., with a low square tower and 
small spire. The arms of Sir John 
Kidderminster, who built the tower 
1649, are emblazoned on the manor- 
pew; he also founded a Divinity 
Library, which, possibly hidden 
during the civil wars, was discovered 
accidentally behind the wainscoting 
about the year 1830. The Alnu" 
hotises built by him are picturesque. 
From this part of the line is a 
fine view of Windsor Castle. 

1 m. N. is Langley Park (Sir R. 
B. Harvey, Bart.), once a royal 
manor, but granted by Charles I. to 
Sir J. Kidderminster. In the 18th 
centy. it became the property of the 
2nd Duke of Marlborourfi, who built 
the present house, a noble mansion 
which contains a fine collection of 
pictures, including St. Michael and 
Satan, Ltica Giordano; Holy Family, 
Carh Maratti; Holy Family with 
4 saints, a very beautiful specimen 
of Sebastian del Piomho; a woman 
putting on her stocking, Mieris; 
views of Venice, Canaletti ; land- 
scape, Wilson; a lovely head of a 
child, and the celebrated full-length 
portrait of Mrs. Siddons as the 
Tragic Muse, Sir Joshtta Reynolds. 
The property was sold to Sir R, B. 
Harvey, grandfather of the present 
proprietor, in 1788. The house 
stands in a finely timbered park of 
oaks and cedars, and at a short dis- 
tance N. on a hill is the Black 
Parkj consisting of fir-plantations, 
surrounding a sombre-looking lake, 
approached by rude winding paths. 



. 18 m. Slough Junction StaU., one 
for the main line, and one for the 
West Loudon traffic. Hence there 
is a branch line 2^ m. into Wind- 
sor, which runs till within IJ m. 
of the terminus on an embankment 
whence a viaduct nearly 6000 ft. 
long carries it into the middle of 
the town. The Thames is crossed 
by an arch of 187 ft. span, so as to 



idlow vessels to pass in sail. Car- 
riages and post-horses are always 
ready at Slough Stat. ; but there is 
no omnibus to Eton or Windsor. 
Slough, which before the opening of 
the rly. consisted only of a few inns 
and other accommodation for the 
traffic on the Bath road, better known 
as Sait Hill, is now a well-built 
town of some 4000 inhab. {Iims: 
Royal Hotel, adjoining stat.; this 
consists merely of the offices of a 
vast establishment, called the Qv^een^s 
Hotel, now converted into an orphan 
asylum.) 

BothanCs Inn at SdU HiU, on the 
Batii road, is good and quiet. Near 
it is the tumulus, celebrated as the 
scene of the Eton Moniem (post), 

i m. S. is the mother Church of 
Upton, a small Norm, edifice, long 
abandoned to ruin, but well r^tored 
by Ferrey; it has a fine Norm. N. door, 
with good carvings, some plain Norm, 
and some E. E. windows; the E. and 
W. windows are Perp. insertions. 
There are several Brasses for mem- 
bers of the Bulstrode family (1472- 
1599), one being remarkable as 
having an inscription in Hebrew. 
Here Sir W. Herschel is buried. The 
" ivy-mantled tower " has been 
thought to be that alluded to in 
Gray's Elegy. On the 1. of the road 
to Windsor is the red-brid£ house 
where Sir William Herschel lived, 
and in the garden of which his great 
telescope was set up; here most of 
his discoveries were made, including 
that of the planet Uranus. It bears 
the name of Herschel House. • 



1 J m. from Slough we reach Eton 
{Inn : the Christopher), of which the 
beautiful chapel is conspicuous from 
far and near, rising above its elm- 
trees, and calling to mind Gray's 
verses :— 

" Ye distant spireR, ye antique towers. 
I hat cruwii the wat'ry gUde, 
Where Rratcfui Science htill adores 
Her Uemy's ho'jr shade; 
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And ye, itaat froin the statrly brow 
Of mndsor height 8) th' expanse below, 

()f RTove, of lawD, of mead survey ; 
Whoae *urf, whose shade, whose floweiv 

anioug, 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver winding way." 

Eton College, ever since its foun- 
dation, has held the first position 
among the public schools of Eng- 
land, and '*an Eton man" is still 
always an honourable appellation; 
while those who visit this beautiful 
spot can understand the affection 
with which the place itself inspires 
those who are educated there. 

The College of the Blessed Mary of 
Eton beside Windsor was founded 
Oct. 11, 1440, by Henry VI., " when," 
says Fuller, ^^ it was high time some 
school should be founded, consider- 
ing how low grammar-learning then 
ran in the land." It had originallv 
endowments for a provost, 10 " sad " 
priests, 4 lay clerks, 6 choristers, 
25 poor grammar-scholars, and 25 
poor men whose duty it was to pray 
for the king. It has now on the 
foundation a provost, vice-provost, 
6 fellows, 3 conducts, 70 kmg's 
scholars, and 10 clerks and 12 
choristers. Beside these there are 
above 700 scholars (Oppidans) not 
on the foundation. Attached to the 
foundation are several scholarships 
at King's College, Cambridge (4 
given annually); 2 scholarships at 
Merton College, Oxford; and 47 
livings. Among distinguished pro- 
vosts who have presided over Eton, 
have. been William of Waynflete, 
the founder of Magdalen, afterwiurds 
Bishop of Winchester and Lord 
Chancellor, its second provost and 
first head master (who probably drew 
up the statutes, which are in imita- 
tion of those of William of Wyke- 
ham at Winchester, of which school 
he was head master before he came 
to Eton); Roger Lupton, who built 
the great tower and gateway to the 
cloister?, 1503-35; Sir Thos. Smith, 
Secretory-of-State, and a weU-known 



diplomatist of the reigns of Henry 
Till., Edward VI., Mary, and EU- 
zabeth; Sir H. Savile, reader to 
Queen Elizabeth, and one of the 
greatest scholars of her time, who 
published St. Chrysostom while at 
Eton, and founded professorships of 
astronomy and geometry at Oxford ; 
Thomas Murray, tutor and secretary 
to Prince Charles; Sir H. Wotton, 
the eminent stetesman and ambas- 
sador of James I., beloved and praised 
by IsBAk Walton, with whom he used 
to fish; Dr. Steward, Clerk of the 
Closet to Charles I., turned out by 
the Parliament; Francis Rouse, 
Speaker of the Barebones Parlia- 
ment, who saved Eton from confis- 
cation, and founded 3 scholarships ; 
Nicholas Monk, brother of the Duke 
of Albemarle, and afterwards Bp. of 
Hereford; Bd. Allestree, Canon of 
Christ Ch., who built the Upper 
School ; and Dr. Hawtrey, famed for 
his success as head master, and 
esteemed for his elegant scholarship. 

Among boys on the foundation, 
afterwards illustrious, were John 
Hales, called the " ever-memorable," 
a somewhat free-thinking writer; 
Bp. Pearson, Bp. Fleetwood, Earl 
Camden, Dean Stanhope, Sir Robert 
Walpole, Sir William Draper, and 
Longley, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Among those not on the founda- 
tion were Edmund Waller, Harley 
Earl of Oxford, Lord Bolingbroke, 
the great Earl of Chatham, Lord 
LytteltoD, Gray, Horace Walpole, 
West, Wyndham, Fox, Canning, 
Fielding, Adml. Lord Howe, Lord 
Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, and 
Hallam. 

The old part of the College, be- 
gun 1441, finished 1523, is built 
principally of red brick with stone 
dressings, and chimneys elaborately 
ornamented, and consists of 2 quad- 
rangles. The first of these contains 
on the E. the picturesque clock- 
tower, which resembles those of St. 
James's and Hampton Court ; on the 
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N. the Lower School, on the walls of 
which the names of many celebrated 
members may be seen, with the old 
dormitory known as the " Long 
Ghamber " above it, now for the most 
part divided into sepcmite compart- 
ments ; on the W. the Upper School, 
supported on an arcade, by Sir 
ChrUtopher Wren; on the S. the 
ChapeK In the centre is a bronze 
statue by Bird, placed by Provost 
Godolphin (1719) to the "never- 
fading memory " of Henry VI. The 
second and smaller quadrangle, called 
the Green Yard, which is surrounded 
by a cloister, contains the entrance 
to the hall and the lodgings of the 
provost and fellows. 

The Hall (for the scholars on the 
foundation) is a curious apartment, 
with a dais for the dignitaries, and 3 
fireplaces, discovered behind the 
panelling at its restoration ; that at 
the end is unique, as being behind 
the dais, and is coeval with the foun- 
dation. The stained window above, 
by Hardman, represents scenes in the 
life of Henry VI. The panelling is 
richly decorated with the arms of 
the provosts and benefactors. Among 
the portraits is a fine one of Sir B. 
Walpole. S. of this is the Liftrary, 
containing a large number of Oriental 
MSS., collected by Mr. Pote at Patna ; 
a prayerbook of Queen Mary; the 
Mazarin Bible ; and a copy of the 
* Nibelungenlied,' one of the only 
two of the kind ever printed, pre- 
eentod by the King of Prussia. The 
Provosts Lodgings contain portraits 
of Queen ElizalJeth, Sir T. Smith, 
Sir H. Savile by Corn. Jansen, Sir H. 
Wotton, and an origineU portrait of 
Jane Shore in a necklace (and no- 
thing else), said to have been given 
by her to Provost Best, who was her 
confessor. The Election Hall has 
some curious stained windows, re- 
presenting different forms of torture, 
including the pressing to death, 
practised as a punishment for re- 
fusing to plead. The Election Chain- 
her contains portraits of Henry V., 



VI., VII., commonly believed to be 
originals, and the portraits presented 
to Dr. Keate by his scholars, and given 
by his widow to the College. In 
other rooms are other poi-traits of 
scholars presented to Drs. Bernard^ 
Foster, Davis, Heath, and Groodall. 

The New Buildings, in the Tudor 
style, include dormitories and the 
Boys^ Library, which contains nearly 
60.00 volumes, and a large collection 
of stufitsd birds presented by Dr. 
Thackeray, late Provost of King's; 
also portraits of Henry VI., an early 
copy ; Henry VII., an original ; Pop- 
son, by Newenham; a cast of the 
Dying Gladiator; and a copy, in 
marble, of the Apollo Belvidere. 

The Chapel, 175 ft. in length, in 
outline much resembles King's Col- 
lege Chapel at Cambridge, and is a 
very fine specimen of late Perp. 
The interior has been restored, 184»- 
60, and fitted up with dark oak stalls 
and seats. The E. window — a pre- 
sent from the boys— is filled with 
stained glass by WiUement, and there 
are 2 memorial windows for Etonians 
who fell in the Crimea. There are 
also many Brasses^ but most of them 
have been removed from their origi- 
nal places, and are fixed on the walls 
of the ante-chapel: they range in 
date from 1489 to 1657. 

On the 1. is the little chantry of 
Provost Lupton (temp. Henry VII.), 
containing his tomb. His rebus, a 
tun with the word " Liip " above it, 
is carved over the door. Many curi- 
ous mural paintings, in oil, on the 
legends of the Virgin, were dis- 
covered upon the walls in restoring 
the chapel. They were in a very 
high style of art, probably the work 
of one of the many Flemish painters 
in England during the reign of 
Henry VH., VIII. 

Among the celebrated persons 
buried in the chapel are Ld. Grey de 
Wilton, henchman to Henry VIII. ; 
Longland, Bp. of I-.inooln, his con- 
fessor ; Provost Francis Rous, 1658 ; 
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Dp. AUestree, who built the Upper 
Schod and cloisteTS, 1680; Natha- 
niel Ingelo, anthor of 'Bentivoglio 
and Urania:' and Sir H. Wotton, 
with the extraordinary epitaph — 

** Hie Jacet hqjus sententUe prlmns auctor, 
* Disputandi pruritus, Eodesianim scabies : ' 
" Nomen alias quaere." 

There is also a fine tomb of Dr. 
Murray, 14th provost, with his effigy 
coloured after life. In the ante- 
chapel is a statue of the founder, by 
Baeouj 178fi, placed there by the 
Rev. E. Bentham, one of the fellows, 
at a cost of 7002.; and Chantretfs 
monument for Provost GoodaU. 

The Graveyard contains the tomb 
of tbe Ever-Memorable Hales, re- 
stored by Provost Hawtrey. Close by 
is Bahitein's or Barneys Pool Bridge, 
connecting the town with the pre- 
cincts of the CJollege — a relic of the 
13th centy., when it marked the 
limits of the town in that direction. 

A postern gate, on the 1. of the 
college, leads into the Playing Fields, 
broad green meadows, extending 
along the banks of the river and 
shaded by noble elm-trees. A small 
stream known as Chalvey Brook in- 
tersects them, whose water, consi- 
dered beneficial to the eyes, has its 
source in Queen Ann's well, situated 
in a pretty grove of trees near the 
village of Chalvey, whence Queen 
Anne xnd afterwards Queen Char- 
lotte had the water carried up to 
Windsor Castle in buckets. The view 
of the Castle from the meadows is 
magnificent. The river is constantly 
covered with boats, and its vicinity 
to the College has given Etonians 
that excellence in swimming and 
rowing of which they are justly 
proud. Prizes are given to swim- 
mers for distance, diving, and 
"headers." 

From the head-mastership of Dr. 
Bernard (before which the procession 
was not military and took filace 
annually on Feb. 2) to the abolition 
of the custom in 1846, Whit-Tues- 
day was triennially celebrated here 



by the Eton Montem^ when the scho- 
lars, attired in a variety of fancy 
costumes, marched to Salt Hill (a 
slight elevation beside the Bath road, 
supposed to be a tumulus), where 
contributions of "salt" were levied 
on each of the numerous spectators 
and visitors, who received in return 
a pass ticket, inscribed "Mos pro 
lege " or ** Pro More et Monte." The 
so-called "salt" often amounted to 
more than lOOOZ. and once to 13002., 
so that, after the expenses of the 
day were paid, a large sum remained, 
which was given to the captain of 
the school. 

On June 4th, now the school 
" Speech-day," a procession of boats 
t€ikes place in the afternoon from ihe 
Broeas, a large meadow above the 
bridge, to Surley Hall, 8 m. up the 
river, and the evening closes with a 
display of fireworks. 

The town of Eton, which is con- 
nected with Windsor by an iron 
bridge, contains nothing to detain 
the tourist, its two churches being 
modem. 

[From Eton some places of interest 
in the S.E. <5omer of Bucks may be 
visited; they lie in the vicinity of 
the Thames, amid pleasant scenery. 

2 m. S.E. is Datchet, the scene of 
FalstaflTs miseries in the * Merry 
Wives of Windsor".* " The muddy 
ditch at Datchet Mead, close by the 
Thames' side," into which he was 
thrown " glowing hot, like a horse- 
shoe, his.^ing hot," and, " having a 
kind of alacrity in sinking, had been 
drowned, but that the shore was 
shelving and shallow," existed until 
the time of Queen Anne, when it 
was converted into a covered drain, 
now known as HoghoU. Datchet 
Church is a small £. E. and Dec. 
edifice, in which Christopher Barker, 
Queen Elizabeth's printer, is buried, 
as albO Lady Katherine Berkeley, 
daughter of Lord Mountjoy, 1559. 
I The village, which has a StcU. on 
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ter Scott, who was a frequent visitor 
The Jacobean house, which had long 
been a resort of the beh egprits of 
society, was burnt in 1812. 

^^ On the right of the road from 
Datchet to Wraysbury, at about 1 m., 
is a farm-house called King John's 
Hunting Lodge (though really built 
some centuries later). It has a rude 
porch, primitive windows, and curi- 
ous gables, all betokening the archi- 
tecture of bygone times. In the 
inside are huge oaken timbers, low 
roofs, and grotesque carvings. 2 of 
the windows of the bed-rooms con- 
tain some stained glass of the arms 
of a king of England at an early 
period. 2 enormous walnut-trees 
at the back of the house measure at 
3 ft. from the ground 24 ft. in cir- 
cumference. An underground pas- 
sage has been traced for some dis- 
tance from the house leading directly 
towards Windsor Castle. In this 
passage eturly specimens of English 
pottery have been found." — Jesse's 
Favourite Haunts. 

4 m. Wraysbury (anciently Wyrar- 
disbury), a pleasant village, on a 
branch of the Colne, over which is 
a suspension-bridge ; there is also a 
Stat, on the South-Westem line to 
Windsor. The E. E. and Dec. Church 
has been well restored : in it notice 
the brass of John Stonor (1512) in 
the dress of an Eton scholar. A foot- 
path by the ch. leads to a ferry for 
Magna Gharta Island, opposite which 
is Bunnymede (See Handbook for 
Surrey). On the river's bank, em- 
bosomed in trees is Ankerwyke House 
(J. Anderson, Esq.), which occupies 
the site of a Priory of Benedictine 
nuns, founded in honour of St. Mary 
Magdalen, by Sir Gilbert Montfichet, 
temp. Henry II. The Priory was 
afterwards given by Edward VI. to 
Sir Thomas Smith, Provost of Eton, 
who resided here. Of the monastic 
buildings only the HaM remains. 
There is an immense yew- tree mea- 
suring 28 ft. in girth at 3 ft. from 
the ground, beneath which, acoord- 



the South-Westem line, is connected 
with Windsor by the Victoria bridge, 
and with Old Windsor by the Albert 
bridge, both handsome iron struc- 
tures, wliich command very beautiful 
views, the prospect of Windsor Castle 
from the former being particularly 
striking. 

1 m. above Datchet, Isaak Walton 
used to fish ** for a little samlet or 
skegger trout, and catch 20 or 40 of 
them at a standing." With him 
fished *' that undervaluer of money, 
the late Provost of Eton College, 
Sir H. Wotton, . a most dear lover 
and frequent praotiser of the art of 
angling," who styled it "his idle 
time, not idly spent," and found it, 
^* after tedious study, a rest to his 
mind, a cheerer of his spirits, a di- 
verter of sadness, a calmer of un- 
quiet thoughts, a moderator of pas- 
sions, a procurer of contentedness, 
and that it begat habits of peace and 
patience in those that professed and 
practised it." Wotton built a fishing- 
house here, where Walton spent some 
days with him every year. The 
paiuter Verrio afterwards built a 
summer-house on the site, and here 
Charles II. came to fish. 

*' Methinks 1 see our mighty monarch Ktand, 
The pliant rod now trembling in his haiid : 

• • • • 

And see, he now doth up from Datchet 

cunie, 
I^den with spoils of slangbter'd gudgeons, 

home." Fope, 

Both houses are now destroyed, 
,but the place is still well known to 
anglers from its fishing-house of 
Black Pots. 

Near Datchet is Ditton Park (Duke 
of Buccleuch). The manor once be- 
lons:ed to the Moleyns and Hunger- 
fords, and a house was built on it by 
Sir Ralpli Winwood, author of * Me- 
morials of Afiairs of State,' temp. 
James I. His daughter and heiress 
carried it into the Montagu family, 
and the daughter of the Inst Duke 
of Montagu conveyed it to the Duke 
of Buccleuch, the friend of Sir Wal- 
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ing to local tradition, Henry VIII. 
used to meet Anne Boleyn.] 

[A delightful excursion may be 
maJie from Slouch to Wexham, Stoke, 
Famham, Bumham Beeches, Drop- 
more, and Cliefden, rejoining the 
rail at Maidenh^eul. The distance 
is about 14 m., making ample allow- 
ance for occasional detours, 

1 m. N.E. of Slough Stat, is the 
small but interesting ch. of Wexham. 
Almost every window is of dift'erent 
style, from Norm, to Perp. ; and the 
encaastic tiles of the altar platform 
are in excellent preservation. 1^ m. 
fmther, but westward, is Stoke Poge*^ 
the ch. standing on a rising ground, 
and its white spire very conspicuous. 
The ivy clad tower is E. K., and 
stands at the E. end of the N. aisle ; 
the chancel arch is Norm., and the E. 
window Perp. In the chancel is the 
Dec. canopy of a tomb, believed to 
be that of Sir John Moleyns, trea- 
surer to Edward III., and there are 
Brasses for several members of that 
family, as Sir John (1425), and Ele- 
anor Moleyns, Lady Hungerford 
(147t;). On theS. side is i^e Hastings 
Chapel, with the coronet and heraldic 
maunch outside ; it is of late Perp. 
character. The W. front has been 
injudiciously restored,— a window 
being substitated for the door, al- 
though there was already a large 
window above. 

Though other places have their 
advocates (as Thanington, see Hand- 
book for Kent), Stoke Churchyard is 
usually regarded as the scene of 
Gray's * Elegy ; * the different points 
in the description — *'the ivy-man- 
tled tower," " the rugged elms," " the 
yew-trees* shade," " yon wood," " the 
heath,"— perhaps applying more ex- 
actly here than elsewhere. Gray was 
accustomed to spend his college va- 
cations at Stoke, at the house of his 
aunt Mrs. Rogers ; and in 1741 his 
mother and his aunt Antrobus came 
to live here, in a house described by 



him as " a compact box of red brick, 
with sash windows," when Stoke 
became his home. It was called 
West-end Cottage, and is still stand- 
ing (with the name of Stoke Court), 
though much enlarged, altered, and 
beautified. His room is known, and 
a walnot-tree, alluded to iu one of 
his letters, is still existing. Near 
the E. end of the ch. is a plain tomb 
i with an epitaph by him to Mary 
Antrobus and " Dorothy Gray, the 
careful, tender mother of many chil- 
dren, of whom one alone had the 
misfortune to survive her." 

The poet was afterwards, accord- 
ing to his own wi.-h, buried in the 
same vault, — a fact recorded by an 
inscription placed on the sill of the 
•window of the Hastings Chapel by 
Mr. S. (4. Osborne. Just outside tlie 
ch.-yd. is a monument, containing 
on each face a few lines from his 

* Elegy,' or other poems, erected by 
Mr. John Pcun. 

Close to the churchyard, and 
within the grounds of Stoke Park 
(E. J. Coleman, Esq.) is the only 
remaining wing of the Old Manorr 
houscy described by Gray in his 

* Long Story ; ' — 

** In Britain's Isle, no matter where, 

An andtfDt pile of building standi*, 
The Hiiutingduns and Hattons iliere 

Employ'd the power of fairy hnnd.i 
To raise the ceilliig's fretted height. 

K K-h panel In achievements clothing, 
Kich windows iliat exclude ibe light. 

And passages that lead to nothing *' 

Amicia de Stoke brought the estate 
to Robert Poges, whose granddaugh- 
ter married Sir John Moleyns, from 
whom it descended to Hastings Earl 
of Huntingdon, who rebuilt the 
house in the reign of Elizabeth, 
when, according to tradition. Sir 
Christopher Hatton lived here : — 

" Fnll oft within the spacious walls. 
When he had fifty winters o'er him, 
The gTHve Ix>rd Keeper led the brawls, 
The seals and maces danced before him." 

The fragment of the old house con- 
tains some portraits, china, and other 
curiosities, and is worth a visit. Ihe 
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estate was afterwards seized for a 
Grown debt, when James I. gave it 
to Chief Justice Coke, who lived in 
retirement here for some years until 
his death ( 1629-34 ), just before 
which his papers were seized on sus- 
picion that he had advised with 
Hampden on his resistance to ship- 
money. His daughter married John 
Villiers, elder brother of the Duke 
of Buckingham, who was created 
Baron Villiers of Stoke Poges and 
Viscount Purbeck; she became un- 
happily conspicuous in the time of 
Abp. Laud, being sentenced to a 
public penance for adultery, and 
forcibly rescued from prison by her 
paramour. Sir Etobert Howard. The 
estate was purchased by Thomas 
Penn, 2nd son of Penn of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the modem house was 
built by WyatU in 1789, for John, 
his son, who erected the memorial 
to Gray. It contains some very 
choice paintings. An original un- 
finished sketch by the hand of Mich. 
Angela — of the Virgin, Child, and 
Angels — ^is of great rarity : Perugino, 
a Pietd : Moroni^ a fine portrait : F. 
Francia, the Baptism of Christ: a 
fine Paid Potter, 2 Claudes, &c. : also 
a bust of Napoleon, by Canova ; and 
the 4 Elements, Ganymede, Venus, 
and bas-reliefs, by Thorwaldsen. In 
the conservatory is a bas-relief (re- 
moved from the drawing-room) re- 
presenting the repulse of Caesar on 
an occasion when he attempted to 
land upon the coast of England. 
Underneath is an inscription taken 
from CsBsar's Commentaries, — "Hoc 
usum ad pristinam fortunam Csesari 
defuit." This bas-relief, which was 
executed in 1706, deserves especial 
notice as a most remarkable work of 
that period. Its artist, Deare, was 
an Englishman of the greatest pro- 
mise, who died young at Bome. (For 
an account of him see ^ Smith's Life 
of NoUekens.') He was much patro- 
nized by Mr. Penn, for whom he 
made this. The Gardens, originally 
laid out by BepUm and Broumej are 



very pleasant; and in the park, 
which has a fine sheet of water, is a 
column surmounted by a statue of 
Coke. Baylis House, once the resi- 
dence of Lord Chesterfield, and after- 
wards of Lord Chancellor Lough- 
borough (who died there 1805) is now 
a B. C. school with chapel ; it is a 
fine brick mansion, built in 16^5 by 
Dr. Godolphin, Provost of Eton, and 
has a noble avenue of trees. Stoke 
Place is the seat of Col. B. Howard 
Vyse. 

2 ra. W. of Stoke is FamJiam 
Royal, an old manor of the Verdons, 
FurnivaJs, and Talbots, held by ser- 
vice of finding a glove for the kin^s 
right hand, and supporting it at his 
coronation. The ch. (restored 1868) 
contains a BroM for Eustace Mas- 
call, described as "pistile reader" 
in Windsor Castle (d. 1567), who is 
said to have been the superintendent 
of Wolsey*8 buildings at Oxford. 
Bp. Chandler of Durham (d. 1750) 
is also buried here. 

1 m. further W. are the Burriham 
Beeches, — an unequalled fragment 
of forest scenery, commemorated by 
numberless artists. Gray, writing 
to Horace Walpole, Sept. 1737, says, 
^^I have at the distance of half a 
mile, through a green lane, a forest 
(the vulgar call it a common), all 
my own, at least as good as so, for 
I spy no human thing in it but my- 
self. It is a little chaos of moun- 
tains and precipices : mountains it 
is true that do not ascend much 
above the clouds, nor are the decli- 
vities quite so amazing as Dover 
Cliff, but just such hills as people 
who love their necks as well as I 
may venture to climb, and crags that 
give the eye as much pleasure as if 
they were more dangerous; both 
vale and hill are covered with most 
venerable beeches and other reverend 
vegetables, that, like most other 
ancient people, are always dream- 
ing out their old stories to the 
winds: — 
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" And as th<*y bow Iheir hnaTy tops relate, 
In marm'rlng sounds, the dark d^'crees of 

fate; 
While visions, as poetic eyes avow, 
Cling to each leaf and awarm on eTery 

bough." 

The beeches are all pollarded. Ao- 
cording to tradition, this was done 
by Cromwell's soldiers, who con- 
verted the loppings into gunstocks. 

Bumham Church is E.E. and Dec., 
the E. window very fine. There are 
several Brakes, one of which has an 
acrostic inscription for *' Thomas 
Eyer " (d. 1581), About 1 m. S. of 
the ch. is the moated site of Bum- 
ham Abbey, founded in 1265, by 
Richard, King of the Romans. 
^* There are considerable remains of 
£. E. domestic work, built of flint 
in a very substantial manner, with 
stone dressings; the windows are 
all lancet-shaped, though generally 
small, the chapel and refectory being 
entirely destroyed; there are some 
good E. E. doorways and other de- 
tails " (/. H. P.) 

At Gippenham, in this parish, the 
learned Jacob Bryant, author of 
^Ancient Mythology/ &c., died in 
1804. 

For Dropmore and Cliefden see 
Rte. 10.] 

Leaving Slough, the traveller will 
notice on N. the spire of Stoke 
Poges and the tower of Burnham, 
whilst S. Windsor Castle and the 
valley of the Thames are seen to 
great advantage. 

22^ m. Taplaw and Maidenhead 
Junction Stat. 

Taplow is a village, with a modem 
ch. on the site of a 13th-cent. build- 
ing. Some remarkable Brasaee have 
been preserved. Among them notice 
that of Nicholas de Aumberdene (c. 
1350), a very early example of civil 
costmne on such memorials. Maiden- 
head (Rte. 4) lies 1 m. W. across the 
river, with a separate Stat on the 
Wycombe and Thame line to Oxford, 
(Rte. 22.) 

1 m. N.E. is Hitcham, where the 
small Dec. Church has a very fine 



E. window of 4 lights. At Hitcham 
Sir WilUam Oerke (lord of the 
manor) was visited by Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1602, upon which occasion 
'* he so behaved himself, that he 
pleased nobody, but gave occasion to 
have his vanity and misery spread 
far and wide." Here lived Dr. Friend, 
who was famous for his long epi- 
taphs, which led Pope to write the 
epigram — 

* Friend I for your epitaphs I'm grieyed. 
Where still so much is SMid : 
One half will never he belleTcd, 
The other never read." 



ROUTE 12. 

MAIDENHEAD TO THAME 

(Thame Branch, G. W. Kly.) 

25im. 

For Maidenhead see Rte. 4. 

27i m. (from Paddington) Cook- 
ham (Stat.) The village {Inn : Old 
Bell and Dragon) lies some distance 
E, on the bank of the river, and Ib 
described in Rte. 10. 

28f m. Marhw Boad (Stat.) Ere 
reaching this the Rly. crosses the 
Thames, giving a beautiful view of 
Gliefden woods and Hedsor, crowned 
by its sham Castle, and enters the 
valley of the Wick, a small stream, 
which drives a number of paper- 
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mills. Marlow (Rte. 10) lies ^ m. to 
the W. ; omnibuses at present keep 
tip the communication, but an ex- 
tension to the town has been sanc- 
tioned by Parliament. 

30 m. Woobum Green (Stat.) This 
is a scattered village, the inhabitants 
of which are mostly employed in the 
numerous paper-mills. 

The Church, which is Trans.-Norm., 
with a singular E. window, exhibit- 
ing a mixture of Dec. and Perp. 
styles, and a square Perp. tower 
at W. end, contains some monuments 
of the Whartons, and some good 
Brassea — among them, John Goodwin 
and Pernell his wife, " first founders 
of the stepull of Obume Deyncourt," 
1488; Thomas Swayn, Prebendary 
of Aylesbury, Bp. Atwater's chap- 
lain, 1519 ; and Arthur, son of Philip, 
Lord Wharton, 1642. The Bishops 
of Lincoln formerly had a palace 
here. Adjoining their chapel was a 
small room called Little-Ease (which 
existed as a coal-hole within the last 
60 yrs.), for the confinement of 
heretics, where, according to Foxe, 
Thomas Chase, of Amersham, 1506, 
was "barbarously butchered" by 
strangling, and was afterwards 
buried in Norland Wood, between 
this and Little Marlow. The manor 
having been alienated by Bishop 
Holbeach, the Goodwin family re- 
moved hither, of whom Sir Francis 
Goodwin, the friend of Hampden, 
was f^^everal times knight of the 
shire. " The dispute concerning the 
legality of his election, 1604, proved 
the cause of establishing the great 
x;onstitutional doctrine that the 
House of Commons have the sole 
right of judging and deciding on the 
Talidity of their own elections 
and returns." — Lysons. His grand- 
daughter married Philip, "the 
good Lord Wharton," — "an old 
Roundhead, who commanded a regi- 
ment against Charles I. at Edge- 
hill," 0/lacauUiy). He was one of 
Cromweirs House of Peers, and a 
great friend of Puritan teachers, who, 



when exiled, found an asvlum and 
a home at Woobum, where he re- 
ceived William III. soon after his 
accession. On his death he left a 
charge on his estates to supply a 
certain number of Bibles annuedly to 
every parish where lie had property, 
which are still furnished by his 
representatives. 20 falling to the 
share of Woobum. He died in 
1695, and was succeeded by his son 
Thomas, who also had taken an 
active part during the civil war ; he 
was appointed to many honourable 
and lucrative posts by William III., 
and created by George I. Earl 
of Rathfamham and Marquis of 
Catherlough in Ireland, Marquis 
of Wharton and Malmesbury in 
England. He was a man of consider- 
able abilities, but gay, magnificent, 
and licentious in practice. He took 
great pains with the education of his 
son Philip, by whom he was suc- 
ceeded upon his death in 1715. 
Philip was created Duke of Wharton 
in 1718, and was the notorious Duke 
commemorated in the verses of Pope. 
He died, aged 32, in a convent in 
Catalonia, where he was buried, 
without a friend or servant to attend 
him. He had for a while resided at 
Woobum, in almost royal state, and 
was believed to have spent 100,000Z. 
on the gardens alone Nothing- is 
now left of the buildings but part 
of the stables and a dovecote. The 
moat and fish-pond still exist, with 
a stately row of poplars, and an 
Oriental plane 18 ft. in girth ; traces 
of the terraces may still be seen cut 
in the hill, where the gardens were 
laid out. The present mansion of 
Wootntrn House (Alfred Gilbey, 
Esq.) is built on the site of the old 
stables. 

31| m. Loitdwater (Stat.) This is 
a hamlet of High Wycombe, with 
several large paper-mills. 

34| m. High (or Chipping) Wy- 
co7tihe (Stat.) (Inns : White Hart, 
Falcon, Red Lion), an ancient 
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borough now returning one M.P. 
(Pop. 4811). The manor belonged 
to Edith, the Queen of Edward the 
Confessor, was at the Conquest be- 
stowed on Robert d'Oiley, and by 
Edward IV. granted to the chapter 
of St. George, Windsor. It is a 
clean, pleasant-looking town, in a 
valley through which the little river 
Wick runs, and surrounded by beech- 
clad hills. The great trade is chair 
making: beech wood being em- 
ployed for ordinary work, and wal- 
nut, birch, cherry, &c., for the better 
kinds. 

The Church of All Saints is large 
and handsome. *^ The tower (date 
1529), the piers and arches, the 
clerestory, and timber roof are 
Ferp.; the battlements and pin- 
nacles of the tower are modem 
stucco-work, erected by Lord Shel- 
bume 1755; most of the exterior 
walls, the S. porch, and several 
windows, good Early Dec. lliere 
are portions of the roodloft and some 
very good wood screen work, dated 
14ti8. remaining. The arches to 
the transepts are earlier than those 
in the nave, and the details of the 
earlier doors and windows are very 
good. Part of the walling is flint 
and chalk in small squares.">^i2tc/;- 
vian. The altarpieoe, '^St. Paul 
converting the Druids, ' is by Jtfor- 
timer. In the N. aisle of the chan- 
cel is the hu°:e monument, by Sehee' 
maker, of Henry Petty Earl of 
Shelbume, who bequeathed 20002. 
for the purpose of its erection; he 
is represented in marble, reclining 
on a sarcophagus ornamented with 
a medallion of his father, Sir Wm. 
Petty: Religion opens a book to 
him; Virtue, Learning, Charity, and 
a Roman warrior stand to the rt. 
and L There is also a monument, 
by Carlini, to Sophia Lady Shel- 
bume, died 1771. In the church- 
yard observe the curious epitaph of 
Thomas Aldridge, 1783. A house 
called the Priory^ near the ch., is 
worth notice. The Grammar Scitool, 
[Berks, d-c] 



founded by Sir E. Peckham, in 1548, 
occupies the site of an hospitul of 
Bt. John Baptist, and some arches, 
piers, &c. of its Norm, chapel remain. 

Edmund Waller' the poet was 
member for Wycombe in 1625 : Sir 
E. Vemey, Charles I.'s standi^- 
benrer, who fell at Edgehill, 1639-40 ; 
and Thomas Scott the regicide, 
during the Protectorate. John Arch- 
dale, a Quaker, was chosen to repre- 
sent High Wycombe, in 1698, but 
as he declined to take the oaths his 
election was set aside. 

A little S. of Wycombe, on the 
Marlow road« is the Abbey (Ldrd 
Carington), formerly the se^t of the 
Petty famiiv, rebuilt by J. Wyaii. 
It stands beside a broad sheet 
of water, in a finely timbered park. 

Both British and Roman remains 
have been found in the neighbour- 
hood of Wycombe, particularly tesse- 
1m ted pavements, some of which have 
been laid open at the expense of 
Lord Carington. 2 m. N. is Hugh- 
endon (locally Hitchendon), in an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful wooded district. 
The ChurcK, mainly Perp., has a 
Norm, doorway and an E. E. tower. 
It contains some knightlv effigies, the 
ascription of which to tne do Mont- 
forts is doubtful. The cross-legged 
knight in ring-mail is supposed to 
be Rirhard, son of Simon De Montfort 
and grandson of King John, who re- 
turned to England after the banish- 
ment of his family, when he took 
the name of Wellesbume instead of 
his own, and lived at Rochols or Wreck 
HaU, in this parish. The double- 
tailed Hon on his shield has a child 
in its mouth, of which the story is 
lost. Meyrick quotes this effigy as 
the earliest instance of a sword and 
dagger being worn together. The 
next tomb is an effigy in pointed 
helmet and mixed plate ana chain 
armour, probably his son. There 
are 4 ottier tombs — an emac ated 
figure in a shroud, and 3 inciMed 
slabs of men in armour; 2 having 
the shield of the lion and child, one 
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of them in profile. The anns on 
the tombs are repeated on a pillar 
near them. There is also a ^r<iss 
for Rob. Thurloe, 14 93, and a me- 
morifll window for Sir William and 
Sir George Young, Barts., who both 
died in the Crimea; likewise a 
handsome monument for Ellen, 
Counte^8 of Conyngham (d. ISltJ, 
aged 92), who founded some Alms- 
houses near the ch. • Hughendon 
3fonor (Viscountess Beaconsfield) is a 
handsome mansion on an eminence, 
in a pleasant park. 

tJ6J Wed Wyc(mhe (Stat.) Near 
the Stat, is seen a steep grass-covered 
hill on the top of which is a building 
with a huge ball on top, which 
might be supposed to be a summer- 
house, but which is really a church. 

The village stretches along the 
main road towards Stokenchurch, 
having on S. West Wyeomhe House 
(Dowager Lady Dashwood). and on 
N. the high hill on which the ch. 
stands. In the centre of the village 
is an old house, the lower petrt now 
divided into labourers' cottages, but 
the large upper room, from which a 
clock projects over the street, is styled 
the Church loft, and is used for parish 
purposes. Under it, an uninviting 
entry, called Church Lane, leads to 
the hill (the keys of the ch. are kept 
at the post office); half-way up, 
beneath an artificial ruin, is the 
entrance to the Caves, excavated by 
Lord le Despencer, and penetrating 
for I m. into the hill ; they were dug 
merely for the purpose of getting the 
chalk, but the character of their maker 
was so strange, that to this day he is 
credited in the neiglibourhood with 
a sorts of sinister designs in forming 
them. The path, which is very 
slippery, sometimes divides and 
leaves a huge pillar of chalk to 
support the roof. A copious spring 
rises in one part. The guide who 
shows the ch. will, if desireid, provide 
candles for the caves : but it must 
be remarked, that they are very 



'cold and uninviting. Lord le De- 
I spencer was Francis Dashwood, no- 
turious for his vices, but especially 
as the founder of the Franciscans at 
Medmenham (Rte. 10), who were 
the disgrace of the last century. 
In 1763 he rebuilt the ch. in the 
extraordinary fashion in which it 
now appears, and conmiemorated 
the exploit by an inscription out- 
side, " Hanc iECdem condidit Francis- 
cus Baro le Despencer, anno Christi 
MDCCLXIII," under which was a 
fresco exhibiting the tortures of St. 
Lawrence, to whom the ch. is dedi- 
cated. This has now disappeared, 
the N. wall having been rebuilt of 
flint; and a mortuary chapel has 
been added for the Dashwood family, 
though the kust bart. is buried in 
the ch.-yard. In other respects, the 
ch. remains as originally erected, 
and its internal fittings are mo^t 
extraordinary : the pulpit and read- 
ing-desk are mahogany arm-chairs, 
apparently raised upon chests of 
drawers, of which the drawers when 
pulled out, form steps ; the font is a 
bronze tripod, supporting a basin 
surrounded by doves, in pursuit of 
which a serpent is climbing. The 
ceiling of the chancel has a paint- 
ing of the Last Supper (observe 
the eyes of Judas, which seem to 
follow you) ; a Bras», for R. East and 
wife (1683), and some painted glass 
saved from the old ch. remain ; the 
floor is of marble. The view from 
the tower is extensive ; the Ch. of 
High Wycombe ri>e8 finely at the 
end of the valley, through which the 
rivulet of the Wick winds. The huge 
ball at the top contains a room with 
seats for half-a-dozen persons. 

Abutting against the E. wall of 
the ch.-yard is the extraordinary 
hypajthral Mausoleum, built from 
funds bequeathed by George Bubb 
Dodington, as an inscription records. 
It is hexagonal in form, has a 
number of openings of various shapes 
and sizes, and at the E end a lofty 
arch closed by an iron gate. It 
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the way of ornament by his son of 
the same name, who became Lord le 
Despen?er. The 8. front has a 
colonnade and loggia filled with 
busts and statuary ; the W. or grand 
front has an Ionic portico. The 
ceilings of the principal rooms are 
painted with mythological ^ubjects. 
The house contains a number of 
family portraits ; also John Milton ; a 
Holy Family, Rubens ; the Raising of 
Lazarus, P. Veronese, The grounds 
and park partly laid out by Repton^ 
abound in btatuary, and are en- 
livened by a lake and the rivulet 
winding through them. The house 
is Very seldom shown. 

39 m. On E. is Braffevham, ^ith 
a small Dec. and Perp. Church, the 
best feature being a chantry built by 
William Lord Windsor in 1542, and 
restored by Street, It contains a 
handsome monument to the Hon. 
Charles West, eldest son of Lord 
Delawarr, 1684, and his wife, 



has a cornice supported by Tuscan 
colunins both inside and out, and in 
the recesses are several monuments, 
some kneeling figures in white mar- 
ble, some busts, others urns of classic 
form. In the centre is a small 
Ionic temple, under which is an urn 
for Sarah, Bcu^ness le Despencer 
<d. 1769), having the inscription 
'^ Mors solamen miseris." 

Here is also a monument for Paul 
Whitehead (b. 1710, d. 1774) with 
the inscription by G^arrick, — 

" Here lies a man mfefortiine could not bend, 
Praiflpd as a poet, lionourM as a friend I 
Though his youth kindled with the love of 

fame, 
Within his bosom glow'd a brighter flame I 
Whene'er his fri^ids with sharp afflictions 

bled. 
And flrom the wounded deer the herd was 

fled. 
Whitehead stood forth, the healing balm 

applied. 
Nor quitted their distresses -till be died." 

This was Paul Whitehead, a sati- 
rist, and one of the Medmenham 
Franciscans. He bequeathed his 
heart to Lord le Despencer, his 
patron, and it was deposited in an 
urn here, Aug. 16, 1775, with a kind 
of mock funeral service, attended by 
the regiment of Bucks militia (of 
which his lordship was colonel), 
with the accompaniment of an in- 
cantation set to music by Dr. Arnold. 
The urn is inscribed — 

" UnhallDw'd hands this urn forbear; 
No gems nor orient spoil 
Ll3 here conceal'd ; but, what'K more rare, 
A heart that Icnew no t(uile." 

But the heart, which was enclosed 
in lead, was constantly taken out 
to be shown to visitors, and in 1839, 
it disappeared; it is supposed that 
one of them carried it off in his 
pocket. 

The Mausoleum is falling into 
min, particularly the central temple, 
the roof of which is propped up with 
timber. 

West Wycambe House (Dowager 
I^y Dashwood), is a large classic 
building erected by Sir Francis 
Dashw(X)d, but greatly added to in 



daughter of Sir E. Pye, who pur- 
chased the estate of the Windsors : 
and one to Isaac Disraeli, author of 
the * Curiosities of Literature,* erec- 
ted by his daughter-in-law, the Vis- 
countess Beaconsfield. He long 
resided at Bradenhum Housa (Kev. 
John Graves), built by William, 
Lord Windsor, and visited by Queen 
Elizabeth in her return from Oxford 
in 1566. 

42J m. Princess Rishorongh (Stat.). 
Here a branch (7i m. long, witli 
Stat at Liitle Kimble) nms off on 
N. to Aylesbury (Rte. 14). The 
town (Pop. 2300) derives its name 
from Edward the Black Prince, who 
is said to have built a palace in it. 
A moated spot near the ch., called 
the Mount, is supposed to mark its 
site, but some^riters consider this 
to be an ancient encampment. Th(i 
Church, a spacious structure, origi- 
nally E. E. has been restored by Blom- 
field ; in the S. aisle id a beautiful 
E. E. window, with detached shafts, 
and a row of long low Dec. niches. 

I Prince's Risborough (Jnn : George) 
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is a oonvenient spot for exploring | hill S. of the ch. is an earthwork 



the Chiltem hills, which offer much 
beautiful woodland scenery, as well 
as fine churches, ancient encamp- 
ments, medisBval mansions, and a re- 
markable monument of Saxon times 
in the Whiteleaf Cross. 

(o. ) The Whiideaf Cross lies 
about 1 m. E. of the town. It is 
cut out on the W. side of a hill on 
the Hampden estate, called Green 
Holly, and consists of a Latin cross 
rising from a globular base 340 ft. 
wide. The extent of the arms is 
100 by 70 ft., and the height to the 
top is 230 ft. It is believed to 
commemorate a victory of Edward 
the Elder over the Danes in 910. 
The view from the top of the hill is 
very extensive. A care has been 
taken of this cross, which might 
well be extended to similar objects 
of interest. By an Inclosure Act (9 
George IV.) it is styled " the ancient 
memorial or land mark," and is 
directed to be kept in proper order 
by the lord of the manor, the owner 
of the Hampden estates. 

(6.) Wendover is 6 m. N. E. by 
the road from Prince's Bisborough, 
or a mile less by a footpath E. of 
Chequers (post). Pursuing the high 
road, the first object, at 1 m., but 
slightly to the W., is the beautiful 
restored Church of Monks* Bisborough, 
The tower is E. E., but the body is 
Dec. and Perp. ; there is a good 14th- 
centy. rood-screen, a Norm, font, and 
Brassen, 1431, 1460, 1520; the oldest 
is for Robert Blundell, rector. Near 
the ch. are traces of monastic fish- 
)K)nds, and a stone pigeon-house. 
Into a house near the ch. are built 
fragments from Old Place, an abbey 
grange, destroyed 1S59. 



2} m. Great Ktmhle. The Deo. 
Church stands on a mound, probably 
sepulchral : it has a piscina, and a 
font somewhat resembling the orna- 
mented one at Aylesbury (Rte. 14.) 
There are also some encaustic tiles. 



known as Cunobeline^s Camp. Less 
than a mile K. is Little Kimble 
(Stat.). The Dec. Churcfi was re- 
stored by Lady Frankland Russell, 
the late owner of Chequers (see c). 
It once belonged to St. Alban's 
Abbey. The space between the two 
Kimbles is styled the Uappy Valley, 
and it certainly 1^ a most picturesque 
spot. 

4 m. EUesboTdugh Churchy standing 
on a hill from which there is a noble 
view in every direction. 8. lie the 
yew- and box-clad hills of Chequers, 
K. the romantic valley that leads to 
Wendover, and N. and W. the fertile 
Vale extending from Aylesbury to 
Thame. The ch. is mainly Perp.; 
but the font is rich Dec. work. 
There are some 16th-centy. brasses 
of the Hawtreys of Chequers, and a 
Jacobean monument for one of them 
(Brigetta^ who brought that estate 
into the Croke family. The tomb 
is black, with a very fine effigy of 
the lady in white marble ; her epi- 
taph describes her as ^^FoBminte 
nihil habens nisi sexum '* (d. 1638). 
There are several other Croke memo- 
rials, and in the ch.-yard is the tomb 
of Thos. Edwards (d. 1757), author 
of the ' CSanons of Criticism : ' he 
had been an officer in the army, but 
was so ready a Greek scholar as to 
l)e a formidable opponent of Bishop 
Warburton. 

^ m. b^ond Ellesborough Ch. is 
Butler*s Cross, where a by-rtwui from 
Great Hampden to Stoke Mandeville 
crosses the Icknield Way. A very 
neat small country inn (the Russell 
Arms) will afford any needful re- 
freshment before entering the gorge 
of the hills that leads to Wendover 
(Rte. 14), and concludes a most pic- 
turesque journey of about 6 m. 

(c.) 3 m. N. E., and closely ad- 
joining the Kimbles, as the villages 
are called, is Chequers Court (Mrs. 
Frankland Russell Astley), one of 
the most beautiful estates in the 



of good design, remaining. Cn a , county, and of interest to many 
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from its collection of relics of the 
Cromwell family. The nanoie is 
believed to be derived from its 
having been the property of John 
de Scaocariis, an officer of the Ex- 
chequer in the time of John. This 
house was replaced by another built 
c. 1826, as that gave way in 15:>6 to 
the present most picturesque edifice. 
The S. front has been altered, but 
the rest remains very much as it was 
when the unhappy Lady Mary Grey 
was a prisoner in it, in 1566-67, 
under the care of William Hawtrey, 
whose initials, W. H., still remain on 
the N. front, with a haw-tree between 
them, and chequers on either side. 
She had given offence to her jealous 
cousin Elizabeth, by venturing to 
marry Thomas Keys, a military man, 
and both were imprisoned for the rest 
of their lives. Keys died in 1 570 : his 
wife survived him eight years, during 
which she was shifted from one 
keeper to another, Sir Thomas Gres- 
ham being one of the nupiber. 

The house is placed in a valley, 
and therefore commands but a very 
limited view. Notice the noble elm 
(not a very conmion tree here) at the 
S.W. angle. 

In the drawing-room is a fine 
portrait of Sir Wm. Hawtrey, son of 
Lady Mary's keeper, and his wife 
Winifred Dormer. The library, 
81 ft. long, is a very beautiful room, 
hung with portraits and adorned 
with stained glass. 

The chief interest of the house 
rests, however, in the collection of 
relics of Oliver Cromwell and his 
family, which is unrivalled, and 
which exists here in consequence 
of the marriage, 1664, of Sir John 
Russell of Chequers with Frances, 
youngest daughter of the Protector 
and widow of Robert Bich, the 
grandson of the Earl of Warwick. 
Among the portraits nre Oliver 
Cromwell at 3 yrs. old ; Oliver Crom- 
well in armour, with a page tying 
his sash ; Oliver Cromwell on horse- 
back, painted on copper; Oliver 



Cromwell, half-length, by WaJker ; 
his mother, in a close black cap 
(very like him) ; his 2 sons, Richard, 
afterwards Lord Protector, by Wal- 
ker ; Henry, Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
and also as a boy ; —his 4 daughters, 
Bridget, wife of Henry Ireton, after- 
wards of Charles Fleetwood ; Mary, 
Lady Falconberg; Frances, Lady 
Ru-sell; Elizabeth, Mrs. Claypole; 
John Claypole and Ireton, his sons- 
in-law; Thurloe, his Secretary of 
State ; Jeremy White, his chaplain ; 
Lambert, his President of the Coun- 
cil ; Col. Sandys ; and Comet Joyce, 
who took Charles I. prisoner from 
Holmby House to Newmarket, and 
had charge of him in the Isle of 
Wight. Among the relics are — the 
mask of Cromweirs face taken 
after death ; his clothes, and jack 
boots; his miniature, set in a ring, 
which belonged to one of his daugh- 
ters ; his sword ; his watch ; and an 
impression of the Great Seal of the 
Commonwealth. 

Among other valuable pictures in 
the house are— Charles II., after the 
battle of Worcester, with Col. Lind- 
say, meeting Lord Wilmot and Col. 
Gunter, preparatory to Charles's 
escape into France: a curious un- 
known portrait (in the ante-room), 
the fac-simile of one at Dinton, 
inscribed 



** Away I passe from that I was, 
What I gave I have, that I kep I lose;^ 

Mrs. Ellis, Sir P. Lely ; the Countess 
of Richmond, mother of Henry VII., 
believed to be an original; the 
Fable of the Lion and the Mouso, 
a masterpiece of Snyders, the back- 
ground by Rtibens, The house is 
shown by order. 

N. W. of the house rises a grassy 
point in the Chiltem range, known 
as the Beacon Hill, a spot of exqui- 
site beauty unrivalled in the neigh- 
bourhood, whence it is believed 
that even the Malvern Hills can oc- 
casionally be distinguished. The 
view extends over an immense plain^ 
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sprinkled with numerous churches, 
mansions, and villages, among 
which the town of Aylesbary with 
its quaint spire, and the towers of 
the great house of Mentmore, are 
conspicuous. The undulating downs 
on the E. extend to Edlesborough 
(Rte. 18) on the W. is the conical 
hill known as Piccadilly, above 
which, in a wood, is a camp supposed 
to be Danish : while S. the eye rests 
on the beech-woods of Hampden. 
Immediately beneath, three beauti< 
f ul box-fringed valleys debouch upon 
the plain, of which that on the N. is 
Velvet Lawn, a well-known spot even 
for London picnics, admission being 
liberally granted. It is bounded on 
E. by the Castle Hill or CymbeVne's 
(Cunobeline's) Mount, whence, ac- 
cording: to tradition, that king, as 
the British generalissimo, went to 
oppose Julius CsBsar, and where 
there are traces of an ancient en- 
trenchment : while at its foot, itself 
rising on a lofty mound, is the Gh. of 
Ellesborough {ante). The valley in 
the centre, " Silver Spring," ends 
with the picturesque Oh. of Little 
Kimble ; while that on the S., the 
"Happy Valley," is closed by the 
Ch. of Gieat Kimble. A sunset 
view of this scene will not readily 
be forgotten. The visitor should 
descend by some of the many wind- 
ing paths into the woods, in order to 
appreciate the immense size and 
txjauty of the box-trees. In Gerards 
* Herbal,' published 1599, box is 
mentioned as "growing in many 
waste and barren hills in England," 
but there are now only two other 
places where it can be really recog- 
nised as indigenous. 

(d.) 3 m. E. is Cfreat Hampden, 
the road lying across the high 
j::round called Bisborough hillock, 
and by the ancient farm of Parsloes. 
Hampden House was the paternal 
seat of John Hampden, and is still 
possessed by his descendant in the 
female line (George Hampden Came- 
ron HauipdeU) Esq.}. It is approach- 



ed by a fine avenue of beech-trees, 
and IS of interest from its historical 
recollections^ though its exterior is 
little like what it was in the days of 
the great opponent of ship-money. A 
house is traditionally said to have 
existed here in the time of John, and 
an apartment in the N. W. front 
bears the name of "King John's 
room ; " the whole N. front, however, 
was altered in the classic style in 
17«54, and the S. front is a modem 
imitation of Tudor architecture. 

John Hampden, whose father died 
when he was 3 yrs. old, was brought 
up here. Hither he returned after 
the dissolution of the Parliament of 
1628; here he lost and mourned 
over his first wife, and spent the 
years that intervened between the 
3rd and 4th Parliaments of Charles 
I. in study (his favourite author 
being) it is said, DavUa, the historian 
of the Civil Wars in France), in 
field-sports and in active opposition 
to the measures of the government. 
He thus gained such popularity 
that when, in 1642, it was intended 
to arrest him, a large body of Buck- 
inghamshire freeholders repaired to 
London and followed the king to 
Hampton Court, expressing their 
determination to protect him. At 
the breaking out of the civil war, he 
was very active in getting the mili- 
tia of his county into the field ; and 
after his death as many soldiers as 
could be spared from the adjacent 
quarters of the army brought his 
body to be buried in his own church, 
marching with arms reversed, muf- 
fled drums, and their heads un- 
covered, chanting the 90th Paetlm as 
they came, and the 48rd as they 
departed, and, says a writer of the 
day, " Never were heard such piteous 
cries at the death of one man as at 
Master Hampden's." 

Sir John Birkenhead, the royalist 
writer of the *Mercurius Aulicus,' 
speaks of him very differently, under 
the date of Saturday, June 24, 1643 : 

" This day we were advertised 
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that Master John Hampden (the 
principal member of the Five) was 
dead of those wounds he received on 
Sunday last. If so, the reader may 
remember that in the 15th week of 
this Mercurius we told the world 
what fair warnings Master Hampden 
had received since the beginning of 
this rebellion, whereof he was a 
chief incendiary : how he has buried 
his son and heir and his two daugh- 
ters; two only sons surviving:, 
whereof one was a cripple and the 
other a lunatic ; which, though this 
desperate man was unwilling to make 
use of, yet sure it may startle the 
rest of his faction ; especially if they 
consider that Chalgrove Field, where 
he received this mortal wound, was 
the self-same place where he first 
mustered and drew up men in arms 
to rebel against the king. But whe- 
ther the death of the Lord Brooke or 
Master Hampden be the better les- 
son against treason and rebellion, 
let posterity judge." 

The house, which is entered by 
a fine old hall with open gallery, 
and windows filled with painted 
glass of Scriptural subjects, brought 
from Italy, contains many histori- 
cal relics. Among them are a 
small bust and 2 portmits of John 
Hampden, one of them by Jdnsen, 
brought from Strawberry Hill, both 
of doubtful authenticity; a full- 
length portrait of Henrietta Maria ; 
also Sir Kenelm Digby, Vandyck; 
lialph, Earl of Lindsay; Bishop 
Bonner; Oliver Cromwell in ar- 
mour ; Richard Hampden, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, in his robes ; 
and Mr. Child, who died in the 
house on the eve of his intended 
marriage with the daughter of 
liobert 1st Viscount Hampden. There 
is a full length of Elizabeth in the 
room occupied by her when she 
visited Griffith Hampden (John 
Hampden's grandfather, by whom 
the house was almost rebuilt in 
preparation for her), but that wliich 
is shown as her bed, with chintz 



hangings lined with satin, is evi- 
dently of much later date. A 
long room at the top of the house 
called John Hampden's Library, is 
filled with old books ; and in a small 
library below, is a Bible that be- 
longea to Philip Cromwell, the uncle 
of the Protector, in which are entries 
of Oliver's birth and those of his 
brothers and sisters. In the Park, 
which is diversified with oak-co- 
vered knolls, is the avenue, still 
called the Queen's Gap, which was 
cut to make an entrance for Eliza- 
beth on her visit. 

In the park and almost adjoining 
the house, is the picturesque Church, 
where, on the S. wall of the chancel, 
is the plain, dark-grey tablet erect- 
ed by Hampden to his first wife 
Elizabeth Simeon (d. 1634), with 
h's beautiful epitaph upon her. Close 
beside it is the grave of John Hamp- 
den, without any memorial. It was 
opened by his historian Lord Nugent, 
when his body was found in such a 
perfect state, that the picture on the 
staircase of the house was known 
to be his from the likeness. Close 
by are brasses of John Hampden, 
1446, and of Sir J. Hampden and 
his 2 wives, 1553. Opposite, be- 
decked with Cupids, is the monu- 
ment of another John Hampden, the 
last heir male (d. 1754), who left 
the estate to the Trevors, from whom 
it passed to the Hobarts. It is 
adorned with a tree hung with 
shields bearing the arms and al- 
liances of the Hampdeus, at the 
foot of which is a representation of 
the battle of Chalgrove Field. The 
parcel of land, belonging to Hamp- 
den, in Great Kimble parish, upon 
which he refused to pay the sum of 
31«. 6d. asses.-'ed for ship-money, is 
still pointed out on the S. side of the 
avenne.J 

44 i m. Bledlow (Stat.) Hence a 
line of rly. is in course of forma- 
tion to Watlingtun and Wallingford 
(Rte. 4). 
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The village is called Bledelaw in 
Domesday, and the name is supposed 
to mean "Bloody Field/* referring 
to gome defeat inflicted on the Danes, 
which is conmiemorated by a cross 
cut on the hill-side, much smaller 
than the one at Whiteleaf (ante). 
The manor was given by the Con- 
queror to his half-brother, the Earl 
of Moretaine. The Churck was ori- 
g'milly E. E., but has been much 
altered. It still retains some sculp- 
tured capitals, a Deo. niche in the 
N. aisle, a good lancet-window in 
tlie chancel, some fragments of old 
glass, a very fine cup-shaped font, 
and a brass for W. Heron, vicar, 
1 525. The arrangement of the seats 
is peculiar, the pews only surroun- 
ding the ch. in a single row, the re- 
mainder being filled by low benches. 

The register contains a curious 
entry relating to the fire of London, 
headed " A Lamentation." Part of 
it runs thus : " St. Paul's, all that 
could be burnt, excepting some tim- 
ber and lead which covered the 
high altar, which to some is malum 
hanum omen." 

Adjoining the ch. on the N. is a 
deep ravine called the Glyde, where 
a number of springs burst out of the 
chalk, and form a large pool, in which 
water-cresses are cultivated. The 
Hides are clothed with ancient trees, 
and the scene is very picturesque. 
The ch. stands so near the edge that 
it seems in imminent danger, and 
accordingly a popular rhyme fore- 
tells that 

•• They that live, and do abide, 
Sbull see the church fall in the Glyde." 

1 m. S., on the high ground called 
Bledlow ridge, a small district ch. 
was built in 1868. 

1 m. l)eyond Bledlow the rly. 
enters Oxfordshire. 

48} m. Thame (Stat.). Bte. 22. 



ROUTE 13. 

LONDON TO HIGH WYCOMSE. 
By Boad. 14 m. 

For the country to Uxbridge(15m.) 
see Handbook for Middlesex. Cross- 
ing the Colne, we enter Bucks at 
15^ m. 

17 m. Denham Place (B. H. Way, 
Esq.), built by Sir Roger Hill, 1667, 
on the site of an old manor-house of 
the Peckhams, came to the present 
owner through the marriage of Louis 
Way (d. 1771) with AbigaU Locke, 
Sir Roger's granddaughter. The 
house, a large red brick edifice, with 
a bold projecting cornice, has a beau- 
tiful old chapel, which retains its 
ancient gilded seats, decorated with 
tl)e dove bearing the olive-branch, 
the crest of Sir Roger Hill, and s 
stained window richly emblazoned 
with coats-of-arms. The ro^ms con- 
tain many quaint old pictures, and 
some fine tapestry of Jason and the 
Golden Fleece; many have elabo- 
rate cornices, some of which are 
coloured ; that of the drawing- 
room represents hawking, fiahing, 
stag-hunting, and fox-hunting, on 
its 4 sides. In a secret room, now 
destroyed, Sir Roger Hill was sup- 
posed, by local tradition, to have 
secreted the body of a footman whom 
he id said to have murdered. Den- 
ham Place was frequently visited 
by Captain Cook, who was a friend 
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of Mt. Way, and it was the beloved 
^"pastoral retreat " of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, who used to repair hither for 
fishing, as is mentioned in his * Last 
Days of a Philosopher/ More re- 
cently it has been the occasional 
residence of some of the Buonaparte 
family. 

Denham Church is Perp., and has 
been restored. It contains the hand- 
some altar-tomb, with effigies, of 
Sir Edmund Peckham and his lady 
(1564, 1570), and the monument of 
their son Sir Bobert Peckham, who 
died at Rome 1569, and is buried 
there in the ch. of St. Gregory, but 
whose heart is deposited here. Sir 
Roger HiU, the builder of Denham 
Place, has a bust. There are several 
Brums, from 14U4 to 1612, the most 
remarkable of which is that of Agnes 
Jordan, Abbess of Syon (d. 1544), 
one of the only 2 brasses of the kind 
known ; the other is at Elstow, Beds. 
(See Handbook for lie/h.) ; there is 
also a remarkable incised slab for 
Philip- £delen, preacher, 1656. 

1 m. X. of the village, anS ap- 
proached by a magnificent lime 
avenue more than ^ m. long, is Deri' 
ham Court (N. G. Lambert, Esq.), 
once the seat of the Bowyers, where 
Charles 11. was for a while concealed 
by the lady of the house. Four 
curious panel-pictures commemorate 
the affair. The 1st represents the 
young king dressed as a scullion in 
the kitchen ; the 2nd, shews him 
among the rushes of the moat : the 
3rd, shews the turkey, bleeding at 
the head, which his hostess hung 
over the panel behind which he was 
concealed, to keep off the blood- 
hound which was tracking him ; the 
4th is a fine portrait of Lady Bowyer 
herself. Dryden was a friend of Sir 
William Bowyer, and it w&s at Den- 
ham that he translated the let 
Georgic and part of the last .(Eneid. 
Hence he wrote, " Nature has con- 
spired with art to make the garden 
one of the most delicious spots in 



England. It contains not above 5 
acres, just the compass of Alcinous* 
garden, but Virgil says. Laudato 
ingentia rura eziguum colito." The 
house has been much modernised, 
but retains its ancient moat. 

18 m. A road goes off on rt. to 
Aylesbury (Rte. 14). 

19 m. 1^ S. is Fulmer, where the 
small plain brick ch., rebuilt in 161U 
by Sir Marmaduke Dayrell, has a 
very splendid marble monument for 
him (d. 1630) and his lady. He is 
represented in gilt armour, and the 
inscription states that he was servant 
to Queen Elizabeth in her wars by 
sea and land, and cofferer to King 
James I. and King Charles I. Oppo- 
site the tomb hangs his helmet. 

20 m. GerarcPe or JarretCe Cross. 
Here, on a wide common, is a me- 
morial church, erected 1859, by 
the Misses Reid, to their bmther 
Major-Gen. Reid, long M.P. for 
Windsor ; it is of coloured brick, and 
presents a curious modem adapta- 
tion of Lombard architecture by Sir 
W. Tiie. 

On 1. are the gates of Butsfrode 
Park (Duke of Somerset). A legend- 
ary explanation of the name statOH 
that, when William the Conqueror 
subdued this kingdom, he gave thfi 
estate of the Shobbington family, 
who lived here, to one of his fol- 
lowers, and sent 1000 men to assist 
him in taking possession. But the 
Saxon owner, calling in the aid of 
his neighbours, gallantly resisted 
the invader, entrenching himself 
within an earthwork in the park, 
which is still shown as evidence of 
the story, and, as his party wanted 
horses, mounted them upon bullfi, 
when, sallying out of their camp, 
their strange equipment so con- 
founded the Normans that many of 
them were slain. The king, hear- 
ing of the affair, sent for the valiant 
Saxon, with a promise of safe-con- 
duct to and from his court. The 
Saxon paid the Conqueror a vifiit 

63 
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i m. S. is Hedgerley^ a small vil- 
lage, with a ChurA rebuilt by Ferrey, 
1852. In it is a singnlar ^ra«8 for 
Margaret Bulstrode (d. 1540), which 
is entirely made up of fragments of 
earlier date. " On the reverse of the 
etHgy is part of an epitaph in English 
verse, on that of some children, the 
lower portion of a figure of a bishop 
or abbot, c. 1530, showing the cha- 
suble, pastoral staff, and dalmatic. 
At the back of the shield is a repre- 
sentation of our Saviour's Resurrec- 
tion, and behind the inscription a 
memorial of Thos. de Totyngton, 
abbot of St. Edmund's Bury, who 
died 1312. This inscription (whose 
date is not before the 16th cent.) 
runs thus ; — 



riding upon a bull, accompanied by 
his 7 sons similarly mounted, and 
the result of the interview was that 
he was allowed to retain his estate. 
In commemoration of these events 
he assumed a bull's head as his 
crest, together with the name of 
Bulstrode. There is a distich pre* 
served in the neighbourhood, that — 

" When William conqaer'd English gronnd, 
Bulstrode had per aunam tliree hundred 
pound." 

Bulstrode Whitelock, the author of 
*• Memorials of English Affairs,' was 
maternally descended from this 
family. Bulstrode was the property 
of Judge Jeffreys, and after his 
death came into the possession of 
King WiUiam;s Earl of Portland, 
who greatly improved the house, 
Hud died there in 1709. H. Walpole 
describes Bulstrode as "a melan- 
choly monument of Dutch magnifi- 
cence, having a brave gallery of old 
pictures, and a chapel with two fine 
windows of modem painted glass; 
and a ceiling formerly adorned with 
the assumption, or rather the pre" 
t-umptionj of Chancellor Jeffreys, to 
whom it belonged ; but a very judi- 
cious fire hurried him somewhere 
else." Bulstrode continued a chief 
seat of that 'family for more than a 
century, and the letters of Mrs. 
Montagu give a livelv account of 
the society that assembled there in 
the time of Margaret, Duchess of 
Portland, the owner of the Barbe- 
rini or Portland vase. In 1809 her 
son, the 3rd duke, died; when, in 
pursuance of the directions in his 
will, all the deer on the estate were 
killed and buried in the park, and 
the property was soon after pur- 
chased by the Duke of Somerset. 
After a few years the house was 
pulled down, but a new mansion 
was built by Ferrey in 1862. The 
gardens contain some fine cedars, 
tulip-trees, and deciduous cypresses. 
The large circular entrenchment in 
the park, enclosing an area of 21 
acres, is worthy of notice. 



" Totyn(ictf«n Thomao Edmund! qui fait abbas, 
llic J icet, esto pia sibi Dnctrix \irgt> Maria ' ' 

The verses behind the figure are only 
partially legible" (Haines, *Mon. 
Brasses *). Hedgerley Park (Rice R. 
Clayton, Esq.), has some Doric pillars 
from Lady Place (Rte. 10). 

23 m. Beacontr/ield (Inns: White 
Hart, Saracen's Head) (Pop. 1600), 
consists mainly of one long wide 
street and two shorter ones, with a 
market-house in the centre. The 
Church, restored 1870, has a good 
flint and stone tower, and contains, 
beside some brasses, a curious incised 
slab to Thomas Waller and wife 
(1626, 1627), displaying 2 flaming 
hearts conjoined. Until 1863 a 
simple tablet only commemorated 
Edmund Burke, his son Richard, his 
brother, and his widow, he having 
forbidden any other memorial in his 
will, but a Braes has since been 
placed on his grave. "There is a 
lircumstance connected with his 
burial that ought not to pass into 
oblivion. He was so imbued with 
a dread of revolution and revolu- 
tionists, that he entertained a fear 
his bones should be taken up by 
some of them; he refused to be 
buried in a leaden coffin, and th» 
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rector, on examining the locality 
lately, found the ground broken up,^ 
and the bones scattered about the 
grave " (G. C. Du Fr€, ' Gent. Mag/ 
Oct. 1860). In the churchyard, be- 
neath an old walnut-tree, is a tomb 
sormounted by an obelisk, which 
marks the grave of Edmund Waller, 
the poet-lover of Sacharissa, who 
died 1687. Having fallen into de- 
cay, it was restored in 1862. It was 
in Beaconsfield churchyard that 
John Hampden exercised the trained 
bands on a Sunday in the year 1633, 
for which he was summoned before 
the council, and had to make his 
submission. The Bectory'house con- 
tains some interesting remains of a 
cell to Bumham Abbey, of 13th- 
centy. date. 

^ m. S. of Beaconsfield is HaU 
Barns (J. Hargreaves, Esq.), the 
home of Edmund Waller, wlio was 
lord of the manor, and built a house 
here for himself. The existing man- 
sion is not that which he built, but 
was erected, 1712, from designs of 
Thomas Milner. It is dismantled 
of all memorials connected with the 
poet, his books and pictures having 
been long since dispersed by auction. 
*'It is a square brick house, with 
pilasters, and stone dressings to the 
windows. The gardens retain much 
of their . original character — broad 
terrace walks, sheltered by lofty 
screens of laurel and yew "--{Jesse.) 
" The Garden House was built by 
C3olin Campbell for the poet*s grand- 
son, to contain busts . of poets."— 
iVilruv, Britan., iii. 49, 50.) 

Gregnries, the home of Burke, who 
changed its name to Butler's Court, 
stands a short distance N.W. of the 
town. The house was burned down 
in 1813, but the shrubberies remain, 
and bear the name of "Burke's 
Grove." Burke purchased the estate 
—600 acres— for 22,0()0f. Hence he 
wrote his letters to Barry, who was 
supported by his generosity in Italy, 
and to whom he describes his house 



as " hung from top to bottom with 
pictures ; " and here he received the 
forlorn poet Crabbe, whom he m 
nobly took by the hand, raising him 
from destitution to independence, 
and for some time receiving him 
into his family circle. He was 
visited here by Dr. Johnson, who, 
'* after wandering about the grounds 
in admiration, succeeded by a 
reverie, exclaimed, ^Non equidem 
invideo, miror magis.* " — {Boswell.) 
While dwelling here, Burke lost his 
son Bichard, after whose death lie 
never could bear to look towards 
Beaconsfield Ch., the place of his 
interment. " One day, while he was 
walking in his park, the feeble old 
horse of his son came close up to him 
and laid its head upon his bosom, 
which so affected him that his firm- 
ness was totally overpowered, and, 
throwing his arms over its neck, he 
wept long and loudly. In 1797 he re- 
turned from Bath, to die at Beacons- 
field, saying, as he set out, " It is 
so far, at least, on my way to the 
tomb, and I may as well travel it 
alive as dead."— Pn'or** Life of 
Burke, 

The dagger which Burke threw 
down in the heat of debate in the 
House of Commons was long pre- 
served in the house of his bailifi^s 
son near Beaconsfield. The original 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds's "Infant 
Hercules" was still living there, a 
portly farmer, down to 1850. 

1 m. N. is Wilton Park (J. Du 
Pre, Esq.), a good Palladian house, 
standing in very extensive and well- 
wooded grounds. 

1 m. E., on the road leading to 
Chalfont St. Giles, at the back of 
the Friends* Meeting-house, is a 
small rough enclosure called Jour^ 
darCs Burial-ground^ appropriated 
to the sepulture of Quakers, but no 
longer used. Within it, well known, 
though unmarked by any stone, is 
the grave of William Penn, the 
founder of Pennsylvania, who was 
buried here, August 5, 1718, amid 
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a large gathering of his followers 
and Mends, who followed his re- 
mains from Rushoombe near Twy- 
ford, where he died. His 2 wives, 
and several of his children, lie be- 
Hide him. Thomas Elwood, the 
friend of Milton, is also buried here. 
For Chalfont 6t, Giles see Bte. 14. 

25 m. 2 m. N. is Penn, remarkable 
for its wide views, especially that 
from Fenn Beacon^ and its brech- 
wood glades, in one of which is 
Penn ^ott«e(yisconntGurzon). The 
cb., originally £. E., has been greatly 
in jured by injudicious modem altera* 
tions, but contains several monu- 
ments and brasses of the Rook, Penn, 
and Gurzon families. At Penn Street^ 
considerably to the N., is a beau- 
tiful cruciform ch. with lofty spire, 
by Ferrey, 

26 m. On 8. Lnudtoaier (Rte. 12.) 
29 m. High Wyconlbe, (Rte. 12). 



ROUTE 14. 

LONDON TO AYLESBURY. 
By Road. 39 m. 

The journey from London for the 
first 18 m. is the same as in Route 13. 
We then turn N.-ward, and at lO m. 
we have on r. Chal/ont House (J. N. 
Hibbert, Esq.), once the ancient 
manor of BrudeneU^ in a beautifully 
wooded undulating park, watered 
by the Misboume, and containing 
perhaps the largest ash-tree in 
England. 25 ft. in circumference^ 



The house was built by General 
Churchill, and bears evidence to the 
taste of his brother-in-law, Horace 
Walpole, in its Strawberry - hill 
Gothic, though now further improved 
and altered. Walpole frequently- 
visited here, and speaks of Mr. Chute 
having made "the sweetest plan 
imaginable" for the remodelling of 
the house. Here is a fine porteit 
by Gainsborough, 

21 m. Chalfont St. Peiet's (formerly 
Chalf hunt, locally pronounced Charf- 
funt), a large village, intersected hj 
the Misboume without a bridge, 
where there is an admirable adapta- 
tion of a red brick ch. of. the last 
eenty . by Street y 1 854. Here are good 
Brasses of William Whappelode, 
1398 ; William Whappelode, steward 
of Cardinal Beaufort, 1446; and 
Robert Hanson, priest, 1545; this 
last is a palimpsest, a figure a centy. 
earlier having been altered to suit 
the change of costume (Haines. 
*Mon. Brasses'). A house on rt, 
called The Grange (Thos. Wright, 
E8(]^.) was once the residence of Ji^ge 
Jefireys. At the cross-roads is an 
obeli^ to commemorate George III. 
being in at the killing of a stag, on 
that spot, while hunting. 

23 m. Chalfoni St. Giles, a secluded 
village, W. of the high road, is inte- 
resting as the place of refuge chosen 
by John Milton during the plague 
of London (1665). The house in 
which he lived, "a pretty box," as 
he called it, hired for him by his 
friend Elwood the Quaker, and in 
which he (already blind) concluded 
his * Paradise Lost,' aud drew out 
his first design of 'Paradise Re- 
gained,' still exists a humble, half- 
timbered cottage, and bears the name 
of Milton on its front. Chalfont is 
little changed, and quite as quiet as 
in Milton's days. 

The Churchy principally Dec. and 
Perp., has a fine E. window, and has 
been restored : some frescoes were 
then discovered over the chancel asch 
and in the S. aisle, and have been pre- 
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aeired. It contaiiis seyeral Brassen, 
one of them for Thos. Fleetwood, 
"Lord of the Vache," d. 1570. The 
oh. also contains the mausoleum of 
Francis Hare, Bishop of Chichester, 
once chaplain to the great Duke of 
3larlboroiigh, whom he accompanied 
on the fields of Blenheim and Kamil* 
lies. He acquired the Vache by 
marriage with the heiress of the 
Alstons, and died there, 1740. The 
Vache is said to have been a royal 
dairy farm in the time of John, and 
was once a moated residence, with 
chapel. It belonged to the Fleet- 
woods in the 16th and 17th cents., 
bat was forfeited by the attainder of 
the regicide ; in it, James Fleetwood, 
Bishop of Worcester (1675-83), was 
bom in 1602. The house is now 
modernized (T. N. Allen, Esq ). It 
long remained the property of the 
Hare family, but in the latter part 
ef the last centy. was occupied by Sir 
Hugh Palliser, Bart., the rival of 
Keppel. He died there, March 19, 
1796, after great suffering from 
wounds received in a naval action 
in 1747. 

26 m. Amersham Cproperly Ag- 
mondesham, called Elmodesham in 
Domesday) (Inns: Grown, Griffin), 
is very pleasantly placed in a wooded 
valley, and is a chief seat of the 
beech wood chair making, an industry 
rather largely carried on in the Ghil- 
tem district. (Pop. 3000). At the 
Conquest it was granted to Geofi&ey 
de Mandeville, having previously 
belonged to Edith, the queen of 
Edwt^ the Confessor. From his 
descendants it passed to the Bohuns, 
with whom it continued until the 
attainder of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham in the reign of Richard III. 
Henry VIII. parted with it in 1526 
to Sir John Hnssell, afterwards en- 
nobled as Lord Bussell of Chenies, 
and subsequently Earl of Bedford. 
Amersham became a borough at an 
early date, but ceased to send repre- 
sentetives to parliament after the 



reign of Edward IF. Its privilege 
was recovered in 1624, mainly by the 
exertions of John Hampden. Waller 
the poet, his son Edmund (who be- 
came a Quaker), Algernon Sydney, 
and other men of eminence, have sat 
for it, but it was disfranchised by 
the first Reform Bill (1832). Among 
eminent natives may be mentioned, 
— beside Waller, bom at Coleshill, 
1 m. off,-T-John Amersham, monk 
of St. Albans, c. 1450, who wrote 
in defence of his bosom friend the 
Abbot John Wheathamstcd ; Thomas 
Dorman, a Romanist, who wrote 
^ Against Alexander Nowel, the Eng- 
lish Calvinist;' and John Gregory, 
described by Anthony Wood as " the 
miracle of his age for critical and 
curious learning," who, persecuted 
for his loyalty, died in misery at 
Kidlington, in 1646. (Rte. 24.) 

The Church is mainly Perp., though 
there are traces of Dec. work : " the 
best thing is the groining of the S. 
porch, which has some rich bosses 
at the intersection of the ribs " ( W. C. ). 
It has a fine E. window brought 
from a private chapel at Lamer, near 
Hatfield, a seat of the Drake family, 
w^ho have a chantry filled with their 
monuments, they having long been 
resident at Shardeloes, near the town 
{posiy There are several Braese* 
f 1430-1623) of the Brudenells, Car- 
bonells, and Drakes ; one is to a child, 
John Drake, aged 4, which has under 
his kneeling tigtire the verses — 

*• Had he lived to be a man. 
This inch had grown but to a span ; 
Now he M paot all fpar of pain, 
Twere sin to wish him here again. 
View but the way by which we com«, 
Thou'lt say he's best thai'd fir t at home." 

One of the Drake monuments is by 
Sehefttiaktr, and a modem one, by 
Weekes, to T. T. Drake (1852) is very 
chaste and beautiful. Two early 
incumbents of this ch. became pre- 
Ltes: William de Marchia, Bp. of 
Bath and Wells (1293-1302), whose 
election is the subject of a remark- 
able letter preserved among ijie 
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Public Becords (Hardy's * Le Neve,* 
vol. i. p. 136); and William (^'rey, 
13p. of Ely (1454-1478), and Lord 
Treasurer. The register contains 
the entry of the baptism of Edmund 
Waller, son of Kobert Waller of 
CJoleshill, March 9, 1605-6. A fly- 
leaf contains a mem. that on Oct. 20, 
1656, Paul Ford was elected register 
according to the Parliamentary ordi- 
nance of 1653, and was sworn in by 
Francis Russell, Esq., J.P. To this 
Benj. Robertshaw, rector in 1731, 
has appended some uncomplimentary 
remarks on the Parliamentary party, 
which was very strong in Bucking- 
hamshire. "This Francis Russell 
lived at Ohalfont St. Giles, on the 
confines of this parish : he was one 
of Oliver's justices, and a fit man for 
ye times. I knew his son, a kind 
of Non. Con., who came to poverty 
and sold ye farm. General Fleet- 
wood lived at ye Vache, and Russell 
on ye opposite hill, and Mrs. Crom- 
well, Oliver's wife, and her daughters, 
at Woodrow High House, where 
afterwards lived Captain James 
Thomson ; so ye whole country was 
kept in awe, and became exceedingly 
zealous and very fanatical, nor is 
ye poison yet eradicated. But ye 
Whartons are gone, and ye Hampdens 
agoing." The Duke of Wharton had 
died abroad in poverty in this very 
year, and the male line of the Hamp- 
dens became extinct in 1754. John 
Knox preached .in this ch. on the 
10th July, 1553 — during the nominal 
reign of Lady Jane Grey— and in 
his sermon he " warned the faithful 
in England against the approaching 
retribution for the giddy ways of the 
past years." Here also Richard 
Baxter maintained a controversy for 
a whole day with "certain giddy 
minds from Chesham," at which 
several troopers "assisted" — "but 
whether they took part in the dis- 
cussion, or were present merely to 
keep the peace between the bellige- 
rent parties, does not very clearly 
appear " (* Bucks Records,' vol. ii.). 



In 1413 several Lollards suflfered 
death at Amersham, and in the next 
century several burnings took place 
there. " William Tylesworth was 
burnt at Amersham (1506) (the ren- 
dezvous of (ilod's children in those 
days), and Joan, his only daughter, 
and a faithful woman, was compeUed 
with her own hands to set fire to her 
dear father ;" and John Scrivener, in 
1521, " his own children being forced 
to set the first fire upon him" {Fuller). 
The scene of these and other martyr- 
doms was a close near the ch.-yard, 
called Stanleys, which, according to 
local tradition, has remained barren 
ever since, in spite of all attempts to 
fertUize it (' Gent. Mag.,* Oct., 1811). 
"On investigation of late years, it 
was found to be full of flints, which 
being partially removed, the ground 
has since become better than hereto- 
fore ; still, however, in a dry season 
showing a difference from the sur- 
rounding land. Granting the tra- 
dition to be true, this spot may have 
been originally selected for the pur- 
pose, as being a piece of waste land, 
and, from its situation on the hill, 
visible to the whole town" (* Bucks 
Records,' vol. ii.). 

The woody hamlet of Coleshill, 
I m. S., was the birthplace of Waller 
the poet, who, tradition says, there 
composed some of his verses under a 
tree. Btill known as Waller's Oak. 
*^ Towards the decline of life he 
bought a small house, with a little 
land, at Coleshill, and said ' he should 
be glad to die, like the stag, where 
he was roused.' This, however, did 
not happen" (Johmon). He died 
and was buried at Beaconsfield. 
(Rte. 13.) 

27 m. on 1. Shardeloes (T. T. 
Dn^e, Esq.\ a handsome modem 
mansion on a hill. The place is first 
mentioned, temp. Edward III., as for- 
feited by Simon de Bereford, an 
adherent of Queen Isabella and 
Mortimer, In the reign of Elizabeth 
it belonged to William Tothill, who 
here received Queen Elizabeth, and 
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was presented by her with portraits 
of herself and her chancellor Sir 
Christopher Hatton, which are still 
preserved; there are also some fine 
landscapes by Vemetj &c. 'I'his 
William Tothill had no less than 
33 children, through one of whom 
(tiie mother of John Drake, ante) 
the estate passed to a gentleman of 
Surrey, Fnincis Drake, of Esher, 
whose descendants still hold it. 

[4 TO. E. of Amersham (and 4 m. 
from Rickmansworth Stat.) is Chenies, 
formerly Isenhampstead, which ob- 
tained its present name from its 
former possessors, the ancient family 
of Gheyne. It is one of the prettiest 
vUlages in the county, both in itself 
and its situation on the Chess, and 
shows the influence of a great and 
wealthy family in its neat cottages, 
picturesquely grouped around the 
village green, which has a fountain 
shaded by elm-trees. The living 
and much of the adjoining land 
are the property of the Russells, to 
whom tJtiey came by the marriage 
of the 1st Earl of Bedford with the 
heiress of Sapcote. The beautifully 
restored parish Church (Dec. and 
Perp,, with Norm, font) contains 2 
remarkable Brasses — 1, Lady Cheyne 
(widow of Sir John Cheyne of Dray- 
ton Beauchamp), and her second 
husband, Edmund Molyneux, 1494 ; 
2, her niece and heiress Anne 
Phelyp, 1510. The N. chapel has 
been the burial-place of the Russells 
since 1556 ; it is hung with banners, 
and contains a series of regal-looking 
tombs, which are like a family por- 
trait-gallery, and are described by 
H. WaJpoIe as " the house of Russell 
robed in alabaster and painted. 
There are 7 monuments in all ; one 
is immense in marble, cherubimed 
and seraphimed, crusted with bas- 
reliefs and titles (coats-of-arms) for 
the 1st Duke of Bedford and his 
Duchess.*' These are seated with 
looks averted from a medallion of 
their son Lord Wm. Russell (beheaded 



in Lincoln's Inn Fields 1683), raised 
on a pillar between them, and co- 
vered by a canopy. On either side 
between the pillars are medallions 
of their other children. Among the 
other monuments are those of John 
1st Earl and his Oountess Anne 
Sapeote, through whom he obtained 
the property; of Francis Earl of 
Bedford and his Countess, 1585; of 
their daughter Anne Ountess of 
Warwick and their grand-daughter 
Lady F. Bouchier, erected " by Anne 
Countess of Dorset, her deare cosen, 
at her own costes and charges, 1612 ; " 
and a white marble monument by 
Wilton and Chambers to Wriothes- 
ley 2nd Duke of Bedford, and his 
Duchess, 1711. In the vault beneath 
are interred more than 50 of the 
house of Russell; with them lies 
Rachel, widow of Lord William 
Russell and author of the Letters, 
who is buried without a monument. 

In this ch. the famous Anne 
Countess of Dorset was married to 
Philip Earl of Pembroke in 1630. 

Close to the ch. is a most pic- 
turesque fragment of the Manor" 
house of the Sapcotes, almost rebuilt 
by the Ist Lord Russell in the time 
of Henry VIII. Leland (about 1538) 
says, " The olde house of the Chey- 
neis is so translated by Lord Russell, 
that hath this house on the right of 
his wife, that little or nothing of it 
in a manner remaineth untranslated ; 
and a great deal of the house is even 
newly set up, made of brick and 
timber, and fair lodgings be new 
erected in the garden. The house 
is in divers places richly painted 
with antique works of white and 
black" (Wn. vol. i). ^Here Queen 
Elizabeth was entertained 1570. 
Since the migration to Woburn this 
has been a farm-house, and only one 
wing of the original quadrangle 
remains. 

The Monk's Walk, along the brow 
of the hill, shaded by elm-trees, is 
remarkable. 

Just across the county border is' 
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Chnrieywnod^ a village that owes 
much to the enlightened exertions of 
Mr. Longman, the publisher (see 
Handbook for Herts), 

1^ m. N.W. of Ghenies is the ham- 
let of Latimer, with a Perp. ch. 
rebuilt by Blore. Latimer Howe, 
the seat of Lord Ghesham, is. as 
described by H. Walpole, "finely 
situated on a hill in a beech wood, 
with a river at the bottom, and a 
range of hills and woods at the oppo- 
site side." The house, which he 
laments over as having undergone 
" Batty-Langley dist ipline," un Eli- 
zabethan red-brii'k mansion, has 
been almost entirely rebuilt from 
designs of Blore, The drawing-room 
\a an enlargement of the chamber in 
which Charles II. slept when he was 
entertained here by the Gountess of 
Devonshire and her son (then a 
minor), before his flight to the con- 
tinent. The house contains some 
fine family portraits, and a good col- 
lection of the old masters, removed 
hither from Burlington House. Here 
was born the Hester Sandys men- 
tioned by Fuller as living to see 700 
persons descended from herself. 

3 m. N. of Amersham is Chesham, 
a rather considerable market town 
(Pop. 2200), where shoe -making, 
lace-making, but especially work 
in beech wood, is largely carried 
on. (Inns: Crown, George.) The 
country around is very picturesque, 
and the little river Chess is a 
famous trout stream. The cruci- 
form ch. is mainly Perp., with 
central tower and spire ; it has been 
restored by Scott. 1 m. S. is Chesham 
Bois, so named from a family of De 
Bois, settled there in the 13th cent. 
The ch. is K. £. and Dec., with some 
modem additions, and some good 
14th-centy. glass. There are monu- 
ments of the Gheyne family, among 
them, John Gheyne, the patron of 
Hooker, and a curious Brass for 
Benedict Lee, son of Boger Lee, 
c. I.'i20, a chrysome child, repre- 
sented in "the white vesture, com- 



monly called the chrysome," a proof 
that it died within a month of bap- 
tism.] 

28^ m. LWle Missenden, with a 
small ch., originally E. E. and Dec., 
with a lofty square tower. 

31 m. Great Missenden, a large 
village in a beautifully wooded val- 
ley. The cruciform ch. is Dec. and 
Perp.,. and has several brasses. 

Gre<U Missenden Abbey {Mia. Car- 
rington) retains in its cloisters somo 
scanty remains' of the flint walls of a 
religious house founded for Black 
Canons in 1133. 

Just beyond the village a road 
turns off 1. to Hampden and Che* 
quers ; but as these places are more 
easUy reached from Prince's Rls- 
borough, they are described in Rte. 
12. 

About 1 m. S.W. of ihe Abbey is 
Honour End Farm, where a monu- 
ment, erected 1863, has an inscription, 
stating that for those lands "John 
Hampden was assessed 208, ship- 
money, levied by command of the 
King, without authority of law, 4th 
August, 1635," &c. . 

sS m. 1 m. E. is Lee, where a 
small E. E. ch. with several good 
features has been replaced by a 
modem brirk edifice; a noble yew 
tree, probably older than the ancient 
ch., remains. 

'66 m. Wendover (Inn : Red Lion) 
stands in a very picturesque situation, 
surrounded by hills, from one of 
which (Grouch Hill) St. Paul's, 
London, can be seen. It was a royal 
manor, and was granted by fc^dward 
III. to Alice Perrers. The town be- 
longed to the Hampden family, and 
John Hampden was its representa- 
tive in Parliament, as was, after- 
wards, Edmund Burke; it was dis- 
franchised by the Reform Act of 
1832. 

The Church of St Mary is ^ m. 
distant from the town, and is reached 
by a pretty walk along the banks of 
a stream. "It was to have be^i 
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placed on a field adjoining the town, ' 
and there the building of it was be- ; 
gun ; but the materials were all 
carried away in the night by witches, 
or, as some relate the tradition, by 
fairies, and deposited where the 
ch. now stands. The field where 
it was to have been built is still 
called Witchall Meadow." — A'o/e» 
und Queries, It is mainly Dec., and 
has been restored by Street There 
is a curious BrasB for William Brad- 
shawe and wife (1587), with effigies 
of their 9 children, and the names of 
23 grandchildren. Wendover is dis- 
tant 3 m. &om the nearest rly. stat. 
(Little Kimble), but by means of a 
navigable cut it is in communica- 
tion with the Grand Junction Canal ; 
the reservoir is a fine sheet of water. 
Dean Colet, the founder of St. PauVs 
School, was the son of Sir Henry 
Colet, Liord Mayor of London, and 
owner of the Hally near the town, 
which is now the residence of a 
gentleman farmer of the same name. 

37 m. 1 m. W. Stoke MandeviHe^ 
with a modem E. E. ch. ; the ancient 
edifice, ^ m. off still stands, but is 
disused. Some lands for which 
John Hampden refused to pay ship- 
money were then part of this parish ; 
but of late years they, with portions 
of other parishes, have been formed 
into a new district called Presttoood, 
which has a very pretty small Dec. 
ch. 1 m. E. is Weston Vurvine^ with 
a handsome Dec. and Perp. ch., 
restored by Brandon, and a rectory 
house designed by Scott. Most of 
the so-called Aylesbury ducks are 
reared in this parish. 

39 m. Aylesbury. (Pop. 6200) 
Inn: Crown. The site of the White 
Hart, formerly the principal inn, is 
now occupied by a handsome Com 
Exchange. Railways to London, by 
Cheddington (L. & N. W. Rly., 
Rte. 18) and by Prince's Risborough 
G. W. Rly., Rte. 12), and to the N. 
via Vemey Junction (Rte. 17). The 



assizes and quarter sessions are held 
here now, instead of at Buckingham, 
and Aylesbury is usually considered 
the county town. It stands on high 
ground* an outlying mass of oolite, 
whilst the Vcde of Aylestmrif owes its 
fertility to the Kimmeridge clay. 
This high ground was once occupied 
by a British stronghold, captured by 
Cuthwulf of Wessex in 571 ; here a 
ch. was afterwards founded, from 
which the place obtained the name 
of Aeglesberge, or Church town. 

The manor of Aylesbury was 
granted by John to Geoffrey Fitz 
Piers, Earl of Essex, came afterwards 
to the Botelers, one of whom founded 
the Grey friars monastery (c. 1386), 
next to Sir W. Boleyn, the grand- 
father of Queen Anne, and after her 
to John Pakington. He came to 
court in the time of Elizabeth, was 
knighted by her, and greatly fa- 
voured; he, however, injured his 
fortune by his expenses, and sud- 
denly retired, being, as he said, *' re- 
solveid to feed upon bread and ver- 
juice until he had made up for his 
extravagance.*' The queen hearing 
of this, granted him a forfeited estate 
in Suffolk of £800 a year ; but when 
he went t6 take possession, he was so 
affected by the misery of the dis- 
possessed family, that he refused to 
accept the gift, and kept to his reso- 
lution of retiring to his own im- 
poverished home. Lloyd (* Worthies,' 
li. 504) says of him, '* This new star 
was a nine days' wonder [no doubt 
for his disinterestedness], engaging 
all eyes until it set, satisfied with 
its own glory. He came to court, he 
said, as Solomon did, to see its vanity ; 
and retired also, as he did, to repent 
it." He retrieved his fortunes ; but 
his grandson. Sir John, suffered most 
severely in the royal cause, being 
obliged to convey away the manor to 
Col. Scott, the regicide. This was 
set aside at the Restoration, and the 
manor belonged to his descendants 
until 1802, when it was sold to the 
Temple family; it is now the pro- 
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perfy of Acton Tindal, Esq., but most 
of the old manorial rights have long 
been parted with. The County Hall 
and New Com Exchange form one 
side of the Market square, which is a 
fine open space, the old market house, 
which was built in imitation of the 
Temple of the Winds at Athens, 
having b^n taken down. The White 
Hart, though externally modernized, 
had a timber balcony round the court- 
yard, ornamented with ancient wood 
carvings brought from Salden House, 
an old seat of the Fortescues, near 
Winslow. Straw-plaiting is now 
carried on rather extensively, but 
lace-making, once the chief trade, 
has almost disappeared. A large 
business is done in agricultural 
])roduce, among which Aylesbury 
ducks, of large size, form an im- 
portant item. 

The Church of Sf, Mary is a fine E. 
E. cruciform structure (about 1250), 
with numerous alterations and addi- 
tions down to the latest Perp. The 
large W. window is an example of 
debased Perp., but the doorway 
leading into the S. transept is a 
fine specimen of that style. The 
ch. consists of a nave with N. 
and S. aisles (to which chapels have 
b€«n added at a later period); a 
low tower with fine E. E. triforium, 
surmounted by a campanile or clock- 
tower of the age of Charles II. ; 
transepts,' and a noble chancel, 
beautifully restored and filled with 
stained glass, after designs by Wille' 
meat and Oliphant, On the X. of 
the chancel is the organ chamber, 
with a sacristy beyond, and a sleep- 
ing chamber over it with an ancient 
fire-place. The sacristy is a very 
curious chamber, lighted by 2 small 
lancet-windows ; it is fitted up with 
an oak quadrant wardrobe of 15th 
centy., with a swinging horse for the 
vestments, and an aumbry ; the door 
id fastened by an ancient bar-lock, 
tum^ by a winch key from without. 
On the S. of the chancel are an 



inner and an outer vestry: the 
latter of Dec. architecture. Ad- 
joining are 2 Dec. tombs with 
canopies. The circular Trans.-Nonn. 
Font is richly ornamented with sculp- 
tured foliage. In the N. transept is 
a fine monument for Lady Lee, wife 
of Sir Henry Lee, and daughter of Sir 
William Paget, first Lord Paget. 
The figures of the lady and her 
daughtf r kneel, and below them are 
two infants in swaddling clothes : 
part of the inscription runs thus : — 

•• A knight her freere. Sir Harry Lee hehfght, 
To whom she bate three impes, which had 

to nmne, 
John, Henry, Mary, slayn by fortune's 

Bpight ; 
First two beintc young, which caased their 

parpnitt' nuiin. 
The third in flower and prime of slender 

yeares: 
All three do rest within thin marble ston<>. 
By which the fickl'ess of worldly Joyes 

apiiears." 

In the same transept is the effigy 
of a knight in armour, of the 14th 
centy. ; it was dug up on the site of 
the Greyfriars monastery, and is sup- 
posed to commemorate James Boteler, 
£arl of Ormond, who founded that 
house. The ch. has been restored by 
Mr. G. G. Scott. 

The Fn^benddl House^ adjoining 
the ch.-yard, is now the private pro- 
perty of the vicar (Ven. Archdeacon 
Bickersteth). Being formerly leased 
for lives, it came by marriage into 
the possession of John Wilkes, M.P. 
for Aylesbury, and he often resided 
there. During his contests with the 
(lovemment, he had warm sup- 
porters and also bitter opponents in 
town. He was an ez officio trustee 
of the Grammar School, and one of 
the latter composed a song, accusing 
him of peculation in office, and com- 
paring him to the Dragon of Want- 
ley :— 

" But the Aylesbury mpn like fiols. 

Thought John WiUega greater rari'y ; 
They mnde him T^u^t?e of the School), 
And he dwuUowM up the charity." 

A short 2 m. from Aylesbury, on 
the Thaine road, is Earlwell Hoiue 
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CE. D. Lee, Esq.), in the grounds of 
which stands the parish ch., built in 
175B. after the model of the York 
chapter-house, but with the addition 
of E. and W. towers, one forming 
the chanoel, the other the vestibule. 
The hoase, which has been in the 
possession of the Lee family since 
the time of James I., is of great in- 
terest, from the Museum collected by 
the late owner (Dr. Lee, d. 1866), as 
well as from having been the abode 
(18 10-14) of the exiled Louis X VIH. 
and the Duchess d'Angouleme, the 
" ChUd of the Temple," but it is not 
now shown. The N. or principal 
front is Jacobean, and there is 
fnmiture of the same date. From 
this front a fine double avenue of trees 
extends across the park. The 
grounds have been greatly improved 
since the late owner's death ; but the 
chief apartments occupied by the 
Bourbons are kept as they were in 
his time. 

"Hartwell," says Dr. Doran, "is 
hidden from passers by on the high- 
way by a screen of superb trees, and 
it was nearly 2 centies. old when the 
king took possession. If it wanted 
dignity of elevation, it possessed 
dignity of breadth. There was an 
agreeable variety in its .several 
aspects. Of its four faces, directed 
towards the cardinal points of the 
compass, one had an ancient and 
melancholy aspect : the second had 
a grave Elizabethan [Jacobean] 
cheerfulness; the third was light, 
airy, and smiling; and the fourth 
had a trimmed polished air of 
modemly invented comfort. The 
house was strong enough to resist 
a siege. It had, and has, its por- 
ticoes, its porches and its quaint 
seats. . . . The drawing-room was 
of royal dimensions and beauty: 
staircitses quaintly noble, with oaken 
rails and statues; carved ceilings; 
marble mantelpieces, perplexing 
those who gazed on them by their 
abundant allegorical difficulties ; and 



, panelled walls whereon the repre- 
sentatives of old valour and ancient 
.loveliness kept their silent state, 
added to the general effect: alto- 
gether, Hartwell was a house where- 
in misery might be tolerably com- 
fortable upon 24,0002. a year. In 
this and in the out-buildings 140 
persons were quartered; the num- 
ber, including visitors, often ex- 
ceeding 200." "So numerous a 
party required such extensive 
accommodations, that the halls, 
gallery and the larger apartments 
were often divided and sub-divided 
into suites of rooms and closets, 
in some instances to the great 
disorder and confusion of the 
mansioi;!. Every out -house, and 
each of the ornamental buildings in 
the park« that could be rendered 
capable of decent shelter, were 
densely occupied : and it was curious 
to see how the second and third 
class stowed themselves away in 
the attics of the house, converting 
one room into several by the adap- 
tation of light partitions. On the 
ledges, and in the bows of the roof, 
they formed gardens, which were 
stocked with plants, shrubs, and 
flowers." — 8myth*8 *Mles Hartwel- 
liansB.' 

Louis XVIII. led a very retu*ed 
life at Hartwell, but won a large 
amount of popularity. He was as 
affable as he was unostentatious: 
and would enter into conversation 
even with strangers whom he casu- 
ally encountered in his rare and 
brief walks. The library was con- 
verted into a court reception-room, 
the drawing-room being surrendered 
to the Prince and Princess de 
Oonde, to whom it served both as 
saloon and dormitory. In the 
library the King's couch was raised 
on a dais. The rooms ordinarily 
inhabited by him were the study 
and a small room adjoining. The 
apartment above the library was 
that in which the Queen died, and 
where she lay in state. The de-* 
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throned king of Sweden afterwards 
oooupled this room. The apurt- 
ments of the Dnke and Duchess 
d'Angouleme were at the 8.£. 
angle of the building. It was while 
seated in the middle window, over- 
looking the approach to the house 
(March 25, 1814), that Madame 
Gonet, one of the court ladies, first 
caught sight of the carriages which 
dashed in bearing the joyful news 
from Bordeaux, and uttered excla- 
mations which disturbed the royal 
family at their prayers. On leaving 
England the king made a gift of 
£100 to the poor of the parish ; and, 
by his especial command, each new 
French ambassador paid a compli- 
mentary visit to Hartwell, and made 
a formal report of the fact ; but the 
practice was not observed after his 
decease. 

In the room where the queen died 
are the pictures of Louis XVIII. and 
the Prince de Conde, sent over by 
them after the restoration: in the 
adjoining room of the Archbishop of 
Toulouse remain his lectern and 
missal : in the room of Louis XVIII. 
is his Prie-Dieu ; and in their tem- 
porary chupel, the confessional of 
the royal family. The very bells 
retain their old names — the King's 
Room, the Queen's, Archbishop's, 
Due de BeiTy's, d*Angouleme's, 
Damas', d'Avaray's, &c. Independ- 
ently of its reminiscences, the chief 
object of interest in the house itself 
is the staircase, which is adorned 
with 24 figures of kings and warriors 
in oak, standing on the balustrade. 
A large room in the upper floor is 
used as a museum, and contains a 
fine collection of the fossils found 
in the neighbourhood arranged by 
Prof. Morris; there are also some 
Egyptian antiquities, and a good 
nimiber of MSS. including 13th- 
oenty. Bible and 14th-centy. Missal, 
both exquisitely written. Among 
the pictures are two fine portraits. 
Sir J. Suckling and Wm. Marquis 
'^P Newcastle, Vandyke; Frederick 



Prince of Wales, Lady Charlotte 
Lee, Lady Elizabeth Lee, Heyndlds ; 
Sir Thomas Lee, Kneller ; 2 portraits, 
by Bembrandt, of an aged man and 
woman. 

The neighbourhood of Hartwell 
is very interesting in a geological 
point of view ; it abounds in foesili!}, 
especially in ammonites. The fine 
white sand is remarkably pure and 
transparent, and is much used for 
glass for opticcd purposes. 

1 m. beyond Hartwell is StonCy 
where is the Bucks Lunatic Asylum, 
in digging the foundations for which 
many Boman remains were dis- 
covered. The cruciform Church is 
mainly E. E., but with some re- 
mains of Norm, work ; the chancel 
was rebuilt in 1844. A "double- 
faced" brass in this ch. has been 
described by Admiral W. H. Smyth 
('Records of Bucks,' vol. ii. 173). 
The font is circular, with rude 
figures of dragons, and is believed 
to have belonged to the ch. of 
Hampstead Norris, Berks (Rte. 8). 

IJ m. W. is Dinlon, with a plain 
E. E. Church ; the S. doorway of a 
Norm, edifice remains, with a curious 
sculpture in the tympanum. Two 
dragons are seen devouring fruit 
from a tree, and St. Michael appears 
thrusting the cross down the throat 
of one of them. According to the 
Swedish annals, this eh. of Dinton 
served as the model of the Cathedral 
of Lund, which an Anglo-Saxon 
architect, named Donatus, built, c. 
1072, for Bishop Egino. Marryat, 
in his * One Year in Sweden,* speaks 
of the close resemblance of the two. 
In the ch. is buried Simon Mayne, 
the regicide, who resided in the 
adjoining Manor-house. 

Dinton Hall (Rev. J. J. Goodall) 
contains some Norm, portions, but 
was chiefly built temp. Hen. VIL by 
Archbishop Warham, who resided 
here. His arms, with those of the 
king, are to be seen in the stained 
glass of the Hall window ; and the 
initial W. is frequently repeated 
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in other parts of the house. The 
stained glass on the staircase is 
interesting. Among the pictures is a 
very fine portrait of Oliver Crom- 
well. There existed, till a few years 
ago, the secret chamber in the roof 
in which Mayne was concealed for 
some time, until obliged to surrender 
from famine. It was under a stair- 
case, and could only be discovered 
when three of the steps were lifted 
up, disclosing a trough lined with 
cloth, up which he could crawl. 
Mayne had a clerk, named John 
Bigg, who became celebrated as the 
Diiiton Hermit, and who, according 
to the local tradition, was the 
person who cut off King Charles's 
head. He lived in a neighbouring 
cave, where he died, aged 67, in 1696, 
by which time his garments had 
become extraordinary as pieces of 
patchwork, and his shoes made up 
of 1000 pieces of leather from con- 
stant mending. One of them is still 
preserved at the Manor-house, the 
other is in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford. Other curiosities are — a 
beautiful Anglo-Saxon glass dug 
up at Dinton Castle, and a jug 
with a portrait of Edward IV. 
upon it. On the same spot some 
ancient spears were found, one still 
remaining through the neck of a 
skeleton. 

2 m. beyond Dinton is Haddenhamy 
with a fine Churck, mainly E. E., but 
with Trons.-Norm. chancel arch, and 
Perp. E. window. The tower has an 
arcade figured in the ' Gloss. Archi- 
tecture,' and there are 2 brasses 
of priests, 1420, 1428. Edmund of 
Haddenham, a medisBval chronicler, 
was a native. 

2 m. W of Dinton, on the bank of 
the Thame, are the remains oiNotley 
Abbey (or St. Mary de Parco), 
founded by WUliam Giffard, Earl of 
Buckingham, 1162, for Augustine 
monks from Arras. The remains 
are now incorporated into a pic- 
turesque farm-house, which nas 
a turret at one angle, and some 



fine Gothic windows. Within^ the 
original broad stone staircase rr- 
mains, and some of the monastic 
rooms, with the words **En lui 
plesa'c" (plesance) constantly re- 
peated in red and black letters upon 
the cornices. The roof of the hall 
was removed by the Berties to 
Chesterton, near Bicester (Rte. 28), 
The fine cruciform K. E. Church of 
Long Crendon, 1 m. W., has one of 
the bells from Notley, inscribed "Li 
multis annis resonat campana Jo- 
hannis." The Perp. font rests upon 
lions. There is a very fine monument 
of Sir John and Lady Dormer, 1605 
(kept in repair by a charity founded 
by him), and Brcuses of John and 
Agnes Canon, 1460, 68. 

3 m. W. is WormenhaU. wilh a 
small plain Churchy partly rebuilt in 
1847. It contains a curious J^roM of 
Philip King and his family, 1592. 
'* WormenhaU gave the Church 2 
Bishops (jQhn King Bp. of London, 
and Henry King Bp. of Chichester), 
who were bom in the same house 
and in the same room." — FtdUr, 



ROUTE 15. 

AYLESBURY TO BUCKINGHAM. 
L. and N.-W. Ely. 16J m. 

Leaving Aylesbury by the G. W. 
stat., the line traverses rich pastures, 
agreeing with the description in 
Drayton's * Polyolbion ; ' 
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Edbupgton in Suffolk. Cressy'a 
* Church History* mentions 7 Eng- 
lish saints of this name. St. Osyth 



" Aylenbury '8 vale that wallowetb in ber 
weHlth. 
And (by her wholeflome air oontlnnally in 

health) 
1* larty, flrm,iind Tut; and holds her yoath- 
fal strength " 

Fuller si)eaks of one pasture called 
Berryfleld, in tlie manor of Quarren- 
don, which let yearly for 8002. — 
equal to 80002. at present. 

2 m.- E. 1 m., in a marshy meadow, 
is the ruin of Quarrendon Chapd, 
now reduced to a few roofless arches, 
and the remains of a beautiful Dec. 
£. window : it contained the fine 
monuments of the Lee family, inclu- 
ding that of i^ir Henry Lee and his 
mistress Ann Vavasour, whose tomb 
bore the inscription — 

" (Jndern' ath this stone entombed lies a fair 

and worthy dame, 
Daughter to Henry Vavasour, Ann Vava- 

sonr her name. 
She living wiih Sir Henry Lee, fur love 

long time did dwell ; 
Death could not part them, but here they 

rest within one cell." 

She shared the fate of Fair Rosa- 
mond at Godstow, and was disen- 
tombed and turned out by the 
bishop of the diocese. This was 
the Sir Henry Lee of Elizabeth's 
time, who lived in the great mansion 
of the Lees at Quarrendon (now 
entirely destroyed); but was con- 
founded by Sir W. Scott with a 
2nd Sir H. Lee of Charles I , and 
introduced by him into the novel of 
* Woodstock.' He received a visit 
of 2 days from Elizabeth at Quarren- 
don, and afterwards lived to a great 
age, in retirement, at Lee*8 Rest, but 
was at length so pleased by a visit 
from James I., who presented a ring 
to Mrs. Vavasour, that he was in- 
duced to go again to court, and died 
from the exertion. At Quarrendon 
were bom the Saxon saints Edburg 
and Eaditha, daughters of Frewald, 
lord of the country. Edburg gave 
her name to Adderbury, Ellesbo- 
rough, and to the Burg, afterwards 
Burgfield, at Quarrendon. They 
were first buried at Aylesbury, but 
Edburg was afterwards removed to 



was her niece, and was abbess 
of Chich in Essex, but was be- 
headed here by Inguar and Hubba, 
2 Danish pirates, and was burie<l 
at Aylesbury. She was familiarly 
called St. Sythe, and was much 
revered. "In those dayes when 
they went to bed they did rake up 
the fire and make a + in the ashes, 
and pray to God and St. Sythe to 
deliver them from fire and from 
water and from all misadventure." 
— Aubrey^ 118. 

6 m. QuairUon-road (Stat.). The 
restored Dec. and Perp. ch. of 
Quainton, 1 m. N.E., has a screen 
with 8 coloured figures of saints, and 
several good BroMen- Joan Plessi, 
1360, John Lewys, 1422, and John 
Spence, 1485, botn priests, and Lady 
Vemey, 1509. In the chancel are 
the monuments of the Dormers; a 
fine one of Judge Dormer, who died 
of grief 1726, for the death of his 
only son. The death-bed of the son, 
Fleetwood Dormer, is represented 
on the tomb, with the parents in 
agonies of grief. The Winwood 
aisle contains the altar-tomb of 
Richard Winwood, son of Sir Ralph, 
Charles I.*s secretary (who founded 
the almshouses close by). 

In this parish is DoddershaU Hull 
(Mrs. Pigott), an interesting house, 
built 1639, containing much old fur- 
niture and carving. The stone hall 
and the library have curious oak 
cornices decorated with monsters. 
" The Brown Hall " is oak, and has 
a remarkable recess for the fireplace. 
Among the portraits is one believed 
to be Christobella, Lady Saye and 
Sele, who lived here, and founded a 
school. She boasted that she had 
married her first husband for love, 
her second for riches, and her third 
for honour. Some verses written in 
her praise with a diamond, by Pope, 
long remained on one of the windows 
of the house. 
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Almost adjoining Whitchurch, E., 
are Cresloio Pastures, from the time 
of Elizabeth to Charles II. feeding- 
grounds for cattle destined for the 
royal tables. They are still of extra- 
ordinary fertility ; and one of them, 
"the great pasture,** contains 327 
acres. The original name was Christ 
Low or Christ's "Meadow; one of 
the largest pastures is still called 
Heaven's Low. 

The Manor house (now a farm- 
house) is a very picturesque and 
remarkable building ; " the original 
parts, Edward III., including the 
crypt and tower; alterations 15th 
centy., of which period a pointed 
doorway remains: great alterations 
temp. Oiiarles I., of which plaster 
ceilings and square windows remain.** 
In 1120 the juanor was g^ven to the 
Knights Templars, from whom it 
passed to the Knights of St. John, 
^ho had the privilege of giving rites 
of sepulture when the rest of the 
kingdom was under interdict, so that 
many illustrious persons were pro- 
bably buried in the chapel. After 
their dissolution it remained among 
the crown demesnes till 1678. In 
1653 it was granted to Cornelius 
Holland the regicide, called by 
Browne Willis *'a miscreant up- 
start," and said by him to have been 
bom in a neighbouring cottage. At 
the Restoration, when he was attaint- 
ed for high treason, it reverted to 
the Crown, and in 1662 was leased 
to Sir T. Clifford, to whose successor. 
Lord Clifford, it was conveyed in 
1673. 

At the W. comer of the house is 
an octagonal turret with walls 6 ft. 
thick. Beneath is a crypt with a 
beautifully groined ceiling cut in 
the solid rock. Near it is another 
called " the Dungeon," without win- 
dows, and with a massive stone roof. 
From these crypts a subterranean 
passage is reported to lead to the 
great pasture. Several of the rooms 
have beautiful Gothic details. In 



I the hall are stucco ornaments (inclu- 
ding the Tudor rose and fleur-de- 
lis), said to have been placed there 
by order of Elizabeth when the 
house was preparing for one of her 
progresses. One of the rooms has 
its ghost, in a silk dress, supposed 
to be that of Rosamond Clifford. 

Close to the house are the pictur- 
esque remains of the chapel dese- 
crated by Comeliud Holland, and 
now used as stables. The N. wall 
retains its beautiful Trans.-Norm. 
doorway. 

3 m. E. is Harflwiek, with a good 
E. E. ch. In the churchyard is a 
monument recording the burial of 
247 men killed in the battle of Ayles- 
bury, March 21, 1643. Many fossil 
remains of saurians have been found 
in this parish. Jn the adjoining 
hamlet of Weedon is Lilies (Dr. 
Connel), a house standing in a very 
sequestered spot amid thick woods. 
It is built on the site of an ancient 
nunnery, whose ch. occupied the 
position of the present kitchen gar- 
den. This was the property of the 
late Lord Nugent, who wrote the 
* Legends of Lilies.* 

1 m. N. is Whifchwrh. The fine 
E. E. ch. has a lofty embattled tower 
and Dec. chancel, with sedilia and 
piscina, and rich screen-work. There 
are some slight traces of the ca&tle 
of the Bolebccs. 

Passing the restored E. E. ch. of 
Oving, we reach, at 2 m. N. W. of 
Whitchurrh, North Marnton, where 
the very fine Church is E. E. and 
Dec. ; the chancel, however, is rich 
Perp., with oak stalls and panelling. 
The S. aide is Dec., and contains a 
piscina, a window with a niche on 
each side, and a squint, all profusely 
decorated with the four-leaved flower. 
The E. window and reredos were 
erected by the queen to the memory 
of John Camden Neild, Esq., who 
died 1852, leaving his immense for- 
tune to her. Near them are the 
Brasses of R. Sanders, 1602, and 
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Elizabeth Sanders, 1613, with quaint 
inscriptions. 

Tradition tells that the chancel 
was built out of offerings at the tomb 
of a devout rector (in 1290), Sir John 
Shome, who was revered as a saint 
after his death, and the place became 
populous in consequence of pilgrim- 
ages to a well which was blessed by 
him. Browne Willis mentions people 
who remembered a sign which pointed 
the way "to Sir John Shome's 
shrine." Bp» Latimer, in one of his 
sermons, says, " I have to tell you 
of the Christian man's pilgrimage, 
but ye shall not think that I will 
speak of the Popish pilgrimage, in 
running hither and thither, to Mr. 
John Shome, or to our Lady of Wal- 
singham." Foxe, in speaking of the 
punishments of Protestants in Bucks, 
says that " some were compelled to 
make pilgrimages to Sir John 
Shome ;" also, that some were forced 
by the officials to bear witness against 
the Vicar of Wycombe, because, 
when he met " certain coming from 
Sir J. Shome, he said they were 
fools, and called it idolatrous." 

This sainted person was especially 
invoked for the ague. " If we were 
sycke of the pestilence we ran to 
Sainte Booke; if of the ague, to 
Sainte Pemel or Master John 
Shome." — Michael Wood. Many 
miracles were attributed to him, but 
his chief feat was long comme- 
morated in the E. window of the 
ch. and on the wall of the Holy 
Well, which showed how — 

•* Master John Shorne, 
Oenileman bom, 
Conjured tbe Devil into a boot " 

It is also alluded to in the 
'Fantaisie of Idolatrie,* quoted by 
Foxe:— 

•* To Mafgter John Shome, 
That blemed man bom. 
For tbe agan to bim we apply, 
. Which he Jngeleth with a bote ; 
I beshrowe his herte rote 
That wlU trust him, and it be I." 



An upper chamber still remains 
attached to the ch., with a fire- 
place, and aperture into the chan- 
cel, supposed to have been for the 
priest watching at the shrine. 

In 1478 Richard lieauchamp. 
Dean of Windsor, obtained licence 
from Pope Sixtus IV. to remove the 
shrine to Windsor, where he placed 
it in the Lincx)ln Chapel, whose 
windows long portrayed the history 
of the saint and of his squeezing the 
Devil into the boot. Sir John is 
represented on the roodscreens of 
Cawston and Gateley, Norfolk, 
crowned with a nimbus. He pro- 
bably had his name from the village 
of Shome near Rochester. There 
was also an image of him at Canter- 
bury, alluded to in a poem of the 
16th oenty., by John Hey wood. 

" I am a palmer, as you see. 
Which of my life I much have spent 

. • • • 
At Saint Davies, and at Saint Denioe, 
At Saint Matthew, and at Saint Mark in 

Venice, 
At Maister John Shome In Canterbury." 

At the bottom of the village is " Sir 
John Shome's Well," which never 
fails all the year round. Like the 
well at Otford (Handbook for Kent) 
it is said to have been supplied by 
the sainted rector, who struck his 
staff into the ground on that spot, 
in answer to the prayers of his con- 
gregation in a time of drought. 

9^ m. Granborough - rond (Stat.). 
Granborough Ch. is good Perp., with 
souare tower. 2 m. E. is Hogstnn, 
wnere the E. E. and Dec. ch. has 
some good windows, but the chancel 
is modem and bad, and the small 
square tower is of wood. There are 
some memorials of the family of 
Mayne, and a mutilated 14th-oenty. 
effigy, which holds a ch. in its hand ; 
it is supposed to represent William 
de Bermingham, the founder of a 
chantry here, 1342. 

10^ m. Winslow'road Stat, Wina- 
low has also a stat. on the Bletchley 
and Oxford line, where it will be 
found described (Rte. 17). 
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11} m. Verney Junction Stat, 
(Rte. 17). 

13 m. 1 m. E. is Adstock, where 
the Dec. and Perp. ch. has a very 
early Norm, doorway ; and a good 
E. E. chancel-arch, supported on 
corbel heads. 

15 m. Padbury, The village, a 
short distance E. of the line, has 
a Dec. and Perp. ch., with modem 
tower and porch. This place was, 
in July 1643, the scene of " a hand- 
some smart conflict between a party 
of 500 horse and dragoons, com- 
manded by Colonel Middleton, on 
the Parliament party, and a regi- 
ment of horse, commanded by Sir 
Charles Lucas, on the King's ; where, 
after a very soldierly contest, and 
more blood drawn than was usual 
upon such actions, the king's party 
prevailed, returning with some pri- 
soners of name, and the slaughter of 
100 of their enemy, not without 
some loss of their own " {Clarendon), 
The Earl of Essex on this retired as 
far as Uxbridge, " giving over any 
thought of fighting with the king, 
till he should be recruited with 
horse, men, and money ; and suffer- 
ing in the talk of the people " {Ibid), 

16} m. BucKiNOUAM. {Inn : White 
Hart). Rly. to Banbury, but the 
road is 6 m. shorter. The town 
(Pop. 3700) stands on rather high 
ground almost encircled by the river 
Ouse, which is crossed by 3 bridges. 
Though a very ancient place it has 
few remains of antiquity, having 
suffered greatly from a fire in 1724. 
It was fortified by Edward the Elder 
in 918, and soon after the Conquest 
had a strong castle built by Walter 
Giffard, the first Norman Earl of 
Buckingham. In the time of Ed- 
ward III. it was one of the staples 
for wool, and it is still considered 
the county town, though the assizes 
have been removed, and it is inferior 
in population and trade to Ayles- 
bury. The old ch., having been 



greatly damaged by the fall of its 
lofty spire, was pulled dowii in 1777, 
and a new ch. built at a short dis- 
tance on the old castle moimd. This 
Chttrchj which has been justly es- 
teemed one of the most unsightly in 
England, although expensively deco- 
rate in its Grecian interior, has been 
almost rebuilt by Mr, G. G, Scott, 
a native of the town. The greater 
part is now pure E. E., with a fine 
E. window of 5 lights, and a rich S. 
porch ; but much of the N. side and 
the W. front remain in their original 
ugliness. No burials have ever 
b^n allowed in the churchyard, 
which is surrounded by a broad 
shady walk, and from its elevated 
position commands extensive views. 
The original churchyard also is orna- 
mentally planted, and in it is pre- 
served the stump of the old market 
cross. It is of Dec. architecture, 
and serves to mark the site of the 
W. door of the ch. In this ch. when 
it was pulled down was discovered 
the coffin of St. Rumbald, of whom 
the legend is, that he lived only 3 
days, during which time he dis- 
coursed largely, says Fuller, " of all 
the commonplaces of popery ; *' was 
baptised and bequeathed nis body 
to King's Sutton, his birthplace, for 
1 year ; to Brackley for 2 years ; and 
then to Buckingham for ever. He was 
also much reverenced in Kent, his 
chief shrine being at Boxley, where 
there was an image of St. Rumbald, 
which was pretended to be " a touch- 
stone of chastity," only to be lifted 
by those who had never sinned in 
thought or deed {Handbook for Kent), 
The few public buildings of Buck- 
ingham are not remarkable for 
beauty. The Town-hall is of brick, 
with the crest of the Temples (a 
swan ducally gorged) for a vane, and 
in the market-place is the borough 
gaol, built by Lord Cobham in 1748, 
in imitation of a Norman castle. In 
the butcher market is the Grammar 
School, endowed by Edward VI. with 
the revenues of a chantry founded 
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by Matthew de Stratton, Archdeacon 
of Bucks, t. Henry III. ; some por- 
main, with Deo. and Perp. windows, 
and the entrance to the inclosure is 
by a Norm, door, the relic of some 
still earlier foundation. A good 
house, called Lamberts^ built 1611, 
occupies the site of a mansion in 
which Katharine of Aragon once 
sqioumed. During the civil war 
Lamberts was occupied by Prince 
Rupert, and here also Charles I. 
was entertained in 1644. The old 
Yicarage-house, with its remarkable 
twisted chimneys (1611), is the suc- 
cessor to the mansion in which 
Queen Elizabeth dined in August, 
1568, when on her way to Bicester. 

At a very short distance from 
Buckingham, on the Brackley road, 
is the commencement of the noble 
avenue of elms leading to Stowe, the 
princely seat of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. The avenue, which is nearly 
2 miles in length, affords a most 
agreeable ride or walk, a well-kept 
footpath running along its E. side. 
Passing over 3 or 4 gentle swelling 
hills, you reach the simple, but 
stately Corinthian Arch^ 60 ft. high, 
designed by Thos. Pitt, Lord Camel- 
ford. From this point the house is 
well seen, consisting of a centre faced 
witii a portico, flcuoked by 2 wings, 
the total length of the {a9ade being 
916 ft. 

The art treasures that made Stowe 
so famous have long been dispersed, 
but the house is again occupied. 
Neither the house nor pleasure- 
grounds, however, are shown to the 
public. 

The Gardens of Stowe were per- 
haps the finest example of landscape 
gardening in this coimtry. They 
were originally laid out by Sir Bich. 
Temple, Viscount Cobham, the 
friend of Pope, who thus alludes to 
them in the Moral Essays : — 

" Still follow sense, of every part the sonl; 
PartH, armwcriiig parts, shall slide into a 
whole ; 



Spontaneous beantlea all aronnd advaooe : ' 
Start even from dlfScnlty, strike finont 

chance; 
Mature shall Join yon. Time shall make it 

grow 
A work to wonder at— perhaps a Stowe." 

** In the grounds of Stowe, Thom- 
son drew fresh inspiration for his 
amended * Seasons * — 

** lead me to the wide-extended walks 
And fair mi^stlc paradise of Stowe ! 
Not Persian Qjrms on Ionia's shores 
E'er saw such i^Ivan scenes ; sach various 

art 
By genins fired, snch ardont genins tamed 
By cool. Judidons art; that in the strife 
All-heauteons Nature fears to he outdone." 

''In these 'Elysian Vales' the 
great Lord Chatham when a yotmg 
man acquired his early love of 
liberty; here Capability Brown 
filled the office of kitchen-gardener, 
and caught that taste for landscape- 
gardening of which he has left so 
many memorable examples; here 
Congreve and Vanbrugh were fre- 
quent visitors ; here Pope delighted 
to think down hours to moments ; 
and here Horace Walpole occasion- 
ally stayed on state occasions.'' 

These pleasure-grounds have an 
extent of not less than 700 acres. 
On entering you are first struck by 
the broad expanse of a lake^ 

** The vast luuterres a thousand hands shall 
make — 
Lo I Cobham comes, and floats them with a 
lakel" 

beyond which appears the house: 
while amidst the graceful foliage 
of trees of noble growth, and many 
varieties of species, peer forth various 
ornamental buildings and temples. 
The most remarkable of these are 
the Temple of Ancient Virtue, sur- 
rounded by a circular colonnade, 
containing statues by Scheemaker of 
Socrates, Homer, Lycurgus, and 
Epaminondas, with Latin inscrip- 
tions by George Lord Lyttleton. 
Near it rises a cedar-tree, 22 ft. in 
g^th; the rostral column to Capt. 
Grenville, who fell in a sea-fight 
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against Hie French, under Lord 
Anson, 1747. 

The monument to Gapt. Cook is 
in the Temple of British Worthies, 
situated at a point snmamed the 
Elysian Fields, watered by a dark 
pool called the river Styx, *'The 
Temple of Venu$ at Stowe," says 
Walpole, *' has simplicity and merit'* 
It is by Kent, The Qtteen*8 Temple, 
in honour of Queen Charlotte, 1789, 
contains a Boman tesselated pave- 
ment, found at Foxcote near Buck- 
ingham in 1844. The Gothic 
temples command a fine view. 
There are also a column, 115 ft. 
high, surmounted by a statue of 
Lord Gobham ; a grotto ; and one or 
two small cascades. The PcLUadian 
Bridge, resembling that at Wilton, 
IB a fine architectural structure, with 
a roof supported by a colonnade. 
The Temjie of Friendship was 
erected by Lord Gobham to receive 
the busts of his political friends (all 
sold in 1849). Before the temple 
was finished the party was entirely 
broken up. H. Walpole says, "In 
the Temple of Friendship, , among 
20 memorandums of quarrels, is the 
bust of Mr. Pitt. IMj. James Gre- 
ville is now in the House, whom his 
uncle disinherited for attachment to 
that very Pylades. He broke with 
Mr. Pope, who is deified in the 
Elysian Fields, before the inscrip' 
tion for his head was finished. That 
of Sir John Barnard, which was 
bespoke by the name of a bust of my 
Loni Mayor, was, by a mistake of 
the sculptor, done from Alderman 
Perry. I have no patience at build- 
ing and planting a satire." — (1753.) 

The Gothic Temple is somewhat 
of carpenter's Gothic, though be- 
praised by Horace Walpole. "In 
the heretical comer of my heart I 
adore the Gothic building, which 
by some unusual inspiration Gibbs 
has made pure, beautiful and vene- 
rable. The style has a propensity 
to the Venetian or Mosque Gk)thic, 
and the great column near makes 



the whole put one in mind of St. 
Mark's at Venice! The windows 
are throughout consecrated with 
painted glass, most of it from the 
Priory at Warwick." 

The Bourbon Tower is surrounded 
by trees planted by Louis XVIH. 
and the exiled French princes on a 
visit to Stowe 1808. In front of the 
Temple of Concord and^ Victory 
(erected to record the glories of the 
Seven Years' War, by l^rd Gobham) 
young oaks were planted by Queen 
Victoria^ during her visit to Stowe, 
January, 1845, and 2 cedars by 
Prince Albert. " There is a charm- 
ing fiower - garden, thickly sur- 
rounded by high trees, firs, cedars, 
evergreens, and fiowering slurubs." 

" At Stowe," it has been remarked, 
"every acre brings to one's mind 
some instances of the parts or pe- 
dantry, of the taste or want of taste, 
of the ambition or love of fame, of 
greatness or miscarriage, of those 
who have inhabited, decorated, 
planned or visited the place — Pope, 
Congreve, Vanbrugh, Kent, Gibbs, 
Lord Gobham, Lord Ghesterfield, 
the mob of nephews, the Lyttletons, 
Grenvilles, Wests, Leonidas Glover, 
Wilkes, the late Prince of Wales, 
the King of Denmark, Princess 
Amelia; and the profound monu- 
ments of Lord Chatham's services, 
now enshrined there, then anathe- 
matized there, and now again com- 
manding there; with the Temple 
of Friendship like the Temple of 
Janus, sometimes open to war and 
sometimes shut up in factious cabals ; 
all these images crowd upon one's 
memory, and add visionary person- 
ages to the charming scenes, that 
are so enriched with fanes and tem- 
ples that the real prospects are little 
less than visions themselves." 

Horace Walpole gives an amusing 
account of the visit of th^ Princess 
Amelia to Stowe : — " We all of us, 
giddy young creatures of near three- 
score, supped in a grotto in the 
Elysian Fields, and were refreshed 
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with riyera of dew and gentle 
Bhowers that dripped from all the 
treea, and put us in mind of the 
heroic ages when kings and oueens 
were shepherds and shepheraesses, 
and lived in caves, and were wet to 
the skin two or three times a day.** 
Again, "On Wednesday night a 
small Yauxhall was acted for us in 
the grotto in the Elysian Fields, 
which was illuminated, as were the 
thickets and two little barks on the 
lake. The idea was pretty ; but as 
my feelings have lost something of 
their romantic sensibility, I did not 
quite enjoy such an entertainment 
al fresco as I should have done 20 
years ago. The evening was more 
than cool, and the destined spot 
anything but dry. There were not 
half lamps enough, and no music 
but an old militia-man who played 
cruelly on a kind of tabor and pipe. 
As our procession descended the 
vast flight of steps into the garden 
in which was assembled a crowd of 
people from Buckingham and the 
neighbouring villages to see the 
Princess and the show, the moon 
shining very bright, I could not 
help laughing as I surveyed the 
troop, which, instead of tripping 
lightly to such an Arcadian enter- 
tainment, were hobbling down by 
the balustrade, wrapped up in great- 
coats and cloaks for fear of catching 
cold."— TT. to O. Mordagu, July 7, 
1770. 

The famous sale of the Art- 
Treasures at Stowe (Aug. 1848), by 
Messrs. Christie and Manson, which 
occupied above 30 days, was perhaps 
the most remarkable sale of a pri- 
vate collection ever known, far su- 
perior even to those of Fonthill and 
Strawberry Hill; things having re- 
tained a fanciful value ever since 
merely from the fact of having been 
bought here. It was especially rich 
in magnificent Sevres and Majolica 
ware. Among the most interesting 
objects sold, were the inkstand of 
Sixtus y. ; the travelling organ of 



James II., which had afterwardjf 
belonged to the Duke of Wharton ; 
a table given by Villiers Duke of 
Buckingham to the Countess of 
Shrewsbury; the famous Chandoa 
portrait of Shakspeare ; a celebrated 
miniature of Charles II., by Coo>per ; 
Queen Anne's toilette glass; ivory 
chairs of Tippoo Saib, given by 
Warren Hastings to Queen Char- 
lotte ; and the statue of the marine 
Venus from the baths of Agrippa. 

At Luffidd, on the N. of Stowe 
Park, were the ruins of a Benedic- 
tine Abbey, founded 1124, now 
destroyed. 

Within the distance of 5 miles 
from Buckingham, the tourist will 
find several interesting Churches, 

On the S. are — 

(a) 1 m. W. Tingeunch, E. E. 
and Perp. Notice on the chancel 
wall a very curious Braes of Erasmus 
Williams, rector, 1608. He is sur- 
rounded by his musiccd, astrono- 
mical and geometrical instruments, 
with a facetious epitaph. 

(6) 2 m. S. of Tingewick, Chat- 
toodcy the ch. of an Aug^tinian 
priory founded here 1244; chancel 
very fine E. E., with some old stained 
glass, the E. window composed of 5 
lancets. 

(c) 1 m. E. of Chetwode, Preston 
Bissetj a fine Dec. ch. with very ex- 
cellent 2 and 3 light windows, door- 
ways with fine mouldings and corbel 
heads, and good Dec. sedilia. 

(d) 2 m. E. of Preston Bisset, 
HiUesdon, very fine Perp. though 
late (c. 1493) ; the S. porch particu- 
larly good, with panelling on the 
side walls and groined ceiling. From 
an attentive study of this ch. Mr. 6. 
G. Scott derived his knowledge of 
Gothic architecture. 

(e) 1 J m. S. of Hillesdon is Ttoy- 
ford, which though rebuilt, is of 
interest for its Brasses (John Ever- 
don, rector, 1413; Thos. Giflard, 
1550): there is also a cross-legged 
effigy in armour, supposed to be Sir 
John Giflfard, t. Henry III. 
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On the N. are — 

(/) 2 m. E. Maidnnorton Church, 
a very beautiful specimen of Perp., 
fonnded, according to a tablet in the 
interior, by *' sisters and maids, 
daughters to Lord Pruet," 1450. 
The tower windows are enriched 
with arrow-headed cusps; the N. 
porch has a fan-tracery vault; the 
W. door is very curious, " a projec- 
ting panelled battlement supported 
by rich fan-tracery, springing from 
tie jamb mouldings." (P.). The 
font, the Gothic screen, the roof of 
chancel with remains of colour, and 
3 sedilia, with a painting of the 
Last Sapper, deserve notice. 

(g) 2 m. S. E. of Maidsmorton, 
Thornborough, mainly Perp., with 
good Dec. W. door. In this parish 
is a large barrow, opened in 1839, 
when some bronze and gold relics of 
Boman origin were discovered. 

(h) 3 m. W. of Buckingham, Water 
Stratford. The ch., E. B. and Perp., 
has 2 Norm, doorways, each with 
sculpture in the tympanum. At this 
place lived (1674-93) an enthusiast 
named John Mason, who persuaded 
multitudes that he was the Elias 
Bent to proclaim the second advent 
of Christ. Ills followers continued 
to exist till 1740, and so firmly 
beUeved in his resurrection, that it 
was found necessary to open his 
grave and expose his body to public 
Tiew. 

(0 5 m. N. E. of Buckingham is 
LSUnggtone DayreU^ fine E. E., re- 
stored by Street, and containing some 



ROUTE 16. 

AYLESBURY TO BICESTER. 
By Road. 16 m. 

This route is nearly in the line of 
the aucieiit Akeman Street. 

3 m. Fleet MarUon, a small Dec. 
and Perp. ch. 

5| m. Waddeedon. The ch. is 
mainly E. E., but the clerestory is 
Perp. There is a remarkable Brcut 
for Hugh Brystowe, parson, 1548, 
who is represented in his e^roud; 
also the tomb of one of the Garletons 
(1608). 

Eythorpe, in the parish of Wad- 
desdon, was the old manor of the 
Dormers. The curious old house 
was destroyed 1810. Only some of 
the offices remain. 

[2 m. S. is Over Wincheridon, a 
late Norm, ch., with massive Perp. 
tower, having a pointed-roof turret 
at the S.E. angle. There is a some- 
what remarkable Brass for John 
Stodely, vicar (d. 1515), who is re- 
presented in the dress of an Austin 
canon of St. Frideswide's, a black 
cassock, with white mettal inlaid 
to represent the rochet. Over Winch- 
endon House was the residence of 
the Marquis of Wharton (who is 
buried in the ch.) and his son, the 
too-famous Duke, who also bore the 
title of Marquis of Winchendon : 

" Wharton, the scorn and wonder of our days. 
Whose ruling passion was the lust of praise ; 
Bom with whatever oould win ii flrum the 

wise, 
Wom&k and fools most like him, or ha 

dies." Pope. 

The house and its splendid gardens 
were destroyed, 1760, by Charles, 2nd 
Duke of Marlborough. 

2 m. 8. is Lower Winchendon. The 
ch. is Dec. but with good Perp. win-' 
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dows inserted, and contains two 16th- 
centy. Brataes, Winehendon Priory 
(T. T. Bernard, Esq.) was built by 
Sir John Dauncy, temp. Hen. VIII., 
from the materials of the monastery. 
It contains some old pictures ; among 
them a very curious one of Lady 
Wharton and her sons. One small 
panelled room is inscribed with texts 
of Scripture. 

3 m. W. is ChiUon, the birthplace 
of Sir George Croke, the judge who 
dissented from the judgment in 
favour of ship-money. The ch. con- 
tains the tomb of Sir J. Oroke and 
his wife, 1611 ; his figure in plate- 
armour, their children kneeling in 
front. CJUUm House (Rev. G. Ohet- 
wode) has an embattled porch, with 
the motto of the Grokes, "Jehovah 
turris mea." 

Ashendon, 3 m. N. of Ghilton, has 
a Dec. and Perp. ch. In the chancel 
is a cross-legged effigy in chain-mail, 

E laced in a niche, which was pro- 
ably intended for the Easter sepul- 
chre. This place is sometimes ts^en 
to be the scene of a battle between 
Edward Ironside and Ganute, in 
which Eadnoth, the bishop of Dor- 
chester, was slain, but thiis is cer- 
tainly wrong. 

1 m. S.W. of Ashendon is Dorton, 
the ch. of which is of no interest. 
Dorton House (Mrs. Ghetwode), a 
picturesque edifice, was built by 
Sir John Dormer, early in the 17th 
centy., but was partially modernized 
by Sir John Aubrey in 1784. The 
arms of the Dormers may be seen 
in the pavement of a room, said once 
to have been the chapel. Dorton 
has a chalybeate spring, once of much 
celebrity. 

2 m. W. of Dorton is BriU, placed 
on an eminence in the ancient 
Bemwood Forest, on the borders 
of Oxfordshire and Bucks, com- 
manding fine views. Here Edward 
the Gonfessor had a hunting-lodge, 
and here Henry II. kept his court in 
1160 (when Becket attended him as 



Ghancellor) and 1162, John in 1205, 
and Henry III. in 1224. 

In Nov. 1642 Gharles I. placed 
troops here under Sir G. G^erard, 
who repulsed a Parliamentarian 
attack under John Hampden. The 
Earl of Essex, writing to the Speaker, 
April 24, 1643, says, "The King 
is concentrating his forces, P. Mau- 
rice is arrived, and P. Rupert hourly 
expected at Brill.'' When Reading 
was reduced, this garrison was with- 
drawn. 

Brill pottery has been made from 
the soil of the hill even from Roman 
times, but the trade is no longer 
flourishing. ThOkgrove of trees near 
the village may be a relic of Bem- 
wood Forest. 

2. m. W. at the foot of the hill 
(and within an easy drive of Oxford) 
lie the picturesque remains of Boar- 
staU Toijoer, so named from a boar 
which interrupted the sport of the 
Gonfessor, and was slain here by one 
Nigel, who received the manor as a 
reward on tenure of a horn, which 
still exiata in the possession of the 
present owner. The Perp. gate- 
house still remains, and is moated, 
with battlements and chimneys, and 
doors set with iron plates and studs ; 
it is now a farm-house. Near it is 
the ch., a modem structure, biiilt 
with the materials of the former 
edifice; it contains some monu- 
ments of the Aubreys, long lords 
of the manor, connected with one of 
whom is a melancholy story, which 
adds to the interest of the place. 
This was an important post, daring 
the Givil Wau-s, between Aylesbury 
and Oxford. In 1644 it was taken 
for the king by Golonel Gage, who 
battered it from the ch., when the 
Lady of Boarstall, Lady Denham, 
escaped in disguise by a secret pas- 
sage. 

The garrison left here did mnch 
good service, " not only in defending 
Oxford from mischievous incursions, 
but did very near support itself by 
the contributions it drew from Bucks, 
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besides the prey it frequently took 
from the very neighoonrhood of 
Aylesbury.** — Clarendon, In 1645 
Fairfax was beaten off in an attempt 
to take ** this poor house, with loss, 
and Tery little to his hononr.** Lips- 
oombe ('Hist. Backs*) gives the 
coiious correspondence relative to 
the siege, and a picture of the house 
in 1695. 

2 m. N. of Brill is Woottm Under- 
woodj with a Dec. ch. so completely 
modernized as to have little interest; 
it contains a 14th-centy. chapel of 
the Grenvilles, and a 16th-centy. 
Br(U8 of the same family. 

Wootton House (Duke of Bucking- 
ham) stands in a very extensive 
park ; it replaces a former mansion 
with a famous staircase by Sir 
/. ThomhflL, burnt in 1820. 

2 m. N.W. of Wootton is Ludr 
genihaU, where the ch. has some 
finely carved E. E. capitals, though 
the body of the building is Dec. and 
Perp. The Brass of Anne English, 
her daughter and granddaughter 
(1565), is curious. According to 
village tradition this was a retreat 
selected by Henry II. for Fair Rosa- 
mond, who is still conmiemorated 
by a lane in the woods called '* IdUma^ 
mond's Way.**] 

10 m. N. 1 m. is the village 
called Grrendon 'Under 'Bemwood in 
ancient records, but commemorated 
ia popular rhyme as 

** Grendon Underwood, 
The dirtiest town that ever stood." 

Aul»ey declares that Shakespeare 
picked up some of the humour in his 
'Midsummer Night's Dream* from 
the constable, when peusing a night 
here on his way to London. The, 
Dec. and Perp. ch. contains some 
monuments of the Pigott family. 

12 m. The road enters Oxford- 
shire, 4 m. short of Bicester (Bte. 28). 



ROUTE 17. ' 

BLETCHLEY TO BICESTER. 

Bletchley Branch, L. and N.-W. 
Rly. 19} m. 

Leaving on N. the village of 
Bletchley (Rte. 18), we see at 2 m., 
on S., Newton LonguevtUe, so called 
from a priory which once existed 
there, a cell of the Abbey of St. Faith 
at Longueville in Normandy. There 
is a statue of St. Faith on the E. end 
of the ch., originiJly E. E., but 
almost rebuilt by New Oollege, Ox- 
ford, in 1442, on occasion of re- 
ceiving the gift of the living from 
Henry VI. 

On N., 1} m. distant, is Tattenhoe, 
where a small poor ch. was built in 
1540 from the materials of Snelshall 
Priory. Soon after its erection, it 
was allowed to fall into ruin, but 
was reconstructed and reconsecrated 
in 1636 by the activity of Bp. Ban- 
croft, of Oxford. It stands in a very 
secluded spot, on a moated site, and 
is seldom visited, though worth 
notice. 2 m. N.W. is Whaddon, 
with a ch. originally Trans.-Norm., 
having Perp. windows inserted. 
There is a Brass (Thos.Pygott, 1519), 
which affords a good illustration of 
the costume of the serjeants-at-law 
temp. Hen. YIII. The adjoining 
district, called Whaddon Chase, was 
part of the dower of Queen Jane 
Seymour. The Manor-house was 
the seat of Arthur Lord Grey, who 
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here received a visit £rom Queen 
Elizabeth. It has been replaced by 
Whaddcm HaU (W. Selby Lowndes, 
Esq.), a stately mansion, famed for its 
magnificeot staircase, and for the 
large number of deer kept in its 
park. Browne Willis, the antiquary, 
was once the possessor of this pro- 
perty. Whaddon was the birthplace 
(1499) of Richard Cox, afterwards 
Bp. of Ely, to whom Elizabeth 
addressed a discreditable letter, 
threatening to ** unfrock him" un- 
less he surrendered some manors of 
his see to one of her courtiers. 

5^ m. Swanboume (Stat.) The 
E. E. and Perp. ch. has a Brais, 
commemorating, in verse, the fate 
of one Thos. Adams, yeoman and 
freeman of London (1626). It seems 
that he 

*' In prime of youth by blondy tboves was 
Blaine, 
In Liscombe groond his bloud j* graaae did 
stalne." 

The ch. of Cheat Horwood, 2^ m. 
N.W. has a Dec. chancel, of very 
rich work, and a good Perp. screen. 
A 15th-oenty. Brass (Henry Virgine, 
rector) is a good example of a^^ademio 
costume. 

1\ m. Winslow (Stat ) The town 
was given to St. Alban*8 Abbey by 
Offa. It contains a Perp. ch. of good 
character. The Manor-house (be- 
longing to the Selby Lowndes family) 
is a fine mansion by Sir Christopher 
Wren. 

9 J m. Vemey Junrtion Stat. Here 
the line from Aylesbury falls in, and 
is continued, in a N.W. direction to 
Buckingham (Bte. 15) and Banbury 
(Rte. 24). On N. is Addington Manor 
(J. G. Hubbard, Esq.), a very hand- 
some brick edifice, with Bath stone 
dressings, something in the style of 
the French chateau, by HardwicK 
The Dec. and Perp. ch. has been 
restored. 

11^ m. Clay don (Stat.) There are 
3 Claydons, 2 S. of the line, and 1 N. 
Steeple ClaydoUy the one seen from 
the line, stands pleasantly on a hill, 



near which the Ouse has its source. 
The ch. spire is a memorial of 
General Sir Haury Calvert, the 
well-known Adjutant-General. The 
Camp Bam, in this parish, bears 
an inscription which states that 
*• around this spot the army of the 
Parliament, under the command, of 
Cromwell, was encamped, March, 
1644 ; and on the 3rd of that month 
advanced from hence to the attack 
on Hillesdon House." JBkut Claydon 
presents nothing remarkable; but 
Middle Ciaydon has a good Perp. ch. 
It stands in the park of Claydon 
House — Sir Harry Vemey (formerly 
Calvert), Bart. M.P. — ^built origin- 
ally temp. Henry YII., but almost en- 
tirely rebuilt by Ralph 2nd Earl of 
Vemey, temp. George 11., with the 
intention of rivalling Stowe by its 
magnificence. Part of this second 
house was destroyed by Lord 
Vemey's niece. Baroness Fermanagh : 
but several splendid chimney-pieces 
and rooms covered with ornamented 
stucco-work still remain, with a 
grand staircase inlaid with ebony 
and ivory, having a wrought-iron 
balustrade representing standing 
com, which bends and rustles as you 
ascend. Among the pictures are 
some fine family portraits, especially 
that of Sir Edmund Vemey, con- 
cerning whom there is a Buck- 
inghamshire proverb that he was 
"neither bom nor buried." His 
tomb is in the oh., with an inscrip- 
tion **to the ever -honoured Sir 
Edmund Vemey, standard-bearer to 
Charles I. in the memorable battle 
of Edgehill, where he was slain, Oct. 
23, 1640/' in that charge when Sir 
E. Balfour, with a rescue of horse, 
broke in upon the foot belonging 
to the King's army. His body was 
never found, but there is a tradition 
that one of his hands was discovered 
among the remains of the slain on 
the field of battle, and indentified by 
a ring. There also, are many other 
monuments of the Vemeys : and the 
alabaster tomb of one of the Giffards, 
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1539; with the Brasses of Isabella 
Giffard, 1523, and Boger Giffard 
and Mary hJB wife, 1542. Boger 
and his wife are aald to have built 
the ch. c. 1519. 

16 m. The line enters Oxford- 
shire ; reaching at 17^ m. Launton, 
mdtXld^m. Bicester, (SeeBte.28.) 



BOUTE 18. 

TRING TO ROADE. 
L. and N.-W. Ely. 28J m. 

For Tring (Stat.) see Handbook for 
Serts, At 34^ m. from Euston Stat. 
the line enters Bucks. 

2^ m. W. of Tring Stai is Drayton 
Beauchampi where the "judicious" 
Hooker was rector, 1584-5, and " be- 
haved himself so as to give no occa- 
sion of evil, but in much patience, in 
afflictions, in anguishes, in neces- 
sities, in poverty, and no doubt in 
long suffering, yet troubling no man 
with his discontents and wants." 
The Cfiurch is Dec. and Perp., and 
in its E. window are figures of the 
aposUes in stained glass of the Tudor 
period. The chancel contains the 
large white marble monument of 
Lord Newhaven, 1728, and 2 fine 
Brasses; that to William Gheyne 
(although it has lost the Christian 
name) still beu» the date 1375 ; the 
other, assigned to Thomas Gheyne, is 
1368. There is also a small head- 
less figure of a priest, 1531. The 



moat of the old manor-house of the 
Cheynes still remains. 

It was at Drayton Beauchamp 
that Hooker was visited by his two 
favourite pupils, George Cranxner 
and Edwin Sandys, as is so pleasantly 
related by Izaak Walton. They 
found him with a book in his hand 
(it was the 'Odes' of Horace), he 
being then tending his small allot- 
ment of sheep in a common field; 
"which he told his pupils he was 
forced to do, for that his servant 
was then gone home to dine, and 
assist his wife to do some necessary 
household business. When his ser- 
vant returned and released him, his 
2 pupils attended him unto his house, 
where their best entertainment was 
quiet company, which was presently 
denied them ; for Bichard was called 
to rock the cradle; and the rest of 
their welcome was so like this, that 
they staid but till next morning, 
which was time enough to discover 
and pity their tutor's condition ; and 
they having in that time rejoiced in 
the remembrance and then para- 
phrased on many of the innocent 
recreations of their younger days, 
and by other such like diversions, 
and thereby given him as much 
present pleasure as they were able, 
they were forced to leave him to the 
company of his wife Joan, and seek 
themselves a quieter lodging for 
next night. But at their parting 
from him, Mr. Cranmer said, *■ Good 
tutor, I am sorry your lot is fallen 
in no better ground as to your par- 
sonage; and more sorry your wife 
proves not a more comfortable com- 
panion, after you have wearied your 
thoughts in your restless studies.' 
To whom the good man replied, 
'My dear George, if saints have 
usually a double share in the miseries 
of this life, I, that am none, ought 
not to repine at what my wise Greater 
hath appointed for me ; but labour, 
as indeed I do daily, to submit mine 
to His will, and possess my soul in 

H 3 
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patience and peace.' " — ( WaUon*i 
Life of Hooker, Oxford edU., 1824). 
On his return, Edwin Sandys related 
his tutor's ''sad condition" to his 
father, who was then Abp. of York, 
and the consequence was that Hooker 
was, in tiie course of the next year, 
remoYed to London, where he became 
Master of the Temple. 

1} m. W. is Aiton CUnUm; the 
E. E. ch. has a fine Deo. chancel, 
with piscina and sedilia, and has 
been restored. The house of Aston 
Clinton was the seat of Lord Lake, 
the captor of Delhi in 1803 : it has 
been rebuilt in the classic style by 
Sir A. de Rothschild, and is famed 
for its collection of tapestry, china, 
and majolica ware. In this parish 
is the SJtephercPs Grave, where the 
word '' Faithful," cut in the turf on 
the hill side, long marked the grave 
of a shepherd of that name, who 
exacted a promise from his com- 
panions that they would bury him 
beneath the spot where he had 
always sat to watch his flock when 
living. 

E. 2 m. is the wooded hill of Ash- 
ridge Park (Earl Brownlow), a penin- 
sula of Bucks running into Herts, 
the house being in Bucks, but the 
stables and offices in Herts ; still the 
place is considered a Buckingham- 
shire seat, and is therefore here 
described. The park, which abounds 
in deer, is wild and beautiful, and 
contains many fine old trees. On 
the opposite side it slopes abruptly 
to the valley, affording a fine view 
over the country. Box flourishes 
here in great abundance. 

Here was the palace of Edmnnd 
Crouchback, Earl of Cornwall, who 
founded beside it a monastery, 1283, 
for the order of Bonhonmies, brought 
by him out of the S. of France 
(they had only 2 other houses in 
England, at Bristol, and Edington, 
in Wilts). He secured their fortimes 
by presenting them with a relic of 
great value, a portion of the blood 



of Christ, with which he had pre- 
viously endowed his former founda- 
tion at Hailes in Gloucestershixe 
(see Handbook for Gloucester). ^ By 
the blood of Christ which is Ia 
Hailes" was long a national oath, 
and it proved a mine of wealth to 
Ashridge, being a great object oC 
pilgrimage. Tlus blood was publicly 
exMbited by Hilsey, Bp. of Bochester 
(formerly a Dominican friar), at 
Paul's Cross, Feb. 24, 1538, and 
proved to be only honey clarified 
and coloured. At Ashridge the Earl 
of Cornwall died, and there his 
bowels and heart were buried, but 
his body was sent to Hailes. The 
praises of Ashridge were sung by 
Skelton : — 

** The Bonehimunes at Adieridge beside Bar- 

canstede. 
Where the aange royal is, Ghristta blode so 

rede. 
A pleaaanter place than Asheridge ia, barde 

were to finde^ 
As SkeltoQ rehearseth with words few and 

pLayne, 
In bid distich made in yerses twayne ; 
Fraxinos in clivo froudetqne vivet sine 

rlvo 
Non est sab diyo^ slmilis sine flnmine 

vivo." 

Here Edward I. kept his Christ- 
mas 1290, and held a parliament, 
to the great distress of the neigh- 
bourho(^, which had to furnish the 
provisions of the court. Here Eliza- 
beth frequently resided as princess, 
having received a grant of the place 
in 1552; and here she was appre- 
hended in Feb. 1554, on suspicion of 
being concerned in Sir T. Wyatt's 
conspiracy. She professed to be 
conflned to her bed by illness, bat 
this was disbelieved, and she was 
carried away in the Queen's litter, 
the ofBcers saying that they *' would 
take her either dead or alive." 

The estate was given by James I. 
to Lord Chancellor Egerton, and it 
still remains in his family. 

The Collegiate Ch., which con- 
tained the tombs of Chief Justice 
Bryan, Sir Thomas and Sir John 
D^iham, and other notable persons, 
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WB8 destroyed temp. Eliz., but the 
Great Hall and Cloisters were entire 
tiU 1800, when the hall, which had 
a rich Gothic roof and painted win- 
dowsy was sold piecemeal by the 
Duke of Bridgewater ; and the 
cloisters, which were richly adorned 
with firescoes and carving, so suffered 
by the removal of the other build- 
ings that it was found necessary to 
remove them also. Nothing now 
remains of the monastery but the 
ancient crypt. The new mansion, 
firom designs of Wyatt, ^^ is a varied 
and irregular line of towers and 
battlements, arched doorways, mul- 
lioned windows, corbels, and machi- 
colations, with a massive turreted 
centre, fine Gbthic porch, and beau- 
tifully proportioned spire, surmount- 
ing the chapel." 

The HaU is adorned by statues of 
the founders and bene&ctors of the 
ancient monastery. The Ghapd is 
considered the masterpiece of Wyatt; 
its windows are filled with fine old 
German stained glass. Here is the 
fine Brass of Sir John Swynstede, 
1395, which belongs to the ch. of 
Edlesborough (post), of which he 
was rector ; and from the same place 
comes a curious rase brass for John 
Killingworth (1412). It has the 
inscription, *' Eooe " (in the centre), 
and around the edge, " quod expendi 
habui, quod donavi habeo, quod ne- 
gari punior, quod servavi perdidi." 
A similar brass occurs in St. Alban's 
Abbey, with an English translation 
of the inscription. 

Among the pictures are — ^the Death 
of Hippolytus, Bubens ; Holy Family 
(much injured), Luini ; Feast of the 
Oranes, any den; 3 Ceosars, Titian; 
ihe Nativity, Giov. BeUini, In the 
hall is a fine work of Luca ddla 
Botbia, 

£. of the park are the villages of 
QreeU and lAttU Oaddeaden, so called 
from the river Gade, which rises 
near tiie former (see Handbook /or 
Herts). 

34 m. On W. 1 m. is Marstoorth, 



with a Perp. ch., chiefly remarkable 
for its 17th-cent. Brass for Edmund 
West, serjeant-at-law, 1681. He is 
represented lying in bed clad in 
armour, with his wife and children 
kneeling beside him. 1 m. N.W. is 
Long MarstoUy with a stat. on the 
branch line from Oheddington to 
Aylesbury. The fine C%urcX, origi- 
nally E. E., has had the chancel re- 
stored, and a painted window erected 
by Her Majesty, in memory of Mr. 
Nield, who left her his large property 
some years ago. 

35 m. On E. 1 m. is the fine cruci- 
form Churck of Ivinghoe, with central 
tower and low spire. It ia of Dec. 
architecture, replacing an earlier edi- 
fice believed to have been built by 
Henrv of Blois, Bp. of Winchester, 
and brother of Kmg Stephen. In 
the chanc^ is an effigy in priest's 
robes, known by the inhabitants as 
** Grandfather Greybeard." It has 
been said to be Henry of Blois, but 
is more probably that of Peter de 
Ghaceporc, Rector of Ivinghoe, 1241- 
54. There is a fine timber roof, a 
rich cinque-cento pulpit, and sev^id 
Brasses, ranging &om 1368 to 1594. 
The village stands among the chalk 
hills, and there is a very agreeable 
walk or drive to S^Uesborough, 3 m. 
N.E. The fine Perp. Church stands 
on a hill ; it has a lofty tower, which 
was once surmounted by a spire ; but 
that was destroyed by lightning in 
1827, and has not been restored. The 
chancel has stalls and miserere seats ; 
and there are still some Brasses, 
dating from 1540 to 1647 ; but the 
most remarkable have been removed 
to Ashridge (ante). 

36 m. Ch&idington Junction 8tai, 
Hence is a branch line to Aylesbury 
of 7^ m., with stat. at Marston Gate 
{ante). (For Aylesbury see Bte. 14.) 
The Perp. ch. of Oheddingtop has 
been /estored by Street, 1 m. N. is 
Mentinore, with a Dec. and Perp. ch., 
restored 1858, which has a good open 
oak roof. Mentmore Toujers (Baron 
Meyer de Rothschild, M.P.) is a 
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superb nxansion, built, from the de- 
signs of Sir Joseph Paxton and Q. 
A. Stokes, of Ancaster stone, and 
bears some resemblance to Wollaton 
Hall (see Handbook for NoUs), The 
interior is fitted up with great mag- 
nificence, and the collection of paint- 
ings (chiefly of the French school) and 
Limoges enamels is very fine. In the 
HaU (48 ft. by 40) are 3 oopper-giU 
lanterns, surmounted by the lion 
of St. Mark, made in the arsenal of 
Venice for the use of the Bucentaur 
in 1470; a chimney-piece from the 
house of Rubens at Antwerp, said to 
have been designed by the painter ; 
some fine tapestry, and marbles of 
the 16th oenty. The Great Dining 
Boom has the fittings of the carved 
and gilt room ordered by Louis XIV. 
on the marriage of the Prince de 
Oonti. The Library has a splendid 
collection of majolica and enamels. 
The Morning Boom has some good 
pictures, including a portrait of 
Michael Angelo by Moroni, an ebony 
cabinet presented to Marie de Medicis 
on her marriage with Henry IV., by 
the city of Florence, and other valu- 
able relics. 

The Mentmore Stud Farm^ estab- 
lished 1853, is of great celebrity in 
the sporting world, and has turned 
out many of the best horses which 
have appeared on the turf in the last 
few years. 

38 m. On E. Slapton, with a late 
Dec. and Perp. ch., of which John 
Kemp was rector in 1407 ; he lived 
to become Bp. of London, and Abp. 
of both York and Canterbury, Lord 
Chancellor, and Cardinal (see Hand- 
book for Kent). There is a curious 
Bra88 for Jas. Tomay, yeoman-at- 
arms to Henry VIII. (1519), his two 
wives and nine children ; and a small 
effigy for a priest (1462). 

39 m. On W. 2 m. Wing, one of 
the manors traditionally said to have 
been surrendered by one of the 
Hampdens as amends for a blow 
accidentally inflicted by him with a 



raquet ball on the Black Prince, 
when on a visit with the King at 
Great Hampden. 

•* Tring. Wing, and Xiringhoe^ 
Hampden didibregoe. 
For striking of a blow. 
Ami glad he did escape so." 

Wing Church has been pronounced 
** the most remarkable in the county." 
It has ^* supposed Saxon work, a poly- 
gonal apse elevated, with a crypt 
beneath; the altar-slab remains in 
the pavement, there is a rood-loft 
approached by a spiral staircase in 
the S. wall, and a late brass (* Eocl. 
and Arch. Top. Bucks.*) There are 
several fine monuments for the 
Dormers, once lords of the manor;. 
Sir Robert Dormer, 1552; Sir 
William Dormer (in gilt armour), 
1575 ; and Robert 1st Lord Dormer, 
1617. Beside Brasses of 15th-centy. 
date there is one (1648) with a rhym- 
ing inscription in praise of '^ honest 
old Thomas 0)tes, sometime porter 
at Asoott Hall." 

40^ m. Leighton Junction Stai. 
On E. is a branch (7 m.) to Dun- 
stable. The fine ch. of Leighton 
Buzzard, seen from the stat., is on 
the further side of the river Onse, in 
Beds, and is described in the Hand- 
book for that county. 

4 m. W. is Stewkiey, with a Church 
often pronounoed eqiial to Iffley in 
the richness of its late Norm, deco- 
ration. ^* It has been generally called 
Saxon, but has nothing to distinguish 
it from, many well-known Norm, 
churches." — Biekman. It has a short 
square tower between the nave and 
chancel, the upper part of which is 
surrounded by rows of small pillars 
and interlaced circular arches. The 
roof of the chancel is groined with 
zigzag mouldings. The W. front is 
very rich; the great door, which is 
circular, with zigzag mouldings, has 
figures of dragons within the arch. 
The restoration of this ch. by Street 
in 1862 gave rise to a controversy, 
which may be read at length in 
Gent's Mag. for the period. 
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42} m. On W. Soufbury^ with a 
Dec and Perp. ch^ restored by /Street. 
In this parish is LUcombe House 
(Capt. P. 0. Lovett), a large Eliza- 
bethan mansion, incorporating a 
chapel of the J 4th centy. There are 
several good historical portraits in 
the house, but it is not usually 
shown. 

44 m. On E., Stcke Hammond, a 
small cruciform E. E. and Perp. ch., 
with a fine late Norm, font, and 
Perp. rood-screen; there are some 
small remains of painted glass, and 
a curious poors* box, date 1610. N. 
and S. extend the 3 BnckhiUs, all 
occupying high ground, and described 
in the popular rhyme — 

" Here stand three BriekkiOi all in a row. 
Great Brickhill. Little BrickhUl,and Brick- 
hill of the Bow." 

The ground at Bow Brickhill rises to 
the height of 683 ft. The Churdi of 
Great Brickhill is Perp. ; that of Little 
Brickhill has a Dep. tower ; that of 
Bow Brickhill is Perp. The two 
former have been well restored of 
late years, but the latter stands in 
great need of reparation, little having 
been done since the time of Browne 
Willis the antiquary (a.d. 1757). 

45 m. On W. 2 m. Neufton Limgue- 
ViOe (see Bte. 17). 

46f m. BletcKUy Junction 8taU 
Lines W. to Oxford, &c. (Bte. 17), 
and E. to Bedford, Cambridge, &c. 

The village of Bletchley lies to the 
W. The Perp. Churchy restored in 
bad taste by Browne Willis in 1704, 
has had most of his work undone in 
late years, and is now a handsome 
edifice ; the avenue of ancient yew- 
trees is very striking. Notice in the 
interior the tomb of Bichard Lord 
Grey de Wilton, 1442, who is buried 
here with his son and grandson ; a 
carious brass tablet to Dr. Sparke, 
rector in 1616, and an incised slab 
for Eev. E. Tayler, 1693. 

1 m. N. rt. 1 m. is Fermy Stratford, 
once remarkable for its inns, being 
on Uie old highway to London. The 



ch., dedicated to St. Martin, contains, 
beneath tiie altar, the grave of 
Browne Willis the antiquary, and 
was rebuilt (1724) by him, in memory 
of his grandfather, whose portrait he 
placed over the entrance, with some 
verses to his memory. Very con- 
siderable additions have been made 
to the original edifice. 

N.E. of Fenny Stratford are some 
interesting churches. WalUm (2 m.) 
is Dec., with a cornice composed of a 
hoUow, with grotesque heads at in- 
tervals; there are monuments of 
Bartholomew Beale, 1660; SirThos. 
Pinfold, 1701, with a medallion by 
NoUekem; and Elizabeth Pixe, 1617, 
with the epitaph, — 

" Ellxabetha vale, mea lux, mea vita, qno- 
usque, 
Jungitur in ooelifl, fllia cara vale." 

MUton KwM» (4 m.) has a very 
beautiful Dec. chancel, without the 
admixture of other styles; the W. 
front is modem. Beside a 15th-centy. 
brass, it has a tomb of Lewis Atter- 
bury, rector, 1693, father of Bp. At- 
terbury, who was bom here 1662. 

51^ m. On E. BradweU {8tat.)y with 
a restored E. E. and Dec. ch. ; there 
are some remains of Bradwdl Abbey , 
founded in the reign of Stephen, and 
now used as a farm-house. A suburb, 
called New BradweU, is mostly occu- 
pied by tiie Wolverton rly. works, 
and a ch. and schools (by Street) 
have been erected for the population 
connected with them. 

52^ m. Wolverton Junction Stat 
A branch (4 m.) runs off, on N.E., to 
Newport Pagnell (Bte. 18a). The 
village, 1 m. W., has a pseudo-Norm, 
ch. built in 1815, and at New Wol- 
verton is a modem E. E. one. The 
population is mainly in the employ 
of the L. and N.-W. Rly., and there 
ia a model lodging-house, science 
and art institute, &c. 

2 m. W., on the Ouse, is Stony Strat- 
ford (Pop. 2000). It stands on the 
Ouse, over which a substantial 
bridge leads into Northamptonshire. 
There were formerly 2 churches here, 
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but only the tower remains of St. 
Mary Magdalene, the body of the ch. 
having been burnt in 1742, and not 
rebuilt ; the tower is good Perp. St. 
Giles, originally a ohantry chapel, has 
also a good tower, built 1487, out the 
rest is in the style of the Georgian 
era (1776). The trade of the town 
has decayed, as Wolverton has risen, 
and one of the principal inns has 
been converted into a middle-class 
school. One of the Eleanor crosses 
stood in the town, but was destroyed 
in 1646. In this neighbourhood 
Edward IV. is traditionally said to 
have first met Elizabeth Woodville, 
and a " Queen's Oak" is still pointea 
out. Here also the young Edward V. 
was seized by Bichard Duke of 
Gloucester, who at the same time 
arrested Lord Rivers, Sir Richard 
Grey, and other partisans of the 
Woodvilles. 

** Last night I heard they lay at Stony Strat- 
ford.*^ Biduard HI., scene iv, 

3 m. S.W. is Beachampton, where 
the Bennetts long had a manor, of 
which the great hall still remains. 
The Dec. and Perp. ch. contains the 
tomb of Sir Simon Bennett, a bene- 
£Btctor of University College, Oxford, 
and a curious Brass for William 
Bawdyn, blacksmith, 1600. 

54^ m. CasUethorpe^ an E. E. ch., 
adjoining the site of a strong for- 
tress of the Mauduits, demolished in 
the time of John. 1^ m. N. is Han- 
dope, once a market town, with a 
fine ch., originally Norm, and E. E., 
but now chiefly Perp., and remark- 
able^ for its lofty spire, rebuilt in 
1804, after having been destroyed 
by lightning. The manor belonged 
in succession to the Mauduits and 
the Beauchamps, earls of Warwick, 
and afterwards was granted to the 
Duke of York who was killed at 
Agincourt. 

59 m. The line crosses into North* 
amptonshire, and reaches at 

60 m. Boade (Stat.). See Hand- 
hock for North Hanti. 



ROUTE 18 a. 

WOLVERTON TO NEWPORT PAGNELL 
AND OLNEY. 

By Rly. and Road. 9 m. 

The line to Newport Pagnell has 
its first Stat at BradfoeU (Rte. 18), 
N. of which is Havershamy with a re- 
stored Dec. and Perp. ch. There is a 
fine alabaster altar-tomb, believed to 
be for Elizabeth Lady Clinton, d. 
1423. She was the heiress of the 
De la Plaunches, one of whom had 
licence to orenellate his house at 
Haversham in 1304. There is also 
a Bra88 for Alice Payne, 1427 ; and 
another for John Maunsell, 1605, 
ornamented with a skeleton, and 
with the age of the. deceased given 
with curious minuteness as 66 years, 
4 months, and 5 days. 1 m. E. is 
the disused church ot Stantonbury ; 
it has a good Norm, ehancel-arch, 
and an E. E. window. It has been 
abandoned since the building of the 
ch. at New Bradwell (Rte. 18). 

3 m. Linford (Stat.). "The ch. 
of Great Linford seems to have been 
fine early Dec., but some trouble 
has been taken to disfigure it as 
much as possible. The piers to the 
nave are cased up in wood, and the 
tracery of all the windows destroyed " 
(*Eco. Top. Bucks'). There still, 
however, remain 3 BrasteSy one of 
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which (for Boger Hunt, 1473) states 
that he payed the ch. 

^m, Newport PagneU(&tAt) The 
line ends here at present, but is in 
progress to Olney and Welling- 
borough (see Handbook for North 
JBantg). 

Newport PagneU {Inru: Anchor, 
Swan) stands on a gentle eminence 
above the Ouse, over which there is 
an old stone bridge, whilst a smaller 
stream, the Lovat, has a light iron 
one (Pop. 3824). The town came 
into the hands of Fulk Paganell 
soon after the conquest, whence its 
second name. It had a castle, which 
was held for the Parliament by Sir 
Samuel Luke, the prototyx)e of Hudi- 
bras. The ditirch is a large edifice, 
with good Perp. tower ; but both N. 
and S. porches are of early date, one 
with groined roof, and the other 
with an E. E. arcade. Kotice in 
the churchyard the epitaph on T. 
A. Hamilton, 1788 ; it is ascribed to 
Cowper. Dissenters are numerous, 
and there is an Independent chapel 
of early date, in which is preserved 
a board, said to have formed part of 
John Bunyan's pulpit. On it is 
feustened a brass plate, with the in- 
scription, &om Cowper : — 

^^ Berere the man, whose Pilgrim merka tiie 
toed. 
And guides the Progress of the soul to 
God.- 

At Green-end, a suburb of the town, 
Dr. Benny, a very eminent medical 
man of the neighbourhood, was, by 
his own desire, buried beside his 
own house, in 1805. 

1 m. S.E. is Tiekford Abbey (B. 
M. O. Massey, Esq.), occupying the 
site of a monastery founded by Hugh 
Paganell, and one of those surren- 
dered to Wolsey for his foundations 
at Oxford and Ipswich. It stands 
in a low situation, liable to inunda- 
tions. The old cemetery has re- 
mained undeseorated, and has con- 
tinued in use as a private burial- 



ground for the successiye owners of 
the property. 

3 m. £. IS North Oratoleu, with a 
fine Dec. and Perp. Churdi, dedicated 
to St. Firmin, a French bishop, the 
patron of a monastery which once 
existed here. The rood-loft remains, 
and the richly-decorated Gothic 
screen. The chancel was built by 
Peter de Guildford, rector, 1321, 
which is oommemorated by the in- 
scription outside : — 

** Petms canoellnm tibi dat Plnnlne novellomt 
£( cum lauderiii Deo, Petri memoreris." 

There is also a fine JBross for Dr. 
John Garbrand, 1589. 

2 m. N.W. is Gayhursl, or Oofhurst, 
with a small oh. rebuilt in the 
Grecian style in 1728. The Manor- 
house (Lord Oarington) is an Eliza- 
bethan buildine. It was the home 
of Sir Everard Digby, whose par- 
ticipation in the Gunpowder Plot 
would have caused its forfeiture, 
had he not taken the precaution of 
making his estates over in trust for 
his infant son. This son was the 
celebrated Sir Eenelm Digby, who 
was bom at Gayhurst, 1604. Cowper, 
who came here from Olney, was in 
ecstasies at the beauty of ihe place. 
^* The situation is happy, the gardens 
elegantly disposed, the hothouse in 
the most flourishing state, and the 
orange-trees the most captivating 
creatures of the kind I ever saw." 
A large edible snail, called Hdix po^ 
matiaj abounds in the woods here, 
but is quite peculiar to the place. 
It was imported from the south of 
France by Sir Eenelm Digby, for 
his wife Venetia, who was in con- 
sumption. These snails are of a 
whitish colour, tinged with red; 
they bury themselves in winter, and 
remain torpid till spring. 

Between Newport PagneU and 
Olney (5 m.) lies a flat marshy dis- 
trict, through which the Ouse slowly 
makes its way. The villages of 
Lathbury, Sherrington^ and Emberton, 
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are met with in the direct roftd ; the 
ch. of the first has a good E. E. 
tower; that of the second is good 
Dec., with a fine Perp. W. window ; 
and the third is Dec., with mnch 
fine work remaining, although the 
windows in the aisles have lost their 
tracery. There is a Brau for John 
Mordan (1410), formerly rector, 
which contains a list of books given 
by him to his own and other 
churches. To the E. of Lathbnrv 
lies Chiehdey^ a good Dec. ch. with 
Perp. tower, and containing some 
brasses of the Caves, formerly lords 
of the manor. Tyringham^ on the 
bank of the river near Gkivhurst, 
has a late Perp. tower, but the rest 
of the ch. is modem. 

9 m. Oiney {Inn : Bull), celebrated 
as the home of the poet Cowper. The 
manor was given at the Conquest to 
Geoffrey, Bp. of Coutanoe, after- 
wards belonged to the Earls of 
Chester, King-making Warwick, the 
Princess Ma^, and Anne of Den- 
mark. The tradition of the country 
is, that lacemaking; was first intro- 
duced here (Pop. 2250). The ch. spire 
(185 ft. high) is conspicuous long 
before reaching the town, which is 
entered by a bridge of four arches 
crossing the Ouse, with several 
smaller ones over the meadow-land 
usiudly flooded in winter, alluded to 
by 0)wper in the lines, — 

" Hark ! 'tis the twanging horn o'er yonder 
bridge, 
That, with its wearisome bnt needfiil length, 
Bestrides the wintiy flood/' 

rt. is the large ch. of SS. Peter 
and Paul, entirely Dec. The pulpit 
is that in which Newton and Scott 
the commentator preached. 

" The town, the most N. in Bucks, 
consists of one long street, the 
houses built of stone, but by far the 
greater number thatched. At one 
comer of the market-place, rather 
taller tlian the surrounding houses, 
is Cowpei'i House, 'which wears a] 



most desolate aspect.' It was en- 
gaged for him in 1767 by his Mend 
Newton (then rector), and wad ' so 
near the vicarage, that by opening 
a door in the gs^en-wall they ooold 
oommunicate without going into the 
street.' Here he was induced by 
Newton to join with him in the 
authorship of the Olney H3rnms. 
* Occurrences here are as rare as 
cucumbers at Christmas,' he wrote 
in one of his letters, but he entered 
upon what he called a decided 
course of Christian happiness ; and 
it was by no means unusual to find 
the man of trembling sensibilities 
praying by the sick-bed of the 
poorest cottager, or guiding the 
devotions of some miserable being 
who attempted to seek Gk)d only 
in the departing moments of exist- 
ence. The town, which Cowper 
describes as * populous, and inha- 
bited chiefly oy the half-starved 
and ragged of the earth,' afforded 
him ample &cilities for usefulness. 
Lacemaking furnished, even to un- 
remitting diligence, so scanty a 
pittance that it was barely suffi- 
cient to maLntain a miseraole ex- 
istence. When a charitable dona- 
tion enabled the poet to provide six 
children with one pair of blankets, 
'they jumped out of their straw, 
caught them in their arms, kissed 
them, blessed them, and danced for 
joy.' The majority of the people 
were brutal in their manners and 
heathenish in their morals. Little 
creatures seven years of age made 
the place resound every evening 
with curses and villanous songs; 
the cottages were disposed in a long 
dreary street, and the tottering mud 
walls and torn thatch of many of 
them were in keeping with the 
wretchedness of the inmates. The 
surrounding meadows were flooded 
during winter; and Cowper was 
often doomed to sit for months over 
a cellar filled with water. The air 
in the rainy season was impregnated 
with the fishy-smelling fumes of the 
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marsh miasma ; and to this he attri- 
buted the slow and spirit-oppressing 
fever which visited all persons who 
remained long in the locality. Yet 
none of these evils had much effect 
upon him during the early years of 
his residence. He was experiencing 
the truth that * the mind is its own 
place/ and the social and spiritual 
advantages he^ enjoyed made Olney 
a heaven to him." 

Chujper*8 Garden is behind his 
house, hut now belongs to a differ- 
ent proprietor ; it is however readily 
shown to visitors. Here is "the 
gravel walk, 30 yards long, which 
afforded but indifferent scope to the 
locomotive faculty, and which yet," 
says Cowper, "was all we had to 
move on for eight months in the 
year." Here is the house in which 
he kept his tame hares, his chief 
amusement. " They grew up under 
his care, and continued to interest 
him for nearly twelve years, when 
the last survivor died quietly of 
mere old age. He has immortalised 
then^ in Latin and in English, in 
verse and in prose. They have been 
represented in prints and cut on 
seals : and his account of them, 
which in all editions of his poemd 
is now appended to their epitaphs, 
contains more observations than had 
ever before been contributed to the 
history of this inoffensive race." In 
this garden also is Cotoper's Summer 
Parlourt concerning which he writes, 
" We eat, drink, and sleep where we 
always did ; but here we spend all 
the rest of our time, and find that 
the sound of the wind in the trees 
and the singing of birds are much 
more agreeable to our ears than 
the incessant barking of dogs and 
ficreaming of children." 

^* At Olney the Ouse changes its 
character; and its course becomes 
80 winding that the distance from 
that place to St. Neot's, which is 
about 20 m. by land, is about 70 m. 



by the stream. This has not escaped 
Drayton in his description of this 
* far wandering ' river : " — 

'• Case having Oalney past, as she were waxed 
mad. 

From her first stayder course immediatelj 
doth gad, 

And in meandering gyres doth whirl her- 
self about, 

That, this way, here and there, back, for- 
ward, in and out ; 

And like a wanton girl, oft doubling in her 
gait, 

lu labyrinth-like turns and twinings in- 
triciite. 

Thro' those rich fields doth run." 

"The walks here are beautiful," 
says Cowper, " but it is a walk to 
get at them. Weston [^Underwood], 
our pleasantest retreat, is 1 m. off, 
and there is not in that whole mile 
so much shade as would cover you. 
Mrs. Unwin and I have for many 
years walked thither every day 
when the weather would permit; 
and, to speak like a poet, the limes 
and elms of Weston can witness 
for us both how often we have 
sighed and said, ^ Oh 1 that our gar- 
den-door opened into this grove or 
into this wilderness,' for we are 
fatigued before we reach them, and, 
when we have reached them, have 
not time to enjoy them." The state 
of the road was often so bad that 
it gave rise to the rhyme introduced 
in one of his minor poems, — 

" Sle, slay, slud, 
Stuck in the mud, 
Oh ! it is pretty to wade through a flood." 

Nevertheless, in Aug. 1780, Cowper 
and Mrs. Unwin thankfully removed 
to Weston, where they lived in a 
house still to be seen on rt. of the 
village. "We dwell," wrote the 
poet, "in a neat and comfortable 
abode in one of the prettiest villages 
in the kingdom. It affords oppor- 
tunity of walking at ail seasons, 
abounding with beautiful grass- 
grounds which encompass it on 
all sides to considerable distance. 
These grounds are skirted by woods 
of great extent." Below, in the 
valley, "Ousels silent tide" flows 
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throngh the green meadows. There 
ia a good view from " the Cliff" — 

*' Whence Ooa^ slow wlndiog through a level 
plain, 
CooductB the eye along her sinnoua oourae." 

nuk, 

Mrs. Unwin's ill-health led to the 

e^t's removal ftom Weston in 1795. 
e had a presentiment that he 
ghould never return, and wrote on 
the window-shutter the two sad lines 
which are still to be seen there : — 

** Farewell, dear Boenee, for ever doeed to 
me; 
Oh I for what sorrows moBt I now exchange 

ye." 

' SouOu^t Life of Cowper,' Quart. Beo, 

Not far from Olney, N., is the wild 
woody tract, called Yardley Chase, 
In it is a great oak, called Judith, 
in remembrance of the niece of the 
Conqueror. This tree Cowper visited, 
and has recorded its measurement 
as 28 ft. 5 in. After his death, a 
poem entitled 'Yardley Oak,* was 
found among his papers, beginning 

** Tbne made thee what thou wast— King of 

the Woods 1 
And Ume hath made tiiee what thou art— 

a cave 
For owls to rooet in I " 

1 m. E. of Olney is Clifton Beynes, 
with an early Dec. Church, In the N. 
wall of the chancel aisle, in a cano- 
pied recess, are two very remarkable 
oaken effigies, supposed to be Simon 
and Margaret de Borard, lord and 
lady of the manor, c. 1267. Under the 
arches between the chancel and its 
aisle are two fine altar-tombs. The 
lower tomb has two hollow oak effi- 
gies, supposed to represent Ralph 
de Reynes and his wife, Amabel 
Chamberlain, 1310 ; the upper, with 



stone effigies of a knight and lady 
and their dog Bo, is believed to be 
that of Sir John Reynes and his wife, 
Catherine Scudamore, 1428. 

Clifton was the home of Lady 
Austen, who, after the departure of 
Newton, was the great friend and 
comforter of Cowper in his solitude 
at Olney, where she eventually be- 
came an inmate of the parsonage. 
It was she who told him the story 
of John Gilpin, to rouse him fr^m 
the dejection into which one day 
she observed him sinking, and he 
turned it into a poem that same 
evening. 

Neioton BhssomviUey 1 m. further 
E., has two fine Dec. windows at 
the £. end ; Brayfield, N., is a plain 
B. B. ch. with good porch; and 
Lavendon has a tower, of the type 
formerly called Saxon. 

On the W. of Olney are Westfm 
UndervDoodj a plain B. E. ch., but with 
Perp. exterior, and having a fine, 
though mutilated. Brass for Lady 
Throckmorton and 5 daughters 
(1571) : 9Jid Bavenstone, once a plain 
B. B. ch., now greatly altered, but 
containing the magnificent tomb of 
Lord Chancellor Pinch, Earl of Not- 
tingham, 1682, in his robes, under 
a canopy. He was remarkable for 
his eloquence, which gained him the 
appellations of the English Koscins 
and the Ehiglish Cicero ; and he has 
been praised by Blackstone as a 
thorough mast^ and zealous de- 
fender of the laws and constitution 
of his country. In the churchyard 
is buried the Rev. Thos. Seaton, 
founder of the annual prize bearing 
his name at Cambridge. 
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Oxfordshire is botmded on the N. and N.W. by Warwickshire, on the 
K.E. by Northamptonshire, on the £. by Bucks, on the S.E., S., and 
S.W. by Berks, and on the W. by Gloucestershire. It contains 739 
sq. m., and at the census of 1871 it had 177,956 inhabitants ; in 1861 
the number was 170,944. It, including the University of Oxford and 
3 boroughs, returns 9 members to Parliament In form it is very- 
irregular ; its greatest length is 48 m. ; and though at its centre, near 
Oxford, its width is only 7 m. across, a few miles higher it is 38 m., 
while at no point below the city is it more than 12 m. 

" Oxfordshire," says Camden, " is a fertile country and plentiful, the 
plains garnished with cornfields and meadows, and the hills beset with 
woods ; stored in every place, not only with com and fruits, but also 
with all kinds of game for hound and hawk, and well watered with 
rivers plentiful offish," a description which Dr. Plot Nat. Hist. Oxford- 
shire ') allows to be true in the main, except that tne woods have been 
destroyed ** in the late unhappy wars,'' adding that the county has 
now " much more cause to brag of its meadows, and abundance of 
pastures, wherein, as in rivers, few counties may be compared, none 
perhaps preferred." 

Oxfordshire is divided from Berks by the Thames, often &ncifully 
called lets, which receives all the other rivers of the county in its 
course — ^viz., 1, the Wtndrmh, " the nitrous Windrush," which rises 
in the Cotswold Hills in Gloucestershire, and passing Burford and 
Witney falls into the Thames at Northmoor after a course of 18 m., 
during which it turns many mills ; 2, the Evenlode, which enters from 
Gloucestershire, receives the Glyme, a tributary of 12 m. long, and 
flowing by Charlbury and Woodstock, falls in near Ensham, after a 
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course within the county of 22 m. ; 3, the Cherwell, which, rising at 
Charwellton in Northamptonshire, and passing Banbury and Adder- 
bury, flows in at Oxford after a course of 30 m. in the county ; 4, the 
Thame, which rises at Stewkley in Bucks, and, first touching the 
county at Thame, falls in at Dorchester, 15 m. lower down. The 
Oxford and Warwick Canal enters the county at its N. extremity, 
and, keeping near the Cherwell, joins the Thames at Oxford. The Gh'eat 
Western Railway traverses Oxfordshire from S. to N., giving off branches 
on W. from Oxford to Witney and to Gloucester and Worcester, and 
8.E. to London, through Thame. The London and North-Western 
enters on E. £rom Bletchley, and has branches to Oxford and to 
Banbury. 

llie ChUtem Hills cross the southern extremity of the county from 
Bucks to Berks, llieir heights were formerly covered by beech-trees, 
which especially flourished in their chalk soil, but the hills are now used 
either as sheep walks or as arable land. The highest point is Nettlebed 
Hill, 820 ft., near which is Nuffield Common, 757 ft. To the E. of 
Oxford the ground rises considerably, its highest points being Beckley 
and Shotover. The N. of the county is flat and iminteresting, and 
its stone-wall fences are dreary to look upon. 

The hilly lands are bleak and exposed, the winds being little checked 
by the low stone boundaries of the fields. The poor chalky soil is late, 
but not unfavourable for agriculture. " The soils may be divided into 
four principal kinds, viz., the red land, 79,635 acres, partly grass, and 
partly fine arable land; the stonebrash, 164,023 acres, chiefly N. of 
Oxford and Witney, and on inferior soil ; the Chiltem chalk, 64,778 
acres, occupying the S. part of the county, and covered with light 
calcareous loam, which is very profitable ; miscellaneous 166,400 
acres.'* 

'* The course of crops on the lighter soils is the 4 years Norfolk rota- 
tion, usually lengthened to 6 years with pulse or oats, or with crops of 
equivalent character ; and on the heavier soils, which have been drained, 
and lie on irretentive subsoils, it is the convertible system, or such as 
divides the whole arable land into moieties, under artificial grass, or 
other rotation crops, and consists usually of, 1, turnips, or other roots ; 
2, barley or oats ; 3 or more years of clover and grass seed ; next wheat, 
and finally beans." 

*' The meadows which lie along the banks of the smaller streams 
generally produce excellent herbage ; but those on the borders of the 
Thames and Cherwell are subject to floods, and an interspersion of 
coarse aquatic plants, which not only deteriorate the herbage, but some- 
times dfunage the cattle which feed upon them.** One may look in 
vain for a milkmaid throughout the county, as that office is always 
allotted to men or boys. Brawn is made in great quantities on the 
large farms, and some of the Oxford college cooks are renowned for the 
excellent quality of what they cure. 

Beside Oxford, Witney, Burford, Woodstock, Chipping Norton, Ban- 
bury, Bicester, Thame, Watlington, and Henley, are the chief places. 
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The principal manufactures are — ^blankets at Witney, plusb and shag 
at Banbury, gloves at Woodstock, woollen cloth (tweeds), girths^ 
and horse-cloths at Chipping Norton; lace is made in some of the 
villages. < 

Shotover Hill, near Oxford, is celebrated as supplying the best ochre 
in the world. Stonesfield is renowned tor the multitude of fossils found 
in its calcareous slate. Burford afibrded the sandstone which Wren 
largely employed in his repair of Westminster Abbey. 

At the time of the Roman invasion Oxfordshire was inhabited by the 
Bobuni, who are said by Camden to have derived their name from 
Dwfh, a British word meaning low, as they always dwelt in the plain. 
The county afterwards formed part of the Roman province of Britannia 
Prima, and the station of Durocomovium was founded where Dor- 
chester now exists. Under the Saxons it became a part of the kingdom 
of Wessex. Birinus converted Cynegils, the king, and became in 638 
the first bishop of Dorchester, a huge see, comprising both Mercia and 
Wessex. In 752 Cuthred of Wessex conquered Ethelbald of Mercia 
on Battle Edge, near Burford; after which Oxfordshire reverted to 
Wessex. In the Danish invasions Oxfordshire was greatly ravaged. 
Henry I. rebuilt the palace of Alfred at Woodstock, and rendered it 
" the first park in England enclosed by a wall." Here in 1163 Henry II. 
received visits from Malcolm King of Scotland, and Rice Prince of 
Wales ; and both Woodstock and Godstow are connected with his love 
of Fair Rosamond. In 1275 Edward I. held a Parliament at Wood- 
stock; and there were bom Edmund of Woodstock, second son of 
Edward I., and Edward the Black Prince and Thomas of Woodstock, 
sons of Edward III. In the reign of Edward II. Aylmer de Valence 
Earl of Pembroke built the castle of Bampton. In 1387 the insurgent 
nobles defeated Vere Earl of Oxford, at Radcot Bridge, on the border 
of the county near Bampton. During the wars of the Roses, in 1469, 
Herbert Earl of Pembroke, a Yorkist, was defeated by the rebels under 
Robin of Redesdale at Danesmoor, and was taken and put to death with 
his brother Sir R. Herbert and ten others. The Princess Elizabeth was 
imprisoned at Woodstock by Mary. 

During the Civil Wars Oxfordshire was frequently a battle-scene. 
On October 23, 1642, the battle of Edgehill was fought on the borders 
of the county, the king having encamp^ the night before on the banks 
of the Cherwell, between Edgecot and Cropredy. In April, 1643, a 
skirmish took place on Caversham Bridge; and two months later, 
June 18th, the Parliamentarians were repulsed by Prince Rupert on 
Chalgrove Field, when John Hampden received the wound of which he 
died six days afterwards at Thame. In 1644 was fought the battle of 
Cropredy Bridge, in which Sir William Waller was defeated, after 
which the king drew off his troops to Deddington, where he slept at 
the parsonage house. In 1645 the Parliamentarians gained a victory 
at Islip Bridge, and Bletchingdon House was forced to surrender after 
a long and gallant defence for the King. Oxford was long the royal 

h^-quarters, but was yielded up to Fairfax, June 24, 1646. 
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Antiquities. — ^At Dorchester, the ancient Doricina, Boman coins and 
other relics have been frequently discoyered. Fine tesselated Roman 

S.yements have been found at Great Tew and Stonesfield. Between 
ongewell and Nuffield is still to be seen a vallum with embank- 
ment, 2^ m. in length, known as Grime's Dyke, or the Devil's Ditch. 
The Icknield Street crossed the county from N.E. to S.W., entering it 
at Chinnor, and leaving it at Goring on the Thames ; the Akeman 
Street entered at Ambrosden, and passed through Chesterton, Eirtling- 
ton, Blenheim Park, and Stonesfield to Asthall, where it crossed the 
Evenlode into Gloucestershire. 

The most remarkable object of antiquity is the circle of stones and 
the cromlech, near Chipping Norton, ^own as the Rollright stones, 
and considered by Bede to be the second wonder in the kingdom. 
Similar relics are the cromlech known as the Hoarstone at Enstone, and 
the scattered stones called the Devil's Quoits at Stanton Harcourt. 

There are but few remains of ancient Castles, Of the Norman castle 
of Oxford there exists, beside the mound, but a single tower, a crypt, 
and a subterranean chamber with a well ; of Banbury only the traces of 
the moat remain. Of the castle of Aymer de Valence at Bampton, 
built in the reign of Edward II., there are some fragments, with a 
chamber, added temp. Henry VII., decorated with the red and white 
roses united. At Broughton some beautiful fragments of the old castle 
adjoin the later building. 

Oxfordshire is rich in fine specimens of later domestic architecture ; 
among which may be mentioned the manor-houses of High Lodge, near 
Woodstock, Asthall, Castleton, Fritwell, Burford Priory, Wroxton 
Abbey, the ruins of Minster Lovell, Stanton Harcourt, with its tower 
and almost unique kitchen, and the old Hall of Mapledurham. Of the 
Churches the most remarkable are — Norm. Iffley ; E, E. ThaTne ; Dec. 
KicUington ; Perp. Ewdme, with its beautiful tombs ; Minister Lovell. 
Mixed, Adderbury, Bloxham, Broughton, Burford, Chipping Norton, 
Cogges, Dorchester, Great Tew, Shiplake, Stanton Harcourt, and 
Witney. The Fonts at Dorchester (lead), Iffley, Thame, Bampton, 
Bloxham, and Ewelme are particularly deserving of notice. The 
Brasses are numerous, and many of them very fine ; and painted Glass 
is frequently met with, though of no especial merit. 

The Views are not remarkable for extent or beauty. Among the 
best may be mentioned that of Oxford from Shotover ; the course of 
the Thames from Shiplake ; and the wooded country seen from Nettlebed, 
and from Stokenchurch ; the latter gives a good idea of the Chiltems. 

Among the Country SeatSy Blenheim stands pre-eminent for its 
superb park ; Blandford is little inferior ; Kirtlington, Middleton Stony, 
Nuneham Courtenay, Shirboume, and Thame, though fine, are not 
.comparable with either. 

The whole course of the Thames from Oxford to Henley furnishes a 
succession of excellent subjects for the pencil, but the rest of the county 
can hardly be styled picturesque. The park at Blenheim contains some 
fine scenery, as does that at Nuneham Courtenay, though in neither 
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case can the buildings be commended. On the other hand, Broughton 
Castle, Fritwell Manor-house, Minster Lovell, Stanton Harcourt, and 
the market-house at Watlington, will repay the labour of the artist 



The Citt of Oxford. 

Fanciful antiquaries have united to make Oxford the younger brother 
of Troy, and of course much older than Rome. One of tiiem, John 
Rous, of Warwick, who wrote in the time of Henry VII., gravely asserts 
that the city was built 1009 b.c. by Memphric, King of the Britons, 
when it was called Caer Memphric in his honour, which name was 
changed to Bellositum, and afterwards to Rhydichen, the Celtic for a 
ford of oxen ; others have argued that it is mentioned under the British 
name of Caer-Pen-hal goit, a city on an eminence between two rivers, 
and adorned with woods. Others again consider it to have been a 
Roman city; but the absence of Roman remains, and its position^ 
remote from their great roads, render this very improbable. 

Even the legendary history of Oxford begins only in 727, when 
Frideswide, daughter of Didan, governor of Oxford, embraced a religious 
life, with twelve maidens her companions. About this time her mother 
Safirida, died ; and her father, seeking consolation from a work of piety, 
employed himself in the construction of a convent within the precincts 
of the city, of which he appointed her the abbess. 

Alfred the Great is said by some writers to have resided at Oxford, 
and also to have had a mint there, which tradition places on the site of 
New Inn Hall, but the first historical reference which we have is in the 
Sazon Chronicle, under 912, where we read that Edward the Elder 
took possession of Oxford in that year, on the death of ^thered of 
Mercia. •* A great Witenagem<5t was held this year (1016) at Oxford, 
a city whose renown as the seat of a great' University belongs to later 
times, but which the whole course of these wars shews to have been 
already a place of considerable importance. Its importance, however, 
would seem to have been comparatively recent. The first mention of 
Oxford in the Chronicle counts about 100 years before this time, when 
it appears as one of the chief acquisitions of Edward the Elder. As a 
frontier town of Mercia and Wessex, we might have expected to find 
far earlier mention of it ; but in more ancient times the now utterly 
insignificant Bensington (see the Chronicles in the years 571 and 777) 
seems to have been the chief military post of the frontier, while the 
now no less insignificant Dorchester was the ecclesiastical capital of a vast 
diocese, of which the diocese of Oxford, as it stood before recent changes, 
formed only a small portion. Oxford, however, was now a place of 
note ; in the new nomenclature of Mercia it had given its name to a 
shire ; it had been taken, retaken, and burned in the wars of Sw^en ; 
and it must have derived some further importance from the possession 
of the minster of the local saint Frithswyth. That mmster, after an 
unusual number of changes in its foundation, has at last settled down 
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into the twofold office of the cathedral church of the modem diocese 
and the chapel of the largest college in the University." (j&\ A, IVee- 
marly * The Norman Conquest.'^ The Danes burnt the city more than 
once, but it continued a royal residence, and was the scene of many 
important events. The Witan met at Oxford in 1013, 1015, 1018, 
1022, 1026, and 1036; and here occurred the death of Harold 
Barefoot. After the Norman conquest, Itibert d*Oiley built the castle ; 
and his nephew, also named Robert, received into it the Empress 
Maud, who was there besieged by Stephen. When the garrison was 
reduced to extremity by famine, Maud escaped on foot across the frozen 
river (Dea 20, 1142), with only three attendnnts, and reached Walling- 
ford in safety. Edith, the wife of the second Robert d'Oiley, founded 
the magnificent abbey of Osney on an island W. of the city. The 
palace of Beaumont was built by Henry J., 1132; Henry U. often 
occupied it, and his sons Richard and John were bom there. 

In 1190 a dreadful fire occurred, which destroyed most of the wooden 
houses, and led for the first time to the erection of houses of stone. In 
1209 a quarrel arose between the townsmen and the students, when the 
summary execution of three of the latter by the citizens, in revenge for 
the death of a woman who was accidentally killed by one of their com- 
panions, led to the retirement of the whole uuiverhity, and to the city 
being laid under an interdict by the pope, who relieved the professors 
from their obligation of teaching in it. This was found to be so great a 
loss that, to induce them to return, the citizens consented, by way of 
penance, " to go to all the city churches, with whips in their hands, 
barefooted, and in their shirts, and there pray for the benefit of abso- 
lution from every parish priest, repeating the penitential psalms, and to 
pay a mark of silver per annum to the students of the hall peculiarly 
injured.** In the succeeding reign of Henry ill. (to which period belong 
the famous Provisions of Oxford), when the number of students is said 
to have marvellously increaf^ed, these town and gown hostilities were 
almost incessant; and it was long before the bitter feeling died away. 
Except its military occupation during the Great Rebellion, and the 
holding of a parlinment there by Charles II. in 1681, Oxford has no 
modern history ; the visit of the Allied Sovereigns in 1814, that of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in 1863, and the controversies that have 
agitated the University, having little reference to the city. Its popu- 
lation has steadily increased, from 12,279 in 1801 to 31,554 in 1871 ; it 
has a handsome Town Hall, with a free public library. The drainage, 
once very defective, has been greatly improved ; there are large piles of 
building on the newest plans for the labouring p(>pulation, and rows 
of handsome dwellings in the suburbs, and Oxford holds, independ- 
ently of the University, a high place among English cities. 

The Univebsity. 

Thomas Kay, orCaius as he is styled, who was Master of University 
GoU^e from 1561 to 1572, published a book 'to prove that his Atuja 
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Mater was founded by certain Greek professors who accompanied 
Bnitos the Trojan to Britain. More moderate writers are content 
with Alfred as their founder, and this conclusion has been pretty 
generally accepted (unless by Cambridge men), although there is no 
authenticated history which mentions him as such. The Annals of 
Hyde Abbey, Winchester, speak of him at Oxford listening to the 
teaching of its earliest professors, St. Grymbald and St. Neot, teachers 
of theolc^y, and Asser, the teacher of grammar and rhetoric ; but as the 
earliest MS. ihat we possess is not older than the time of Hichard II., 
its evidence is of doubtful value. 

The earliest provisions for education in Oxford were lodging-houses 
for students, which took the name of Halls, and of which more than 
100 are mentioned in mediaaval documents. Down to the time of 
Henry m. the University continued to increase and prosper. In 1229 
the disputes, which had always existed between the University and the 
town, became so violent that the students abandoned the place, and 
1000 students of Paris, who had quarrelled with their own townspeople, 
came over at the invitation of Henry III., and settled at Oxford in their 
place. In 1260 the original Oxford students founded a new seminary at 
Northampton, from which, however, they were soon recalled by the 
entreaties of the people of Oxford, and the command of the king. What 
was till very recently the model of collegiate education both in Oxford 
and Oambridge, was supplied a few years after their return, by a code of 
statutes drawn up by Bishop Walter de Merton, originally for the college 
which still bears his name, but speedily adopted by the others, and by 
the subsequent foundations. During the reign of Kdward III. con* 
fiicts between the town and University again raged with fury. Of one 
particularly fierce conflict, in 1354, when 62 students are said to have 
heen killed, a recollection is maintained at the present day by the 
custom of Queen's and some other colleges carefully keeping their gates 
closed during dinner and supper, *' not only to secure their plate, but 
chiefly to secure themselves.^ — Pointer's Oxon, Acad, 

In the reign of Richard IL, the University was agitated by the con- 
troversies relating to the doctrines of Wicklifle ; in that of Henry VII. 
Erasmus came and revived the study of Greek ; in the 16th century 
the Keformers struggled and sufTered, but eventually triumphed. Q'he 
University vigorously upheld the cause of Charles I., and the modem 
charact^ of the bulk of the plate of the colleges still bears witness to 
their senerosicy in his behalf.* Puritan misrule succeeded ; and this 
was followed by the still greater trial of having to withstand the illegal 
proceedings of James II. Georges I. and II. made some efforts to con- 

* At the Architectaral Congrees held at Oxford In June, 1859, most of the ancient plate 
of the colleges was exhibited. Among the more noUceable objects were :•— A gold grace cup 
and two gold salt-celiara, I4th oenty., ftom New College ; founder's cup, and a 14th<enty. 
German cup^ flrum>Vadhun; founder's cup, and Bp. Carpenter's gold muunted cup, fh>m 
Oriel ; founder's saltcellar fh)m Corpus ; a gold-mounted bom, presented by (i^ueen niilippa, 
aiid a silver trumpet (still la use to summon to dinner), from Queen's. Of modem plate', 
Magdalen exhibited a gold Restoration cup, the silver-gilt cup presented by Dr. Johnson, and 
a gt>(d salver, the gift of the Emperor Nicholas to its President, Dr. Routh. The rest of the 
modem plate does not call fbr resiark. 

[Berks, <fec.] i 
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ciliate the University, but many years elapsed ere the old attacbment 
to the house of Stuart died out ; many of the most noted Nonjurors 
belonged to Oxford. 

The precise dates of the foundation of the Colleges are in many cases 
doubtful ; it must therefore suffice to say that University, Balliol, and 
Merton, are of the 13th century ; Exeter, Oriel, Queen's, and New, of 
the 14th ; Lincoln, All Souls, and Magdalen, of the 15th ; Brasenose, 
Corpus Christi, Christ Church, Trinity, St. John's, and Jesus, of the 
16th ; Wadham and Pembroke of the 17th ; Worcester, of the 18th ; 
and Keble, of the 19th. 

The University at the present day consists of 19 Colleges and 5 Halls, 
with the addition of the recently founded College in memory of Keble, 
having upwards of 8,000 members on their books ; and, in virtue of 
recent legislation, there are also "unattached students" — i.«,, young: men 
not subject to the whole academic discipline, but they are as yet few in 
number (under 100). The chief difference between Colleges and Halls 
is, that the former are incorporated bodies, possessed of estates and riehts 
of patronage, whilst the latter are not incorporated. The University as 
a whole is a corporate body, which returns two members to Parliament, 
and is known by the title of the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of 
the University of Oxford, Its chief officers are — the Chancellor (M&rqriis 
of Salisbury), chosen for life, but only appearing upon special occasions ; 
tJie High Steward (Earl of Carnarvon), who may be called upon to hear 
and determine capital causes according to the laws of the land and 
privileges of the University, and who holds the University Court-leet 
at the appointment of the chancellor or vice-chancellor ; the Vice- 
chancellor, a head of a college, nominated annually, but usually holding 
office for four years ; the Proctors, two in number (distinguished by their 
black velvet sleeves), elected annually to attend to the discipline of 
the students under the degree of M.A., administrators of the discipline, 
and in all respects the acting magistrates. The Visitor oi the University 
is supposed to be the Crown. 

The constitution of the University and of the Colleges has of late 
undergone several important changes. From the chancellorship of 
Archbishop Laud (1630-41), to the year 1854, the executive government 
of the University was vested in a board, consisting of the Vice-Chance I lor, 
the two Proctors, and the Heads of Houses, called the Hebdomadcil Boards 
from its weekly meetings. The collies were governed by statutes, framed 
at the time of their res^^ective founders, though in some degree modified 
in practice to meet the changes introduced into the University by the 
Keform;ition and the lapse of time. In the year. 1850 a royal Commis- 
sion was issued to report on the best means of adapting the statutes, 
both of the University and of the Colleges, to the wants of the present 
age. On this report was founded an Act of Parliament in 1854 (17 and 
18 Vict. c. 81), which, partly by its own provisions, and partly through 
the operation of a Commisbion, has effected many important changes. 

For the former Board, a Behdoniadal Council was substituted, of 
very different composition — viz., 6 Heads of Houses, 6 Professors, and 
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6 members of Convocation, all elected by Congregation, with the addi- 
tion of 5 ex-officio members. The CJongregation is a body of ancient 
date, which now consists of the chief functionaries of the University, 
and of all resident Masters and Doctors, and has the right of discuss- 
ing in English the measures proposed to it by the Hebdomadal 
Council. These, if adopted by Congregation, must receive their final 
sanction from the governing body of the whole University, which, 
under the name of Convocation, still remains comparatively unaltered. 
It consists of all Doctors and Masters, resident or non-resident, and 
has the right of discussing in Latin (unless the Chancellor, or on some 
occasions the Vice-Chancellor, permits the use of the English lan- 
gu£^e) the measures which are brought before it, and which it then 
finally rejects or approves. It also has the right of electing the bur- 
gesses for the University, as well as some of the Professors. The Vice- 
Chancellor singly, or the Proctors jointly, have a right of veto on any 
measure as it passes through this body. The joint veto of the Proctors 
has been exercised of late years on two or three memorable occasions. 

Under the same Act of Parliament the statutes of the College have 
also been altered to meet modem views. Thus, restrictions of kindred 
and locality, by which the choice to many of the fellowships and 
scholarships in Oxford was fettered, have been, with few exceptions, 
abolished; the imposition of oaths injurious to the public interest 
has been prohibited as illegal ; and professorships have in several in« 
stances been endowed with the proceeds of college fellowships. All tests 
have been removed from the University up to the passing of the degree 
of fi.A.; but that of M.A. is still confined to members of the Church of 
England. 

The first Examination which a young man encounters is imposed, 
not by the University, but by the College into which he seeks admis- 
sion, unless he enters as an unattached student, for which case si^ecial 
provision is made. When he has passed this he is " matriculated " into 
the University itself. There are i Terms yearly, and at the end of the 
6th or 8th the student goes up for his first public examination. The 
University examinations date in their present form from the beginning of 
this century, but have passed through several modifications. The first 
is termed " KespomionSf or in more popular language ** the Little Go,^ 
or " SmallsP The second, which consists chiefly of Scholarship and 
Mathematics, is called " the First FuMic Examination,^ or in popular 
language " Moderations,^^ or " ModsJ* The third, which is called ** the 
Sfcond Public Examination^ or in popular language " the Great Go^^ 
or " Greats^ formerly required the passing in two out of four schools, 
one being necessarily Classics, the other either Mathematics, Modem 
History and Law, or Natural Science, before a degree could be taken, 
but this is now modified. Both in the first and second public examina- 
tiuns honours are given. On passing the last of these examinations the 
degree of B.A. is obtained. The degree of M,A, is conferred, without 
further examination, at the end of three years. It is distinctive of 
Oxford, as contrasted with Cainbridge examinations, that they are 
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partly carried on orally : to this part the public are admitted. Beside 
the honours obtained in these examinations, there are several University 
distinctions, such as scholarships for proficiency in the various branches 
of knowledge, and prizes for compositions in prose and verse. No 
less than 44 Professors and 5 Teachers of languages are attached to the 
University, but the principal instruction given to undergraduates is 
within their own colleges, the University merely appointing and direct- 
ing the examinations necessary to the attainment of a degree. 

The titles of the Heads of Eoiuea are various. Christ Church: is 
governed by the Dean of the Cathedral ; Merton, New, All Souls, Wad- 
ham and Keble, by Wardens ; University, Balliol and Pembroke, by 
Masters ; Magdalen, Corpus, Trinity, and St. John's, by Presidents ; 
Oriel, Queen's, and Worcester, by Provosts; Exeter and Lincohi by 
Hectors ; Brasenose, Jesus, and all the Halls, by Principals, 

In former days there were many remarkable Customs prevailing in 
the University, each college having some peculiar to itself. They are 
enumerated in Pointer, but most of them have now passed away. Of 
those that remain, the chief perhaps are, the boar's head at Christmas, 
and the needle and thread on New Year's Day (Queen's); the singing 
of the mallard song is only on All Souls' Day ; and the Hymn on 
May-morning on the top of the tower TMagdalen). 

To enumerate the eminent men who nave been educated at the various 
Colleges, would be to name the most prominent characters in all periods 
of English history. It may therefore suffice to remark, that from the 
time of William I. to the present day, princes are to be found on the 
roll ; the late King of Holland was educated at Christ Church, so was 
also the Prince of Wales ; Prince Hassan of ^Egypt is now a member of 
the same College. On the list of Chancellors is found, to go no further 
back than the reign of Elizabeth, Dudley, Earl of I^icester, Sit 
Christopher Hatton, Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, Archbishop Laud^ 
William and Philip, Earls of Pembroke, Oliver and Bichard Cromwell, 
Lord Clarendon, James Butler, Duke of Ormond, who with his two 
grandsons, held the office for 90 years (1669-1759), Lords North and 
Grenville, the Duke of Wellington, and the late Earl of Derby. 



SKELETON TOUR. 

Day. 

1. Rly. to Henley. Road to Dorchester. (Rte. 20.) 

2. By road to Oxford. (Rte. 20.) 

3. 4, 5. At Oxford. (Rte. 19.) 

6, 7, 8. Excursions (see pp. 220-242.) 

9. Rly. to Witney. Road to Bampton. (Rte. 25.) 

10. Road to Barford and Chipping Norton. (Rtes. 25, 26.) 

11. Road to Banbury by Deddington. (Rte. 24.) 

12. Rly., Banbury to Oxford, (Rte. 24.) 

13. Rly., Oxford to Thame. (Rte. 22.) 

14. Road, by Chinnor and Stokenchurch to Wycombe. (Rte. 21.) 
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ROUTE PAGE 

19 London to Oxford .... 173 

L Colleges, p. 178. II. Chur- 
ches, p. 212. III. Other 
Objects of Interest, p. 214. 
Excursions, p. 220. Blen- 
heimy p. 236. 

20 Henley to Oxford by Road : 

Rotherfield, Ewelme, Ben- 
smgton, Dorchester . . . 242 

21 High Wycombe to Oxford by 

Road: Stokenchurcliy Great 
Mxtton 246 

Thame to Oxford : Mycote 
Park^Albury, Wheatley , . 248 

Watlmgton to Oxford by 
Road : FyrUm, Shirboume 
Castlej the Britwella, Chal- 
grovey Chiselhamptonf Gar- 
sington, Cowley .... 250 
24 Oxford to Cropredy : KidHnQ' 
ton, Bousham, Deddington, 
Adderbwy, Bloxham, Ban- 



22 



23 



BOUTE PAGE 
bury, Broughton Castle, 
Wroxton Abbey, Hamcell 
Castle 254 

25 Oxford to Witney and Bur- 

ford: Tamton, JSynsham, 
[_Coggs, Ducklington, Bamp' 
ton-in-the-Bush, Black Bour- 
ton']f Minster Lovell . . . 264 

26 Oxford to Chipping Not ton: 

Stonesfield, Charlbury, Bland- 
ford Park, Wychwood 
Foreit, Shipton, Churchill, 
Bollright Stones, Hook Nor- 
ton 271 

27 Oxford to Chipping Norton 

by Road: Nether Kiddinq- 
ton, Ditchiey, SpUshury. Eu' 
stone. Great Tew, Heythorpe, 
Cold Norton 277 

28 Oxford to Laurdon : Bicester, 

Middleton Stony, Cavers- 
field 280 



ROUTE 19. 

LONDON TO OXFORD. 
G. W. Ely. 63J m. 

(For the journey to Didcot Junc- 
tioQ, 53i m. from Paddington Station, 
see Rtes. 4, 11.) 

The rly. leaves the main line by a 
sharp turn to the N., and the Sino- 
dun hills near Dorchester soon come 
in view. At 55^ m. the Thames is 
crossed into Oxfordshire, and on 
W. a range of Grothic buildings is 
seen in the midst of a treeless land- 
scape. This is CtiUiam College (Prin- 
cipal, Rev. J. Ridgway, 6.D.)» a 
training school for schoolmasters, 



founded by Bishop Wilberforce 1853, 
and capable of containing 130 stu- 
dents. It consists of a chapel, hall, 
practising school, dormitory, and 
Principars lodge. (/. Clarke^ archi- 
tect.) 

56^ m. Ctdham (Stat.) The ch., a 
small cruciform building of mixed 
style, with Perp. tower, stands near 
the river, 1 m. W. On crossing the 
Thames into Berkshire, notice the 
view, E., of the fine woods of Nune- 
ham Courtenay (Exc. b from Oxford), 
and, W., of the spire of St. Helen's, 
Abingdon. 

57i m. Abingdon Road Junction, 
whence is a Branch Line to Abing- 
don. (Rte. 8.) 

1. Radley College (Rev. C. Martin). 
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The (quaint red buildings rise behind 
the village and ch. (Rte. 8.) 

rt. Sandford Ch., on a hill above 
its picturesque Lasher; and monu- 
ment to Gaisford and Phillimore. 
drowned there while bathing (Exc. 6. 
from Oxford.) 

61 m. 1. on the hill-side Bagley 
Wood. rt. Ijljiey : the Norm. ch. tower 
rises from the trees above an old 
water-mill. Near this the line to 
London through Thame runs off. 
(Rte. 22). 

The towers and spires of Oxford 
begin to rise above the green willows 
on the E. bank of the river. That 
furthest to the rt. is the tower 
of MagdaleU) whence the eye wan- 
ders by the dome of the Badcliffe, 
the spire of St. Mary's, and the 
towers of All Souls and of Merton, 
till it rests upon the great mass of 
Christ Ch., with its cathedral spire 
rising above Wolsey's hall and the 
dome-capped tower of Tom Gateway. 



The rly. again crosses the river 
and re-enters Oxfordshire immedi- 
ately before reaching the town. On 
the 1. flat marshy meadows stretch 
away to the low hills, which are 
clothed with the woods of Wytham. 
A sheet of water, formed by acci- 
dental opening of springs in making 
the line, and hence styled the Kail- 
way Lake, is next passed, with the 
ch. of St. Thomas (^d) on E., and 
we enter at 

63^ m. Oxford Station, which, 
with the adjoining one belonging 
to the London and North- Western 
Rly., occupies part of the site of 
Rewley Abbey, founded by Edmund, 
Earl of Cornwall. From the G. W. 
stat. there are trains to London, 
via Thame (Rte. 22), to Worcester 
(Rte. 26;, and to the North (Rte. 24). 
From the L. and N. W. Stat, to 
Bletchley, where the main line is 
joined ^Rtes. 17, 28). 



St. Alban Hall, 187. 
Aldrich, Dean, church built 

by, 213 
Alfred claimod as the founder 

of the Univerbity, 167, 177, 

189 
Allied SovereignB, visit of the, 

168 
All Souls' College, 188 
Approach from Station, 175 
Asbmolean Museum, 202 
Bacon's (Friar) Study, 219 
Balliol College, 207 
Bocardo, 217 
Bodleian Library, 198 
Botanic Garden, 195 
Brasenose Coll^^ 197 
Broad Street, 177 
Broad Walk, Christ Church, 

183 
Canterbury Quadrangle, 183 
Carfax, 218 
Castle, the, 214 
Cathedral, 180 
Chapter-house, 182 
Chicheley, Abp., founder of 

All Souls' College, 188 
Christ Church College, 178 



OXFOED. 

iNrEX. 

Christ Church Hall, 179; 
Charles I.'s Parliament 
there, 180 
Christ Church Meadows, 183 
Churches : — 

St. Aldate's, 214 

All Saints, 213 

St. Barnabas, 214 

St Giles, 213 

HolywelU 195 

St Martin, 218 

St Mary Magdalen, 214 

St Mary the Virgm, 212 

St Michael, 214 

St Peter in the East 213 

St. Philip and St. James, 
214 

St Thomas the Martyr, 
214 
City Walls, their course, 215 
Commemoration, the, 203 
Conduit the, 218 
Convocation House, 200 
Com Exchange, 219 
Com Market 217 
Corpus Christi College, 184 
Cranmer, Abp., memorial to, 
214 



Crown Inn, 217 

Dates of late Gothic build- 
ings, 177 

Dead Man's Walk, Christ 
Church Meadows, 184 

Deanery, Christ Church, 182 

Divinity School, 199 

St Edmund Hall, 19^ 

Elizabeth, Queen, at Christ 
Church. 179 

Examinations, 171, 198 

Excursions. 220, 242 

Exeter College, 201 

Folly Bridge, 219 

Frewen Hall. 211 

St Frtdeswide, 181 

Gates, 215 

Grand-Pont Bridge, 219 

Great Bell of Oxford, 179 

Heads of Houses, titles of, 172 

Heber's Tree^ 197 

Henry, Prince, at Queen's 
College, 

High Street, 176 

Hhits for Visitors, 176 

History of the City, 167 

Univer- 
sity, 168 
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Horse Path, Chriist Church 

Meadows, 184 
Inns^ 175 
James II., his attack on the 

rights of Magdalen College, 

193 
Jesas College, 201 
Sl John's College, 208 
Johnsr>n, Dr., at Pemhroke 

College, 211 
Keble College, 205 
Kettel Hall, 206 
King's (Bp.) Mouse, 219 
Ldcordaire, Pfere, on Oxford, 

176 
Latimer,Bp-, memorial to, 214 
Latin Chapel, in the Cathe- 

dral, 182 
Lincoln College, 200 
London and County 

219 
Lonxwall Street, 195 
Magdalen Bridge, 176 

College, 191 

School, 195 

HaU, 191 

Walks, 193 



Bank, 



Martyrs' jMemorial, 214 

St. Mary Mall, 187 

Maud's Chapel, in the Castle, 

215 
Merton College, 186 



Michael Angf'lo, original 

drawings of. 210 
Mint set up in New Inn HaU, 

211 
Monastic remains, 215 
Newa)llege, 195 
New Inn Hall. 211 
New Museum, 2»)4 
Observatory, tlie, 216 
Old Clarendon Printing Office, 

203 
Oriel College, 187 
Osney Abbey, 216 

town, 215 

Oxford Union Club^ 217 
Palace, the, 16S, 2i4 
Parks, the, 204 
Peckwater (Quadrangle, 183 
Pembroke College, 211 
Penniless Porch, 218 
Physic Garden, 195 
Picture Gallery, Bodleian, 

199 
Pig Market, 199 
Plate, ancient, of the Colleges, 

169 
Post Office, 219 
Proscholium, 199 
Public lilxurainations, 198 
Queen's College, 190 
RadclifTe Infirmary, 216 
■ Library, 197 



Rafa?lle, original drawinjrs of. 

Railway Luke, 174 [2u9 

stations, 174 

Rewley Abbey. 216 

Ridley, Bp , memorial to, 214 

Royal visitors, 179 

livings' Bank. 219 

Schools, the, 198 

bhops, 219 

Show Sunday, 183 

Slaying Lane, 218 

Stodley's Hall, 219 

Taylor Buildings, 209 

Theatre, 202 

'lom (Jateway, 179 

Town and Gown tights, 218 

Town Hall, 219 

Trinity College, 206 

Univorsiiy, question of date 
of foundation. 168. 177, 183 

University College, 188 

Gallants, 209 

Press, 216 

Wadham College, 203 

Wales, Prince and Princess 
of, visit, 16S 

Wesley, John, at Lincoln 
College, 200 

Whitfield. George, at Pom- 
broke College, 211 

Wolse>'6 Almshouses, 213 

Worcester College, 210 



{Inns: the Eandolph, a Gothic 
building, at the ocrrner of Beaumont 
Street, the best; the Clarendon (for- 
merly the Star), in the Commarket, 
very good; the Mitre, in the High 
Street; tlie King's Arms, iu Broad 
Street, both comfortable. 

The approach from the station is 
through a poor suburb and narrow 
streets. An air of antiquity, however, 
prevails, and when the visitor reaches 
either High Street or Broad Street 
he finds bimself amid palatial col- 
leges, with Gothic halls and chapels, 
some with towers, others with spires, 
wlio^ delicate pinnacles stand out 
brightly against the sky, while 
the grey masses below are brr>ken 
by tue brilliant green of trees or 
luxuriant gardens. The crumbling 
stone of which the majority of ihe 
*ditice8 are built gives an appear- 
ance of rtge even to buildings of mo- 
<ieru date ; and the aoculemical cos* 
tiirae 80 frequently seen in the 
streets, imparts an additional interest 



and picturesqueness for the passing 
stranger, unaccustomed to University 
life. To one just hurried by train 
from London, the impression pro- 
duced by the first sight of Oxfoi^ is 
most striking. " From noise, glare, 
and brilliancy, the traveller comes 
upon a very different scene— a mass 
of towers, pinnacles), and spires, ris- 
ing in the bosom of a valley, from 
groves which hide all buildings but 
such as are consecrated to rome wise 
and holy purpose. The same river 
which in the metropolis is covered 
with a forest of mastd and siiips. here 
gliding quietly through meadows, 
with fccarcely a sail upon it — dark 
and ancient edifices clustered to- 
gether in forms full of richness and 
beauty, yet solid as if to lat for 
ever; such as become institutions 
raised not for the vanity of the 
builder, but for the benefit of coming 
ages; streets, almost avenues of 
edifices which elsewhere would pass 
for palaces, but all of them dedicated 
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Sect. III. 



to Ood ; thouglitfulncBs, repoee, and 
gravity in the countenance and eyen 
dress of their inhabitants; and, to 
mark the stir and basiness of life, 
instead of the roar of carriages, the 
sound of hourly beUs calling men 
tog<4her to prayer." 

The late Pere Lacordaire wrote : 
*' Fancy in a plain surrounded by 
uplands, and bathed by two rivers, 
a mass of monuments Gothic and 
(xreek; cliurehes, colleges, quad- 
rangles, porticoes, all distribated 
profusely, but most gracefully, in 
quiet streets terminating in trees 
and meadows. All these buildings, 
consecrated to letters and science, 
have their gates open. The stranger 
enters as he would enter his own 
house, because they are the asylums 
of the beautiful to all who are en- 
dowed with feeling. As you tra- 
verse these noiseless quaoran^les, 
there is no crowding or din. There 
is nowhere such an appearance of 
ruin, with so much of preservation. 
In Italy the buildings breathe of 
youth. In Oxford it is time which 
shows itself, but time without decay, 
and with all its majesty. The town 
itself is small, but even this does not 
take fiom the grandeur of the place ; 
the monuments serve for houses, and 
give it an air of vadtness." 

Oxford is in Domesday styled Ox- 
eneford, a name commonly regarded 
as derived from a ford much tra- 
versed by cattle, but probably a mere 
corruption of Ousenford, the ford 
over the river Ouse, which is re- 
garded as the ancient name of the 
Isis. The Pop. in 1871 was 31,554, 
an increase of 3293 since 1861 ; the 
suburbs have extended considerably 
in every , direction. The principal 
street, remarkable for its graceful 
curve, for the buildings which line 
it, and grand termination in the 
stately tower of Magdalen, is the 
High Street, which contains four 
colleges, two noble churches, and the 
Botanic Gardens, as well as the best 
shops. It is about a mile long, run- j 



ning nearly E. and W.; at its W. 
extremity it is succeeded by a greatly 
interior street called Queen Street, 
which soon divides into two branches ; 
Castle Street (1.), and the New Road 
(r.), which leads to the Stat. Broad 
Street runs parallel with High Street 
at a short distance N., and St. Al- 
dato's and the Gommarket run from 
S. to N., terminating in St. Giles's 
Street, with a fine avenue of elms. 

The following is the order in 
which the hurried traveller may 
most easily visit the chief sights of 
Oxford. 

Passing from the Stat, by the 
New Ro^ (notice D*Oiley's Tower 
and the Castle Mound on 1. — the 
Castle itself, a court-house and prison, 
is modem work, imitating Norman) 
and Queen Street, you arrive at Car- 
fax — quatre voies, where 4 rotida 
meet. After a glance £. up the High 
Street, turn S. down St. Aldate's 
Street. On rt. are the ch. of that 
name and Pembroke College (where 
Dr. Johnson was a student and 
Whitofield a servitor). On the op- 
posite side of the street you pass 
under the Tom Gateway into Christ 
Church, with its quadrangles. Cathe- 
dral, Wolsey*s Hall, New Buildings, 
and Meadows. Slightly retracing 
your steps, you cross the Peckwater 
quadrangle, and leave by Canter- 
bury Gate, when you pass in quick 
succession Corpus, Oriel, and Merton 
Colleges. Oriel Street leads from 
Corpus into the High Street oppo- 
site St. Mary's Ch. Turning to 
the rt. you arrive in turn at All 
Souls and Queen's Colleges on 1., 
and University on rt. At the end 
of the street stands Magdalen, with 
its chapel, cloisters, and btautiful 
tower. Opposite is the Botanic Gar- 
den, and close adjoining is Mag- 
dalen Bridge, the view from which 
should on no account be missed. 

Retracing your steps as far as 
Queen's Lane, and following ite 
windings, you reach New College, 
whose chapel and gardens are well 
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worthy of a visit. New CJollege Lane 
brings you to the Schools and the 
Bodleian Library, Brasenose College, 
and the classic Radcliffe Library, 
from the top of which the finest view 
of Oxford and its neighbourhood is 
to be obtained. Beyond the Schools 
are the Old Clarendon Press, the 
Tbeatre, and the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, whence a few steps will lead 
you to Wadham, with its pretty 
quculrangle and garden, l]«yond 
which you have the New Museum 
on rt, with Keble College opposite. 

Betoming to, and following the 
Brocul Street, passing Exeter, Tnnity, 
and Balliol Colleges (Lincoln and 
Jesus are in a street called the Turl, 
facing Trinity), you reach St. Mary 
Magdalen Ch. and the Martyrs* Me- 
morial, near which is St. John's Col- 
lege, with its beautiful gardens, and 
memories of Charles L and Arch- 
bishop Laud. Almost opposite are the 
Taylor Buildings, containing a pic- 
ture gallery, statuary, and a famous 
collection of sketches by Bafaelle 
and Michael Angelo. Hence the tra- 
veller may return to the rly. by 
Beaumont Street (the site of the 
Palace), taking, if time allows, a 
glimpse of Worcester College, which 
is a good example of the contrast 
between ancient and modem archi- 
tecture. 

If content with mere outside views, 
the pedestrian may make the round 
with tolerable satisfaction in about 
two hours, but if he ventures on any 
deta led examination of any one of 
the colleges, with its hall, chapel, 
library, pictures, and gardens, the 
whole day will prove too short 

'* There is no plac« in England 
where Gothic architecture lingered 
so late as in Oxford. In other places 
the mixture of GK>thic and dassio 
styles first took place temp. Hen. 
VIL The chief forms of Qothic were 
then lost. In temp. Hen. YIII. the 
details also became debased. In temp. 
Kliz. the mixture of the two styles 
became more complete, and though 



details were often incongruous, there 
resulted a style, which wiien applied 
to domestic buildings was highly 
picturesque. In the succeeding pe- 
riod the decline still continued, until 
the old style was swallowed up— the 
window, the most important feature 
of Gothic, beiug the laist to depart. 

"The following list of the late 
Gothic buildings in Oxford may be 
found useful : — 

EuzABRTH.— 1671. Old balldlngs of Jesns 
oommenced. 

1596. Library. St John's, built. 

1597. Sir T. Bodley oommenued the repairs 
of Dttke Humphrey's Library, and added the 
roof. 

1600. Front of St Albaa's Hall built 
1602. Duke Humphrey's Library reopened 
after repairs. 

Jaji Rs I.— 161 0. First stone of Bodleian and 
FroscboUum laid, (ireat quadrangle of Mer 
ton built. First stone of Wadham laid. 

1612. West side of leuser quadrangle of 
Lincoln built. 

1613. Wadham Oolleae opened. 
1617. Hall of Jesus built 

1620. HaU of Trinity finished. 

1621. Chapel of Jesus flnisbed. 
1624. Old Chapel of Exeter built 

Charlbs 1.^—1626. Library of Jesus built. 
1628. Front of Bishop King's house rebuilt. 
Ib31. First stone of garden front and lesaer 
quadrangle of St Johirs laid. 
1631. Lincoln Chapel consecrated. 

1634. West side of University built 

1636. West aide of St Iklmund Hall 
opened. 

1635. Front of University begun. 

1637. Oriel quadrangle and Hall built 

1639. Chapel of University b^un. (Finished 
166&) 

1639-40. St Mary Magdalen Chapel and 
Hall built 

1640. Hall, University, begun. (Finished 
1667.) 

164a Staircaee of (Sirist Church built 
1642. Oriel Chapel consecrated. 
1656. Chapel, Brasenose, begun. (Finished 
1666.) 
1663. Library. Braaenoee, opened. 
1666. C^pel, University, consecrated. 
1666. Chapel, Brasenose, conseiTuted. 
1669. Library, University, opened. 

ArchoKioffioal Journal, voL viii. 

The University of Oxford claims 
Alfred as its founder, who is said to 
have established here three schools 
or colleges. This claim is chiefly 
grounded on a suspicious passage of 
Asser, *' against which we must set 

I 3 
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the absolute assertions of other 
writers. Oxford was a school of 
great resort in the reign of Henry II., 
uough its first charter was only 
granted by Henry III. It became 
in the 13th oenty. second only to 
Paris in the multitude of its students 
and the celebrity of its scholastic 
disputations." — HaUam, {See Uni- 
versity Colles:e). 

" The earliest doctor of this Uni- 
versity was the sainted Neot, whose 
achievements, real or imaginary, 
coincide with our earliest national 
deliverance. The long line of its 
colleges was parallel to the long 
struggle of English liberty. The 
first two of their founders shared 
in the conflicts out of which sprang 
the House of Commons. The charter 
of the last foundation was signed 
by the dyin^ hand of the last sove- 
reign of the House of Stuart. fKeble 
College had not been founded when 
this eloquent passage was written.] 
At every tiim of the history of the 
University we are brought into con- 
tact with the history of the nation. 
The name of Balliol still lives in his 
father's benefaction, long after its 
disappearance from every other quar- 
ter. The dark shadow of the reign 
of the 2nd Edward rests on the col-, 
lege of Stapleton, Bishop of Exeter, 
who perished fighting in the streets 
of London in the cause of his unfor- 
tunate master. Masses for the soul 
of Hugh Despensec, the unworthy 
favourite of the same unhappy prinoe, 
are enjoined to be offered up in 
Oriel. 

'* From Philippa down to Charlotte 
the Queens of England have ho- 
noured with their favour the college 
which bears their name. The youiJi 
of the most illustrious of our heirs 
apparent, Edward the Black Prince, 
— Henry V., * hostium victor et sui,* 
— Henry Prince of Wales, the * Mar- 
cellus * of the House of Stuart,— was 
by tradition connected with that col- 
lege and Magdalen. The architect 
of the noblest of our royal palaces 



was also the architect and founder 
of the most elaborate of our colleges, 
and the genius of Wolsey still lives 
in the graceful tower of Magdalen 
and the magnificent courts of Christ 
Ch. The most permanent impress 
of the administration of Laud was 
till lately to be found in the new aca- 
demical constitution which sprung 
from his hands. All Souls is a mo- 
nument of Agincourt; Queen's, of 
Halidon Hill; Lincoln, of the rise 
of Wycliffe ; Corpus, of the revival 
of letters : the storms of the Refor- 
mation, of the Civil War, of the 
Revolution, swept with no ordinary 
vehemence round the walls of Balliol, 
of St. John's, and of Magdalen." — 
A. P. 8. 

Having indicated the positions of 
the various colleges and other chief 
buildings, we now proceed to de- 
scribe them nearly in the same 
order. 

I. Colleges, Halls, Libraries, and 

MUSBVHS. 

(1.) Christ Church. (Obs. Tom 
Gateway, ♦Hall, ♦Cathedral, Li- 
brary, New Buildings, Meadow 
and Walks.) 

This noble foundation was com* 
menced by Cardinal Wolsey in 152.5, 
and had he been able to carry out 
his intention, it would have been 
the grandest academic institution 
England had ever seen; but his 
disgrace prevented this, and Henry 
Yin. seized the fands appropriated 
for it. The king afterwards (1546) 
continued his design, but changed 
the original name of Cardinal's Col- 
lege, first into King's College, and 
aftierwards into Christ Church. 

The principal entrance is in St. 
Aldate's Street, along one side of 
which extends the fa9ade of the 
college, 400 ft. long, broken in the 
centre by a noble gateway, sur- 
mounted by a six-sided tower with 
domical roof. This tower, added by 
Sir Christopher Wren in 1682, con- 
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tains the Great BeU of Oxford, " the 
mighty Tom," weighing 17,000 lbs. 
and the clapper 342 lbs., more than 
double the weight of the great bell 
of St. Paul's. It was brought 
originally from the abbey of Osney 
^ whose bells were the most cele* 
brated in England); when it bore 
the inscription **In Thom» laude, 
resono Bim Bom sine fraude,*' and 
was recast H»80. At 9*10 every 
evening this bell intimates to all the 
colleges the usual hour for closing 
their gates by 101 strokes, the num- 
ber ot students or members of the 
roandation which existed at Christ 
Ch. before the Act of 1854 for re- 
modelling the University. The 
Porter's Lodge is in the gateway, 
where application to view the Hall, 
&c., must be made. 

Tom Gateway leads into the 
Gr&U Qwulrangle, measuring 264 tt. 
by 261 ft. It contains the lodgings 
of the Dean and canons, the Hall 
( on rt.), and many sets of rooms occu- 
pied by junior members of the college. 
They appear to stand on a terrace, 
the earth having been excavated 
(1665 ' by Dean Fell, in order to give 
height to the buildings. The ori- 
ginal design of Wolsey was to build 
a chapel on the N. side, and sur- 
round the whole by a cloister (of 
which the intended pilasters may 
still be seen), but this was never 
carried out. The Quadrangle was 
terriblv injured during the Civil 
War by the intruding dean and 
canons and their supporters. The 
buildings were originally surmounted 
by an open battlement with pin- 
nacles : the present . incongruous 
balustrade was erected by Dr. «John 
Fell, when he completed the court 
and gateway in 1660-S8 In thQ 
centre is a fountain known as Mer- 
cury, from a paltry statue, given by 
Dr. Badcliife, which formerly stood 
there. 

At the S.E. comer of the Quad- 
rangle is a fine statue of Wolsey 
by Bird (given 1719 by Bishop Tre- 



lawney of Winchester), beneath 
which you pass to the Hall. This 
is approached by a i^nnd and 
beautiful staircase, whose delicate 
fan-roof, springing from a single 
pillar, was erected for Dean S. Fell, 
1640, by one ^^Smith of London" ( PeS" 
hcUl), The two open arches opposite 
the hall-door are of Wolsey*s period, 
and it is considered probable, as 
the design of Smith's work (at a very 
late date for Gothic architecture) 
harmonizes so well with the earlier 
parts of the building, that the ori- 
ginal drawings showing the inten- 
tion of Wolsey's architect were pre- 
served and made use of by him. 
The stairs and parapet were the 
work of WyaU, The *HaU, the 
largest and finest in Oxford (length 
113 ft, width 40 ft., height 50 It.), 
was finished by Wolsey himself, in 
the late Perp. style. The carved oak 
roof has very elegant pendants de- 
corated with the arms and badges of 
Henry VIII. and Catherine of 
Aragon,* the date of its completion 
(1529) also appears. In this hall 
the Sovereign is received on visiting 
Oxford, and on the list of royal 
visitors are Henry VIII., Elizabeth, 
James I., Charles I., George III., 
and George IV., who, as Prince 
Regent, did the honours of the Uni- 
versity here to the Emperor of 
Kussia, King of Prussia, and other 
potentates assembled in Oxford in 
1814. Here Elizabeth was witness- 
ing a play, when, ** a cry of hounds 
having beien counterfeited in the 
quadrangle during the performance, 
the students were seized with a 
sudden transport, whereat her 
Majesty cried out * O excellent I 
these boys in very truth, are ready 
to leap out of the windows to follow 
the hounds.' " 

A play acted here in 1636 before 
Charles I. was remarkable for its 
scenes and stege machinery, which 
were the earliest of the kind mi do 
in Englnnd, and are mentioned by 
Antony Wood, ** in order that poj*» 
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teritj might know that what is now 
seen in the playhouses at Iiondon is 
originally due to the invention of 
Oxford scholars." In this hall 
Charles I. in Jan. 1644 assembled and 
addressed his fragment of a Par- 
liament, composed of 45 Peers and 118 
Commoners, his loyal adherents, in 
opposition to that which sat at West- 
minster. The subsequent meetings 
of tiie Peers were held above the 
Schools, and those of the Commons 
in the Convocation House. King 
Charles was lodged in this college, 
his queen Henrietta Maria at Mor- 
ton. The portraits (about 120 in 
number) that line the walls, are in 
many cases of great interest, as 
Wolsey and Henry VHI., Holbein 
(copies?); Queen Elizabeth, Zuo- 
eJiero; Bishop Morley, Lely; Lord 
Grenville, Owen; George Canning, 
Lawrence; Bishop King, Jansen; 
Atterbury and Smallridge, Kneller ; 
Archbishop Robinson and Arch- 
bishop Markham, *Beyncid8 ; Welbore 
£lli8, ^GaintbQrough; John Locke, 
Kneller; Canon Nichol (an admir- 
able portrait), BeynoMs ; and Bishop 
Hooper, Hogarth. Close by the hall 
is the Kitchen, which should not be 
passed unnoticed, being an- excellent 
specimen of the ancient English style ; 
it was the first point attended to by 
Wolsey, and is the oldest part of his 
building, a circumstance which gave 
occasion for caustic remarks among 
the wits of the da^. The arrange- 
ments, the 8 vast fire-places, &c, 
remain unaltered; and the huge 
gridiron is an attraction to many 
visitors. 

The Cathedral. 

At the foot of the hall staircase is 
the entrance to what remains of the 
buildings of the ancient monastery, 
viz., tiie cloisters of the Cathedral. 
This church, which serves in the place 
of a cha))el to the coUege, is part of 
the earliest institution in Oxford, 
being the church of the priory of 



St. Frideswide, or, as she was 
familiarly called, St. Frid, a princess 
who became prioress of a nunnery 
founded by her father King Didan, 
called Didymus, circa 730. She was 
celebrated for a double miracle, in 
first striking her lover Algar blind 
when he attempted to pursue her, 
and afterwards restoring his dght. 
She died here Oct. 14, 740, which 
anniversary was long held as a 
gaudy, i.e.j commemoration day. 
(The gaudy day now observed is the 
day after Commemoration.) This was 
one of the 22 minor convents, of which 
Wolsey procured the suppression, by 
a bull of rope Clement VIL in 1524, 
in order to endow this college and 
another at Ipswich with their re- 
venues. The conversion of monas- 
teries into colleges had been begun 
before this, as by Bishop Alcoek at 
Cambridge. Wolsey commenced Ms 
operations here by shortening the 
nave of the ch., and altering it in 
vaiious ways, designing it, as is 
believed, for minor services and 
divinity exercises, while the actual 
college chapel on a large and splen- 
did scale was to have been on the N. 
side of the quadrangle. The exist- 
ing edifice is chiefly late Norm^ 
consecrated 1180. The tower con- 
tained 10 bells from Osney Abbey, 
the ** bonny Christ Church bells " of 
Dean Aldrich, but they have now 
(1871) been removed to a temporary 
bandbox structure of wood. The 
spire, 144 ft. in height, is probably 
tne earliest existing in England, but 
the upper part has been rebuilt. 

The ch., which was restored (1871) 
by Scottj is entered from the cloisters 
at the S.W. comer, and presents a 
mixture of different styles in which 
late Noim. predominates. The pier 
arches are double; an inner and a 
lower arch springing from corbels 
attached to me piers beneath the 
maiu arches. Both upper and lower 
arches are of one date and part of 
the original plan. The choir was 
thrown open to the nave in 1856 by 
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Dean Liddell, and further changes 
have been made by Lim, 1872. The 
roof of the choir, which is of the 
same chnracter as that of the 
Divinity School {post), is of fan- 
tracery, groined, with pendants — an 
enrichment attributed to Wolsey. 

Attached to the choir on the N. 
are two aisles, the nearer of which is 
called the Lady or the Latin Chapel ; 
the college Latin prayers were for- 
merly read in it at the beginning of 
each term. Notice tlie painted 
window with the legend of St. Frides- 
wide, erected 1861. The nearer is 
the Dean's or St. Frideswide's 
Chapel, or the Dormitory, from the 
number of eminent persons who sleep 
beneath its pavement. The Latin 
Chapel, built by Lady Elizabeth 
Montacute, 1346, is of Dec. archi- 
tecture, and contains stalls of Wol- 
&ey*s time of good workmanship. 
Between the piers which separate 
these two chapels are 3 tombs: — 1. 
Sir George Nowers, d. 1425, but the 
armour is of earlier date, so that the 
tomb may probably have been pre- 
pared in his lifetime; it was long 
supposed to be that of Sir Henry de 
Bath, the justiciary, d. 1261. 2. 
Said to be the oldest in the ch., and 
to represent Prior Guimond, d. 1149, 
but more probably a sculpture of 
the 14th centy. The effigy, which 
.has been elaborately painted, lies 
under a triple-arched canopy. 3. 
Lady Elizabeth Montacute, a. 1355, 
who gave the Christ Ch. meadows to 
the Priory : the costume and head- 
dress, very perfect, with broken 
statuettes in niches around repre- 
senting her children, two of the 
daughters having been in succession 
Abbesses of Barking in Essex, and 
one of the sons, Simon, Bishop of 
Worcester, and of Ely, d. 1345. 
Beyond this tomb is a structure, 
wrongly styled the shrine of St. Fri- 
deswide (date 1480), but now supposed 
to have been the watching chunber 
of the guard or keeper of the shrine 



and its offerings, which were often 
of great value. A similar watch- 
ing chamber still exists at St. 
Alban's, and in the ch. of North 
Marston, in Bucks (Bte. 15), where 
it guarded the shrine of Sir John 
Shome. In each case the watching 
chamber now alone remains to tes- 
tify to the wealth of the deserted 
i^rine. Here it is of wood, orna- 
mented with tabernacle work, and is 
raised upon a table-tomb, from which 
the brasses have been removed. The 
shrine of St. Frideswide was fre- 
quency moved to different parts of 
the building, to stimulate subscrip- 
tions towards it. It was confitantly 
visited by devout pilgrims, among 
whom the last of endnence was 
Queen Catheiine of Aragon ; and it 
was removed, but not destroyed at 
the Beformation. Soon after, the 
wife of Peter Martyr, the Protestant 
canon, was burled beside St. Frides- 
wide. On the accession of Mary, 
the body was removed; but under 
Elizabeth it was brought back, and 
placed in the coffin of the saint, 
with the epitaph *' Hie jacet Beligio 
cum Superstitione.'' In the S. tran- 
sept a remarkable sacristy chamber 
has been brought to light and restored 
by Scott. 

The monuments and mural tablets 
are numerous. Notice, in the porch, 
Otho Nicholson, donor of the Carfax 
conduit (pott) ; in the ante-chapel, 
Dean Gaisford; at the entrance of 
the nave, Bishop Berkeley, with his 
monument against a pillar, and over 
his grave a stone inscribed with the 
single line from Pope, " To Berkeley 
every virtue under heav'n;" in the 
N. transept, Peter Elmsley, the 
Greek conamentator ; in the Lady 
Chapel Bishop Fell, with a monu- 
ment remarkable for being inscribed 
on both sides; in St. Frideswide's 
Chapel, Burton, the author of the 
'Anatomy of Melancholy,' Demo- 
critus Junior, as he styles himself in 
his epitaph ; Dean Aldrich ; Bishop 
Tanner the antiquary ; andPococke 
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the Orientalist. In the S. aisle is 
the tomb of Bishop King:, the last 
Abbot of Osney and first Bishop of 
Oxford, above which is his portrait 
in stained glass, the background of , 
which is the best existing repre- 
sentation of Osney Abbey. This 
was taken down and preserved by' 
one of the Bishop's family during 
the usurpation in 1648, and put up , 
again at the Restoration. In tho 
y. transept is a beautiful statue (by 
Chanirey ) of Cyril Jackson, Dean of 
Christ Ch. (d. 1819), who re&igned 
his post in 1809, and retired to 
Felpham, where he is buried with 
the epitaph, "Lord, in thy sight 
shall no man living be justified." 

The E. window in the Latin Chapel 
has superseded one of " Christ in the 
Temple" in the grey style of the 
17th cent., attributed to Van.Linge. 
In the 8. transept (St. Lucy's 
Chapel) is a window made up from 
-fragments of ancient glass. Among 
these may be noticed a representa- 
tion of Beckefs murder, a hole 
marking the place where the head 
was knocked out at the Reformation, 
the destruction of all imnges and 
likenesses of Becket being especially 
ordained. Four divisions of the 
great W. window were brought 
thithpr from the Latin Chapel. 
Much ancient glass was destroyed 
when Christ Ch. was in the handd of 
the Puritans, among whom Henry 
Wilkinson, Margaret Professor of! 
Divinity was its great enemy, " fu- 
riously stamping upon the windows, 
when they were taken down, and 
utterly defacing them." 

Divine service is performed in the 
cathedral at 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

The Chapterhouse, in the cloi-ter, 
has a fine Trans -Norm, doorway, but 
the building (which cannot be visited 
without application to tlte Dean or 
one of the canons) is a beautiful spe- 
cimen of the E. E. style, with lancet 
windows and a jrroined vault. Here 
are placed kotne pictures-: Mary; 



Elizabeth; and Peter Martyr, the 
first Protestant canon. Above them, 
Compton Bishop of London, 1675 
(famous during the Revolution of 
1688, when to protect the Princess 
Anne he resume* I the buff coat and 
jjick-boots of a trf.oper, I aving in his 
youth served in the royal guard) ; on 
the 1. Potter (the Greek Potter) ; on 
the rt. Godwin (author of the ' Lives 
of Englie^h Bishops ') ; also, John 
King, Bishop of London' (called 
" King of Preachers " by James I.). 
On the 1. wall arc 3 portraits, taken 
at various ages, of Dean Aldrich, 
celebrated both as an architect, in 
which capacity he designed Peck- 
water, All Saints' Ch., and Trinity 
College Chapel, and for his talents 
as a poet and musician, shown in his 
various catches and songs, and still 
more so in his anthems. 

Passing down the cloister we 
come to the ancient Refectory of St. 
Frideswide, which was afterwards 
the *^ Old Library," a name it still 
retains, though divided into rooms 
for nndergradnates. The S. side of 
the new quadrangle is occupied by 
the New Buildings, an ungainly Gro- 
thic pile in the style of the Museum 
(post), by JJeane, which extends for 
a considerable distance along the 
side of the Broad WaJk. At the end 
of the cloister is a gate, whicii gives 
admission to Christ Ch. meadow. 

Returning and recrossing Tom 
Quad., notice, 1., beyond the Hall, 
the house of the Regius Professor of 
Hebrew (Dr. Pusey), which possesses 
the oldest fig-tree in England, im- 
ported from the Levant in 1691 by 
Fococke the Orientalist; rt. is the 
house of the Regius Professor of 
Divinity. Dr. Bentham occupied it 
when Johnson visited Oxford with 
Boswell, and he invited them to 
dinner — *• which Dr. Johnson told 
me was a high honour : *■ Sir, it is a 
great thing to dine with the canons 
i »f Christ Church.* ' The rest of the 
E. side of the quadrangle is occupied 
by the DeaTwry, the geSdens of which 
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are very fine. It was here that 
Craniner was brought, and ** gently 
entreated/' with insidious purpose. 
** To the intent that the doctors and 
dlTines, who busied themselves about 
Cranm(>r during his imprisonment, 
might win him more easily, they had 
him to the Dean's house of Christ 
Ch., where he lacked no delicate 
fare, played at the bowls, had his 
pleasure for walking, and all other 
things that might oring him from 
Christ."— ^oa». 

The gateway opposite the Hall is 
surmounted by a statue of Dean S. 
Fell (given by Hammond). The 
rooms over the gate are those that 
are set apart for the royal guests of 
the college, and they were thus occu- 
pied by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales in July, 1863. The gateway 
is sometimes called Kill-Canon, from 
the pernicious effects of its draughty 
situation, and forms the entrance to 
Peckwater, a large quadrangle of 
Palladian architecture, named from 
the inn of one Radulpn Peckwether, 
mayor of Oxford in timeof Henry III., 
which occupied its site. Peckwater 
Inn was celebrated for its gramma- 
rians ; one of them was John Leland, 
who tought in the reigns of Henry V. 
and YI., of whom Wood says, that 
'*he went beyond the leamedest of his 
age. It was here that William Penn, 
who had entered the University 
during the Protectorate, flew with his 
associates upon the Christ Cii. stu- 
dents when they appeared for the first 
time after the Restoration in their 
white surplices, and tore the hated 
garments to pieces. On the S. side 
of Peckwater is the Library (1761), 
whose chief benefectors were Otho 
Nicholson, the builder of the Con- 
duit, and Archbishop Wake, 1737. 
The lower story serves as a pic- 
ture-gallery, furnished chiefly by a 
bequest of Gen. Guise. This contains 
a very few good works, among which 
some of the early Tuscan school are 
curious, these masters being rare in 
EnglflJid : Ann. Caracci, the painter 



and his family as butchers ; RafaMe^ 
fragment of the cartoon of the Mur- 
der of the Innocents, apparently ge- 
nuine and very valuable — on paper ; 
An. Mantegna, Virgin and St. John, 
probably a fragment of a larger 
picture. There are also specimens 
of CrioUo, Cimabue, Ducciot &c., 
the gift of Mr. Fox Strangways, 
and several busts of eminent person- 
ages. On the staircase is a statue 
of John Locke, by Rysbrach. He 
was a member of Christ Church, and 
being a friend of Shaftesbury, was 
expelled in 1682 for '^ seditious de- 
meanour." The library proper, a 
noble room 142 ft. long, 30 ft. wide, 
and 37 ft. hiKh, contains the libraries 
of Dean Aldrich, Archbishop Wake, 
and others. 

The Canterbury Quadrangle, re- 
built 1770, mainly at the expense of 
Abp. Robinson, of Armagh, occupies 
the site of Canterbury Hall, founded 
by Abp. Islip, of which Wickliffe 
was supposed to have been Master, 
and where Sir Thos. More studied 
under Linacre. A classic gateway 
leads out towards Corpus, Oriel, and 
Merton Colleges. 

The beautiful WaXks which inte> 
sect and inclose a meadow of 50 
acres, the promontory formed by the 
confluence of the Thames (here styled 
Isis) and the Cherwell, are a great 
and natural source of pride to Chrtst 
Ch. A famous avenue of elms, dat- 
ing from the Restoration, stretches 
across the meadows, and encloses the 
Broad WaXk^ raised by Bishop Fell 
with the earth removed in excavat- 
ing Tom Quad., and again by Dean 
Aldrich with earth removed from 
Peckwater. A new Walk, running 
at right angles to the Broad, was 
completed and brought into use 
at the Commemoration of 1 87 1 . Here 
on the evening of Show Sunday^ that 
immediately before Commemoration, 
nearly all the members of the Uni- 
versity, with the strangers visiting 
Oxford, form a promenade, and . 
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fllling the walk present an animated 
scene. The path running parallel 
to this is the Horte FatK which was 
for the conveyance of fuod to tlie 
priory. It crossed the Gherwell by 
a bridge, of which the abutments 
still remain, and went over tlie mea- 
dows opposite. The walk below 
Merton wall, having a S. aspect, 
and being protected on the E. and 
W., is called Dead Man*8 Walk, from 
being much frequented bv invalids. 

The Christ Church walks are 1| m. 
in circuit. At the E. side the Cher- 
well joins the Isis. The walk by the 
Isis is bordered by the College barges, 
which are fitted up inside as writmg 
and reading rooms. Several of the^e 
once belonged to the London Com- 
panies, and figured in the ancient 
processions on the Thames. During 
the eight-oared boat races, which take 

Elace about May, the tops of the 
arges are crowded by Collegians, 
who are ready to cheer their respec- 
tive boats, and to exult in the 
" bumping ** of the foremost by those 
in the rear. The grand procession 
of the racing-boats takes place 
during Commemoration Week, at 
which time the meadows are lined 
with spectators. 

(2.) Corpus Chbisti. (Notice 
vaulted roof of Gateway, Chapel, 
and view from Garden.) 

Founded in 1516 by Richard Fox, 
Bishop of Winchester. When, al- 
ready in extreme and blind old age. 
Fox wisihed to devote his fortune to 
founding a monastic establishment 
at Winchester in honour of St. 
Swithin, his friend Hugh Oldham, 
Bp. of Exeter, foreseeing the downfall 
of the monasteries, induced him to 
turn hid designs to the foundation 
of this College. It was probably this 
foresight of the approaching storm 
that inducid Fox to perpetuate a 
Church doctrine, in the name of 
Corpus Chrisiti, which is also indicated 
by the chalice and paten over the 
gate, 'i'he College is dedicated to 



the patron-saints of the four sees 
of which the founder was succea- 
slvely Bishop (Exeter, Bath, Durham, 
Winchester). 

The quadrangle remains much as 
it was left by the founder, and con- 
tains a remarkable cylindrical dial, 
with a perpetual calendar, in its 
centre, constructed by Robert Heggs, 
the mathematician, and described 
by him in a MS. (" Tract, de Ho- 
rologiis*') in the college library. 
Opposite the entrance is tlie statue 
of the founder. The HaU, with 
good late Perp. roof, contains his 
picture, and the Chapel (which has 
a fine altarpiece, by Bubens, from 
the collection of the Prince de Conde 
at Chantilly) his pastoral staff, rings, 
pyxes, and other valuables. The 
gallery connecting the chapel with 
the President's Lodgings contains 
an interesting portrait of Bp. Fox 
when blind, as well as portraits of 
the 7 bishops who were sent to the 
Tower. The Library contains the 
founder's collection of the Aldine 
Classics. The rooms on the 2nd 
floor of the library staircase are those 
inhabited by the "judicious" Hooker. 
Cardinal Pole and Bishop Jewell, and 
the Ever-Memorable Hales, were also 
members of this College, and in mo- 
dem times Dr. Buckland. Profes- 
sorships were fouuded at Corous by 
Fox for the then rising studies of 
Greek and Hebrew, which caused 
Erasmus to say that '* what the Co- 
lossus was to Rhodes, what the Mau- 
soleiun was to Caria, that Corpus 
Christi College would be to Britain," 
and to give it. the name of *' Biblio- 
theca trUinguis " — the library of the 
three learned languages. Tne Peli- 
can over the gateway indicates the 
charitable founder, the Owl his friend 
Bp. Oldham. A tame fox was long 
kept by the Coll^. The view from 
the garden in front of '* Turner's 
Builmng " (called after its founder, 
Thomas Turner, President, 1688- 
17H), is very agreeable, ' 
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(3.) Merton. (Notice the Chapel, 
Library, Hall.) 

Tills college claims a somewhat 
lengthened notice, as the first fruits 
of the idea of a system which had 
no existence before the time of 
its founder. This was Walter de 
Merton, probably a native of Basing- 
stoke, an eminent man of the time 
of Henry III., to whom he was twice 
chancellor, and who died Bishop of 
Bochester in 1277. He saw with re- 
gret that the parochial clergy ne- 
glected their duties to pursue the 
more profitable practice of law or 
medicine, and he purchased at Mai- 
den and Merton in Surrey estates, the 
rents of which he devoted to a kind 
of preparatory school there, and the 
support of scholars at Oxford, who 
should be forbidden to follow, in after- 
life, any other pursuit than that of 
parish priests. He steadily pursued 
his purpose for several years, and in 
1264 he obtained the royal licence 
to found at Oxford an endowed cor- 
poration of scholars, free from vows, 
**qui non religiosi, religiose vive- 
rent," at once conunenoed his build- 
ino', placing the students under a 
VTardeu, and giving them a body of 
statutes, which served as a pattern 
to future collegiate foundations. 
*• Our founder's purpose,'* says Bp. 
Hobhouse, once Fellow of Merton, 
^ 1 conceive to have been to secure 
to his own order in the Church, for 
the secular priesthood, the academi- 
cal benefits which the religious orders 
were so largely enjoying, and to this 
end I thiiik all nis provisions are 
found to be consistently framed. He 
borrowed from the monastic institu- 
tions the idea of an aggregate body 
living by common rule, under a com- 
mon heeudj provided with all things 
needful for a corporate and perpetual 
life, fed by its secured endowments, 
fenced from all external interference, 
except that of its lawful patron : but 
after borrowing thus much, he differ- 
enced his institution by giving his 
beneficiaries quite a distinct employ- 



ment, and keeping them free from 
all those perpetual obligations which 
constituted the essence of the religi- 
ous life." iGent:s Maa., 1858-59.*) 

Walter de Merton had an especial 
veneration for St. John the Baptist ; 
hence he chose the parish church of 
St. John for his College chapel, and 
hence the sculpture over the en- 
trance gateway, which represents the 
founder in full pontificals, dedicating 
the 7-clasped Book of Knowledge to 
the Lamb in the wilderness, which 
is crowded with apes, unicorns, birds, 
and rabbits, the Baptist standing in 
the background. The Cha/pe^ one of 
the stateliest and largest in Oxford, 
giving a chief feature to the city by 
its massive tower, consists of a choir 
and transepts or ante-chapel. It was 
an enlargement of the old parish ch. 
by Walter, who lived to see the dedi- 
cation of the high altar in 1276 ; the 
windows are of the same date, 
except the lower part of the E. The 
E. window is filled with beautiful 
tracery, and contains the arms of 
Richard, King of the Bomans. The 
others were given by Henry de Mans- 
field, one of the fellows, in 1307, who 
is represented kneeling in each be- 
fore an apostle. The castles in the 
border are the arms of Eleanor of 
Castile. The groundwork with the 
ivy-leaf pattern is very rare and 
beautiful. The nave of the parish 
church, which must have been small, 
was pulled down in 1414, and, as the 
beginning of a new one, the present 
ante-chapel and tower were built, 
c. 1440. The chapel has been re- 
stored, and the roof designed and 
painted by the Bev. J. H. Pollen, 
formerly a Fellow. The floor of the 
room originally used by the bell- 
ringers in the tower has been re- 
moved, and an open gallery con- 
structed for them, by which means 
the 4 fine arches are shown, and the 
groined ook roof exposed. In the 

• ' Sketch of the Lift of Walter de Merton.' 
a most interestlDg memoir, drawn up from 
College MSS. hitherto unpublished. 
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choir are 2 magnificent Bratses — 
Henry Sever (Warden 1471), in cope, 
with collar of SB ; and of 2 boeom 
friends, Bloxham (Warden, 1387) and 
Whytton (1420), buried side by side 
under a b^utifld Gothic cross ; also a 
lectern of the 15th centy., inscribed, 
'^ Orate pro anim& Magistrl Johannis 
Martok. Over the altar is a picture 
of the Crucifixion (Bassano, or Tin- 
toret ?). The ante-chapel contains 3 
monuments of members of the College 
— 1, Sir Thomas Bodley, founder of 
the Library that bears his name 
Cpost) ; 2, Antony Wood, the anti- 
quarv, who lived opposite Merton, in 
tne little stone house where he was 
born, 1632 ; and 3, Sir Henry Savile, 
surrounded by the symbols of his 
works — 1, Chrysostom ; 2, Tacitus ; 
3, Ptolemy, with a globe ; 4, Euclid, 
with compasses; 5, the Southern 
hemisphere; 6, Merton; 7, Eton. 
• There are two quadrangles, both 
picturesque. The Library Quad- 
rangle, or "Mob Quad.," has been 
little altered since its erection, c. 
1350. It is approached by 2 pas- 
sages, with high -pointed groining 
of the 13th centy. Over the second 
of these is the exceedingly curious 
TVficwury, built entirely of stone by 
the founder with a high-pitched 
ashlar roof. It contains among other 
curious papers the receipt of a mother 
for her son from the feudal lord : 
^^ Beoepi filium meum." Attached to 
it is the Warden's tower. The HaU 
spoiled by Wyatt. but restored 1872. 
retains the original doorway, nnd the 
14th-oenty. oak door, with its fine 
ironwork. Tlie Hall contains por- 
traits of the founder, Bps. Jewel, Bar- 
rington, Denison, and others. The 
Library^ being the earliest in Ox- 
ford, lias served as a model to 
other colleges. It is divided into 
Arts, Theology, and Medicine, in 
which last subject it is very perfect : 
many of tliese books were left by 
Bede, Bp. of Cliichester, d. 1415. 
The Library abounds in ancient 
Bibles. Among its curiosities are 



also Caxton's 1st edition of Chaucer ; 
a MS. written by Duns Scotus ; a 
10th centy. MS. of Eusebius. Here 
also are the Globes obtained by Sa- 
vile, then Warden (1621), in ex- 
change for " the fair organs " of the 
chapel. 

The Inner Quadrangle, of Jacobean 
style (1610), has a gateway tower in 
imitation of that of the Schools, with 
four of the Orders, the spaces between 
being filled with Gothic panelling. 
It is the work of Bentley, one of the 
builders of the Schools. 

The north front of the College was 
restored by Blore in 1838; and in 
1864 a lofty pile of buildings was 
added by Butler fidd, facing the 
meadow, which has obliterated the 
well-known Merton Grove. 

The E. wall was formerly defended 
by a morass (where is now the nur- 
sery-garden), water being brought 
through a cutting from tlie Cherwell 
— that which runs under Magdalen. 

The earliest Common Room in tiie 
University was fitted up at Merton 
in 1667. When dinner is ended 
here, as at Pembroke, the table is 
struck by the Senior Fellow 3 times 
with a trencher. These strokes sum- 
mon the butler, who enters in his 
book what each Fellow has had of 
the buttery supplies. The gracecup 
is tiien handed round, and another 
stroke of the trencher summons the 
Bible-clerk to say grace. 

Till the time of Henry VI., if not 
later, there existed to the W. of Merton 
Cliapel the marble Cross, erected by 
the Jews as a penance for having de- 
stroyed a crucifix which was being 
carried in procession to the shrine of 
St. Frideswide on Ascension Day, 
1268. 

While the Coiirtof Charles II. was 
at Oxford, Lady Castlemaine, after- 
wards Duchess of Cleveland, gave birth 
to a son by him at Merton. Hence 
** the possessor of all the virtues save 
one" used to go with a friend to 
Trinity College Chapel ** half-dressed 
like angels,'* or make her entrance 
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1788. The Hall and Chapel, though 
without striking architectnnd merit, 
are extremely picturesque. The Hall 
cont^ns a portrait of Edward II., and 
his statue, with that of Edward III., 
appears over the porch, beneath tliat 
of the Virgin and child. The College 
possesses an interesting relic, the cup 
of Edward II. with tliis inscription, 
"Vir racione bibas, non quod petit 
atra yoluptas ; sic caro casta datur; 
vis lin^fld suppeditatur/' The 
cocoa-nut cup of Bp. Carpenter, of 
Worcester, once provost here.(d. 1476), 
is also curious. The chapel' has some 
stained glass by Hardman. In the 
common room is a picture by Vamri 
containing portraits of Dante. 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Politian. 
On the wall of one of the quadrangles 
is an inscription in Runic characters 
— MADR. ER MOLDVR AVKI, 
*' Man is but a heap of dust " — ^placed 
there by Bp. Robinson in 1719. This 
College, as being the first to open its 
fellowships to the University, was 
remarkable for the celebrated mem- 
bers it contained at one time within 
its walls, viz.. Copleston, Davison, 
Whately, Keble, Arnold, Newman, 
Hampden, Pusey, and others. 

" Oriel," says Dr. Newman (* His- 
tory of my Religious Opinions*), 
" from the time of Dr. Copleston to 
Dr. Hampden, had had a name far 
and wide for liberality of thought ; it 
had received a formal recognition 
from the • Edinburgh Review/ if my 
memory serves me truly, as the school 
of speculative philosophy in Eng- 
land ; and on one occasion, in 18H8, 
when I presented myself, with some 
of the first papers of the Movement, 
to a country clergyman in North- 
amptonshire, he paused awhile, and 
then, eyeing me with significance, 
asked whether Whateley was at the 
bottom of them ? " 

Near Oriel is St. Mary HaU, itn 
offshoot of that College, founded 1333. 
The Hall, with Chapel above, built 
about 1640, exhibits some very good 
tracery in the windows .considering 



to the College walks with a lute play- 
ing before her. 

Adjoining Merton is 8t Alban HaU, 
bniit about 1230, and named after its 
founder, Robt de St. Alban, a citizen 
of Oxford in the time of John. The 
Hall and Chapel are fair modern 
Gothic, but the small quadrangle 
contains a curious ancient oell-tower. 
Thid Hall was originally dependent 
upon the nunnery of Littlemoro. 
Hooper the martyr, Massinger the 
poet, and the Speaker Lenthall were 
among its members. 

(4.^ Oriel. Founded in 1326 
by Edward 11., who is said to have 
DMkle a vow to the Virgin, when 
fleeing from the field of Bannock- 
burn, that he would found a reli- 
gious house in her honour if he 
returned in safety. ** Prompted and 
aided by his almoner (Adam de 
Biom), he decided on placing this 
house in the city of Alfred, and the 
Image which is opposite its entrance, 
is the token of the vow and its fal- 
fllment to this day." The original 
College of Adam de Bronie and Edw. 
II. wasTackley's Hall, so called from 
having belonged to the rector of that 
place; it stood at the back of the 
High Street, where its remains may 
Btill be seen in some arohes and a 
groined crypt behind Wheeler and 
Day's shop. The mansion on the 
present site, bestowed on the College 
by Edward III., was called Le Oriole, 
and had belonged to James d'Espagne, 
Chaplain of St. Mary's, to whom it 
was granted by Eleanor, mother of 
Edw. II. ; hence the Spanish pome- 
granate, which frequently appears in 
the decorations of the College. The 
word Oriole, or Oriel, was probably 
derived from Oratoriolum. As the 
^mall oratory was sometimes in a 
recess, the word was applied to pro- 
jecting windows or a projecting 
apartment. The present buildings 
are all comparatively modern, having 
been built between 1620 and 1640; 
and the Library U the work of Wyatfc, 
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Hardman. Evelyn went "to see ye 
picture on the wall oyer ye altar at 
All Soules, being ye largest piece of 
fresco painting (or rather imitation of 
it, for it is in oil of turpentine) in 
England, not ill designed by the 
hand of one Fuller. It seems too full 
of nakeds for a chapel.*' Beneath is 
the '* Noli me tangere " of Maphael 
Mengs, In the Library (restored 
1871) is a huge statue of Sir W. 
Blackstone. The HaU is spaciouis, 
but in bad taste ; it contains interest- 
ing portraits, of Jeremy Taylor and 
Bishop Heber, Fellows of this col- 
lege, with the bust of the latter 
by Chantreyy of the founder by Rou- 
billiac. The Library, which is a 
fine room built by bequest of Ool. 
Oodrington, 1716, possesses, among 
other interesting works the original 
designs of Wren for the building of 
St Paul's, &c., 300 in number. At 
the Oommemoration in 1863, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, with 
600 other guests, were entertained in 
this Library, and in a temporary 
building erected in the quadmngle. 
In the vestibule are a tripod from 
Corinth, and portraits of Henry VI, 
and Gluchele on glass, with some 
others. In 1867 an additional Li- 
brary was erected, which is especially 
devoted to books on legal subjects. 
In the bursary is preserved a drum 
from Sedgmoor, and in the buttery 
the ciuious silver-gilt saltcellar <9f 
the founder, 400 yrs. old. The 
Warden's Lodgings contain a fine 
picture, by KneUer, of their architect. 
Dr. Clark, the secretary of Prince 
George of Deimiark, writing from 
his master's dictation ; and a portrait 
of Charles I., known as ** the Oxford 
Charles," and described in the verses 
of TickeU. 



its late date. Sir Thomas More, Sir 
Christopher Hatton, and more re- 
cently Dr. Hampden, whose appoint- 
ment to the see of Hereford occasioned 
so much commotion in 1848, had 
been members of this Hall. 
For 8t, Marj^s Church, see H, 

(5.) All Sottls, (Notice the Gate- 
way in High Street, the Chapel, the 
Library). 

Founded in 1437 by Archbishop 
Chlchele, as a chantry for priests 
to pray for the souls of all who had 
fallen or might fall in the French 
wars. With the chantry he com- 
bined a place of education on a noble 
scale, on the model of New College, 
to which he himself belonged, and 
this probably caused it to be spared 
at the Beformation, when aU other 
(shantries were swept away. There 
is a tradition that, in digging the 
foundations of this college, a large 
mallard issued from one of the drains, 
which gave rise to a mallard being 
the college crest, and to the song of 
**The Swapping Mallard" being 
sung by the fellows formerly on Jan. 
14 each year. 

Over the gate are the statues of 
Henry YI. and the founder, with a 
Jiigh relief representing the souls re- 
leased from purgatory. The Ist 
quadrangle is in the same state in 
which it was erected by Chlchele. 
The North quadrangle was designed 
by Sawkgmoor in 1720, and com- 
pleted in 1740. It contains the 
Library, Chapel, and Hall, and pro- 
ducfcs a striking effect. *^ The gradu- 
ated stages of Hawksmoor's diminish- 
ing turret, together with other 
characteristics, exhibit a fantastic air 
of continental Gothic ; but they seem 
to disdain all comparison, and to 
stand in unrivalled stateliness, chal- 
lenging our admiration." The Chapel, 
restored 1872, entered by a gateway 
with fan-tracery vaulting, and the 
holy-water stoup still remaining, has 
some ancient glass in the transepts, 
but the W, window is modem, by 



(6.) Ukivebsitt. (Notice the Grate- 
ways with statues, the Chapel, the 
New Building). 

Founded about 1229 by William 
de Lanum, Archdeacon of Durham ; 
though, according to a tradition ac- 
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cepted as true by the Judges of the 
Court of King's Bench in 1726, it 
owes its foundation to Alfred the 
Great. The earliest building pur- 
chased with the bequest of William 
of Durham was Drogheda Hall, op- 
posite the gate of me present col- 
lege, in 1255 ; and iH 1263 a hall 
on ibe site of Brasenose was occu- 
pied hj the society ; about 13^3 they 
removed to the present site. 

The story of the foundation of Ox- 
ford by King Alfred is now proved to 
be a myth which had no existence 
until long after Alfred's time, and is 
due to an interpolation in Asser's 
Life. '^ The history of Oxford began 
in the 10th centy.; in the 11th it 
was a place of the first importance 
as a military post, and as tiie scene 
of great national gatherings. But 
it is not till the 12th that we 
get the first hint of the coming 
University, the first glimpses of 
schools, scholars, lecturers ; and it is 
not till the 13th that we get any- 
thing like colleges in the modem 
sense. In that age too comes not 
University College, but the bene&o- 
tion out of which University College 
grew." — Freeman, 

The long front of this CoUege, 
with its two tower gateways, is 
very imposing, and it is a great 
ornament to the High Street, though 
in the debased Gothic of the time 
of Charles I. The gateway leading 
into the W. quadrangle has on the 
exterior, a statue of Queen Anne, 
and on the interior one of James II., 
the gift of Dr. Obadiah Walker, 
Master from 1676 to the Revolution 
in 1688, when he was expelled. He 
had become a convert to Bomanism, 
and caused the mass to be openly 
celebrated in a room adjoining the 
chapel, which James himsdf attended. 
With the exception of that in White- 
hall Gardens, this is the only public 
statue of '*the wise old gentleman 
who lost three kingdoms for a mass," 
as his friend Louis XIY. remarked. 
The gateway of the . £. quadrangle 



has a statue of Queen Man* on tlie 
outside, and one of Dr. fiadcliffe, 
its builder, inside. 

The HaU, buUt in 1657, but re- 
modelled in 1766 at the expense of 
members whose arms adorn the walls, 
contains portraits of Archbishops 
Abbot ana Potter, Bishop Bancroft 
of Oxford, Dr. Badcliffe, Lords Eldon 
and Stowell, &c. The new Library , 
by Scott (Dec), was built in the 
Fellows' Garden in 1861. It con- 
tains the statues of Lords Eldon and 
Stowell, designed by Watson, and exe- 
cuted by Nelson, intended for West- 
minster Abbey, but denied places on 
account of their colossal size. 

The Chapel (dedicated to St. Cuth* 
bert by the original founder), built 
1665, had a screen by Gibbons, and 
some painted windows by Van Linge 
and Giles of York. It was remodelled 
in 1862 by ScoUy in the Dec. slyle, 
receiving a new roof and E. window. 
The windows are valuable specimens 
of the revival of stained glass in the 
time of Charles I. and II. The 
works of the Dutch artist Van Linge^ 
who was extensively employed in 
England at the latter period, ** gene- 
rally consist of large pictures ex* 
tending over the whole or greater 
part of a window, irrespective of 
the mullions, and usually frimi^hed 
with landscape backgrounds, exhibit- 
ing a great preponderance of green 
and blue. They are deficient in bril-' 
liancy , but are in general exceedingly 
rich in colour, the enamels in most 
cases being used rather to heighten 
the tint of the coloured glass, than by 
way of substitution for it." {Hints on 
Oicus Painting). Gibbons* screen and 
cedar wainscoting, rich in carving, 
have been preserved. In the ante* 
chapel is a monument to Sir W. 
Jones, once a Fellow, by Flaxman ; 
a fine bas-relief repzesents him form* 
ing his Digest of tfindoo Law, while 
the Brahmins are expounding to him 
the text of the Yedas. 

The E. quadrangle is chiefly ooen* 
pied with the Master's lodgings ; it 
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was built by a bequest from Dr. Bad- 
cliffe, and is open to gardens to the S. 
The detached New Building at the 
W. end is an exceedingly elegant 
structure by Sir Charles Barry, 
finished in 1850. 

Dr. Johnson was a frequent visitor 
in the Common Room here, where 
he used ** to drink off three bottles of 
port without being the worse for it." 
" — BosweU, 

Shelley, who was expelled from 
this college, inhabited rooms on the 
first floor of the staircase to the 
rt. of the hall. "In his time, 
books, papers, boots, philosophical 
instruments, clothes, pistols, linen, 
crockery, bags, and boxes were scat- 
tered on the floor and in every place; 
tables and carpets stained with large 
fire spots ; an electric macbine, air- 
pump, solar microscope, &c. ; two 
piles of books supported the tongs, 
and then a small glass retort above 
an Argand lamp, wliich soon boiled 
over, added fresh stains to the table, 
and rose in disagreeable fumes.*' — 
Shelley's Memoirs. 

(7.) QuEEN*8. (Notice the Gateway. 
Chapel, Hall, library.) 

Founded in 1341 by Robert de 
Eglesfield, confessor to Queen Phi- 
lipiia, from whom it took its name ; 
and ''there, according to tradition, 
the Prince of Wales her son, as 
in the next generation Henry V., 
was brought up. If we look at 
the events which followed, he could 
hardly have been 12 yrs. old when 
he became a member. . . . Queen s 
college is much altered in every 
way since the little prince went 
there, but they still keep an en- 
graving of the vaulted room he 
is. said to have occupied. . . . You 
may still hear the students sum- 
moned to ^nner, as he was, by the 
sound of a trumpet ; and, in the hall, 
you may still see, as he saw, the 
F^lows sitting all on one side the 
table, with the Head of the College 
in tiie centre, in imitation of the 



* Last Supper,' as it is commonly 
represented in the pictures. The 
very names of the Head and the 
1 12 Fellows (the number fir&t ap- 
I pointed by the founder, in likeness 
I of uur Lord and the Apostles) are 
I known to us. He must have seen 
, what has long smce vanished away, 
the 13 beggars, deaf, dumb, maimed 
or blind, daily brought into the hall, 
to receive their dole of bread, beer, 
potage, and fish. He must have 
seen the 70 poor scholars, instituted 
after the example of the 70 dh^ciples. 
and learning from their two chaplains 
to chant the service. He must have 
heard the mill within or hard by the 
college walls grinding the Fellows' 
bread. He must have seen the porter 
of the college going round to shave 
the beards and wash the heads of 
the Fellows." — StanUy's Memorials 
of Canterbury. The brasses of the 
founder, Eglesfield, of Dr. Langton, 
who enlarged the chapel (1518), of 
Bishop Robinson of Carlisle (1616). 
and others are preserved in the bur- 
sary, whilst in the buttery is kept a 
magnificent drinking-horn mounted 
with gold, the gift of Queen PhiHppa, 
and the curious cocoa-nut cup of 
Provost Bost (d. 1503) resting on 
four lions. The college is a modem 
(so-called) Grecian building, the 
work of Wren and his pupil Hawks- 
moor, the foimdation Btone having 
been laid on the 6th Feb. 1714, Queen 
Anne's birthday. The main entrance 
is surmounted by a cupola, under 
which is a statue of Caroline, queen 
of George II. The Chapel is a well- 
proportioned building, with painted 
windows from the history of Our 
Lord, and stately marble pillars. 
The Hail, designed by Wren, is a 
handsome, lofty room, with numerous 
portraits, manv of royal personages, 
as Queens Philippa. Henrietta, Anne, 
Carohne, and Charlotte ; Henry V., 
Edward lY., Charles I, and Edward 
the Black Prince. The Library, 
founded by Bishop Barlow (d. 1691), 
and since greatly added to by Dr. 
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Mason in 1841, now contains one of 
the best private collections of books 
in Oxford. In the cloister under- 
neath, which has been adapted by 
Cockerell, are preserved 2 windows, 
saved from the lodgings of Prince 
Ueury, and his hkeness on a brass 
plate, with the inscription : 

» « In perpetnam rei Memorlam. 

imperator Britannite, 

Triumphator Galliae, 
Hostium Victor, et Sui, 
HeDiicus QuiiK us. hujus Collegti 
£t Cabiculi (minuti satis), 
Oiim magnub Incola." 

Every Christmas-day a boar's head 
is served in the hall, after being 
introduced in grand procession* with 
a song, "The Boar's Head;" and 
every New Year's day the bursar 
presents to tlie guests a needle, with 
tliread coloured blue, red, and yellow, 
for the three faculties, saying, " Take 
this, and be thrifty ;" a custom said 
to have its derivation from a play on 
the name of the founder — •* aiguille," 
"fil." 

From the comer beyond Queen's 
is one of the finest and most charac- 
teristic views in Oxford, and hence 
^the stream-like windings of the 
glorious street," as described by 
Wordsworth, are seen to the greatest 
advantage. 

In New College Lane, opposite 
Queen's, is St. Edmund HaU, which 
belonged to Osney Abbey, having 
been founded in 1226, but was in 
1557 assigned to Queen's College by 
one William Burnell, who had pur- 
chased it at the Dissolution. It has 
its name from occupying the site of 
a hall where the Archbishop Edmund 
of Abingdon used to lecture. The 
present buildings date from about 
the middle of the 17th centy. ; they 
are of very plain character. 

(8.) Magdalen. {Obs. the Tower, 
West Front, Chapel, Cloisters, Hall, 
the Walks.) 

• See • Sketch Book,' vol. ii., by Washing- 
ton Irving, " The Christmas Dinner," where 
th.; wor.t-* uf this sung are given. 



Founded in 1457, by WUliam Pat- 
ten, Bishop of Winchester, surnamed 
Waynflete from his birthplace in 
Lincolnshire. An ancient hospital 
of St. John the Baptist formerly ocr 
cupied this site. It was placed out- 
side the city walls, both to guard the 
ferry over the river and as a hospice 
for the refreshment of pilgrims visit- 
ing the shrine of St. Frideswide. 
The " pilgrims' wicket " is still dis- 
tinctly traceable in the old walls. 
The low embattled buildings towards 
the street are in part the remains of 
the hospital; those round the first 
quadrangle, which is entered by a 
modern gateway ^designed by Pugln 
in 1844), were finished shortly before 
the founder's death, which occurred 
in 1486, the Wars of the Roses having 
prevented his beginning to build 
until 1473. 

This is the first college arrived 
at on entering Oxford by the old 
London road, and is distinguished 
at once by its graceful Perp. tower, 
145 ft. high (1492-1505), rising at the 
side of the bridge over the Cherwell, 
a handsome structure, 526 ft. long. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the beauties of this college, which 
has enchanted every beholder, from 
James I., who declared that it was 
** the most absolute thing in Oxford." 

Entering the quadrangle by a 
narrow wicket, the noble oriel over 
the further gate is that of the 
Founders chamber, where Edward 
IV., Richard III., Henry VII., 
Prince Arthur, Henry VIll., Queen 
Elizabeth, and Prince Henry, have 
been successively entertained. This 
and the adjoining chambers were 
restored in 1857 ; the bed-room 
contains some ancient tapestry, re^ 
presenting the marriage . of Prince 
Arthur and Katherine of Aragon; 
they are only accessible through the 
President s Lodgings, wliere Home 
wrote his * Commentary on the 
Psalms.' In its garden is a picr 
turesque fragment of the old 
Magijlalen Hall. The low doorway 
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opposite leads into the chapel, and 
contains statues of St. John the Bap- 
tist, Edward IV., Mary Magdalen, 
8t. Swithin, and the Founder. In 
the comer of the quadrangle (called 
St. John's from the hotipital), on the 
rt., is a stone pulpit, where a sermon 
was formerly preached on St John 
the Baptist's day, the court being 
lined with green boughs and strewn 
with rushes to commemorate St. 
John's preaching in the wilderness. 

The Chapely which has a beautiful 
porch, was restored by Gottingham 
m 1833, and a series of statues has 
since been added to the altar screen. 
The altorpieoe, " Christ bearing the 
Gross," by BibaUa, was brought from 
Vigo, 1702. The sculpture over the 
altar, ''Glmst appearing to Mary 
Magdalen," is by Chantrey, Glose 
to &e altar is a small oratory, i^hich 
contains the tomb of the founder's 
father, Bichard Patten, brought 
hither from the ruined ch. of Wayn- 
flete ; there is a small statue of the 
founder himself, seated at his father's 
head. The choral service in this 
chapel is very fine: the organ is 
lar^ enough for a cathedral. That 
which was here in the time of the 
Civil Wars Cromwell liked so much, 
that he carried it off with him to 
Hampton Court The windows are 
filled with painted glass, by Hard-' 
man. In the ante-chapel are several 
Brasses, mostly to members of the 
society, but the ascription of one of 
them to Wm. Tibarde, the first Pre- 
sident (d. 1480), is believed to be 
wrong. The chapel stands on the S. 
side of the Cloisters, This is a quad- 
rangle of the time of the founder, but 
ornamented with the rude sand- 
stone statues erected in honour of 
a visit of James I. Their meaning 
is thus described in a MS. in 
the college library, styled '* (Edipus 
Magdalenensis." 

^ Beginning at the S. E. comer, 
are the Lion and Pelican, the former 
the emblem of Courage and Vigilance, 
the latter of Parental Tenderness 



and Affection. Both together express 
the complete character of a good 
Coll. governor, and, accordingly, are 
placed under the windows of the 
President's lodgings. 

^ On the rt., on the other side of 
the gateway, are 4 figures, viz., the 
Schoolmaster, the Lawyer, the Phy- 
sician, and the Divine. These are 
ranged outside the library, and re- 
present the duties and business of 
the students. By means of learning 
in general, they are to be introduced 
to one of the three learned profi s- 
sions, or else, as hinted to us by 
the figure with cap and bells in the 
comer, they must turn out Fools in 
the end. 

'*0n the N. of the quadrangle, 
the first 3 figures represent the his- 
tory of David and his conquest over 
the Lion and Gtoliath, whence we 
are taught not to be discouraged at 
any difiiculties which may stand in 
the way, as the vigour of youth will 
easily enable us to surmount them. 
The next figure is the Hippopotamus 
or Biver Horse, carrying his young 
upon his bhoulderd. This is the 
emblem of a good Tutor, or Fellow 
of a College, who is set to watch 
over the youth of the Society, and 
by whose pradenoe they are to be 
led through the dangers of their first 
entrance into the world. The figure 
immediately following represents 
Sobriety, or Temperance, that most 
necessary virtue of a collegiate life. 
The whole remaining train of figures 
are the vices we are instruct^ to 
avoid. Those next to Temperance 
are the opposite vices of Gluttony 
and Drunkenness. Then follow the 
Lycanthropos, the Hy»na, and Pan- 
ther, representing Violence, Fraud, 
and Treachery; the Griffin, repre- 
senting Covetousness ; and the next 
figure, Anger or Moroseness. The 
Dog, the Dragon, the Deer — ^Flat- 
tery, Envy, and Timidity; and tiie 
last 3. the Mantichora, the Boxers, 
and the Lamia — ^Pride, Contention, 
and Lust." 



OxFOBDSHiBE. Boute 19.— Mogdoleu Walks. 

The HaU, of which the oeiling is 
the work of Wyatt, c. 1790, is wain- 
scoted with oak, carved with the 
linen pattern, put up in 1541 ; seve- 
ral compartments have incidents in 
the history of Mary Magdalen. The 
walls are hung with portraits of 
members or benefactors, including 
the Founder, Gardinid Wolsey, Bp. 
Fox, Cardinal Pole, Dean Ck)let, 
Prince Henry, son of James I., 
Prince Rupert, Dr. Hammond, Ad- 
dkjon, &c. In this hall, in 1687, sat 
King James's tyrannous commission, 
appointed to visit the President and 
FeUows and deprive the college of 
of its rights. 

The Library is a modem restora- 
tion. '* Its shelves groan under the 
weight of the Benedictine folios, of 
the editions of the Fathers and the 
collectionB of the middle ages, which 
have issued from the single library 
of 8t.£rermain des Pxes at Paris ^' 
{Gibbon), but at the present day are 
by no means oonmied to them, 
having received many important 
additions. 

Passing the New BuQding, a 
stately modem sash-windowed pile, 
we reach 

Magdalen WaXks, a meadow at- 
tached to the college, encircled by 
the arms of the Gherwell, and inters 
sected by avenues of trees, along 
raised dykes. One of these on the 
1., is called Addison's Walk. Pope, 
a constant visitor of his friend Digby 
in this college, mentions — 

** Mandlen's learned grove." 

There is also on 1. a private park, 
bounded by the outer w&U of the 
college, witn fine elm-tiees and deer. 
In the meadow are found FritiUaria 
Mdea^ris, snakeshead, and Arabis 
turrita, tower rock-cress. 

Wolsey entered this college 1485,- 
and at 15 yrs. obtained the degree 
of B.A., whence his appellation of 
the Boy Bachelor. He was bursar 
of the college during the time that 
the tower was in progress. Of this, 

[BerkSy Ac] 
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Dr. Ingram says, *' It is in fact as a 
building, what Wolsey was as a 
man; and to him who cannot per- 
ceive and feel its beauties, it is in 
vain to attempt to describe them." 
In accordance with an ancient cus- 
tom which originated in a requiem 
for Henry YII., in commemoration 
of his visit in 1488, glees and madri- 
gals were always sung at the top of 
this tower at sunrise on May morning 
to usher in the spring, but these have 
now given way to a hymn, * Hymnus 
Eucharisticus,* music by Dr. Rogers. 
On this occasion the bells (called by 
Antony Wood the most tuneable and 
melodious in all these parts) are all 
rung, when the whole tower shakes 
and bends perceptibly. Those who 
witness this ceremony will call to 
mind the opening lines of Professor 
Wilson's beautiful poem of *The 
Scholar's Funeral.* — 

" Why hang the sweet bells mute in Magda- 
len Tower, 
Still wont to usher in delightrul May, 
The dewy bilence of the morning hour 
CheeriDg with many a changeful rounde- 
hiy? 
And those pure voices, where are they, 

Tliat, hyninhig far up in the listening slcy. 
Seemed issuing softly through the gates of 
day. 
As it a troop of sainted souls on high 
Were hovering o'er the earth with angel 
melody?" 

As the Ddke of Wellington 
entered Oxford to bo installed as 
Chancellor, he inquired of his 
companion, the late Mr. Croker, 
what was the structure on his right 
hand, pointing to the long wall 
which connects the tower with the 
rest of the college. **That is the 
wall which James II. ran his head 
against,'* was the answer. The re- 
sistance of the Fellows of Magdalen 
to the arbitrary ejection of their 
President, John Hough, and the in- 
fringement of their chartered rights 
by James, formed one of the leading 
causes of the Revolution of 1688, and 
of the expulsion of the Stuarts. 

"Magdalen College, founded by 
Wm. Waynflete, Bp. of Winchester 
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and Lord Ghanoellor, ib one of the 
moBt remarkable of our academical 
inatitutlouB. A graoefol tower, on 
the summit of which a Latin hymn 
is annually chanted by choristers at 
the dawn of May-day, caught, far 
ofS, the eye of the traveller who 
came from London. As he ap- 
proached, he found that this tower 
arose from an embattled pile, low 
and irregular, yet singularly vener- 
able, which, embowered in verdure, 
overhung the sluggish waters of the 
CherweU. He passed through a 
gateway overhung by a noble oriel, 
and found himself in a spacious 
cloister, adorned with emblems of 
virtues and vices, rudely carved in 
grey stone by the masons of the 
15th centy. The table of the society 
was plentifully spread in a stately 
refectory, hung with painting, and 
rich with fantastic carving. The 
services of the Church were per- 
formed, morning and evening, in a 
chapel which had suffered much 
violence from the Beformers, and 
much from the Puritans, but which 
was, under every disadvantage, a 
building of eminent beauty, and 
which has in our own time been 
restored with rare taste and skill. 
The spacious gardens along the 
river-side were remarkable for the 
size of the trees, among which, 
towered conspicuous, one of the 
vegetable wonders of the island, a 
gigantic oak, older by a centy., men 
said, than the oldest college in the 
University. 

*• The statutes of the Society or- 
dained that the kings of England 
and princes of Wales should be 
lodged in their house. Edward lY. 
had inhabited the building while it 
was still unfinished. Richard 111. 
had held his court there, had heard 
disputations in the hall, had feasted 
there royally, and had rewarded the 
cheer of his hosts by a present of 
fat bucks from his forests. Two 
heirs-apparent of the crown, who 
had been prematurely snatched 



away, Arthu r, the elder brother of 
Henry ViU., and Henry, the elder 
brother of Charles I., had been, 
members of the College. Another 
pinoe of the blood, the last and 
oest of the Boman Catholic aroh- 
bishops, the gentle Reginald Pole, 
had studied there. In the time of 
the Civil Wars Magdalen had been 
true to the cause of the crown. 
There Rupert had fixed his quar- 
ters; and before some of his most 
daring enterprises, his trumpets had 
been heard sounding to horse 
through those quiet cloisters. Moat 
of the Fellows were divines, and 
could aid the king only by their 
prayers and their peciiniary contri- 
butions ; but one member of the 
body, a doctor of civil law, raised a 
troop of undergraduates, and fell 
fighting bravely at their head 
against the soldiers of Essex. When 
hostilities had terminated, and the 
Roundheads were maeters of Eng- 
land, six-sevenths of the members of 
the Foundation refused to make any 
submission to usurped authority. 
They were consequently ejected 
from their dwellings, and deprived 
of their revenues. After the Re- 
storation, the survivors returned to 
their pleasant abode. They had 
now l)een succeeded by a new gene- 
ration, which inherited their opinions 
and their spirit." — McuiavHatf^ Hixt. 
It was on this eminently loyal 
society that James II. attempted to 
force one Anthony Farmer as Presi- 
dent. He was a professed Romanist, 
and thus statutaoly ineligible, even 
if his notorious bed diaracter had 
not stood in the way. The Fellows 
instead chose Dr. John Hough, and 
though threatened by the kmg, re- 
fused to give way. At last a body 
of Visitors was sent to Oxford, who 
held their meetings in the college 
hall, and at length pronounced sen- 
tence of deprivation. Unawed by 
the military force that supported 
them, Hough utterly abjured their 
authority, and addressed them thus 
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in open court: "My lords, I do 
hereby protest against all your pro- 
ceedings, and against all that you 
have done, or hereafter shall do, in 
prejudice of me and my right, as 
illegal, nnjost, and null ; and there- 
fore I appeal to my sovereign lord 
the king in his courts of justice." 

Tliough this protest was dis- 
regardeo, '* many signs showed that 
the spirit of resistance had spread 
to the common people. The porter 
of tbe college threw down his keys ; 
the butler refused to scratch Hough's 
name out of the buttery book, and 
was instantly dismiased. No black- 
smith could be found in the whole 
dty who would force the lock of the 
President 8 lodgings ; it was neces- 
sary for the Commissioners to employ 
their own servants, who broke open 
the door with iron bars, llie ser- 
mons which, on the following Sun- 
day, were preached in the University 
ch., were full of reflections, such as 
stung Cartwright to the quick, 
though such as he could not dis- 
creetiy resent." — Macatilay*8 Hist. 
Hough was restored in the following 
year ; he died Bishop of Worcester in 
1743. 

At the end of the High Street, 
opposite Magdalen, is the Botanic 
or Phytic Garden (on the site of the 
ancient Jews* burial-place), entered 
by a gateway, designed by Inigo 
Jones, and ornamented with statues 
of Charles I. and II., which were 
paid for by a fine levied on Antony 
Wood for a Ubel on Lord Clarendon. 
The establishment of the garden is 
due to a bequest of Henry Danvers, 
Earl Danby, 1622, though Linacre 
commenced a garden at a much 
eariier period. It was well laid out 
under the energetic superintendence 
, of the late Dr. Daubeny, the plants 
I being arranged according to the two 
syst^ns of iSnnsBus and Jussieu. In 
the Lecture-room are preserved the 
Herbaria of Sheiard and Dillenius. 
There is a delightful walk by the 
tiyer-dde, and the small garden at 






the back offers a view over Merton 
Meadow. 

A short distance W. of the college 
id Magdalen CoUege School. Its 
foundation is coeval with that of the 
college, but the present building is 
a good Perp. structure, by Buckle, 
the foundation stone of which was 
laid by Dr. Bouth in 1849, on his 
95th birthday. In Long Wall Street, 
beside the school, is a considerable 
portion of the old wall, which 
the college is bound to keep in re- 
pair. Formerly it was enlivened in 
summer by the bright golden flowers 
of the Senecio squalidua, or inelegant 
ragwort, the seeds of which are said 
to have been sent hither from the 
grotto of Egeria, and which is else- 
where so common that it bears the 
name of the •* Oxford weed ; ** but a 
late restoration of the battlements has 
swept it away from this spot. This 
street leads to the picturesque group 
of buildings formed by HolywdL Ch., 
cemetery, school, and rectory-house, 
surrounded by tall elm-trees. The 
ch., of E. E. date, has been well 
restored. In the churchyard is buried 
Thos. Holt, the architect of the Bod- 
leian (d. 1624). An addition to the 
churchyard, called the Cemetery ^ but 
made before the days of burial boards, 
with their consecrated and unconse- 
crated grounds, is a beautiful spot, 
with hcmdsome memorials to many 
members of the University, and 
flower-decked graves, from which 
the Christian symbol is, in hardly 
one case, absent. In the adjoining 
fields may be still traced some slight 
remains of the earthworks thrown 
up during the siege of Oxford by 
Fairfax, in 1646. 

(9.) Nbw College. (Notice the 
Entrance Gate, Chapel, Hall, Gar- 
dens, and the Slype.) 

Founded by Williain of Wykeham. 
as the complement to his great school 
at Winchester. The first stone was 
laid March 5, 1380, being his 55th 
birthday, and the work completed 
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1386. Froiflsart says of him, **At 
this time reigned a priest called 
William of Wykeham (Bishop of 
Winchester and Chancellor), who 
was so much in fayoar with the 
King of England (Edward III.) that 
eyerything was aone by him, and 
nothing done without him." Though 
the foundation is thus nearly fiye 
centuries old, '4t is not without 
reason that it still bears tiie name of 
' New,' since it marks a new era in 
Uniyersity annals. Before this, the 
Aularian system, eyen in the case of 
Merton, had generally preyailed; 
but since the formation of this society, 
it has seryed as a model to nearly 
all founders of colleges, both here 
and at Cambridge." — Ingram. 

The buildings, in the main, are 
the wor\ of Wykeham, and are thus 
particularly interesting. We enter 
oy a noble Tower gatetoayj with the 
Virgin in a niche aboye, to whom an 
angel and the founder are addressing 
themselyes in prayer. The Chapel, 
one of the earliest Perp. buildings, 
has a detached bell-tower of a yery 
massiye nature. In the ante-chapel 
remain some of the original painted 
windows, and there is a large number 
oi Brasses, chiefly of former wardens. 
Among them are Cranley, Archbishop 
of Dublin (d. 1417), in full ponti- 
ficals,- with acrozier ; and Yong, Bp. 
of Oallipolis (d. 1526), laid down by 
him when liying, the date being left 
to be filled up after his death, which 
was neyer done. The bust of An- 
tony Aylworth (rt. of the door 
when entering) (d. 1619) presents a 
minute example of costume : obserye 
the fastening of his wristbands. 
In the chapel, the altar-piece is a 
restoration by WyaU, with alto-re- 
lieyos by WedmeuioU, representing 
the Annunciation, Natiyity, Descent 
from the Cross, the Besurrection, and 
the Ascension. In a recess near the 
altar is preseryed the pastoral staff 
of William of Wykeham, of silyer- 
gilt, a fine specimen of medisByal 
art. Beneath the crook, the, bishop | 



himself is represented on his knees. 
The painted glass on the S. is good, 
of the early part of the 17th centy., 
by Flemish artists ; that on the N. 
is by Peckett, of York. Daily choral 
seryice is performed here as well as 
at Magdalen (the music of high ex- 
cellence). The W. door opens into the 
picturesque Cloisters (130 ft. by 85), 
remarkable for their ribbed roof, 
which resembles the bottom of a boat, 
planted with cjrpreases. Here are 
the remains of the reredos of the 
original high altar, with bas-reliefs 
of the Annunciation, Natiyity, Re- 
surrection, &c. In 1643 the clois- 
ters were used as a depot for the 
royal military stores. The HaU is 
entered through the muniment tower, 
which like the gateway has its niches 
still filled with statues. The screen 
and wainscoting are of the linen 
pattern, and are ascribed to Arch- 
bishop Warham ; the whole has been 
restored by Seott, and a fine oak roof 
substituted for the former one. The 
Library, the work of WyaU, cannot 
be praised. In the Audit Boom are 
preseryed the College Seals, of the 
age of the foundation, some records 
nearly of the same date, some old pic- 
tures of saints, remoyed from the 
chapel. The collection of ancient 
plate and jewels is yery remarkable, , 
and includes a saltcellar and cup 
giyen by Archbishop Warham, and ' 
the remains of the Mitra Preciosa, | 
the morse, the ring, gloyes, and pax 
of the founder. 

The Warden's Lodgings contain a 
remarkable portrait of the Founder, 
supposed by Sir J. Reynolds to be 
an original. Till near the end of 
the last centy. the members of New 
College were called to dinner by two 
choristers chanting, from the war- 
den's lodgings to the garden gate,* 
*^ Tempus est yooondi a manger tous 
seigneurs." 

The garden court was designed] 
by Wren. The Gardens of Ne^ 
Ciollege are among the most beautiful 
in Oxford. The mound ooyered witb. 
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fihnibs, which rises opposite the gate- 
way, produces a pleasing illusion. 
The garden is enclosed on three 
sides By the ancient walls of the city, 
which, by covenant between the 
Founder and the corporation, the 
college is bound to keep in repair, 
aod they consequently present an 
interesting example of old civic for- 
tificatioiL The iron raUings and 
gate at the entrance of the gar- 
den were brought from Canons, 
the princely seat of the Duke of 
Chandos, near Edgeware. A door 
in one corner of the garden opens 
through what was an old postern 
of the town, into a strip of ground- 
called " the Slip," or Slype, whence a 
picturesque view is obtained of the 
bastions, with the fine Perp. bell- 
tower and the chapel. In this tower 
Protestant members of the College 
were imprisoned during the reign of 
Henry VIII., by its warden Dr. 
London ; Quinby, one of the Fellows, 
died there of cold and starvation. 

Daring the Great Rebellion New 
College was occupied as a military 
post, first by the Koyalists and after- 
wards by the Parliamentarians. 

(10.) Bbasekose Coll. (Notice 
Entrance Gateway, with brazen 
nose. Quadrangle, Chapel, Hall, 
Library.) 

Founded by Bishop Smith, of 
Lincoln, and Sir Richard Sutton, 
1512. The name is a corruption of 
Bra&inium, the hrasen-kiUy or brew- 
house of King Alfred's palace, which 
is supposed to have occupied its site, 
and to have been turned into a place 
of learning — a fanciful derivation! 
The actual name, however, is sup- 
ported by a brazen nose of large 
dimensions, fixed over the college 
gate. The entrance tower is good 
Perp. (restored 1866), and the 
buildings of the quadrangle remain 
in their original state, except 
that some received an extra story 
in the time of James I. In the 
quadrangle is a statuary group of 



Cain and Abel, which provoked the 
indignation of Heame. The place, 
he says, *' was once a garden, which 
was a delightful and pleasant shade 
in summer-time, but was cut down 
by direction of the Principal and 
some others, purely to turn it into a 
grass-plot and erect some silly statue 
there " 

The Chapel, built 1666, is in a 
mixed style. ^^The roof, which is 
a kind of hanmier-beam, with fan- 
vaulting above, was brought from 
the chapel of St. Mary's College, 
which formerlv stood in the Corn 
Market, founded by Henry VI., 
1435 " (Arch, Joum, vol. viii.) ; the 
windows also are Gothic, but there 
ara Grecian columns and a Grecian 
altar-piece. In 1860 the windows 
were filled with painted glass, and 
the ceiling adorned in mediaeval 
style. The Hall has a curious shal- 
low porch, and contains portraits of 
BurtoQ, the author of the * Anatomy 
of Melancholy,' Dr. Radcliffe, and 
others, including King Alfred. The 
Library, built by Wren, somewhat 
resembles the chapel in its mixture 
of styles. Reginald Heber was a 
member of this college. He occu- 
pied rooms at the N.E. comer of the 
quadrangle, and a fine chestnut in 
the gardens of fleeter, which over- 
shadows them, still bears the name 
of ** Heber*s tree." 

The space in front, Radclifie 
Square, has in its centre the Rad- 
cliffe Library, while the E. ride is 
occupied by All Souls, the S. by St. 
Mary's Ch. (pod), and the N. by the 
Schools. ** The assemblage of build- 
ings in that quarter," says H. Wal- 
pole, '* though no single one is beau- 
tiful, always struck me with singular 
pleasure, as it conveys such a vision 
of large edifices, unbroken by private 
houses, as the mind is apt to enter- 
tain of renowned cities that exist no 
longer.** 

The Radcliffe Library, *• one of 
the most striking, and perhaps the 
most pleasing of the classical build- 
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ings in Oxford,*' a handsome 
rotunda, with a dome on an octagon 
base (diam. 100 ft., height 140 ft.), 
is the best work of Gibbs, 1749. 
It is named after its founder, Dr. 
Radclifie, the physician of Wil- 
liam III. and Queen Anne, a great 
benefactor to the University. He 
left 40,0002. for its construction, and 
■smaller sums for a librarian, pur- 
chase of books, &c. A noble domed 
hall (height 46 ft. ^m pavement), 
in which the allied sovereigns dined 
1814, occupies the interior, and was 
filled until 1861 with books on medi- 
cine and science. These, however, 
are now removed to the Library of 
the New University Museum, the 
Badcliffe being reserved as an ad- 
junct to the Bodleian, and appro- 
priated to the books and perioaicals 
of the last four years. It is open 
from 10 A.M. to iO p.m. Over the 
door is the portrait of the foimder by 
Sir Godfrey JKnetter, the only original 
likeness extant. The panorama of 
Oxford from the roof well repays the 
ascent, and the small fee demanded 
from visitors. 

A short distance N. are the Schools^ 
a quadrangular building once used 
for lectures in the different Faculties, 
but now (mainly devoted to the con- 
servation of the Bodleian Library. 
The entrance from Badcliffe-square 
is by a vaulted passage, but the 
central Gate Tower (E.) is a re- 
markable example of the Cinque- 
cento style, and presents on the 
inside 'the 5 orders of architecture 
piled one above another. It was 
built (1619) by Thomas Holt, to 
whom Oxford was much indebted at 
that period. The sitting statue 
(formerly gilt) in the upper story 
represents James I. presenting his 
works to Fame and the University. 
The wooden sceptre fell from its 
liand on the accession of William IV. 
The Pvhlic Examinations of Candi- 
dates for Degrees are held in the 
rooms on the ground floor, to which 
any one wishing to be present is 



admitted. They are faund too 
small and inconvenient for the 
purpose, and new Schools are about 
to be erected in High St., near 
University CoU., on the site of the 
Angel Inn. 

The upper floors of the quadrangle 
are occupied by the Bodleian Library ^ 
named after its founder Sir Thomas 
Bodley (a retired diplomatist, b. 
at Exeter 1544, d. 1612), who, " with 
a munificence which has rendered his 
name more immortal than the founda- 
tion of a family would have done, 
bestowed on the University a library 
collected by him at great cost, built 
a magnificent room for its reception, 
and bequeathed large funds for its 
increase.*' The building was com- 
pleted 1606, and is described by 
Oasaubon, who visited it 1618, as " a 
work rather for a king than for a 
private man." In 1612 Bodley ma- 
tured his plan for adding Public 
Schools for the University to his 
Library, but he died within the year, 
and was buried in Merton Chapel 
March 23, on.the day following which 
the first stone of the Schools was laid. 
The ground plan is in the form of the 
letter |-|, and comprises three apart- 
ments. The centre or connecting one 
was built (1480), as an upper story 
to the Divinity Schools. The Duke 
of Gloucester's library was placed in 
it, but destroyed, together with a 
quantity of stained glass and sculpture, 
in the reign of Edward VI., when 
the walls were left overgrown with 
brambles. The Eastern apartment 
was added by Bodley, and the Western 
by the University in 1636 for Selden's 
books, with the Convocation House 
underneath. Among the benefactors 
of the library have been William, 
Earl of Pembroke, Archbp^ Land, 
Sir Kenelm Digby, John Selden, 
Lord Fairfax, tind Mr. Douce, who 
bequeathed, besides, medals, MSS. 
and drawings. The Library has also 
been augmented by purchases, and 
by a copy of every book entered at 
Stationers* Hall, which an Act of 
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Parliament obHgeB the publisher to 
present. It is particularly rich in 
Oriental literature, and possesses the 
MSS. collected by Dr. Clarke at 
Mount Athos, with a copy of Plato 
from the Isle of Patmos. 

The Library which now contains 
about 300,000 volmues, is open to all 
graduates and students of civil law 
or medicine, and strangers introduced 
by them, in summer from 9 to 4, and 
in winter (from Michaelmas to Lady 
Day) from 10 till 3. To avoid danger 
fires are prohibited, so that it is very 
cold in winter. 

Sir Thomas Bodley's own books 
are placed in the part of the building 
erected by him; a lofty chamber, 
with the roof divided into square com- 
partments boxing the arms of the 
University and of the founder, and 
walls hung with pictures, includ- 
ing several works of Vandyke. 
Among the curiosities of the Bod- 
leian (some of which are placed in 
glass cases for the inspection of 
visitors) are a translation of Genesis 
into Anglo-Saxon by CsBdmon the 
monk, with miniatures of the 9th 
centy. ; Greek MS. of the Acts of 
the Apostles, 11th centy. ; Greek Xew 
Testament, which belonged to Ebner 
of Nuremberg, the binding onia- 
mented with ivory carvings; Terence, 
of 12th centy., with vignettes ; MS. 
of the Apocalypse, probably written 
for Hehry III. ; — the Hours of Mary 
of Burgundy; — Psalter of R. de 
Ormsby, monk of Norwich, beautiful 
miniatures, 1340 ;— a MS. of Wick- 
liffe's Bible; — Latin Exercises, in 
the writing of Edw. VI. and Q. Eliz. ; 
— the Confession of the Duke of Mon- 
9 mouth, witnessed by his signature 
and those of 6 bishops ; the first 
Bible of Gutenberg. Some of the 
MSS. are adorned with precious 
miniatures by Albert Durer, Van 
Eyck, Hemling, or their scholars. A 
fine original drawing by Vandyke, 
a head of Junius, merits notice. 

At the end of the room is some 
historical stained glass, representing 



— the Penance of Henry II. in the 
Chapter-house at Canterbury; Edward 
II., as king of Scotland, receiving the 
homage of the barons and abbots ; 
the Marriage of Henry VI. with 
Margaret of Anjou. 

Higher up on the library staircase 
is the Picture GaUery (length N. and 
S. 129^ by 24 J, E. 158 J by 24), which 
contains many curious historical 
portraits. Among them are almost 
all the founders of colleges. Also, 
Sir Thomas Bodley, Jamen ; Thomas 
SackviUe Lord Buckhurst, William 
Herbert Earl of Pembroke, Vandyke ; 
Seiden, Mytens; Mary Queen of Scots, 
Zucchero; Ix)rd Burleigh on his mule, 
in his robes as Lord High Treasurer; 
Handel, Hudson; Flora Macdonald, 
Allan Bamsay, &c. In the central 
division of the gallery is a bronze 
statue of William Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke (Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, 1616-30), executedfrom a portrait 
of Euberhs, by Herbert le Soeur, the 
modeller of the equestrian statue of 
Charles I. at Charing Cross. Hung 
against the pier of one of the arches 
supporting the kind of canopy in 
which this statue stands, is the 
finest picture in the gallery, viz., a 
portrait of Sir Kenelm Digby, by 
Vandyke, who had been studying the 
colouring of Titian in Italy, and on 
his return foimd Sir Kenelm, then 
in mourning for his wife Venetia, a 
fit subject for the exercise of the art 
which he had learnt. Here also is the 
chest of Sir T. Bodley, a fine specimen 
of ancient iron-work; and a large 
number of models of classic and other 
buildings. 

Descending to the Schools quad- 
rangle, a vaulted vestibule leads W. to 
the Divinity School. The proper name 
of the vestibule is the ProechoJium, 
but it commonly bears the name of the 
*' Pig market," having, with the School 
to which it leads, been thus vilely 
misused in the time of Edward VI. 
It was the scene of the memorable 
encounter between the Vice-Chancel- 
lor (Dr. Fell) and the Parliamentary 
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visitors, on June 4, 1647, when the 
latter did not appear at their ap- 
pointed hour in conaequenoe of 
the length of Mr. Harris' sermon 
at St. Mary's. The Divinity School 
itself is tlie basement story of Duke 
Humphrey's library, commenced in 
1426t &nd finished, as a theological 
lecture>room in 1480. *' Its peculiar 
feature is the stone rooC which con- 
sists of bold 4-ceDtred arches, the 
spandrils of which are filled with 
tracery, and the spaces between these 
ribs are groined with 2 rows of 
pendants, finishing below in small 
niches, which reach much below 
the ribs, and form 3 arches across 
the span." About 1550 the fit- 
tings of the interior and the lead 
of wie roof were carried off, but for- 
tunately the roof itself escaped with 
little damage, and in the time of 
Mary the building was restored, suffi- 
ciently to be used for various purposes. 
Here Kidley and Latimer appeared 
before their judges : ** Ridley at first 
stood bareheaded, but as soon as he 
heard the Cardinal named and the 
Pope's holiness, he put on his cap." 
In the Parliament held at Oxford in 
1625 on account of the plague, the 
Peers occupied the Picture Gallery, 
and the House of CSommons met in 
the Divinity School. It was after- 
wards used as a storehouse for com, 
and was not restored till the begin- 
ning of the last centy. The doorway 
on the N., under one of the windows, 
was made by Wren, for the conve- 
nience of processions to the Theatre. 
The door at the W. end of this 
room admits the visitor to the Convo- 
cation Houfse (1639), where the de- 
grees are conferred and the business 
of the University is transacted : 
notice the fan-tracery of the roof, its 
only good feature. The Vice-Chau- 
cellor's Court is held in the ante- 
chamber, or Apodyterium. 

(11). Lincoln. (Notice the Hall 
and Chapel.) 
Founded in 1427 by Richard 



Flemyng, Bishop of Lincoln; and 
augmented in 1479 by another bp. 
of that see, Thomas Botherham, who 
afterwards became Archbp. of York, 
and Lord Chancellor. Flemyng. the 
founder, had in earlier days been 
suspected of &vouring the opinions 
of Wickliffe, and he built this ool> 
lege as a nursery for preachers 
against them. He, however, en- 
dowed it but meanly; and some 
fifty yeajs after, when Bishop Bo- 
therham was staying in it on a 
visit, the rector. Dr. Tristoppe. 
preached so touching a sermon on tht; 
wants of his college, from the text, 
" Behold and visit tiiis vine," &c. — 
Ps. Ixxx. 14, 15, that the Bishop, 
with difficulty restraining his emo- 
tion till the discourse was ended, 
afterwards richly endowed it. In 
gratitude for this event, l^e vine is 
carefuNy cultivated at Lincoln to this 
day, ana the walls of the inner quad- 
rangle are covered with its branches. 

The Hall, built by Dean Forest in 
1436, has suffered external alteration, 
but theinterior wasremodelled in 1701 
by Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, 
who also gave several pictures by Sir 
Peter Lely. The CAapeZ, built 1629, 
by Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, and 
wainscoted with cedar ** very sweet " 
{Pointer), contains some good ancient 
glass brought from Italy by him; 
the E. window is very remarkable, 
as giving a perfect series of types 
and antitypes. The seats are sur- 
mounted by ancient carved, ^gares. 
In the Library are some valuable 
MSS. ; among others, one of Wick- 
liffe'B Bible. 

The Rector'a Lodgings were built 
1465, hy Bishop Beckyngton, of Bath # 
and Wells, whose rebus several 
times repeated remains on the walls. 
Till the changes made by the Oxford 
Commissioners in 1856, the meetings 
of this society were called chapters, 
Lincoln having been founded as a 
college of priests attached to the ad- 
joining Church of All Saints. 

Of this college John Wesley be- 
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came a Fellow, 1726, and the pulpit 
from which, he preached still remains 
in the ante-chapel. The society 
which he founded here consisted of 
about 15 persons, who were styled by 
their contemners "the Holy Club." 
"When first they began to meet, they 
read divinity on Sunday evenings 
only, and pursued their classical 
studies on other nights ; but religion 
soon became tiie sole business of 
their meetings : they now regularly 
visited the prisoners and the sick, 
conmiunicated once a week, and 
fasted on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, the stationary days of the 
ancient Church." They used to '* go 
through a ridiculing crowd to receive 
the sacrament at St. Mary's," John 
Wesley especially attracting atten- 
tion ftom wearing his hairremarkably 
long, and flowing loose over his 
shoulders; he did this in Order to 
give to the poor the money he must 
have paid for dressing it. When re- 
monstrated with, he replied, ** I am 
much more sure that what leaving it 
thus enables me to do is according to 
the Scripture, than I am that the 
length of it is contrary." (Southey's 
Life of Wesley.) 

(12.) Jesus. (Notice the Chapel 
and Hall.) 

Founded 1571 by Hugh Price, 
Treasurer of St. David's; but as 
Queen Klizabeth contributed much 
of the timber for the buildings, she 
is designated founder; and the title 
of "second founder" is given to 
Sir Leoline Jenkins, the eminent 
civilian and royalist, who was mainly 
instrumental in re-edifying it after 
the Restoration. Jesus was by its 
founder intended exclusively for 
Welshmen, but this has been altered 
by the ordinance of the University 
Oammissioners, and more than half 
of the fellowships are now open to 
natives of any country. The Chapel, 
built 1621, and restored in 1864, 
noteworthy as the only one in Oxford 
which has a double chancel, con- 



tains the tomb of Sir Leoline Jen- 
kins; also, the monument of Sir 
Eubule Thelwall, who buUt the 
Principal's House; and a fine E. 
window, by Powell, Service is con- 
ducted here in Welsh on Wednes- 
days and Fridays. Over the door is 
the appropriate motto, ^'Ascendat 
oratio, descendat gratia.' The Hall 
has an elaborately carved scjreen in 
the Jacobean style, and a noble 
bay window. Among the portraits 
are those of Queen Elizabeth, 
Charles I. and H., Sir Eubule Thel- 
wall, as a child with his mother, &c. 
The Library, built by Sir Leoline 
Jenkins in 1667, contains many rare 
MSS., but its cliief curiosity is *' Y 
lAjfi Coch," or the Red Book, con- 
taining the early Celtic legends re- 
lating to King Arthur and his round 
table, which, christianised by the 
Proven9al romancers, formed the 
foundation of the many ballads and 
legends that afterwards sprang up. 
Both the E. and S. fronts of the col- 
lege have been refaced by Buckler, 
with considerable Improvement on 
the old design. 

(13). ExETEB. (Notice the Hall, 
Library, and Chapel.) 

Founded by Walter Stapleton, 
Bishop of Exeter, 1314. This is 
one of the largest of ttie colleges, 
being, in number of members, second 
only to Christ Church. The greater 
part of the buildings are modern, and 
they are among the finest in Oxford. 
The Hallt whicti is a good specimen of 
a college refectory, was built in 1618 
by Sir John Acland, and restored 
by Nash in 1818. Its high-pitched 
timber roof is very fine. The Chapel, 
built by Soott, stands on the site of 
a loth-centy. edifice, removed in 
1858. The present building, in 
imitation of the Sainte Chupille 
at Paris, is perhaps the most remark^ 
able modern edifice in the city, and 
is well worthy of a visit. Its thin 
small spire is conspicuous from a 
great distance. The interior is very 
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beautiful, and the painted windows, 
by Bell and Clayton defserve notice 
The Library and the Broad-street 
(or N.) front, also by Seottf are 
very excellent specimens of modem 
Gothic; the W. front restored 
by Underwood in 1832, is less 
striking, though lis great extent 
makes it a noble object. The college 
possesses a pretty but private garden, 
at the comer of which is a large 
ciiestnut-tree, overhanging the adja- 
cent street (Brasenose Street), which 
is called Heber's tree (ante). 

Adjoining the j^road-strcet front 
of Exeter is the Ashmolean Museum, 
open from 11 to 4 daily, and well 
deserving a visit. It was entirely 
remodelled about 1830 by the 
brothers Duncan and Professtjr Phil- 
lips, and has now, in Mr. J. H. 
Parker, C.B., author of the * Glossary 
of Architecture,' and other works, a 
Keeper well fitted to make it a most 
valuable museum of history and 
archseology. The original contents 
of the Ashmolean Museum were in 
many respects very different from its 
present ones. Gathered together by 
the two Tradescants, men of exten- 
sive knowledge in botany and na- 
tural history as then studied, they 
formed the contents of '*■ Tradescant's 
Ark,'' a kind of Museum in their 
house at Lambeth, of which a Cata- 
logue was published in 1656; and 
in 1662 it passed by bequest into the 
hands of '' Art's great Mecaenas, 
learned Esquire Ashmole," as his 
friend Lilly the astrologer terms 
him. He, in 1677, made an offer of 
it, together with his library, to 
the University, on condition of a 
suitable edifice being prepared for 
their reception. The offer was accep- 
ted, and the present building was 
erected about 1682, by a local archi- 
tects named Wood, the common as- 
cription to Sir Christopher Wren 
being a mistake. *'The collection, 
with the additions of Ashmole, in- 
cluded birds, beasts, and fishes, 
especially the productions of distant | 



countries, all that was comprised 
under the general name of *■ Barities.' 
Such was the general character of a 
Museum down to our own time. ' 
This miscellaneous collection has 
now been separated, and its parts 
distributed — the books and MSS. to 
the Bodleian, the natural history 
objects to the Xew Museum, and the 
portraits to the various picture gal- 
leries in Oxford. In lieu of these 
things, there is now to be seen a 
choice, though not large collection 
of flint implements, British, Boman, 
and medisBval pottery, mediaeval 
jewellery and metal-work, besides 
specimens of Egyptian, Greek, and 
early Christian art, as well as a 
volume of 2000 photographs of 
Boman architecture in all ages. 
Here is the eomplete collection of 
An^lo-Sazon remains from the Fair- 
ford graves (1852); most of those 
figured in Douglas' *NiBnia Bri- 
tcmnica ;* British and Saxon remains 
from Stanlake, with a model of the 
British village there (Ardixolagiaj 
vol. xxxvii.) ; and most of the objects 
represented in the folio edition of 
Cook's Second Voyage; Alfred's 
jewel, a pear-shaped ornament of gold 
and enamel, probably the head of 
his sceptre ; Henry YIII.'s sword and 
hawking glove. Queen Elizabeth's 
watch and hunting boots, Queen 
Mary's glove, Brade^aw's iron-lined 
hat, Cromwell's watch and privy 
seal ; the Staffordshire clog almanac, 
the branks for punishing scolds <Si:c. 
In the lower story are most of the 
celebrated Arundel Marbles (pre- 
sented to the University in 1677), 
containing the Parian Chronicle, but 
some of tiie inscriptions remain at 
present built into the walls of the 
room that formerly contained the 
whole. 

Immediately adjoining the Ash- 
molean is the Theairej built by Wren, 
at the expense of Archbishop Shel- 
don, in 1669— a happy imitation of 
ancient theatres, especially that of 
Mareellus at Borne. *' It was one of 
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Wren's earliest, best, and most diffi- 
cult works, entirely carried out under 
liis own superintendence. Though 
externally it does not possess much 
dignity, iU facade is elegant and 
appropriate. The roof was justly 
considered in that age a masterpiece 
of carpentry. The interior is arranged 
80 scientifically and with such judg- 
ment, that a Larger number of per- 
sons can see and hear than in any 
similar building in the kingdom."— 
Fergusson's Mod. Arch, The piers of 
the iron railing in fh)ntaresurmouDted 
by colossal heads, said to represent 
the Sages of Antiquity. Its internal 
dimensioDs are 80 ft. by 70 ; its roof, 
an ingenious geometrical construc- 
tion, is perfectly fiat, and, as the 
classic theatres had no roof^ this 
is designed to represent a canvas 
stretched over gilt cordage. It was 
painted by Streaier. An octagonal 
cupola was added to the exterior by 
Bhre in 1838, from which an excel- 
lent yiew of Oxford is obtained. In 
this building the annual ^' Conune- 
moration" (when the Act Term has 
ended, usually in June) of bene- 
factors to the University is held, prize 
compositions are recited from pulpits 
in fanciful imitation of a Roman 
rostrum, and honorary degrees are 
conferred on distingmshed persons. 
Here in 1814 the Emperor Alexander 
of Russia, the King of Prussia, 
Bliicher, the Cossack Platoff, and 
others received the honour, and were 
arrayed in the red robe of doctors. 
On such occasions the area below is 
filled with Masters of Arts and 
strangers; the dignitaries of the 
Uniyersity and more distinguished 
visitors occupy the lower seats of the 
semicircle ; behind them are ranged 
the ladies; while the galleries are 
crowded with undergraduates, Vrho 
keep up a perpetual storm of ap- 
plause or hisses, not only on persons 
present, but on political ana other 
noted personages, even at a distance, 
as their names are called out at 
random by any of their own body, | 



This practice, which is merely an 
innoyation of late years, has now 
become a serious interruption to the 
business of the day. A sufferer from 
it at the Commemoration of 1871 
wrote thus to The Times :—'' The 
thing ought not to be permitted. If 
there were any wit in all the clamour, 
it might cover a multitude of sins ; 
but the whole tiling is so hopelessly 
stupid and heavy as to be a mere 
bore. What amusement there is we 
owe not to the howling gallery, but 
to the gestures and grimaces of the 
dignitsuies, who have 'to make ora- 
tions or conduct ladies to seats, and 
of the prizemen, who have to ' recite 
their compositions' in the midst of 
the hubbuo. Is it seemly that white- 
haired Heads of Colleges should be 
roared at not to squeeze the ladies' 
hands, or is it witty to make oneself 
hoarse with jokes that hav» been 
worked threadbare at every Comme- 
moration for the last 20 years?'* 

Not many yards from the Theatre, 
on the E., is the Old Clarendon. 
Printing Office^ erected 1711, by 
William Townsend, and not as is 
commonly said by Sir John Van- 
brugh, from the profits of the sale of 
Lord Clarendon 8 ' History of the 
Rebellion,' given exclusively and for 
ever to the University by the author's 
son. Since 1830, when the new print- 
ing office (po»t) was completed, it has 
been devoted to other purposes, as 
the Registrar's offices, a Council 
chamber, and the University police 
station. In the Clarendon, the pall 
of Henry VII. {i.e. the rich cloth 
used at the formal celebration of his 
obsequies by the University) was 
long preserved. It is now kept at 
the College of the Vice-Chancellor 
for the time being, but is not shown. 

(14.) Wadham. (Notice the En- 
trance-tower, Chapel, Hall, Gar- 
dens.) 

Founded 1613, by Nicholas Wad- 
ham, a Somersetsnire gentleman, 
on the site of the Austin Friars' 
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monastery ; he did not live to com- 
plete it, but his widow Dorothy fally 
carried out his intentions. The 
buildings are Gothic, of excellent 
character for so late a period, and 
were executed, it is said, by a body 
of Somersetshire masons specially 
selected for the purpose. The En- 
irance'iower is particularly hand- 
some, and well-proportioned, and the 
Chapel, which is very striking, has a 
good E. window by Van Linge. The 
Hall has an open timber roof, *^ which 
is curious, as showing how, while the 
Gothic form was retained, the details 
were altered to suit the taste of the 
times," and the same may be said of 
the carved oak screen ; '* they are 
among the most remarkable in the 
University; and the great S. and 
oriel windows are particularly good." 
(J. jff. P.) There are many por- 
traits, as of Admiral Blake, Speaker 
Onslow, and others. The Garden is 
very secluded and beautiful, with 
some fine cedars. The Boyal So- 
ciety had its origin in the meetings 
of a number of learned and inquiring 
men, such as Dr. Wilkins, Seth 
Ward, Sir C. Wren, Dr. Sprat, &c., 
held (1650-59) in the room over the 
Wadham gateway. 

Beyond Wadham, on the space 
called the Paries (said to be the site 
of the artillery park at the siege of 
Oxford in 1646), is the New Museum, 
built 1855-60 by Messrs. Deane and 
Woodward. It is in the style of 
the 13th centy., not English Gothic, 
but borrowed from foreign examples, 
and is by no means successful. 

The W. or principal front of the 
Museum is richly ornamented, but 
objection has been taken to the 
grand entrance being perfectly flat 
with the rest of the building. The 
E. front is left without ornament, in 
order that the Museum may be easily 
added to on that side, as occasion 
requires. On the N. and S. are out- 
lying buildings for anatomical and 
chemical purposes; tlie great Lalo' 
ratory, on the type of the Abbot's 



kitchen at Glastonbury, is a very- 
conspicuous object. At the S.£. 
angle is the residence of Professor 
Plullips, the Curator of the Museum. 
The whole is open to members of 
the University from 10 to 4; and 
visitors are admitted, without fee, 
after 2 p.m. 

The principal entrance leads to the 
central quadrangle, which is covered 
by a glass roof, supported on cast- 
iron colunms, ornamented with co- 
loured leafage. This court is sur- 
rounded by 2 galleries^ with open 
arcades, which furnish, on either 
story, a ready means of communica- 
tion to every part of the collection. 
" The roof and the ironwork that 
supports it are purposely made 
clumsy." — Fergusson^s Mod. Archit 
The shafts of the pillars have been 
selected^ under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Phillips, as examples of the 
more important rocks c^ the British 
Isles: thus those on the W. are of 
the granitic series ; those on the E. 
of the metamorphic; N. calcareous 
rocks chiefly from Ireland; S. the 
English marbles. Tiie capitals and 
bases represent various groups of 
plants and animals, illustrative of de- 
ferent climates and various epochs. 
Some of the capitals (by the O'Shea 
family), eispecially those of the Eng- 
lish ferns and flora, aro of a delicacy 
and beauty worthy of Venice. " The 
one really good point in the whole 
design is the range of pillars, with 
their capitals, but they are good 
precisely because they are not 
Qothic." ---Fergusson, The corbels, 
in front of the piers, are occu- 
pied, or are to be occupied, by 
statues of those who have been 
famous in each of the sciences which 
the Museum is intended to illus- 
trate. ^' As those who have laid the 
deepest and widest the foundations 
of science, Aristotle and Bacon aro 
set up at the portal — the one given 
by H. M. the Queen, the other by 
undergraduates of Oxford. In the 
mathematical department aro placed 
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Eaclid and Leibnitz ; in the astro- 
Domical, Newton and Galileo ; in the 
chemiccd, Davy and Priestly ; in that 
of zoology and botany, LinnsBus; in 
that of medicine, Hippocrates and 
Harvey; in that of applied meclia- 
nlcs. Watt and Stephenson" {Ac- 
land). A statue of the late Prince 
Consort, by Woolner, stands near the 
head of the greait central aisle, and 
about 20 other statues are still want- 
ing to complete the series. They 
will be provided, as the others have 
been, by private subscription. 

The central area of the Museum * 
is divided into 5 compartments, or 
passages cunning parallel Irom W. 
to E. ; 1. e., 2 N. and 2 S. of the cen- 
tral compajrtment, which faces the 
principal entrance. This central 
compartment is devoted to birds and 
mammalia ; the aisles N. to skeletons 
of vertebrata ; the aisles S. to rep- 
tiles and fishes, and minerals. The 
N. oorridor contains human crania, 
the £. fossils, the S. philosophical 
instruments, and the W. the patho- 
logical department. The Upper Floor 
has a large lecture-room, capable of 
containing 600 persons. Along the 
W. front are the Reading-rooms and 
Library, containing a valuable col- 
lection of books on medicine and 
science brought hither from the Rad- 
cUffe. The collection of marbles in 
the Upper Corridor was also brought 
from the same building. A large 
apartment on this floor is devoted to 
the entomological collection of Mr. 
Hope, formerly preserved in the 
Taylor Buildings. Probably the 
most special object among the fossils 
is the ** Cetiosaurus, an extinct crea- 
ture 40 ft. long and 12 ft. high ; but 
beside this many of the specimens 
here deposited have a peculiar in- 
terest as illustrating the early re- 
searches and discoveries of geolo- 
gists. The most conspicuous parts 
of the collection are the numerous 

• See Prof. Phillipa' 'Geology or Oxford 
and the Valley of the Thames,'— the best 
oumpanion oud guide to this Museum. 



and well-selected examples of many 
fossil quadrupeds &om the caverns 
of Germany, France, and the Bri- 
tish Isles. In the investigation of 
these ossiferous caves no person was 
so distinguished as Dr. Buckland 
for iudus&y and sagacity. The re- 
markable speculations which he ad- 
vanced concerning Kirkdale and 
other caves have oeen since for the 
most part confirmed, and are well 
illustrated by the specimens pre- 
served in the Museum. 

The Local Geology of Oxfordshire 
has furnished some of the more con- 
spicuous fossils. Stonesfield (Rte. 26) 
in particular has yielded the Mega- 
losaurus, the flying Pterodactylus, 
and the small Marsupial Mammalia 
whose best analogues are now in 
Australia. Shotover Hill (Exc. d} 
has been ranbacked for the bones of 
the Plesiosaurus, and many other 
interesting species. Lyme Regis, 
another classic land of geology, is 
represented by Plesiosauri and Ich- 
thyosauri. The footprints of Cheiro- 
therium and other reptiles are seen 
on the sandstones of Lochraaben, 
and a vast amount of Bovine and 
Elephantine reliquise, which, with 
l)oneB of Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, 
Megatherium, and other monsters of 
the earlier time, makes the palseon- 
tological collection in some sort the 
monument of Dr. Buckland. 

(15.) Keble. Founded in 1868 
by the friends of tlie late Rev. 
John Keble, author of *• The Chris- 
tian Year,' and Vicar of Hursley, as 
a memorial to his memory. It is 
designed to promote a cause that he 
had much at heart, its economical 
arrangements putting a collegiate 
education withm the reach of many 
who might otherwise have difficulty 
in obtaining it. Those who are in- 
tended for holy orders are considered 
especially likely to benefit by it, but 
it is not confined to such students, 
though it is intended to train up all 
in the doctrine and discipline of the 
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Church of England ; '^ it is not to 
be, in any invidioua sense, a * poor 
man's college/ though it will be 
possible to live there on a smaller in- 
come than elsewhere." The sum of 
45,0002. has been raised, and has 
been expended on the site, present 
buildings, and necessary outlay at 
starting. The bmldings, by Butter- 
fiddf are of variegated bri(^; those 
finished are but a part of the scheme. 
They form two siaes and a half of a 
large quadranele,>the other half of 
the third side being the site for the 
Ohapel ; the Hall and Library will 
form the fourth side, where tempo- 
rary buildings used as Hall and 
Chapel now stand. There will even- 
tually be a second and smaller quad- 
rangle, ending in the Warden's 
House, opposite the Museum; and 
an extension of the building on the 
side of Keble Terrace. 

The College, having been opened 
by the Chancellor (Marquis of Salis- 
bury) June 22, 1870, was formally 
received into the University by a 
decree of Convocation, April 18, 1871. 
The Rev. E. S. Talbot is the Warden, 
and the number of members on 
Jan. 1, 1872, was' 79, according to 
the Oxford University Calendar. 

(16.) Trintit. (Notice the Cha- 
pel — especially 6. (Gibbons' carvings 
in it — and Gardens.) 

Founded in 1554 by Sir Thomas 
Pope, a lawyer, who had been clerk 
of the Star-cbamber, and was then 
Lord Mayor of London. Upon the 
site stood the ruined buildings of 
Durham College, a foundation of 
the 13th centy., which once possessed 
the famous library of Richard de 
Burv, the learned Bishop of Durham 
(1333-1345), known as Philobiblos. 
Though more than half its members 
were laymen, it was suppressed at 
the Dissolution, and it lay in ruins 
for many years. Sir Thomas, who 
had been greatly instrumental in 
saving St. Alban*s Abbey from de- 
truction, purchased the site, and re- 



paired the buildings sufficiently for 
occupation. The present structure 
is all of later date than his time. 
The Tower and Chapel are of Grecian 
architecture, built oy Dr. Bathurst, 
c. 1695, and favourable specimens of 
their kind. The chapel contains the 
fine tomb of the founder and his 
wife (brought from St. Stephen, 
Walbrook, London), and has a most 
beautiful carved screen and altar- 
piece by Gibbons — his masterpiece, 
and well worth study. 

In the Library is a chalice that 
belonged to St. Alban's Abbey, as 
also some good ancient painted glass. 
This was a favourite retreat of Dr. 
Johnson, when visiting Oxford, and 
a copy of Baskerville's Virgil is 
shown as his gift. The HaUy which 
occupies the site of the refectory 
of Durham College, was built in 
1620, but has since undergone 
many alterations both internal 
and external ; it contains portraits 
of the founder, Archbp. Sheldon, 
Thomas Warton, and others. The 
buildings stand back from the street, 
with a handsome gate and grass-plat 
in front, and the rather extensive 
Oardens have a trellised walk of 
great beauty. Dr. Bathurst, who 
was for 40 years President of Trinity 
(d. 1704), used to surprise the un- 
dergraduates, if walking in this 
grove at unseasonable times, with a 
whip in his hand, — an instrument of 
academic discipline, not then en- 
tirely* laid aside. See Oxoniana, iv. 
106. 

At the comer of the green in front 
of Trinity stands Kettel JSofi, the 
most picturesque specimen of do- 
mestic architecture in Oxford. It 
was called after its founder, Dr. 
Ralph Kettel, President of Trinity, 
as its predecessor, on the same site, 
Perilous Hall, was called after its 
founder Perles. Dr. Kettel was cele- 
brated for bis feats of bodily strength, 
but a story of him, which Dean 
Aldrich tells, cannot be reconciled 
to chronology, as he died in July, 
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1643, three years before the surrender 
of Oxford. The Doctor, he says, 
'' was accustomed to attend the daily 
disputations in the hall of Trinity, 
where he sate with a black fur muff 
and an hour-glass before him to time 
the exercise. One day, when Crom- 
well was in possession of Oxford, a 
halberdier rushed in, and, breaking 
his hour-glass with his halberd, 
seized his muff and threw it in his 
face. The Doctor instantly seized 
the soldier by the collar and made 
him prisoner, and the halberd was 
carried out before Mm in triumph." 
This hall was originally intended as 
a lodging for students, but is now a 
private dwelling. Dr. Johnson re- 
sided here for 5 weeks when visiting 
Oxford. 

(17). Balliol. (Notice the South 
Front, the Chapel, the North Build- 
ing.) 

Founded about 1263 by Sir John 
Balliol, of Barnard Castle, the father 
of John Balliol, King of Scotland. 
His benefaction was confirmed and 
added to by his widow Derver- 
guilla, who also founded Sweetheart 
Abbey (Suave Cordium) in Gralloway, 
in order to deposit her husband's 
heart there. No part of the existing 
building is older than 1431. The 
south front, built by Waterkouse 
(1868), has a massive tower, of four 
stories in height, and is much ad- 
mired for the boldness of its outline 
and the varied character of the de- 
tail; the free use of the shouldered 
arch is somewhat remarkable. The 
Chapel, which is the 4th in succes- 
sion since the building of the Col- 
lege, was designed by BtUterfield, 
aud erected in 1858. It is built, in 
a foreign-looking Grothio style, of 
alternate layers of red and white 
stone, and is handsome in its internal 
decorations, of which Derbyshire ala- 
baster forms a conspicuous part. 

The Library is of the 15th centy. 
externally, but the interior was " re- 
arranged'* by Wyatt, about the close 



of the last century. The same may 
be said of the Hall, except that it 
has been enlarged since * Wyatt's 
time. It contains portraits of Wick- 
liffe (once Master), Abp. Dolben, 
Bp. Barrington, and others. W. of 
the Hall extend other buildings, one 
of which, the North Building, by 
Salvin, 1852, has a good Gothic 
gate-house with oriel window. 

The gridiron, carved in various 
parts of the college, is a memorial 
of its early possession (1294) of lands 
in the parish of St. Lawrence in 
London. 

As Oriel was the first to open its 
fellowships, so this college was the 
first to open its scholarships, and 
under the auspices of a late Master, 
Dr. Jenkyns (d. 1854), it reached the 
high point of scholarship that it still 
maintains. Pennant says: ^* Within 
my memory majestic elms graced 
the street before this and the neigh« 
bouring colleges. The scene was 
truly academick, walks worthy of 
the contemplative Schools of ancient 
days. But alas I in the midst of 
numberless modem elegancies, in 
this single, instance some demon 
whispered, * Oxford have a taste/ 
and oy the magic line every vene- 
rable tree fell prostrate." 

Opposite the door of the Master's 
Lodging, four small stones set cross- 
wise in the road are supposed to 
indicate the vicinity of tlie spot 
where Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer 
suffered martyrdom, 1555, 1556. *^ It 
probably was somewhat further S., 
on the bank of the moat of the city 
wall, now covered by the houses of 
Broad Street, or perhaps by the foot- 
path in front of them, where an 
extensive layer of wood ashes is 
known to remain*' (/. H. P.). In 
1850, in forming a culvert in Broad 
Street, an oak post burnt off at the 
upper end was found driven very 
firmly into the otherwise unmoved 
gravel; it is now preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museum, being ^* sup- 
posed to be a part of the stake to 
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which one of [the bishops] was fas- 
tened.** (List of Donations^ under 
" Ciutterbuck."; 

(18) St. John's. (Notice the two 
Old Quadraneles, especially the 
inner one, the Chapel, &nd Gardens.) 

Founded 1555 by Sir Thomas 
White, Lord Mayor of London. 
^' White was warned in a dream that 
he should build a college for the 
education of youth in religion and 
learning, near a triple elm, haying 
three trunks issuing from one root ; 
whereupon he repairs to Oxford, and 
first met with something near Glou- 
cester Hall (now WoroeSer OUege), 
that seemed to answer his dream, 
where accordingly he erected a great 
deal of building. But afterward, 
finding another elm near St. Ber- 
nard's GoUege, supprest not long 
before by Henry VIII.. he left off at 
Gloucester Hall, and built St. John 
Baptist College, which, with the 
very tree beside it, that occasioned 
its foundation, flourishes to this day." 
(Plot, 1677.) Two of the trunks 
existed in 1749, when Pointer pub- 
lished his 'Oxoniensis Academia;' 
both have perished now, but the 
elm in the small court opposite the 
President's lodging is believed to be 
the representative of one of them. 
The college has a fine terrace walk 
in front, shaded by a row of elms. 
The front and gateway tower are 
parts of Chicliele s foundation of St. 
Bernard's (1437). White (the son of 
a clothier at Beading, and himself a 
merchant in London) engrafted his 
foundation on this, designing it 
especially for the education of youths 
from the school of the Merchant 
Taylors in London, to which it was 
confined until the ()xford University 
Commissioners threw the majority of 
its endowments open. 

In the first quadrangle is the Hallf 
once the refectory of the monks, but 
much modernized. The portraits 
that line its walls include the 
Founder, Abps. Laud and Juxon, 



Sir Walter Kaleigh, Hudson the 
navigator, &c. The Chapel, built 
1530, after suffering much from the 
Puritans, was repaired in the de- 
based style of Charles II., but in 
1843 it was restored to its original 
state by Blore. Sir Thomas White, 
the founder, and Archbishop Laud, 
who, from being bom at Jtteadiiig, 
entered here on the foundation of 
his fellow-townsman and afterwards 
became one of the chief benefactors 
of the college, are buried without 
monuments beneath the altar. Here 
also is preserved the heart of Dr. 
Bawlinson (buried in St. Giles's ch.), 
with the inscription ^* XJbi thesaurus 
ibi cor." 

A vaulted passage, with rich fan- 
tracery ceiling, leads into the second 
quadrangle, of picturesque Palladian 
architecture, built by Inigo Jones, 
for Archbishop Laud— a much ad- 
mired example of the style. The 
gate-towers, adorned with classic 
pillars in the Cinque-cento style, 
are surmounted by bronze statues of 
Charles I. and his queen Henrietta 
Maria by Fanelli. Along two sides 
of it run cloisters, in the style of 
the great Hospital at Milan, lasting 
on pillars of Bletchingdon marble. 
The S. and E. sides are occupied by 
the Library^ partly Elizaoethas, 
partly the work of Inigo Jones for 
Abp. Laud. Here is a portrait of 
Charles I., with the whole book of 
Psalms written in his hair and the 
lines of his face. In this apartment 
Charles I., his queen, the Elector 
Palatine, and Prince Bupert were 
entertained by Laud with a superb 
banquet, and after it by a play or 
interlude, composed ana acted by 
members of the college (1636). A 
portrait of the archbishop, his cap, 
and the walking-stick which sup- 
ported him to the scaffold, are pre- 
served here. 

*St. John*8 Gardens, perhaps the 
most beautiful in the University, 
5 acres in extent, were laid out by 
Brown and Bepton, They are rich 
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in trees, enlivened by nightingales 
in May, and are admirably kept up. 
Their beanty is much enhanced by 
the view of the S. front of the college, 
which includes the Library, with its 
venerable oriels and quaint stone 
gables. 

Nearly opposite St. John's are the 
Taylor Buildings and Univernty 
GaUeries, erected in the classic style, 
1845, f]^m the designs of C, B, 
CockereU, B.A, 

This buUding owes its origin to 
two bequests — of Sir Robert Taylor 
(d. 1788) for a foundation to teach 
modem European languages, and of 
Dr. Randolph (d. 1796) for a build- 
ing to contain the Pomfret marbles 
and other works of art. The E. 
wing facing St John's is the Taylor 
Institution, and the statues sur- 
mounting it are those of France, 
Italy, Grermasy, and Spain, whose 
languages are here taught It con- 
tains the University Library. 

The University GdUerieSj where 
the Oxford School of Art has its 
quarters, face the Randolph in Beau- 
mont-st. They are open daily, ex- 
cept in August, 11 till 1 and 2 till 4 
—a good Catalogue, price ^d. They 
contain the original models of the 
busts and statues executed by Sir F. 
Ghantrey, the munificent gift of his 
widow, Lady Ghantrey, and including 
likenesses of most of the great men of 
his time : his statues of General Wash- 
ington (for America), James Watt, 
Bishop Heber, George Canning, the 
2 sleeping children of Lichfield Cathe- 
dral, Mrs. Jordan and her children, 
&c, ; besides colossal busts of Nelson, 
Wellington, &c. These are the ori- 
ginal clay models, moulded by the 
sculptor himself, and often more 
happy than the marble copies. Of 
the Pomfret marbles deposited here 
(upwards of 70 in number) the best 
is a statue of Cicero: **a work of 
happy conception, of peculiar and 
fine cast of drapery, and admirable 



* These have been admirably described by 
Mr. J. C. Bubi^son. 



workmanship." — Waagen. A sculp- 
ture of Nisroch from Nineveh was 
the gift of Mr. Layard. 

On the first-floor the admirable 
collection of drawings by old masters, 
and paintings, are well arranged. 
In the ante-room of the Figure 
Gallery are 10 fine drawings by 
Turner y views for the * Oxford Al- 
manack,' and 40 other drawings and 
sketches by him, the gift of Mr. 
Buskin. 

The lover of art will study with 
delight the original drawings oy 
Kafaelle (162) and Michael Angelo 
(79), a collection unequalled in the 
country. Among them may be 
recognised many of the sketches for 
their most celebrated pictures, of 
which the following are among the 
inost remarkable : — 

Bafaelle, — The Almighty sur- 
rounaed with angels: a study for 
the ceiling picture of the Burning 
Bush, in the Vatican. — Study for the 
Disputa, executed with the silver 
point, on tinted paper. — Study coeval 
with, if not for, the Sposalizio. — 
Study for •* the Madonna in green," 
in the Belvedere, Vienna. — Study for 
the St. George in St. Petersburg — 
silver point; — Study for the tapestry 
of the Adoration of the Kings, in the 
Vatican, which proves that com- 
position to be from Raphael's own 
hand. — ^Men in combat (pen-draw- 
ing) supposed to be for the victory 
of Ostia, in the Vatican. — Study for 
the Rape of Helen. — Study for the 
Phrygian Sibyl, in Sta. Maria della 
Pace, at !^ome. — Study of Minerva, 
and 3 other statues, for the School 
of Athens. — ^Portrait of Raphael, at 
the age of 16 : a real treasure. — 
Entrance of Cardinal Giovanni de' 
Medici into Florence, probably exe- 
cuted by Francesco Penni. — Tobit 
and the Angel : study for that part 
of Perugino's altarpiece in the Cer- 
tosa of Pavia which Raphael exe- 
cuted : it is now in the possession 
of Duke Melzi, at Milan. — Sketch 
for the upper part of the Disputa. 
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in 2 rows: a most masterly pen- 
drawing, in bistre, 1509. — Various 
studies^ for the Entombment, 1507. 
— Study from natiue for 2 of the 
figures on the steps of the School 
of Athens, 1510. — 7 young men drink- 
ing wine at a table, 1508. — Probably 
St. Stephen : admirably drawn. — ^A 
sketch for the tapestry occasionally 
hung in the Sistine Chapel, 1515 or 
1516. — Hercides Gaulois, or Elo- 
quence. — The two undraped figures 
nom the Borghese Entombment: 
very interesting. — ^A beautiful pen 
sketch of the Virgin and Child with 
the Baptist, for the Madonna del 
Oardellino, in the Tribune at Flo- 
rence : instead of a bird, a book is 
here given and the Baptist is in a 
quiet position. — The Presentation, 
said to be by Giulio Bomano. — 
Studies for the Heliodorus. 

Michael Angdo. — ^The Last Judg- 
ment : admirably executed with pen 
and bistre. — The ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel, executed by the miniature- 
painter, Don Giulio Clovio. — ^A study 
for one of the Sibyls in the Sistine 
Chapel. — ^A study Irom nature for 
the statue of David, Palazzo Veochio. 
— Study for the Jonah of the Siatine 
Chapel.— Studies of horses, for the 
Conversion of St. Paul, in the Pau- 
line Chapel. — ^A study for the Adam 
in the Sistine Chapel. — Studies for 
the raising of the Brazen Serpent. 
Sistine Cbapel. — Michael Angelo 
and his friend Marc Antonio della 
Torre, occupied on anatomical 
studies. Study of 3 figures for the 
Conversion of St. Paul.— Study for 
the Last Judgment. — Studies for the 
tombs of the Medici. — Waagen, 

These drawings formed part of the 
collection of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and were purchased for the Uni- 
versity at the price of 7,000Z., of 
which Lord Eldon contributed 
4105Z. 

Besides these drawings the gallery 
contains copies of Bafaelle's Car- 
toons, and of his School of Athens ; 
sketches by Vandyke; Portraits of 



Payne, the architect, his sons, and 
of Mrs. Meyrick ; of Joseph Waiton, 
and of White the Paviour (model for 
the figure of Ugolino), all by Sir Josh. 
Reynolds ; sketches by Hogarth (in- 
cluding his Enraged Musician, Inn 
Yard, and Bake's Progress); 3 land- 
scapes by WiUon; Southampton 
Castle, by CcUcoU ; several Dutch 
pictures; and others. There are 
also specimens of the early Italian 
school, and several fine works by 
Canaletti, Ostade, Teniers, Beynolds, 
Gainsborough, Morland« &c. 

(19.) WoRCESTEB. (Notice the 
Chapel and Gardens.) 

Founded in 1714 by Sir Thos. 
Cookes, Bart., of Bentley, Worces- 
tershire, on the site of Gloucester 
Hall, a place of education con- 
nected with Gloucester Abbey, sup- 
pressed at the Dissolution, and 
given to Bishop King, of Oxford, 
as his palace. On his death it 
reverted to the Crown, and in 1559 
it was purchased by Sir Thomas 
White, who gave it as a hall to St. 
John's College. Receiving an en- 
dowment in 1714 &om Sir Thomas 
Cookes, it henceforth had the name 
of Worcester College. The Chapel^ 
once very plain, is now decorated 
with stiff figure groups in medieval 
style, on a gold ground, and in the 
roof by medallions and arabesques 
by Burgee (1866). In the L^ary 
is Inigo Jones's copy of Palladio's 
works, with notes and sketches by his 
own hand. The extensive Gan^enf are 
prettily laid out, and contain a large 
sheet of water, known as Worcester 
Lake. In connexion with Gloucester 
Hall, Dr. Woodroffe, the Principal 
(temp. Car. II.), built lod^gs amid 
the ruins of Beamnont Pa&ce for 
^*the education of young scholars 
from Greece, who, after they had 
been here educated in the Beformed 
religion, were to be sent back into 
their own country, in order to pro- 
pagate the same there. And accor- 
dingly some young Grecians were 
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brought hither, and wore their 
Grecian habits; but not finding 
suitable encouragement, this project 
came to nothing.*' 

Not far from Worcester is New 
Jftn HaU, originally Trilleck's Hall 
bought by William of Wykeham in 
1369, and given by him to New 
College. This hall, about the time 
of flenry VIII., was mainly occupied 
by lawyers, and in modem tunes 
Six WiUiam Blackstone, author of 
the * Conmientaries/ was its Princi- 
pal (1761-66). In the Civil War, it 
was occupied as the royal mint, at 
which the plate of the different 
colleges, loyally contributed to fur- 
nish funds for the king's govern- 
ment, was converted into money. 
Here were struck the coins known as 
" Exurgat money," from tiie legend 
on the reverse, " Exurgat Deus, dis- 
sipentur inimici." The present 
buildings are modem. 

Opposite New Inn Hall are the 
gates of Frewen HaU (on the site of 
St. Mary's College, where Erasmus 
resided, and named from Dr. Frewen, 
President of Magdalen, 1626-1644), 
the residence of H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, while a student at* the 
University, 1859-60. 

(20.) Pembbokb. (Notice the En- 
trance Tower and new Hall.) 

Founded on the site of Broadgates 
Hall in 1624 by Thomas Tesdale, of 
Glympton, and the Rev. Bichard 
Wightwiok, rector of Ilsley, Berks, 
and named in honour of William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, then 
Chancellor of the University. The 
scholars and Fellows were to be prin- 
cipally elected from the Abingdon 
Free-school, but this limitation has 
been set aside by the University 
Commission. 

The Entrance Gateway, and the 
Hall{A.v. 1848) are handsome, but the 
rest of the buddings are very plain. 
George Wliitefield was a servitor 
here, and " found the advantage of 
having been used to a public-house 



[his father kept an inn at Glouces- 
ter]. Many who could choose their 
servitor preferred him, because of 
his diligent and alert attendance ; 
and thus, by the help of the profits 
of the place, and some little presents 
made him by a kind-hearted tutor, 
he was enabled to live without being 
beholden to his relations for more 
than 24Z. in the course of three 
years. ... At first he was rendered 
uncomfortable by the society into 
which he was thrown ; he haa seve- 
ral cheonber-fellows, who would fain 
have made him join them in their 
riotous mode of life ; and as he could 
only escape from their persecutions 
by sitting alone in his study, he was 
sometimes benumbed with cold ; but 
when they perceived the strength as 
well as the simplicity of his charac- 
ter, they suffered lum to take his 
own way in peace." Samuel John- 
son occupied the rooms over the 
original gateway, from the window 
of which he threw in a fuiy the new 
shoes which a well-meaning friend 
had placed at his door, on seeing 
that his old ones were no longer 
wearable. Poverty compelled John- 
son to leave Pembroke before he 
had taken his degree. In the gate- 
way itself he **was generally seen 
lounging, with a circle of gay young 
students round him, whom he was 
entertaining with wit, and keeping 
them from their studies, if not spirit- 
ing them up to rebellion against the 
College discipline which, in his ma- 
turer years, he so much extolled." 
When he visited Oxford in 1754 his 
first call was at his old College, but 
his reception by the Master (Dr. 
Radcliffe) was so cold, that he ex- 
claimed, " If I come to live at Oxford, 
I shall take up abode at Trinity.'* 
(JVarton to Boswell.) Some of his 
college exercises are preserved in 
the Library, with his bust by Bacon^ 
and in the HaXL there is an ad- 
mirable portrait of him by Sir J, 
Reynolds, 
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II. Chubches, 

Beddes the Cathedral (see p. 180), 
the following Churches will be found 
particularly worthy of inspection. 

(1.) The Church of St, Mary the 
Virgifi, which is also the University 
Church, in the High Street, is con- 
spicuous by its beautiful Dea spire 
(height 150 ft.\ a memorial of Eleanor 
of Castile, as shown by the ball-flower 
or pomegranate ornament which 
lines the panels and gables of the 
pinnacles. The ch. was buUt under 
the superinte&denoe of Adam de 
Brome, her almoner, and occupies 
the traditional site of a ch. founded 
by Alfred, and of which John of 
Oxford, the opponent of Becket, was 
dean in the reign of Henry II. 
The body of the ch. is good Perp., 
except the Italian porch on the S. 
side, which is a valuable historic 
monument It was erected by Mor- 
gan Owen, one of Archbishop Laud's 
Chaplains, and the image of the 
Virgin and Child, still remaining, 
formed one of the articles on which 
the Archbishop was impeached. 
The present chancel (68 ft. by 24) 
was erected 1472 by Lyhert, Bp. of 
Norwich; the nave (94 ft. by 54) 
and aisles, 1488, under the direction 
of Sir Reginald Bray (the architect 
of Windsor and (5reat Malvern), 
whose arms, as a benefactor, formerly 
ornamented one of the windows. 
At this rebuilding, all the old 
chapels were swept away, except the 
monumental chantry of Adam de 
Brome on the N. Dr. Badcliffe, the 
last person in Oxford who was hon- 
oured with a public funeral attended 
by the whole University, is buried 
at the base of the organ-loft without 
a monument ; and at the W. door is 
the grave of the unhappy Amy Bob- 
sart, wife of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, who was brougnt hither 
from Cumnor. When Dr. Babington, 
Lord Leicester's chaplain, preached 



her funeral sermon in this ch., he 
was so nervous that *'he thrice 
recommended to men's memories that 
virtuous lady so pitifully murdered, 
instead of saying so pitifully slain ; " at 
which the people, whose minds were 
already predisposed, took fire, and 
the belief was never eradicated : Sir 
Walter Scott has perpetuated it in 
** Kenilworth," but later writers have 
questioned its truth (Rte. 9)« Near 
the W. end is a monumental tablet 
by Flaxman to Sir William Jones. 
Dr. Newman was the incumbent 
of this ch. from 1884 to 1843, 
and here were preached his '•Ser- 
mons on Subjects of the Day," an 
attack on which occasioned him to 
write his well-known "Apologia." 

In the chancel the Mayor and 
Corporation, with halters round 
their necks, were long accustomed to 
do penance and pay a fine on Si 
Scholastica's day (Feb. 10), for an 
outrage committed against the Uni- 
versity in 1354. Cranmer, imme- 
diately before his death, was brought 
to this ch. to hear a sermon, and 
to proclaim his recantation, being 
placed on a platform opposite the 
pulpit and surrounded by armed 
men. But when the discourse was 
ended, contrary to the expectation 
of his enemies, he boldly repudiated 
and renounced all things that he 
had written *• contrary to the truth " 
since his degradation, adding, " As 
for the Pope, I refuse him as Anti- 
Christ." The auditors clamoured 
against him ; the preacher (Dr. Cole ) 
cried ''Stop the heretic's mouth;" 
and he was dragged to the stake.*^ 
The ch. has been restored by ScotL 
At the N. E. end of St. Mary's is 
the Old Convocation House, the only 
relic of an earlier ch. on this site, 
over which is a room which was — 
1st, a Library founded 1320 by Cob- 
ham, Bishop of Worcester (in a mea- 
sure the parent of the Bodleian, to 
which the books were transferred 

* See Dean Hook's admirable ' life of 
Archbp. Cranmer,' 1870. 
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1840); 2nd, the Upper House of 
Convocation ; 3rd, a Law School. 

In the High Street, a short distance 
W. of St Mary's, is (2) AU SainU, 
"bnUt (1705-10) of the bad Head- 
ington stone, the surface of which 
constantly crumbles away, from a 
design by Dean Aldrich, and exhi- 
biting a very fair specimen of the 
style of building he would inculcate 
in his * Elements of Civil Architec- 
ture/ Though altogether at variance 
with our present notions of rules of 
art, yet mis ch. has much that is 
attractive in it. The proportions of 
the interior are particularly good, and 
the Gneco-Gothlc spire and tower 
perhaps' the most successful attempt 
of the kind existing in England'' 
(J, H. P.). 

A ch. existed on this spot at a 
very early dAte, but the fall of its 
spire in 1669 reduced it almost to 
ruin. Tradition tells that ki its 
churchyard St. Edmund of Abing- 
don (Archbp. of Canterbury) was 
one day preaching, when a violent 
storm came on. The people began 
to take flight, but St Edmund im- 
plored tiiem to stay, and prayed 
that he might be allowed to finish 
his sermon without interruption; 
after which, though in the neigh- 
bouring High Street torrents of rain 
ran like a river, not a drop fell in 
tbe church^prd. How St Edmund 
*' preached m AUe Haleewne church- 
yerd," is described in an old ballad, 
temp. Edwaj^ I. 

(3.) 8L Peter in the East, in New 
College Lane. This ch. has a Norm, 
crypt, really of about the time of 
Stephen (a.d. 1150), but erroneously 
ascribed to St. Grymbald in the 9th 
oenty. It hiu two rows of short 
pilla^ and much resembles the 
crypt of Winchester Cathedral; 
Grymbedd's (mly connection with 
St. Peter's must have been with an 
earlier ch. than the present one. 
The chancel, also late Norm., retains 
its original groined roof, — observe 



the chain ornament typical of St. 
Peter ad Vincula — ^two semicircular- 
headed windows, and two E. turrets 
with conical roofs. The Lady Cha- 
pel, built about 1240, by St Eidmund 
of Abingdon, founder of the adjoining 
hall, whose scholars used to attend 
service here, contains a fine tomb 
with brasses of B. Atkinson, **5 
times Mayor of Oxford," d. 1574. 
The Lent Sermons before the Uni- 
versity were formerly delivered from 
the stone pulpit here, which had once 
2 entrances, the 2nd being set apart 
for the University preacher. The 
nave has a rich Norm, doorway; 
but the porch is Perp. 

In the churchyard are the graves 
of Dillenius the botanist, and of 
Heame the antiquary, who was 
formerly of St. Edmund's Hall. 

This rectory in former times was 
commonly held by persons connected 
with royalty, the last who had it 
before the tithes were acquired by 
Wykeham being Bogo de St. Clare, 
a kinsman of Edward I. Many 
halls congregated on this spot, which 
paid tithes to the. incumbent but 
Wykeham by his influence with the 
Pope, swept them away in founding 
New College. Nicholas Wyking, 
the vicar, waited till Wykehanrs 
death, and then took occasion of the 
journey of his patron Edmund de 
Beckyngham, Warden of Merton, as 
representative of the University, to 
the anti-papal Coimcil of Constance^ 
to plead his cause there. He ob- 
tained the reversal of the papal de- 
cision, but before his return Martin 
v. was elected, and from him the 
college received a confijmation of 
their former immunity, which they 
still enjoy. 

(4.) St, GUee, in the street of that 
name, has a Trans. Norm, tower, 
but the rest is E. E. The N. aisle 
has been a series of chapels, each 
with a separate roof and gable; the 
windows are good E. E., as are the 
S. doorway and porch. The font is 
temp. Henry HI. 
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was taken down in 1865. " It was 
the custom for the people of the 
parish to eat sugar sops oat of the 
font in this church on Holy Thurs- 
day." — Seame. 



(5.) 8t, Mary Magdalen, opposite 
Balliol College, has a S. aisle of the 
time of Edward II., and a Perp. tower, 
in which materials from the ruins 
of Osney Abhey are worked up— no- 
tice in a niche on the W. side a beau- 
tiful small figure of Si Mary Mag- 
dalen; and a N. aisle, rebuilt by 
8ooU in 1841, as a part of the Mar- 
tyrs* Memorial ; near its N. entrance 
is a relic of the Reformation in the 
heavy oak door brought from the 
prison of the bishops in Bocardo. It 
retains rudely carved portraits of 
Oranmer, Latimer, and Bidley. The 
Memorial proper stands N. of the 
oh., and is an imitation of the Eleanor 
crosses, by Scott, finished 1851, at a 
cost of 50002. ; it stands 73 ft high. 
The statues are by Weekes, and are, 
on N. Oranmer, on E. Bidley, and 
6. Latimer. 

(6.) 8L Michad, in the Oommar- 
ket, is remarkable for its tower, with 
long and short work, supposed by 
BiiSsnan to be of Ssaon date, and 
certainly little later than the Norman 
conquest, though a Perp. battlement 
has been added, o. 1500. The S. 
aisle is Dec., but a chapel N. of the 
chancel, and a S. porch are Perp. 
The ch. was restored by Street m 
1855, and has a marble altar of his 
gift. The E. window is modem, but 
some portions of ancient glass remain 
in others. Opposite the ch. is a 
Perp. house, now called St Michaers 
chambers, and let as offices, which 
was restored in 1864 by Mr. J. H. 
Parker, author of the ' Glossary of 
Architecture,* &c. 

(7.) St. Aldate*8, fronting!: Christ 
Church. This is a fine Dec. ch., 
named after a British saint of the 
5th centy. ; it was built by Sir John 
de Docklington in 1836, and enlarged 
in 1862. The Trinity chapel con- 
tains tiie tomb of John Noble, Prin- 
cipal of Broadgates Hall, 1522. The 
fine Deo. tower remains, but the lofty 
epire, being considered in danger, 



(8.) St, Thomas the Martyr, near 
the Castle, occupies the site of a 
temporary ch. dedicated to St. Nicho- 
las, which was built in 1142 during 
the siege of Oxford, when the pa- 
rishioners of St. George within the 
Castle (now destroyed) were excluded 
from their ch. The present ch. is 
E. E., with a good Dec. E. window, 
the tower Perp., and the nave partly 
Perp. and partly Dec., with a 8. aisle 
in modem Dec. The ch.yard is par- 
ticularly neat and well kept 

The remaining churches of Oxford 
call for but little remark. The most 
noticeable are St. PhiUp a-nd SL 
James, in the Woodstock Bead, an 
Italian Gothic structure by Street; 
and St. Barnabas, in the poor district 
called Jericho, an Italian Norman, 
baffllica by Blcmfield, remarkable for 
its two apses (one is the baptistery), 
and its style of ornament, in which 
colour is lavishly employed. 



m. Otheb Objisotb or Irtebsst. 

The remains of the Cadle, though 
now deduced to a solitary tower, a 
high mound, and a few fragments of 
wall, are very interesting as a his- 
torical reUc. The tower was built^ 
probably in the reign of William 
Bufus, by Walter d'Oiley^ a Norman 
follower of the Conqueror. In 1142 
the Empress Maud, besieged within 
its walls for 3 months by Stephen, 
succeeded at length in escaping by 
sallying out (or being let down from 
the wcdls by ropes), escorted by 3 
knights, and clad in white sheets, 
on a winter night, while snow oovered 
the ground and the Thapiies was 
frozen over. She reached^^bingdon 
on foot, whence she waiM conveyed 
to Walllngford. A crypt \ known as 
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*' Maudes Chapel" diaooyered while 
clearing the foundations for the new 
gaol, is a most interesting example 
of early Norm, work, and was pro- 
bably the crypt mider the great hall. 
It was found necessary to remove it, 
but the pillars have been replaced in 
a neighbouring cellar, in the same 
relative position. The Mound, which 
supported the Norm, keep, is much 
earlier, probably of the time of the 
Mercian kings; in its centre is a 
carious octagonal vaulted chamber 
(temp. Hen. III.), containing a well 
and approached by a long flight of 
steps. Within the precincts of the 
castle was the collegiate ch. of St. 
George; but the parishioners not 
being able to get to it during the 
siege in 1142, the Pope permitted 
them tolbmld a temporary ch. with- 
out the walls, where now stands 8L 
T^nuu (ante), Beaumont Street, 
leading from the Martyrs* Memorial 
to Worcester College, indicates the 
site of a Palace {de BeUo Monte) 
built by Henry I. outside the town. 
Henry II. often resided in it, and 
here Richard and others of his chil- 
dren were bom. The palace was 
granted by Edward H. to the Car- 
melite Friars in fulfilment of a vow 
made in titie panic of Bannockbum 
to a friar who was with him, though 
it continued to be the residence of 
monarchs visiting Oxford. The re- 
fectory remained until the 17th 
centy., when the materials were used 
in building the Library of St. John's 
College. The grounds extended to 
the square now occupied by the city 
gaol, but which till so employed had 
been used as a bowling green. 

The OUy WaiU, which date from 
the llth«centy., and of which several 
of the Gatei were standing as late 
as 1771, may still be traced in part 
of their course. Beginning from 
the Castle Tower and Mill in the 
street near which stood the West 
Gate, they appear to have followed 
the ground overlooking Paradise 
Square, as &r as the Little Gate in 



St. Ebbe's; then along the terrace 
and S. wall of Pembroke in Brewer 
Street till they crossed St. Aldate 
Street at the South Gate between 
the Almshouses {ind Qirist C9iurch, 
whence passing behind the Hall and 
Cathedral they may be traced on 
the terrace between the Margaret 
Professor's garden and that of Cor- 
pus: thence along the S. and E. 
terraces of Merton, across the High 
Street, where stood the East Gate, 
in a straight line behind the houses 
in Long Wall; they appear along 
the garden, hall, chapel, and cloisters 
of New College, forming the E. and 
N. boundary of the college, the whole 
maintained in full preservation, and 
in the original state with the excep- 
tion of one bastion, altered into a 
postern gateway leading into- the 
"slype," and another replaced by 
the lofty square belfry. At the cor- 
ner of New College Lane the remains 
of the chapel of St. Catherine (ante) 
mark the site of a bastion, and an- 
other still standing behind the houses 
in Broad Street shows the direction 
of *the walls to St. Michael's ** ad 
Portam Borealem,'' so called to dis- 
tinguish it from the other St. Mi- 
chf^'s, *'ad Portam Australem," 
which was demolished to make room 
for the front of Christ Church. From 
the North Gfite (or Bocardo) which 
crossed behind the houses of New Inn 
Hall Street and George Street, the 
walls may be traced till they reach 
the Jews' Mount in Bulwarks Alley, 
and then complete the circuit to its 
narrowest extremity at the Castle- 
keep. 

The Monariie Bemains in Oxford 
are comparatively unimportant. The 
Franciscans and the Black&iars both 
had houses in the S. part of the town, 
not far from the Castle, but no vestige 
of either remsdns ; though Paradise 
Square recalls the memory of the 
Franciscans' garden. Roger Bacon 
was a member of their house, where 
he died in 1292. 

Omey-tovm, a suburb W. of the 
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railway, oocupies the site of Omey 
Ahbeyy founded by Edith, the wife of 
the bidlder of the Castle. According 
to the legend, she did this at the 
earnest request of the souls in pur- 
gatory, who, in the form of magpies, 
chattered to her as* she walked by 
the river side, till she was induced 
to erect a stately priory and ch. as 
extensive as the buildings of Christ 
Ch., and, for the beauty of its archi- 
tecture and arrangements, the wonder 
not only of Englishmen, but of fo- 
reigners, who came far and near to 
worship at its 24 altars, and to ad- 
mire its 2 lofty campaniles, its nu- 
merous chapels, the house of its 
abbot, ^^ having a hall more befitting 
a common society than a private 
man " — and its melodious chime of 
bells, then reputed the best in Eng- 
land, and now in their altered use 
and position in the tower of Christ 
Ch. almost the sole extant relics of 
the ancient abbey. Leland describes 
the tomb of the foundress Edith 
d*Oiley in the priory ch., with her 
image in stone, in the '* abbite of a 
Yowess," holding a hart in her rj|:ht 
hand, and the paintings on the wall 
over her grave, whidi represented 
*' the cumming of Edith to Oseneye, 
and Badulph [afterwards the abbot] 
waiting on her, and the trees with 
the chattering pyes." Among the 
numerous pilgrims and visitors to 
the abbey was Henry III., who spent 
a Christmas here with " great revel- 
ling mirth." 

There are 3 views of Osnev in 
existence — the print by Balph Agas 
in the Bodleian, that in Dugdale's 
* Monasticon/ and the background 
of Bishop King's window in the 
cathedral. 

The London and N. W. stat. occu- 
pies great part of the side of BeuHey 
Abbey, founded by Edmund, Earl of 
ComwaU, the nephew of Henry IH. 
The Watergate ol the abbey, which 
stood at the N. end of the isle of 
Osney, existed till within the last 
few years ; but the neighbourhood 



was, and is, very squalid. Warton 
relates that in one of their walks 
together, Dr. Johnson looked on 
Osney and Bewley for half an hour 
in silence, and then said ^ I viewed 
them with indignation." — BostoeWs 
Johnaon. 

The N. suburbs of Oxford are par- 
ticularly open and pleasant. Here, 
on the Woodstock road, stands the 
Baddiffe Infirmary, a plain building 
(1770), with an ornate Gothic chapel, 
by Bhrnfidd (1 867). It was founded 
by the Badcliffe trustees in 1770. 
The Badcliffe sermon in Commemo- 
ration week is preached in aid of 
this institution. Adjoining this is 
the Observatory^ founded, 1772, by 
the same trustees, and placed in an 
area of 10 acres of -land given by 
the Duke of Marlborough. Mr. 
Manuel Johnson was long the Ob- 
server, and since 1840 the observa- 
tions made have been printed in an 
annual volume. The octagon build- 
ing on the top of the Observatory 
was designed from the Temple of 
the Win£ at Athens. In an suljoin- 
ing street is the University Press, a 
classic building, by Bobertson (1830^ 
The press was firist set up in 1586, 
under the patronage of the Earl of 
Leicester, then (Siancellor, but it 
was not firmly established until 
1633, when Archbishop Laud pro- 
cured a patent, with very extensive 
powers for the University; Arch- 
bishop Sheldon was also its patroo, 
and for a while the printing was 
carried on in the Theatre. In 1713 
the Clarendon was built for the pur- 
pose, where the press remained until 
the new building was erected. It is 
divided into the ^ Learned '* side (N.), 
where classical and miscellaneous 
works are produced, and the *^ Bible " 
side (S.), confined to the printing of 
Bibles and Prayer Books. Admis- 
sion may be readily obtained on 
application at the gate, and the build- 
ings are well worth inspection. 

Betuming to the main road, wa pass 
St Oile8*s Churdi (ante), and enter 
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St. Giles's Street, wlilch with its 
fine ayenue of trees conducts ns past 
the Martyrs' Memorial to the Corn- 
market. On 1. is the ch. of 8t, 
Michael (a/nte), against the tower of 
which may be seen the E. abutment 
of the old North Gate, or Boeardo ; 
the W. is hid behind the houses on 
the opposite side. In Boeardo, Gran- 
mer, Bidley, and Latimer were im- 
prisoned in the room over the gate- 
way, which had in early times been 
ns&d as a muniment room, but served 
as a common prison for debtors after 
the fortifications fell into disuse. 
The debtors were in the habit of let- 
ting down ftom one of the windows 
a hat, to receive charity, with the 
cry of " Pray remember fiie poor Bo- 
eardo birds. After being imprisoned 
here for a short time, Uidiey was 
taken to the house of Mr. Irysh, and 
Latimer to that of one of the alder- 
men of the city, but they were all 
suffered to eat together m Boeardo 
(their food being bread, ale, cheese 
and pears), and Oranmer remained 
in that prison till his death — only 
being permitted to go thence to play 
at bowls in the Dean's garden at 
Christ Ch. It is said that he wit- 
nessed the burning of his fellow- 
bishops from the top of the neigh- 
bouring ch. tower, whence, " looking 
after tiiem, and devoutly fialling upon 
his knees, he praved to God to 
strengthen their faith and patience 
in that their last but painful pass- 
age." — Strype, He suffered burning 
himself on the same spot 5 months 
after, ** never stirring or crying all 
the whUe." 

Somewhat lower down, on ri, 
approached by Frewen passage, is the 
Ozf(yrd Union Club, founded 1825, 
''for the maintenance of a library, 
reading-rooms, and writing-rooms; 
and the promotion of debates on 
any subject not involving theological 
questions." The Society, under the 
name of the Union, first held its 
meetings in the college rooms of the 
different menibers in rotation ; next 

[Berhs, 4c'] 



in those of Mr. Talboys, near the 
Angel ; next in the house of Mr. 
Vincent in the High Street, till in 
1852 the present premises were pur- 
chased by the Society. Tl)e Library 
contains a good collection of modem 
books. The Debating Boom (length 
62 ft. ; breadth 33 : height 47) was 
built, 1856, under Mesfrs. Woodward 
and Deaney and is a specimen of 
modem Venetian Gothic, of red brick, 
with stone dressings. Over the 
entrance is a stone carving by AUx, 
Munro, representing the Listitution 
of the Round Table. The ceiling is 
richly painted, and the upper story 
is surrounded by strange-looking 
frescoes of the acts of King Arthur 
and his knights in the following 
order : — 1. The Education of Arthur, 
by Merlin, Biviere ; 2, Arthur's Wed- 
ding, witn l^e incident of the White 
Hart and Braehet, Biviere; 3, Sir 
Lancelot's vision of the San^aal, 
Bossetti; 4, SirPelleas and the Lady 
Ettarde, Prinsev ; 5, How King Ar- 
thur received nis sword Excalibur 
from the Lady of the Lake, Pollen ; 
6, King Arthur's first victory with 
the sword Excalibur, Biviere; 7, 
How Sir Palomydes loved La Belle 
Yseult, and how she loved him not 
again, but rather Sir Tristram, Mor- 
ris; 8, Death of Merlin, Jones; 9, 
Sir Gawaine and the three damsels 
at the fountain, 8. Stanhope; 10, 
The Death of Arthur, Hughes. The 
effect of these frescoes is much im- 
paired by the 20 circular windows 
by which they have since been inter- 
sected, headi*, arms, and legs appear- 
ing without bodies. The University 
debates are held in this room every 
Thursday evening at 8 o'clock. 
Strangers can be taken in by mem- 
bers ; ladies find places in the gallery. 
The fashion of modem shop-fronts 
has ail but destroyed a fine par- 
geted house in the Corn-market, 
once the Crown Inn, kept by John 
Davenant, and where his £on Sir 
William was bom. Aubrey asijs 
that Shakespeare, who "was wont 

L 
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to go into Warwickshire once a year, 
did conunonly lye at the Crowne 
Taveme at Oxford, where he was 
exceedingly respected." Sir William 
Dayenant was the poefs godson, and 
•* the notion," said Pope to Spence, 
" of his being more than a poetical 
child only of Shakespeare was com- 
mon in town, and Sir Wm. himself 
seemed fond of having it taken for 
truth." 

Lower down, also on rt., at the 
crossways, called Carfax (quatre 
voies ?), is the Church of 8t. Martin^ 
which was rf3built 1822, and con- 
tains in its N. aisle a monument of 
John Davenant (father of Sir Wil- 
liam), and the entry of his son's 
birth in its baptismal register." 
Attached to this ch. was Penniless 
Porch, a covered seat, latterly only 
the resort of idlers and beggars; 
though Wood says that the mayor 
and his brethren used at one time to 
meet there to discuss the affaire of 
the city. 

In front of the ch., in a spot called 
the Bull Ring, was the beautiful con- 
duit of Otho Nicholson, now in Nune- 
ham Park (Exc. 6). The tower of 
St. Martin's is ancient, and was low- 
ered in the reign of Edward III., 
because the scholars complained 
that, ** in time of combat " between 
town and gown, the townsfolk, re- 
treating to the top of it, as to a 
fortress, were wont to annoy them 
thence with arrows and stones. " All 
the licence of those violent times was 
shared in the fullest degree by the 
students of Oxford. North against 
south, Scotch against Irish, both 
against Welsh, town against gown, 
academics against monks. Nominalist 
against Realist, juniors against se- 
niors, the whole university against 
the bishop of its diocese, against the 
archbishop of its province, against 
the chancellor of its own election, — 
were constantly in array one against 
another. The citizens were formed 
into a species of line or national 
guard to repress the excesses of the 



academic mob. When the oouucil 
of the nation assembled in Oxford, 
orders were issued to the students 
to absent themselves during its con- 
tinuance. Carfax, the point of junc* 
tion between the two hostile parties, 
was turned into a fortress, and 
thither, at the blowing of horns, 
the to¥msmen collected, eith^* as a 
rendezvous for attack, or as a strong- 
hold whence to annoy the enemy 
with volleys of arrows or stones. 
Thence too the tocsin was sounded 
by the town, as from St. Mary's by 
the university, when the two parties 
met in hostile array; pitched bat- 
tles were fought with war standards 
unfurled, sometimes in the streets, 
sometimes in the adjacent fields ; — 
of one of these bloody contest? the 
memory was long preserved in 
* Slaying Lane ' [now Brewer Street, 
near Pembroke College], One of 
these, in the reign of John, in which 
a woman was murdered by the stu- 
dents, led to the execution of three 
of the supposed culprits by the 
chancellor, and, in indignation at 
this alleged injustice, to the migra- 
tion of a great body of the students 
to other seats of learning. In the 
reign of Edward III., when these 
riots were at their climax, there is 
one described in colours of which no- 
thing in our own times can remind 
us, short of the wild scenes of the 
continental capitals in 1848 — the 
city-gates barricaded, the chancellor 
interposing in person, a savage mob 
of 2000 countrymen bursting in, 
headed by black flags, and uttering 
wild cries of *Slay, slay,' * havoc, 
havoc ' — Oxford given up to pillage 
for 2 days, and the cause of the 
students finally avenged by the 
demolition of the great tower of 
St. Michael's church, in which the 
insurgents had for the time in- 
trenched themselves." — A. P. S. 
The fights between town and gown 
are still kept up, in a minor degree, 
on the 6th of November, and several 
succeeding evenings. 
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From Carfax, the High Street runs 
E, and Queen Street W. In the 
former, the chief edifices have been 
already described, but attention may 
be called to the handsome building 
by Pearson, for the London and 
County Bank (1868), on the site of 
Stodley's Hall, the excavation for 
which produced some medisByal pot- 
tery now in the Ashmolean Museum. 
Queen Street had, till 1870, a good 
pargeted house, on the S. side, but 
the work is now hidden by a new front. 
Gontinuino^ our course S. we have in 
St. Aldate*s Street (pronounced St. 
01d*s — •* it takes its name from a bp. 
of Gloucester who cut Hengist king 
of the Saxons to pieces " — Hearne), 
on 1. the Town Hall, on the site of 
an ancient institution called the 
"Domus CJonversorum," for the re- 
eeption of Jews converted to Chris- 
tismity. The centre niche in the 
fagjuie has a statue of Thos. Bowney, 
by whom it was rebuilt in 1752. 
The Post Office occupies part of- the 
building: another peart is used as a 
free public library; and the Corn 
Exchange, in which a ball was given 
to the Prince and Princess of Wales 
ia 1863, at which upwards of 1000 
persons were present, is in the r^ar. 
Adjoining is the Savings Bank, by 
Buckeridge (1867), probably on the 
site of some ch., as an alter stone 
with 5 crosses thereon was discovered 
in digging the foundations. Lower 
down is the W. front of Christ 
Church, with St. Aldate's ch. and 
Pembroke College opposite. Below 
Pembroke are some picturesque 
Almshouses, begun by Cardinal 
Wolsey, but only finished as they 
now appear in 1834 by the Dean 
and Chapter of Christ Church. In 
Brewer Street, adjoining, is the house 
in which Wolsey is said to have 
resided whilst his building at St. 
Frideswide's was going on, but ap- 
parently very inadequate to accom- 
modate so great a man. Standing 
back from the street, in Rose Place, 
is a picturesque many-gabled house, 



called Bp. King*s House, built by 
Bobert King, the last abbot of 
Osney, and first Bp. of Oxford, 
after the accession of Edward VI., 
when he was deprived of Glou- 
cester Hall, which had before been 
assigned to him as a residence. 
Cuddesden was not built till a cent, 
later, and in the interim the Bishops 
of Oxford had no palace. It is now 
divided into two dwellings, the 
ceilings of which are richly decora- 
ted, and in the 2nd house they bear 
the arms of King frequently re- 
peated. The house was subsequently 
occupied by Unton Croke, a colonel 
in CromwelFs army, and member for 
Oxford. It has a handsome pargeted 
front, on which the date 1628 ap- 
pears. 

The street is closed by tlie FoUy or 
Grand-Pont Bridge, which formerly 
consisted of above 40 stone arches, 
but which now is reduced to 3 (built 
1825-27). In a house on this bridge 
the abbots of Abingdon were accus- 
tomed to keep court. Here, also, 
was the gate-house known as Friar 
Bacon's study — from Boger Bacon, 
the philosopher, who made it his 
observatory. Here tradition tells us 
tlmt he made a brazen head, which 
was to deliver oracles, disclosing the 
means by which England would for 
ever be safe from invasion. For 
these oracles his fiiend. Friar Bun- 
gay, was appointed to watch, but he 
fell asleep instead, and the head, 
not being attended to, burst in pieces, 
with the exclamation, *^Time is 
past.*' It was said of Bacon's study, 
that it would fall when a man more 
learned than himself passed under it, 
whence the line, in the " Vanity of 
Human Wishes," — 

*• And Bacon's mansion trembles o'er his 
head." 

It has been playfully said that it 
was 1o avoid this risk that it was 
pulled down, c. 1770. 

At the shop of Mr. Jas. Parker, in 
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a small Norm. Ch. in England. It 
has 3 fine Nonn. doorways, of 
which that at the W. end hsA an 
arcade above it, Biirmounted by a cir- 
cular window which has been filled 
with stained glass in memory of the 
author Eliot Warburton, brother of 
the present incumbent. The chan- 
cel is an E. E. addition ; it has a 
good painted window by WiUement, 
The arches under the tower haye 
rich Norm, mouldings; the font is 
large and square, and as old as the 
ch. In the churchyard is a magni- 
ficent yew-tree ; the churchyard cross 
has been restored, and groups beau- 
tifully with the old yew-tree and the 
Norm, tower richly coloured with 
yellow lichen. Close by is the old 
Bectory-house, a picturesque build- 
ing containing some fine panelled 
rooms, and a very curious and unique 
buttery-hatch, (Uvided by an orna- 
mented pillar. 

Charles Forbench, the vicar of 
Iffley, who was ejected by the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners and was im- 
prisoned at Woodstock for reading 
the Book of Common Prayer, said, 
on being released, ** If I miist not 
read it, I am resolved I will say it 
by heart in spite of all the rogues in 
England." 

There is a pleasant walk back to 
Oxford, crossing the river at the old 
water-mill below the ch., and re- 
turning along the opposite bank as 
far as the barges, where there is a 
ferry to Christchurcb Meadows. 

(6.) Sandford and Nuneham Courte- 
nay. Proceed to Iffley, as in Exc. a. 
1 J m. beyond is Littl&morej where the 
ch., though modern, is interesting, 
as being one of the first results of 
the Oxford movement for the revival 
of Gothic architecture; it was built 
under the auspices of John Henry 
Newman, who officiated there for 
some time after he had ceased to 
preach at St. Mary's, Oxford. 

3 m. from Oxford is Sandford^ tlie 
ch. of which was founded by Gerri 
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Broad St., will be found one of the 
largest and best collections of mo- 
dem books in the kingdom. Iteaders 
of BoBwell's 'Life' will remember 
Johnson's visit to his friend Sack- 
ville Parker, by whom the business 
was founded. 

Beautiful photographs of the Ox- 
ford buildings may be obtained at 
Messrs. Hill and Saunders in the 
Corn-market, Guggenheim in High 
Street, at the two establishments of 
the Shrimptons, in Broad Street 
and Turl Street, and at many other 
establishments. 

The print-8hop8 of Mr. Byman 
and Mr. Wyatt in the High Street 
should not pass unnoticed. 

The large establishment of Messrs. 
Spiers and Son, in the High Street, 
is well furnished with ornamental 
goods, china, guide-books, maps and 
stationery, and photographs; there 
are few shops in London better sup- 
plied. Messrs. Spiers are also wiU- 
ing and able to give much informa- 
tion to strangers visiting Oxford. 

EXCURBIONS. 

The following places are all within 
an easy walk of Oxford: where a 
riy. is available, it is pointed out. 

(a.) Iffley Church. Cross Magdalen 
bridge, and proceed along the Henley 
road for 1 m. Turn off on rt., and 
in 10 minutes you reach the village 
of Iffley, which, placed on a height, 
commands pleasant views of Oxford 
and the river. 

" While as with rival pride their towers in- 
vade the sky, 
Radcliffe and Bodley seem to vie 
^Vh{dl shall deserve the foremost place, — 
Or Gothic strength, or Attic grace." 

Warton. 

The name, which occurs as Giftdei 
A.D. 945, is sup]3osed to mean *' the 
field of gifts." The ch. dedicated to 
St. Mary, built about 1170, and 
given to the priory of Kenilworth, 
is one of the best specimens of 
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de Plana^ie soon after the Conquest. 
Of this, ifttle but the walls remain, 
the ch. having undergone repairs and 
alterations to such an extent as al- 
most to destroy its identity. The 
last of these was effected in 1840, 
when a Norm, tower of 2 stages was 
added, and some of the windows re- 
modelled. A carving in alabaster, 
representing the Assumption of the 
Virgin (15th-oenty. work) is fixed 
against the E. wall ; it was dug up 
in the ch.yard, where a well-wrought 
Norm, capital, supposed to have be- 
longed to the original porch, was 
also found a few years ago. N.W. 
of the ch. is a farmhouse, with a 
gateway bearing the date 1614, and 
having some fragments of sculpture 
built into the wall ; over them is a 
shield displaying the cross patt^ of 
the Templars, who had a command- 
ery here, temp. Richard I. 1 m. E. 
are the remains of a nunnery, called 
the Minchery, founded in Saxon 
times, and suppressed by the Pope 
in 1524, in order to give its revenues 
to Wolsiey for his new College. The 
seal of the establishment, a man in 
a gown, with flowing hair, was found 
here by a farmer in 1762, The river 
here ia the usual practice-place for 
the Oxford boating-men, and near 
the Lasher^ or weir, which has fre- 
quently been fatal to inexperienced 
undergraduates, is an obelisk re- 
cording the fate of Gaisford and PhU- 
limore of Christ Church, drowned 
here, June 22, 1843. The same fate 
befell Dasent, May 1872. There are 
2 or 3 small islands, on one of which 
is a rustic Irmy much patronized by 
members of the boat clubs, who row 
down from Oxford. 

2 m. S. of Sandford, the village 
of Nuneliam, transferred &om the 
neighbourhood of the mansion by 
the first Lord Harcourt to the side 
of the old London road, attracts at- 
tention by the neat formality of its 
pretty thatched cottages. iUhe ch. 
was erected by his grandson, the 
second lord, in 1764, after a design 



of his own, and is an extraordinary 
edifice. " It affords a memorable in- 
stance of the taste of that .age, of 
which it was the misfortune that 
those persons who were the most 
liberal, and desirous to serve the 
Church, and who, for their private 
virtues, were most worthy of praise, 
were precisely those who did the 
most mischief; the fault was that 
of the age, not of the individual." 
Aroh. Guide, Oxford.') The Ear- 
court Arms is an excellent country Inn. 
NuTieham Courtenay (a seat of the 
Harcourts) once belonged to the De 
Bedvers, earls of Devon. It, in the 
time of Charles 11., was the pro- 
perty of Sir John Robinson, governor 
of tne Tower, and it was purchased 
from his son-in-law, the Earl of 
Wemyss, by Simon, first Lord Har- 
court. In 1830 it was bequeathed 
by the last Earl to his kinsman the 
Archbishop of York, feither of the 
late possessor. The house is well 
situated on a wooded height above 
the river, with grounds laid out by 
Brovm,. The Parh of 1200 acres 
abounds in fine trees ; within it, on 
an eminence conunanding a good 
view of the winding river, with Ox- 
ford in the distance, is the beautiful 
Conduit of Otho Nicholson Tsur- 
rounded by his initials O. N.), which 
formerly stood opposite Carfax ch. at 
Oxford, and formed one of the chief 
ornaments of that city, where it was 
erected 1610. It was removed 1787, 
and reconstructed here, by the second 
Earl. The beautiful gardens, which 
were partly planned by Mason the 
poet, are generally to be seen on 
Fridays on application to the gar- 
dener. Here are tablets with in- 
scriptions by Mason and Whitehead. 
The house is not shown, except as 
a special favour. It contains a col- 
lection of paintings, among which 
are — A, Caracci, Susannah and the 
Elders; MuriUo, 2 Beggar Boys; 
Gent. BeUini, a Venetian Doge ; Van 
Dyhe, Henrietta Maria; Mignard^ 
Louis XIY., Philip Due de Yendome ; 
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portrait of Lettice Kiiollys ; KneUer, 
portrait of Pope, presented by the 
poet to Lord Chancellor Haroourt; 
Sir J. Reynolds^ Lord Haroourt, the 
Duchess of Gloucester (Lady Walde- 
^rave) twice, and a beautiful group 
of the 3 Ladies Waldegraye. Here 
also is a pane of glass from Pope's 
study at Stanton Haroourt, with an 
inscription written by him in 4 lines 
with a diamond, recording that he 
there completed the 5th book of 
Homer, 1718. "Nuneham is not 
superb, but so calm, rtanf, and com- 
fortable, so liye-at-able, one wakes in 
a morning on such a whole picture 
of beauty."— TTa/pofe. The Park is 
a favourite spot for picnic parties 
from Oxford oy water (the distance 
about 7 m.), and a portion of the 
grounds at the water-side is liberally 
thrown open to visitors. The return 
can be made, if desired, from the 
Chilham Stat., 1 m. W. of the park. 

(c.) Dorchester. Proceed, either by 
roaid through Iffley and Nuneham 
Courtenay (Exc. o, 6), or by. rly. to 
Gulham Stat., whence Dorchester, 
now a mere village but once a 
bishop's seat, is distant 3 m. E. On 
the way we pass Clifton Hampden, 
with a small Trans. Norm, and Deo. 
Church (restored by Mr. G, G. 8cot£), 
most picturesquely placed on a rising 
ground, and containing a handsome 
altar-tomb for Mr. G. H. Gibbs, 
at whose cost tiie restoration was 
effected. The lich-gate and the 
taper spire, both modem, add much 
to the effect. 

An episcopal see was established 
at Dorchester by Birinus in 634, after 
he had effected tlie conversion of 
Cynegils, king of Wessex. " The 
king," says Bede, '*gave to the 
bishop the city called Dorcinca, there 
to seat himself, where he built and 
consecrated churches, and by his la- 
bours called many to the Lord." Of 
these churches, no trace now remains, 
the present building showing nothing 
earlier than Trans. Norm. work. Bi- 



rinus was buried in his eh., but his 
body was afterwards removTd to Win- 
chester. A succession of bishops of 
Dorchester is traced down to the 
Conquest, soon after which (probably 
about 1078 — see Hardy*s * Le Neve/ 
vol. ii.) the first Norm, prelate re- 
moved the see to Lincoln. 

The Churchy ded. to SS. Peter and 
Pauly is a large, lofty, and spacious 
structure, of great length in pTO];^r- 
tion to its breadth. It was the ch. 
of the abbey, and being bought at 
the Dissolution for 140Z. by Bichard 
Bewforest, was by him bequeathed 
to the parish in 1554. The edifice 
is of various dates, but chiefly built 
between 1280 and 1.S00, a period of 
transition from the E. E. to the Dec. 
styles, curious mixtures of which 
occur. The tower is late Perp., and 
was almost entirely rebuilt with the 
old materials in the time of Charles 
II. In the body of the ch. the Deo. 
style preponderates; but a Norm, 
door and window are found in the 
N. wall ; and within the nave, which 
is TTans.-Norm., 1180, are 2 circu- 
lar arches on square piers. The 
S. aisle is very large, and contains 
the monument of an abbot ; its porch 
and an Early Dec. canopied buttress 
at the S.W. angle are both curious. 
A mutilated ch.-yard Cross stands 
beside the porch. 

Tlie most remarkable feature, how- 
ever, is the Chancel, with its 3 fino 
windows. The E. window, Late Dec., 
is filled for nearly its whole length 
with tracery, and contains much good 
stained glass. The sculpture in the 
tracery of this window represents 
events in tlie life of Christ. It is of 
the age of Edward III. On the S. 
side, under a large Perp. window, 
dotted with fragments of armorial 
glass, are 3 sedilia and a double pis- 
cina richly carved, under Dec. cano- 
pies. At the back of these seats are 
tiny triangular windows with very 
beautiful mouldings, filled, at the 
restoration of the ch. by Butterfieldt 
with glass of the 12th centy. 
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On the N. side is the famous Jesse 
Window, the centre mullion of which 
represents a genealogical tree set 
with figures, springing from the 
loins of the patriarch Jesse, who 
reclines below. The lateral tracery 
represents the branches, and on each 
is a statuette of one of the " House 
of David." The stained glass enters 
into the original design. 

In the S. aisle are 2 monuments: 

(1) the effigy of a knight, cross-legged, 
drawing his sword; the expression 
of countenance remarkably fierce. 
"His name," says Leland, ''is out 
of remembrance," but Mr. Adding- 
ton, in his account of the ch. (pub- 
lished by the Oxford ArclK Society, 
1845), thinks it probable that he was 
some follower in the train of either 
Bicbard, King of the Bomans, or of 
Prince Edward in their crusades. 

(2) An effigy in legal costume, John 
de 8tonore, chief justice of tlie Com- 
mon Pleas, d. 1354. On the N. side 
is a handsome Perp. altar-tomb, with 
the effiffy of a knight in plate-armour, 
known by the arms to be a Segraye ; 
the date c. 1400. There have been 
many brasses, of which fragments 
remain, as of Sir John Drayton (1441), 
but the only perfect one is that of 
Hichard Bewforest, abbot, in a cope 
(c 1510), with the inscription : 

" Here Uath Sir Richard Bewfforeste, 
Vraj Jeeu geve his aowle good resie." 

The Font is a Norm, bowl of lead, 
moulded with 11 figures, supposed 
to be the apostles (without Judas), 
raised on a Perp. pedestal of stone. 

Near the ch. are some remains of a 
Priory of Black Canons, founded 
1140 by Alexander Bp. of Lincoln, 
and gianted at the Dissolution to Sir 
Edmund Ashfield, of Ewelme. They 
form the walls of the Grammar 
School and the foundations of an 
adjoining range of bams. 

There is an old and still existing 
belief that no viper will live in the 
parish of Dorchester. 



At the junction of the Thame and 
Isis *^on the S. side of Dorchester, 
was a double embankment called 
DykehittSj extending in a string to 
the great bow of the river Isis, about 
f m. long, 20 yds. asunder at bottom " 
lCamdefi\ but it was nearly de- 
stroyed by agricultural operations 
in 1868. On the hill on the Berks 
side of the river is the fine camp of 
Sinodun, 

(d.) Shotover and Guddesden. Cross- 
ing Magdalen bridge, you enter the 
suburb of 8t Cl&inerd, The old 
ch.-yard occupies the angle between 
the Wyoombe and the Henley roads, 
but the ch. (pseudo-Norm., built 
1828) lies off to the 1. near the river. 
Here was a holy well, said to be 
granted as a token of the sanctity of 
Edmund of Abingdon, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, but then 
a student at Oxford. '^He often 
here, as of his extraordinary piety, 
conversed with God in private, par- 
ticularly on a time, walking in the 
fields near Oxford, Jesus Christ 
appeared to him— whence a spring 
might well burst forth for jo^, as 
St. Margaret's well at Binsey did at 
the entreaties of St. Frid." This 
pontiff was canonized. 

Some of the ancient HaXU for stu- 
dents were in St. Clement's. Among 
them, as Wood relates, were two that 
were the subject of small jokes. A 
tailor built one, and it at once got the 
name of Cabbage Hall. Soon after, 
a larger and better hall was built 
by some one else, which attracted 
most of the students ftom. its prede- 
cessor. **They gave it the name 
of Caterpillar Hall, *for,' as they 
said, *it hath eaten up the Cab- 
bage.'" 

Halfway up the hill you turn off 
on rt. and ascend gradually to Shot- 
over Hill (599 ft. high), whence 
there is a fine view of Oxford. The 
name is considered to be a corrup- 
tion of Chateau Vert, or Chateau de 
Yere, a himting lodge having existed 
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on it from very early times. This 
was given np to the ranger of the 
day by Prince Henry, son of James I., 
who cut off his hand by an awkward 
stroke while he was holding the 
stag (according to custom) to be 
slaughtered by the royal sportsman. 
Hence it passed to Dr. Schutz, phy- 
sician to George UI., and thence to 
the Drurys. An ancestor of the 
poet Milton was ranger of Shot- 
over ; hence the family took its name 
from the adjoining village of Milton 
(Rte. 2). 

Shotover is exceedingly interest- 
ing to the geologist, both from the 
abundance of its fossils, and from 
the peculiarity of its formation, 
which is fully described in a paper 
by Professor Phillips on *The Es- 
tuary Sands of the upper part of 
Shotover Hill,* published m the 
Journal of the Geological Society, 
Aug. 1858. It consists of :— *• 1. The 
Oxford Clay. 2. Galcgrit, or sands 
with cherty and shelly betnds. 3. 
Coralline oolite, with shelly rag-beds. 
4. Kimmeridge clay. 6. The Port- 
land Sands, with included rook- 
bands and hard nodules, rich in 
shells. 6. Lron-sand and ochre 
series, to the top of the hill, 80 ft., 
consisting of yellow and white sands, 
varied with brown and even black 
colour, sandstones, sometimes cherty, 
nodular and geodic formations of 
oxide of iron, bands of white clay, 
and local accumulations of ochre." 

Shotover is also interesting to the 
botanist. The plants found nere in- 
clude — Menyanthea trifoliata, buck- 
bean ; Pol&monium easrvleum^ blue 
Jacob's-ladder ; Campanula Tra^ihe- 
liumy nettle-leaved bellflower; Ja- 
sume montana, sheep's scabious; 
Camdina aativa, gold of pleasure; 
AnagaUia teneUa, bog pimpernel; 
Myoaotis versiGclor, variegated scor- 
pion-grass; Lastrea Oreop^em, moun- 
tain fern; Blechnum Spicardy hard 
fern. 

" Shelley, when at University Col- 
lege, loved to walk in the woods, to 



stroll on the banks of the Thames, 
but especially to wander about Shot- 
over Hill. At a pond at the foot 
of the hill before ascending it, on 
the 1. of the road, formed by the 
water which had filled an old quarry, 
he would linger in the dusk, gazing 
in silence on the water, repeating 
versfs aloud, or loudly exulting in 
the splai^ of the stones he con- 
tinually threw."— ^«u; MonMy, 1832. 

Under the hill S. lies the little vil- 
lage of Horsepath, called in Domes- 
day Horspadan. It was then in the 
hands of the king, but afterwards 
belonged to the Templars. In 1312 
it was the property of John de 
Bloxam, a witness against them. 
The ch.' is small, mainly E. E. but 
with a Perp. tower, and a chancel 
rebuilt in 1840. The' font and stoup 
are curious, and of early date. Two 
rude figures are built into the inner 
wall of the tower, a man with bag- 
pipes, and a woman ; they are sup- 
posed to represent Thomas London 
and his wife, who built the tower. 

1| m. S.E. we reach Cudde&defif 
which contains the Palace of the 
Buhop of Oxford. The Bishops re- 
sided originally in Oxford; first in 
Gloucester Hall, and afterwards in 
the beautiful old pargeted house 
in St. Aldate*s, still known as 
** Bishop King's House." Bp. Ban- 
croft, attracted no doubt by the fine 
neighbouring ch., and instigated by 
Laud, first built a palace here in 1635, 
with timber presented by Charles L 
from the forest of Shotover ; but this 
short-lived building was burnt to 
the ground in 1644 by Colonel Legg, 
the royalist governor of Oxford, for 
fear it should be used as a garrison 
by the Parliamentarians. It re- 
mained in ruins until Bp. Fdl 
rebuilt it at his own cost in 1679. 
•* The Palace Chapel, erected by Bp. 
Wilberforce in 1846, is a very good 
imitation of Dec work; the win- 
dows are all filled with stained glass 
by the best artists of the day.*' — H. P. 

The Qiurch (12th centy.) is a fine 
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cnicifonn edifice, with a massive 
tower in the centre. It was built 
during the transition from the Norm, 
to the E. E. style of architecture ; it 
has a fine Norm, doorway at the W. 
end, and the pointed arches beneath 
the tower h&YQ beautiful zigzag 
mouldings. The chancel is Perp., 
c. 1500. The whole has been well 
restored. Bp. Bancroft, the founder 
of the original palace in 1635, is 
baried near the S. wall of the chan- 
cel ; there are also mural monuments 
of Bishops Moss and Jackson, and 
in the churchyard the marble tomb 
of Maria, daughter of Bishop Lowth, 
on whom there is a touching epitaph. 

Opposite the Palace is the E^ile- 
«ia$ftcal Training College^ founded 
by Bp. Wilberforce, of Oxford, April, 
1853, and openjed June 15, 1854. It 
is intended for the reception of theo- 
logical students, members of the 
Universities, who have passed their 
final examination, and students of 
King's College, or graduates of Tri- 
nity Ollege, Dublin, holding the 
Divinity Testimonial. The College, 
built from designs of Street, contains 
rooms for 21 students, a dining-hall, 
common-room, chapel, and rooms for 
a vice-principal. The style is Dec. 
The roofs are of very different 
heights, and the upper story is lighted 
by large dormer windows, with hipped 
gables on the side of the principal 
roofs. An octagonal staircase turret, 
with pyramidal capping, makes a 
conspicuous and very ornamental fea> 
ture on the exterior. 

The retmn to Oxford may be made 
by WheatJeyj a stat. on Oxford and 
Thame line (Bte. 22). 

(e.^ Headtngton, Stanton St. John*$t 
Beckley, and EUfield. This was an 
excursion much in &vour with Dr. 
Arnold, who speaks with delight of 
""the wider skirmishing ground by 
Beckley, Stanton St. John's, and 
Forest Hill, which we used to ex- 
patiate over on whole holidays, and 
£lsfield on its green slope." 



Passing through St. Clement's, the 
road ascends Headington Hill, the 
same by which, on June 24, 164C, 
the Royalists, after the surrender of 
Oxford, *' marched out of the town, 
through a guard of the enemy, ex- 
tending from St Clement's to Shot- 
over Hill, armed, with colours flying 
and drums beating. Prince Rupert 
and Prince Maurice had left with the 
people of quality two days before." 
Gibbon, in his * Autobiography,' men- 
tions his walks up Headington Hill 
whilst at Magdalen. 

On the L of turnpike road, **nt 
the brow of the branch of the 
Roman way that falls down upon 
Marston ikne, is an elm that is 
conmionly known by the name of 
Jo Pullen's tree, it having been 
planted by the care of the late Mr. 
Josiah Pullen, of Magdalen Hall, 
who used to walk to that place every 
day, sometimes twice a day, from 
Magdalen Hall and back again in 
the space of half an hour." — Heame. 
A stone cross formerly stood here, 
on the spot (then in Shotover Forest) 
where it is said that a student of 
Queen's was onoe attacked by a wild 
boar from the neighbouring forest of 
Shotover, when he escaped by cram- 
ming the volume of Aristotle, which 
he was reading, with the cry " Grse- 
cum est," down the throat of that 
infuriated beast. This tradition is 
supposed to have given rise to the 
Christmas ceremony of the Boar's 
Head at Queen's College. 

King Ethelred had a palace at 
Headington. .The Church has a fine 
Norm, chancel-arch, and a tower 
originally E. E. In the ch.-yard is a 
fine Cross raised on three steps. A 
short distance from the village is the 
quarry, from which much of the 
porous stone was taken of which so 
many of the Oxford edifices were 
built. This is an inferior kind of 
oolite, which is soft and easily cut 
in the ouarry, but which hardens 
afterwards, unless exposed to smoke, 
as in the case of most of the Col- 

L 3 
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leges, when it quickly crumbles 
away. That this is not the case 
when the surrounding atmosphere is 
clear may be seen in the garden 
front of Wadham, and in many of 
the country houses in the neighbour- 
hood. 

2 m. farther, on the* 1., is Stanton 
St. John's, so called from the family 
of St. John, who possessed it from 
the time of Henry III. to that of 
Elizabeth. Here is a fine ch., temp. 
Edward I., which illustrates the 
transition from the E. E. to the Dec. 
style. The tower was added in the 
15th centy. The chancel is of great 
beauty; in the windows are some 
good specimens of painted glass, 
13th centy. ; a few of the old seats 
remain, with very remarkable poppy- 
heads, some being heads of horses, 
others grotesques, and others human 
heads in costume of the time of 
Henry VIII. Milton's great-grand- 
father and grandmother are buried 
in the ch.-yard. 

The road to Beckley (2 m. N.) 
skirts Stoto Wood, on the borders of 
which is a small country Inn {Boyal 
Oak: clean; civil people) ; much re- 
sorted to by Oxford botanists. Among 
the plants found here are : Scahiosa 
cdumharia, small scabious; Irisfceti- 
dimma, stinking Iris ; Asperula Cy- 
nanchuB, small woodruff; Primula 
eUdiory oxlip; Turritis glabra, smooth 
tower-mustard; Aquilegia vulgaris, 
columbine; Hyoscyamus niger, hen- 
bane. 

The village of BeeJdey is situated 
on an eminence overhanging the S, 
side of Ottmoor. The British Saint 
Douanverdh is recorded to have been 
buried here. Beckley was mentioned 
by King Alfred in his will as his 
hereditsSy property, and here was the 
castellated palace of Richard, King 
of the Romans, of which a fragment, 
serving as a pigeon-house, existed 
in the early part of the present cent. 
The Church, Dec. and Perp., has some 
painted glass ; the tower still retains 



the sanctus bell. The walls are 
covered with the remains of very 
curious fresco paintings, which chiefly 
represent, and with horrible minute- 
ness, the tortures of the damned. 
The font has an ancient stone desk 
to hold the book for the officiating 
priest, and the pulpit retains the old 
hourglass-stand. In this parish is 
Studley Priory (John Croke, Esq.), 
founded 1184 by Bernard de St. 
Yalon, who was killed at the siege 
of Acre. At the Dissolution it was 
granted to John Croke, and the re- 
mains have been converted into a 
very picturesque Elizabethan house, 
with a chapel added in 1639. The 
house is not shown ; but many views 
of the remains of the Priory (13th 
and 14th cents.) are given in Sir 
A. Croke's * History of the Croke 
Family.' Horton is an adjoining 
hamlet. A church has been built 
on a site long known as Chapel 
Close. 

In returning to Oxford through 
Elsjield, notice the fine view from the 
hill. The little ch. is a good speci- 
men of E. E., with Dec. E. window ; 
the old hourglass-stand remains here 
also. Warton and Johnson wedked 
out to Eldfield in 1754 to visit Mr. 
Wise, the Kadclifie Librarian. ** One 
day," says Warton, ** Mr. Wise read 
to us a dissertation which he was 
preparing for the press, intitled, • A 
History and Chronology of the Fabu- 
lous Ages.' Some old divinities of 
Thrace, related to the Titans, and 
called the Cabiri, made a very im- 
portant part of the theory of this 
piece ; and in conversation afterwards, 
Mr. Wise talked much of his Cabiri. 
As we returned to Oxford in the 
evening, I outwalked Johnson, and 
he crieii out ' Sufflamina,' a Latin 
word, which came from his mouth 
with peculiar grace, and was as much 
as to say, • Put on your drag chain.' 
Before we got home, I again walked 
too fast for him ; and he now cried 
out, * Why, you walk as if you were 
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panned hj all the Cabin in a body.' " 
— Botwelfa Life of Johnson, 



(J.) Forea-hiTl, Bdton, Water- 
perry, and Waterstock. At the 3rd 
mile from St. Clement's a bye-road 
turns off on 1. to Forest-hiU. The 
small Trans.-Nonn. ch. is placed on 
the very brow of the hill, and its 
cnrions W. bell gable is visible from 
a considerable distance. In this ch. 
Milton was married to his first wife 
Hary, daughter of Bichard Powell 
of this place. The house where Mr. 
Powell lived has been destroyed, 
bat there still remains some orna- 
mental plastering against the wall 
of 2 outhouses, which seems to be as 
old as the time of Milton, and con- 
tains allusions to the subjects of 
'Paradise Ix)st.* This has been 
generally supposed to be the spot 
where Milton composed the * Allegro' 
and 'Penseroso,' which were, how- 
ever, written at his father's house 
at Horton in Bucks. There is no 
record of his ever having lived here, 
though he may have taken many of 
his ideas from this place. ^ The 
spot whence Milton undoubtedly 
took most of his images is on the 
top of the hill, from which there is 
a most extensive prospect on all 
sides .... the villages and tur- 
rets, partly shaded with trees of the 
finest verdure, and partly raised 
above the groves that surroimded 
them, the dark plains and meadows 
of a grejiah colour, where the sheep 
were feeding at large .... The 
tradition of the poet's having lived 
there is current among the villagers. 
One of them showed us a ruinous 
wall that made part of his chamber ; 
and I was much pleased with another, 
who had forgotten the name of Mil- 
ton, but recollected him by the title 
of the Poet." — Sir W, Jones to Lady 
Spencer, 

Mickle, the translator of Camoens, 
resided at Forest-hill, and is buried 
in the ch.-yard without any memo- 
rial. Several members of his wife's 



family (Tomkins) are also interred 
there, and the verses on their grave- 
stones are believed to be by him.* 

1^ m. S. is HoUon, with a small 
Churchy Trans.-Norm. and Dec., with 
Perp. square tower, and a sanctus* 
bell turret at the E. end of the nave. 
In the parish register is the entry : 
*' Henry Ireton, Commiss>ary General 
to Sir Thos. Fairfax, and Bridget, 
daughter to Oliver Cromwell, Lieut.- 
Genl. of the horse to the said Sir 
Thos. Fairfax, were married bv Mr. 
Dell, in tlie Lady Whorwood, her 
house, in Holton, June 15, 164e). 
Alban Eales, Bector." The ancient 
Manor-house, a large moated build- 
ing, was pulled down in I81£k and 
the present house (W. £. Biscoe, 
Esq.) built on another site.! Mil- 
ton s ancestors were till lately sup- 
posed to have lived at Holton, but 
the poet is now said to have been the 
grandson of Bichard Milton of Stan- 
ton St. John's, who is believed to 
have been identical with the John 
Milton of Holton, and ranger of 
Shotover, mentioned by Aubrey and 
Wood. In the reign of Elizabeth, 
Milton was a common name in the 
villages of the Bullington Hundred. 

1 m. S.E. is Waierperry (Bt. Hon. 
J. W. Henley, MP.). In the park is 
the ivy-oovered Church, mainly E. E. 
and Dec., but withTrans.-Norm.capi- 
tal to a column in the nave. There is 
a Dec. Cross in the ch.-yard. The 
chancel is E. E. with Dec. E. window 
containing some fragments of stained 
glass. The W. window is Perp. ; it, 
with most of the other windows, con- 
tains heraldic glass, some of which 
belongs to the Cursons, and there is 
a Brass of Walter Ourson (d. 1527) 
and his wife Isabel, brought here 
from the Augustine Friars' ch. in 
Oxford at the Dissolution. There 
are also Jacobean monuments of the 
Cursons, and a modem one by 

* An aoolent cope, of carious needlework, 
is preserved here. 

t A cherry-tree planted by Cromwell is to 
be seen in the park. 
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Chantrey to Mrs. Greayes, daughter 
of the late Mr. Henley, who succeeded 
the Cursons in the ownership of 
Waterperry. 1 m. E. is WcUerstoch, 
modem ch. built in 1792, but with 
an Early Perp. tower, from the bat- 
tlement of which rises a bell-cot of 
singular shape. The monument of 
Sir George Croke, the judge who 
voted for John Hampden on the 
ship-money question (d. 1641), ^ is 
predt-rved in the chancel ; the inscrip- 
tion is ascribed to Sir Matthew Hale. 
Some fragments of painted glass also 
remain; among them are the arms 
and portrait of George Neville, 
Archbishop of York and Chancellor 
of Oxford, and a younger brother of 
" King-making Warwick." The re- 
turn to Oxfonl can be made firom 
the Wherttley or Tiddington stat. on 
the Thame line (Rte. 22). 

(g.) Binsey and Godstaw, | m. 
beyond the rly. stat. on the Chelten- 
ham road, turn to the rt., and a walk 
of 1 m. through a bye-lane leads to 
the little Church of Bmsey, mainly 
Trans.-Norm., with bell-gable and 
good low side window. It stands 
on a small island, originally called 
Thomey, but on a small oratory 
being built there by St. Frideswide, 
the name was changed to Binsey, 
which is, doubtfully, said to mean 
**the isle of prayer." The old 
oratory was buUt of "watlyn and 
rough-hewn timber," and was suc- 
ceeded by the present ch. about 
1132, when the manor was given to 
the monastery of St. Frideswide. 
Here was a famous image of the 
saint, and the pavement was worn 
away by the knees of the pilgrims 
who came to worship before it. 3 
yds. on the W. was the noted well 
of St. Margaret, which St. Frides- 
wide, by her prayers at the building 
of the chapel, caused miraculously to 
be opened, but which is now lost. 
So great was the reputation of this 
well, that the town of Seckworth (of 
which scarcely any traces remain) 



sprang up, and, it is said, once con- 
tained no less than 24 inns for the 
sake of those who came to profit by- 
its healing powers. A short dis- 
tance E. is Medley, another river 
island, mentioned by Wither : 

«* In snmroer-tinie to Medley 
My love and I would go ; 
Tbe boatmen there stood ready 
My love and I to row." 

In the low meadows the botanist 
will find Aristolochia Clematitis, 
birthwort ; ViUarsia nymphxoideSy 
fringed water-lily; Hottonia palus- 
trUf water violet : the last a common 
plant in the neighbourhood of 
Oxford. 

1 m. N.W., on the bank of the 
river, which has a lock here, are the 
ruins of Godstow Nunnery, founded 
by Edith d'Oiley. in 1138, King 
Stephen and his Queen Matilda lay- 
ing the foundation stone. The 
remains are now but slight, being 
part of the boundary wall, and some 
portion of a 15th centy. building 
with Perp. window of 3 lights. 
Wood's MS. gives an account of its 
former state. " The approach to the 
nunnery was through a large gate 
with lodging-rooms over it: this 
led into a spacious court, on the rt. 
or S. side of which stood the nun- 
nery, which had a fair portico lead- 
ing into it. On the 1. or N. side 
of the court wa^ a Ions range of 
buildings, which reached from the 
gatehouse almost to the end of the 
court. There was a little old chapel 
standing in the garden, and the re- 
mains of a great cloister leading 
from the tower of the great ch., 
then destroyed, to the chapel, which 
was called St. Leonard's Chapel, and 
which contained" in its E. window 
2 portraitures of Margaret Tewkes- 
bury and Elizabeth Brainton, ab- 
besses of this place. There was a 
second chapel, called St. Thomas's 
Chapel, which was used for the 
guests, pilgrims, and the poor who 
came daily." Here Fair Kosamond 
was educated ; here, there is every 
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reason to believe, in spite of the story 
of the labyrinth, she passed the 
latter years of her life, and here she 
was buried by her parents beneath 
the high altar : — 

" Her body then tbey did entombe 
When life was fled away, 
At Godstowe, near to Oxford towne, 
As may be seene this daye." 

Lights were ordained to be con- 
stantly kept burning at her grave, 
where King John is said, by Lam- 
barde, to have erected a costly monu- 
ment, with the inscription — 

" Hie Jaoet in Tumba, Rosa Mandi, non Rosa 
Munda, 
Non redolet, sed olet, qoae redolere solet." 

"When Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln," 
says Stowe (N.B. Oxford was then 
in the diocese of Lincoln), "came 
to Godstow, in 1191, and entered 
the church to pray, he saw there 
a tomb, in the middle of the quire, 
covered with a pall of silke and 
set about with lights of waxe; 
and, demanding whose tomb it was, 
he was answered that it was the 
tombe of Eosamund, sometime lem- 
man to Henry XL, who for the love 
of her had done much good to 
that diurch." Then the bishop 
commanded that she should be 
taken up and buried without the 
church, " lest Christian religion 
should grow in contempt.*' Leland 
luentions Bosamund's tomb, with the 
inscription '' Tumba BosamundaB " 
upon the stone, and that '^ her bones 
were found closed in lede, and 
within that closed in lether (lea- 
ther) ; when it was opened, there was 
a very swete smell came out of it." 

Among tiie relics shown here till 
the dissolution was the petrified 
trank of a tree, which was said to 
have become so in answer to a prayer 
of Fair Eosamund, who affirmed she 
knew she should be saved, and that 
as a token of it, this tree would be 
turned into stone. 

Rosamund Clifford had 2 sons by 
Henry— William Long-e'pee, Earl of 
Sa]iflbary, and Geoffirey Plantagenet, 



Archbishop of York and Lord Chan- 
cellor. The latter was with him 
when he died, brokenhearted at the 
ingratitude of his legitimate children, 
and buried him in the monastery of 
Fontevrault. 

On the bridge at Godstow (a small 
part of which is ancient) was for- 
merly a cross, inscribed — 

"Qni meat hoc oret, signumqae salntis 
adoret, 
Utqne sibi detor yeniam, Bosamnnda 
precetur." 

Opposite the ruins is a neat small 
Inn, •*the Trout," well known to 
boating men. | m. W. is Wytham, 
an exceedingly prettv village, with 
the Abbey (Earl of Abingdon) (Bte. 
9). Godstow can be reached di- 
rect from Oxford by crossing the 
" Fort Meadow" a marshy level of 
439 acres, mentioned in Domesday 
Book as a place where the citizens 
of Oxford nad rights of common 
pasturage, in the time of Edward 
the Confessor. It has of late been 
greatly improved, the roads raised, 
and bordered with trees. At its W. 
extremity is Bossom's ferry, where 
boats may be hired for Godstow, or 
the ruins may be reached by a plea- 
sant walk along the bank of the river. 
The return h^oe to Oxford may be 
varied by ascending the hill and 
joining the Woodstock road at WoU 
vercote, formerly Wolvescote. Here 
(according to a tradition mentioned 
by Holinshed) in a dingle near a 
wood, Memphric, King of the Britons, 
great-grandson of Brutus, and tra- 
ditional founder of Oxford, was seized 
and devoured by wolves. The 
Churchy which was rebuilt except the 
Perp. tower, in 1861, contains a fine 
monument to Chief Baron John 
Walter (d. 1630) and his 2 wives ; 
a carved pulpit of good workmanship 
(t. Hen. Yin.) fell to pieces about 
1868, and the ancient hourglass- 
stand has disappeared. The Uni- 
versity paper mill is near the ch. 

" Midway between this and Oxford 
was Ari8tode*8 Welly where the stu- 
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dents, especially such as studied his 
philosophy, went frequently to re- 
fresh tnemselves." — Hearne. The 
progress of building has obliterated 
all traces of the fortifications thrown 
up in this neighbourhood during the 
CivU War. 

(ft.) The Hinkseye, 2 Berkshire 
villages, the most distant being 2 m. 
S.W. of Oxford. NoraiHink&ey (often 
called Ferry Hinkseyt the ferry being 
the shortest way, though it can also he 
reached by the Seven Bridges road) 
has a small plain ch., with E. E. 
tower, a good Norm, doorway, and 
low side window. It contains the 
tomb of Thomas Willis (father of Dr. 
Wiilis), who died in the royal cause 
during the siege of Oxford, Aug. 
1643 ; and the monument of W. Fin- 
more, Fellow of St. John's, 1646, 
with a curious inscription beginning 
** Header, look to thy feet; honest 
and loyal men are sleeping under 
them." In the churchyard are the 
remains of a Dec. Gross with a fluted 
shaft. In the hill-fields above the 
village is the Conduit built by Otho 
Nicholson of Christ Church in 1617, 
to supply Carfax with water. 

1 m. further S., across some fields, 
is South Hinksey, where John Piers, 
Archbishop of York, was bom. The 
Perp. ch. has a good open timber 
roof. Just before reaching the vil- 
lage is the entrance of the so-called 
H(vppy VaUey, a pretty walk emerg- 
ing on the hill near Sunningwell, 
one of *^the little valleys that de- 
bouche on l^e valley of the Thames 
behind the Hinkseys," beloved by 
Dr. Arnold. From the hill between 
the villages Turner took his view of 
Oxford. 

(i) Starddke, This neighbourhood 
famishes a very good field for those 
interested in British remains. It is 
reached by crossing the Bablock- 
hjrthe ferry, 4 m. W. of Oxford, and 
then passing westward by the village 
of NorthmooTt where the ch. is worth 
notice. 1 m. N. is Craunt Hottsej a 



moated 15th-centy. building, now a 
farm-house ; there was a brass to its 
builder, John Gaunt (d. 1465), in 
StanlHke ch. in Wood's time. Daring 
the civil war it was a garrison for the 
king, being the property of the loyal 
Dean Samuel Fell. 2 m. W. is Stan- 
Uikef with a cruciform ch., with octa- 
gonal tower and spire. It is mainly 
E. E. and Dec., but the chancel arch 
is Trans.-Norm. 

About ^ m. N. of the ch. is a 
British viUaqey discovered in 1857, 
by Messrs. Akerman and Stone, and 
described in ArchsRologia, vol. xxxvii. 
A series of 13 ^^ fiury rings " being 
then explored, it was found that they 
consisted of trenches very carefully 
made, usually about 12 ft. wide at 
top, sloping till their sides met at 4 
or 5 ft. below the surface, and from 
60 ft. to 130 ft. in diameter. The 
trenches were filled with dry, but 
rich-looking earth, among which 
occurred, in some cases, fragments 
of rude unbaked pottery and bones 
of animals ; in others, human bones, 
calcined, and in urns. The place 
where the bodies were burnt, a space 
about 15 ft.- in length, was discovered 
by the intense blackness of the soil. 
The finding a fiint arrow-head in one 
of the trenches proved that the se- 
pulchres belonged to a very early 
period, long l^fore the effect of 
fioman civilization had been felt in 
this island; and that the remains 
were those of the poor, and not of 
chieftains, was in the opinion of the 
excavators satisfactorily established : 
^* within a portion of a circular area 
of 70 ft. diameter, were detected up- 
wards of 80 interments, only two of 
which were accompanied by relics, 
and those of the simplest and most 
primitive description. A brass spiral 
finger-ring was discovered at a sub- 
sequent exploration, and is, with 
some of the rude urns, preserved in 
the Ashmolean Museum, where also 
a plan of the village may be seen. 
*' That the trenched circles were not 
intended as inclosures for cattle seems 
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evident from the X)eculiar formation 
obeerTed in all of them, for their 
sides slope gradually from the edge 
to the bottom, and would therefore 
offer no impediment to the ingress 
or egress of any animal. For the 
same reason they are not adapted 
for defence against the attacks of an 
enemy. If the areas inclosed within 
them are, as may be conjectured, 
tabooed spots, consecrated to religious 
rites, further research may possibly 
render this apparent. The facts 
already elicited shed a new light on 
the sepulchral usages of our primi- 
tive forefathers, and they help to 
dissipate a very common error among 
antiquaries, namely, the belief that 
the graves of the ancient inhabitants 
of Britain were generally protected 
by tumuli, a belief foundea on tho 
description given by Tacitus of the 
burial of men of note among the 
ancient Germans (Germ, xxvii.). If 
read by the light which researches 
like these supply, we shall perceive 
that the words of the great historian 
do not imply that the tumulus was 
erected over the graves of the lowly 
and unhonoured dead ; and that the 
interments at Stanlake rank with the 
latter class seems abundantly proved." 
— Archxologia^ vol. xxxvii. 

Tbree other ancient burial-places 
are to be found in a radius of a single 
mile, viz., at Gokethorpe, Yelford, 
and Brighthampton, but they are all 
of much later date. Some relics 
from them also are preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museum. 

(J.) Stanton Harcourt. Leaving 
Oxtbrd by the Seven Bridges road, 
you cross a comer of Berks, passing 
Botley and Gumnor, and at 4 m. 
reach Bablock-hyihe, where the ferry 
leads into Oxfordishire again : — 

** Thee at the ferry. Oxford riders blithe, 
BetamlDg home on summer nights, have 

met. 
Crossing the stripling Thames at Bablock- 

hythe, 
TraUing in the cool stream thy fingers wet, 
As the slow punt swings round." 

M. ArwAd. 



Hence it is 2 m. to Stanton Har- 
court, which has been in the Har- 
court family 600 yrs., having been 
granted by Adeliza, Queen of Henry 
I., to her kinswoman Milicent de 
Gamville, whose daughter Isabel 
married Eichard de Harcourt. The 
manor-house, built in the reign of 
Edward IV., remained nearly entire 
until the end of the last century, 
though not inhabited by the family 
after the death of Sir Philip Har- 
court, in 1688; some few upper 
rooms are now occupied by a farmer. 
'^ The buildings originally inclosed a 
quadrangle, with the gatehouse on 
one side, which remains perfect, but 
of later date than the rest (c. 1540) ; 
one of the comer towers, known as 
Pope's Tower, has the ground floor 
fitted up as the chapel." {Dom. Arch., 
vol. iii. 276.) The kitchen^ a square 
tower, bears a general resemblance to 
that at Glastonbury. It has walls 
3 ft. thick, the rooms being square 
below and octangular above. The 
height is 89 ft. to the springing of 
the roof, and this rises 25 ft. higher. 
The fires were made against the 
walls, and the smoke, ascending 
without tunnels, was stopped by the 
conical roof, and escaped by loop- 
holes on every side, whicn were 
opened and shut according to the 
direction of the wind. The roof is 
surmounted by a griffin 8 ft. high. 

Pope, in a letter to the Duke of 
Bucmngbam, likens the kitchen to 
the forge of Vulcan, the cave of 
Polyphemus, and the temple of Mo- 
loch. He says that '* the horror of 
it has made such an impression upon 
the country people, that they be- 
lieve the witches keep their sabbath 
here, and that once a year the Devil 
treats them with infernal venison, 
viz., a toasted tiger stuffed with ten- 
penny naUs." He graphically de- 
scribes the aged and aesolate ap- 
pearance of the house in his time, 
and concludes by affirming that *' its 
very rats are grey, and praying that 
the roof may not fall upon them, as 
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they are too infirm to seek other 
lodgings." He also describes one 
of the little rooms in the tower as 
vailed up ; '* for the ghost of Lady 
Franoes is supposed to walk there, 
and some prying maids of the family 
report that they have seen a lady in 
a fardingale, through the keyhole ; 
but the matter is hushed up and 
the servants are forbidden to talk 
of it." The whole of the letter is in 
the same ludicrous style, and is not 
to be taken as anything more than 
a flight of fancy; an existing plan 
of the buildings shews that almost 
every one stood in some other place 
than the poet pleases to give it. 

Pope*8 Tower^ which stands in the 
garden, rises to the height of 57 ft. ; 
it contains the Chapel^ and 3 cham- 
bers above, each 13 ft. square. The 
chapel is vaulted with fan-tracery, 
and the ante-chapel has a flat wooden 
ceiling, blue, divided into squares, 
with gilt stones in each compart- 
ment. The upper chamber is called 
Pope's study. Here he spent 2 
summers, and he wrote the following 
inscription on a pane of red glass, 
which was in one of the windows, 
but is now preserved at Nuneham 
Courtenay (Ezc. 6), — **In the year 
1718 Alexander Pope finished here 
the fifth volume of Homer." While 
he resided here Gay was staying 
with the Harcourts at Gokethorpe 
(Bte. 25), and frequently visited him. 
An interesting letter of his graphic- 
ally describes the death of 2 lovers 
who were struck here by lightning 
in 1718. 

The Church, dedicated to St, 
Michady is cruciform, and has a 
fine carved oak rood-screen, E. E., 
probably the earliest now existing 
in England. The nave is of the 
12th, the chancel and transepts of 
the 13th, the tower and Harcourt 
Chapel of the 15th cent. On the 
N. of the chancel is an altar-tomb, 
with a beautiful Dec. canopv, said 
by Wood to be that of Isabel de 
deimville; but if so, erected long 



after her decease, probably temp. 
Edw. I. ; it is adorned with the 
symbols of the Passion, and is sup- 
posed to have served as an Blaster 
Sepulchre. On the 8. side is the 
tomb o^ Maud, daughter of Lord 
Grey of Eotherfield Greys, and wife 
of Sir Thomas Harcourt, in the 
costume of the reign of Bichard IE. 
The Harcourt Chapel contains the 
tombs, on the S., of Sir. Robert Har- 
court and his wife Margaret (1471), 
both (the lady being one of the only 
3 known instances) decorated with 
the order of the Garter ; on the N. 
that of Sir Robert, grandson of the 
former, and Richmond's standard- 
bearer at Bosworth after Sir W. 
Brandon was cut down; also a 
monument to Simon, only son of the 
1st Viscount Harcourt, which has 
an epitaph by Pope. 

Several of the Huntingdon family 
are buried in this ch. Robert Hunt- 
ingdon's monument has Congreve's 
epitaph : — 

" This peaceful tomb doth now contain 
Fatlier and eon, togeUier laid, 
Wboiie living virtues shall remain 
When they and this are qnite decay'd. 

" What man should be, to ripeness grown. 
And finish'd worth should do or shun. 
At Hill was in the father shown; 
What youth can promise, in the son. 

<* But death, obdurate, both destroy'd 
The perfect fruit and opening bad ; 
first seiz'd those sweets we had ei^oy'd. 
Then robb'd us of the coming good.*' 

Here also is the monument with 
Pope's inscription on- John Hewet 
and his sweetheart, killed by light- 
ning under a tree. 

The name of the village is thus 
fancifully accounted for by tradition. 
Once upon a time, a battle was fought 
there, when the general (name not 
preserved) rode up to one of his cap- 
tains, named Harcourt, who was in 
the thick of it, and called out, " Stan' 
to *un, Harcom-t 1 *Stan* to 'un, Har- 
court !" HarcDurt's prowess won 
the battle, and the place has been 
called Stanton Harcourt ever since 
(see Scouring of the White Horse). 
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At a short distance from tlie vil- 
lage are 3 large stones known as the 
DeviFs Qumta, which Warton sup- 
poses to be memorials of a battle of 
Bampton, fought in 614, when the 
Saxon princes Cynegils and Cwi- 
chelm slew more than 2000 Britons ; 
but that Bampton (Beandune) is in 
Devonshire. The name refers to a 
popular tradition that the Devil 
played here with a beggar for his 
soul, and won by the throwing of 
these huge stones. If time allows, 
the E, E. and Dec. ch. of Northmoor 
may be taken on the way back to 
Bablock-hythe ferry. The Dec. win- 
dows of the nave (figured in Rick- 
man) are very elegant; two stone 
coffins in the chancel, with effigies, 
will repay examination ; and there 
is a picture^sque Elizabethan parson- 
age. Or, if preferred, the return may 
be made by rly, from either the South 
Leigh or Eyuiham stats. (Bte. 25.) 

Qc.) Ifdip, Oddington, and Charl- 
Um-on-Otmoor, This is a very in- 
teresting excursion of about 9 miles, 
keeping near the E. bank of the 
Gherwell ; the return can be made 
from Islip by rly. (Rte. 28.) There 
is a far more interesting ^walk to 
Islip — by road about 1 m. on Bicester 
road; across the fields to "Water 
£aton. thence by the bank of the 
Gherwell to Islip. 

Turning 1. from St. Clement's, we 
reach at 2 m. Marston. The ch. is 
Trans. Norm, and Perp. UntQ 1830 
there was a Cross in the church- 
yard, and another in the village, but 
they were then converted into road 
materials — J. H, P. Marston House, 
now pulled down, was the seat of 
Union Croke, a noted Parliamenta- 
rian, and m it the articles for the 
surrender of Oxford in 1646 were 
agreed on. At 4 m. is Wood EcUon, 
a very pleasant village, still pre- 
servmg its green, with the fragment 
of a cioss. The ch. is mainly E. E., 
with Perp. E. window and tower. 

1 m. out of the direct road, and 



on the W. bank of the river, but well 
worth the detour, is the little chapel 
of Water Eaion^ *' a remarkably good 
specimen of the revived Grothic, of 
the time of James I., having at first 
sight the appearance of a much ear- 
lier date. It is a simple oblong 
chapel, with a high-pitched roof, 
open to the rafters, and of good plain 
character, without tie-beams." The 
style is Perp., but the windows have 
somewhat of a Deo. character. The 
Manor Home to which it belonged 
(now a farmhouse) is exceedingly 
picturesque ; it is a " good and per- 
fect example of the Elizabethan 
style, with its courtyard, entrance 
gate, detached wings and chapel, 
all ill their original state, and all 
apparently built at once from the 
same design.** — Arch. Guide, Oxford. 
It was the residence of Lord Love- 
lace during the civil war, and here 
his wife was seized by a party of 
Parliamentarians. They carried her 
off ill her own carriage 10 miles on 
the road to Banbury, but then thrust 
her out of it, and left her at liberty 
to find her way back on foot. Keep- 
ing near the river, which receives 
the little stream of the Ray, we 
reach, at 7 m., Islip, The Church 
(restored 1861) seems to have been 
rebuilt in great part in the 14th 
centy., but portions are 2 centuries 
earlier. The nave is Trans.-Norm., 
with some Dec. additions ; the aisles 
are Dec. ; the tower Perp. On the S. 
wall some curious wall-paintings of 
the 14th centy. have been discovered. 
The chancel was rebuilt in 1680 by 
Dr. South, " the witty South," one 
of the most remarkable of the emi•^ 
nent men who have held this living. 
Dr. Buckland is buried under a 
granite monument in the church- 
yard. 

Islip was a residence of Kin^ 
Ethelred and Queen Emma; and 
here their son Edward the Confessor 
was bom, as appears from his own 
words in the Charter for the restora- 
tion of Westminster, in which he 
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gives to that monastery the " small 
village wherein I was born, by name 
Githslepe." Tlie chapel of the palace 
existed, as a barn, near the ch. till 
1783; and the font in which he is 
said to have been baptized, though 
manifestly of the time of Edward I., 
is preserved in the rectory garden. 
It long remained in a bam of the 
Bed Lion Inn at Islip, whence it was 
removed to ornament a garden at 
Kiddington, where, as Heame re- 
cords, un old lady kept her meat to 
Oram turkeys in it, but the turkeys 
all died. Thence it went to Layton 
Farm, near Bicester, next, being 
presented to Lady Jersey, was placed 
m the ch. of Middleton Stony, but 
has now been restored to Islip. It 
bean the inscription, — 

** This sacred font Saint Edward first re- 
oeav'd. 

From Womb to Grace, from Grace to Glory 
went 

Hia virtuous life. To this Mre Isle be- 
queathed 

Prase .... and to us but lent. 

Let this remalne, the Trophies of his Fame, 

A King baptised from heuoe a Saint be- 
came." 

1 m. E. is Oddington, a small 
Dec. ch., with a somewhat remark- 
able Brass to a former rector, Ralph 
Hamsterley, Master of University 
College ; it represents a skeleton in 
a shroud, and was apparently set up 
in his lifetime, as the date is left in- 
complete, " Anno 15 . . Mensis — ." 
He died Aug. 2, 1518. 

1 m. N.E. is CharUon-on'Otmoor, 
where the E.E. and Dec. Church con- 
tains a very beautiful rood-screen of 
richly carved oak, which retains the 
original painting and gilding — date 
c. 1500. The stone stairs to the 
rood-loft have been all cut away but 
2; the staircase-arch, however, is 
left. An ancient custom is observed 
in this ch., a cross of evergreens 
and flowers being annually placed 
on the top of the roodloft, where it 
remains all the year round. Every 
May-day the village girls, dressed 
in white, bring it to the ch. in pro- 



cession, when '* the May-cross " ifl a 
beautiful sight. 

The neighbouring churches ot 
Merton and Ambrosden are worth a 
visit, but they are most readily 
reached from Bicester (Rte. 28). 



BLENHEIM. 

(Ji.) Woodstock and Blenheim, This 
excursion may be made by proceed- 
ing to either the Woodstock-road or 
the Handborough stats., but neither 
is very convenient, and the more 
usual route is by the high road. 
Leaving Oxford by St. Giles* Street, 
Wolvercot is passed on W. (Exc. gr), 
and at 5 m. we reach Begbrooke, the 
small ch. of which, amid modem 
alterations, has preserved a good 
Norm. S. door, near which is a stone 
coffin with coped lid, supposed by 
Wood to be the foundei-'s tomb. 
1 m. W. is Blaydon, a modem Gothic 
edifice, built 1804, and so needing 
no description. One of its rectors 
was Dr. Matthew Griffith, an emi- 
nent member of the Church Militant. 
He served as chaplain with the royal 
armies at Oxford and elsewhere, and 
his daughter lost her life by his side 
at the storming of Basing House. 
He continued the Church service 
throughout the Protectorate, at the 
eh. of St. Nicholas Olave, London, 
in spite of several imprisonments, 
and on the Restoration received thia 
living, where he died in 1665. 

2 m. beyond Begbrooke, the park 
wall of Blenheim flanks the road ou 
the W. At length the Hensington 
gateway is passed, through which 
there is a good view of the bouse, 
and at 8 m. we enter Woodstock {Inn: 
Bear, good: the town^in the old 
coaching days abounded in inns, and 
has now 16 edifices so called), a quiet 
sleepy town of about 1400 Inhab., 
returning one M.P. It was ouce 
celebrated for fancy works in steel, 
but Birmingham and Sheffield ma- 
chinery have extinguished the trade; 
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it now produces mainly leather 
goods, the manufacture of which, 
though much reduced, still employs 
1000 OP 2O00 persons, chiefly in the 
villages around. The leather is 
bleached in the sun, and may be 
seen hanging on the hedges and 
bushes. Gloves, waistcoats, purses, 
&c., may be purchased at the shops. 
Woodstock was an early residence 
of the kings of England. Possibly 
Alfred here translated Boethius 
^ De Consolatione,' and we know 
that Cthelred the Unready held a 
council at it. Henry I. built a 
palace, adding to it a vast peurk, 
where, ** beside great store of deer, 
he appointed divers strange beasts 
to be kept 8Jid nourished, which 
were brought and sent to him &om 
foreign countries far distant, as lions, 
leopards, lynxes, and porcupines.'* — 
Holinshed. Henry II., however, 
rendered the place more famous, by 
his love of Fair Bosamund : — 

" For whose defence 
Against the furious Queen 
At Woodstock he built such a bower, 
The like was never seen. 

' Most curiously that bower was built, 
Of stone and timber strong : 
An hundred and fifty doors 
Did to this tower belong. 

" And they so cunningly contrived, 
With tumlrtgs round about, 
That none but with a clue of thread 
Gould enter In or out" 

Nevertheless, according to the old 
legend, Queen Eleanor did enter, 
and poisoned Bosamund, though it 
is more probable that she died in 
Godstow nunnery. Henry III. was 
nearly murdered here in 1238 by a 
pretended priest called Bibaud, who 
climbed into the royal bedchainber 
by night through the window, but 
was discovered while entering, and 
was (according to Matthew of West- 
minster) torn to pieces by wild horses. 
Edmund of Woodstock, 2nd son of 
Edward I., and Tliomas of "Wood- 
stock, 7th son of Edward III., took 
their name from this, their birth- 
place. Edward the Black Prince 



also was bom here. Elizabeth was 
confined here in 155i-5 by her sister 
Mary, and narrowly escaped being 
burnt in her bedroom, which took 
fire, during her stay. Seeing a 
mHkmaid from the palace windows, 
she wept through envy of her con- 
dition, and wrote on the siiutter 
the lines — 

*' O Fortune, bow thy restlesse wavering state 
Hath wrought with cares my troubled witt I 
Witness this present priison whither fiate 
Gould bear me, and the Joys I quit. 
Thou caused'st the guilty to be iosed 
From bandes wherein are innocents en- 
closed; 
Causing the^gulltles to be straite reserved. 
And freeing those that death have well de- 
served. 
But by her malice can be nothing wrougbte : 
So Gtod send to my foes ail they have 
thoughte. 
" A.D. 1556. Elizabbth, Prisner." 

The palace was seldom visited by 
the Stuarts; and when the Parlia- 
mentary visitors resided in it, in 
1649, for the purpose of surveying 
the royfid property, they were terri- 
fied by the tricks of Joe GoUins, 
"the Merry Devil of Woodstock/' 
the prototype of " Wildrake " in 
Scott's novel of * Woodstock.* At 
the time of their occurrence the 
supernatural origin of the disturb- 
ances was almost universally cre- 
dited, and the Puritan clergy so 
described them in a diary, which 
was afterwards published. 

The palace was in ancient times 
remarkable for its embellishments. 
** The great chamber of Henry III. 
was adorned with pictures, and there 
was a representation of the Gross, of 
the blessed Mary, and St. John, in 
the great chapel. Over this were 
also two pictures representing two 
bishops, and another of the blessed 
Mary in the chapel of St. Edward. 
The old chapel siiowed the history 
of the Woman taken in Adultery, 
the Conversion of St. Paul, and the 
history of the Evangelists. We also 
find an order for representing a 
Ma\es1^ of the enthroned Saviour or 
Virgin Mary, of the four Evangelists, 
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St. Edmnnd and St. Edward."— - 
* Joum. Arch. Inst,* 1854. 

Of the ** ancient and renowned 
(roval) mansion not a stone is now 
to be seen, but the site is still marked 
in the turf of Blenheim Park by two 
sycamores, which grow near the 
stately bridge." — Macaul<iy. 

*' That well-built palace where the Graces 
made 
Their chief abode, where thousand Capida 

play'd 
And coach'd their Bhafta, wboee stractore 

did delight 
E'en Nature's self, Is now demoliah'd quite.** 

Mag, 

The poet Chaucer resided at 
Woodstock, and is supposed to have 
taken much of the scenery of ' Ttie 
Dream ' from the neighbouring park. 
A so-called "Chaucer's House*' is 
shewn, but its connexion with the 
poet is doubtful. It was at one 
time proposed to erect his statue, 
and AKenside prematurely furnished 
the following inscription :— 

** Here he dwelt 
Formanyacheerftilday. These ancient waUs 
Have oiten heard him, while his legends blithe 
He sang; of love, or knighihood, or the wiles 
Of homely life : tiirough each estate and age 
The fiuhions and the follies of the world 
With cunning hand portraying. Tho<:^h 

perchance 
From Blenheim's towers, stranger, thou art 

come 
Glowing with Churchiirs trophies; yet in 

vain 
Dost thou applaud them, if thy breast be cold 
To him, this oUier hero ; who In times 
Dark and untaught, began with charming 

verse 
To tame the rudeness of his native land.*' 

The Church, which is a chapelry of 
Blaydon, was partially rebuilt in 
1785 in the very worst taste. The 
S. aisle is good E. E., and has a 
NoruL doorway, blocked up ; the N. 
aisle and the tower are modem. On 
the exterior of the W. wall is a 
tablet to Dr. Mayor, the rector (d. 
1837, aged 80), author of the Spel- 
ling-book, who is described as ** the 
first great promoter of the cate- 
chetical method of instruction in all 
branches of human as well as divine 
knowledge." The tower contains a 



peal of bells, which chime a different 
tune each day of the week ; that for 
Sunday is the 104th Psalm, but the 
rest are lively airs. 

A very short distance beyond the 
ch. we reach the public entrance to 
Blenheim Park, the seat of the Duke 
of Marlborough. The house is shewn 
every day except Saturday and Sun- 
day, from 11 to 1, and the gardens 
from 11 to 2; either can be seen 
separately by tickets Is. eadi, ob- 
tained at the porter's lodge.f The 
proceeds are regularly paid over to 
various charitable institutions; the 
Badcliffe Infirmary at Oxford usually 
receiving the largest share. 

The entrance to the park is by the 
Triumphal Arch erected by Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough : it is of the 
Corinthian order, and bears on the 
exterior side an inscription in Latin, 
with a translation on the other face, 
stating that it was built the year 
after the death of the great Duke, 
and referring Jto the column (in sight 
to the rt.) as ^* a lasting monument of 
his glory and her affection" — 1723. 
Underneath is the porter's lodge, 
where tickets are obtained ; but the 
park is open to the pedestrian 
without. 

Passing through the gate, a broad 
road conducts to the Mall, an elm 
avenue which leads from the Ken- 
sington gate {ante) to the E. front of 
the house. On r. of the road is seen 
the lAke, beyond which rise wooded 
liills and the Marlborough (Column; 
on 1. the Home Lodge, with the 
tower of the ch. rising among the 
trees, and looking much better than 
when more closely approached. 

The Parkf containing 2700 acres, 
and about 12 m. in circuit, is re- 
markable for the variety of its sur- 
face. It abounds with old oaks and 
cedars, and is stocked with deer. 
The trees are so planted in groups 
as to form a plan of the battle of 
Blenheim, each battalion of soldiers 

* Mr. George Scharfs most instructive 
catalogue of the paintings may be had here. 
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being represented by a separate 
plantation. I'he beautiful and ex- 
tensive lake (supplied by the Glyme 
rivulet) contains 260 acres, and was 
formed by ** Capability Brown," who 
boasted that the Thames would never 
forgive him for what he had done 
here. It is crossed by a noble bridge 
of 3 arches, which, until the for- 
mation of the lake, bestrode a mere 
driblet of water, so that Walpole 
said of it, that, ** like the beggars at 
the old Duchess's gate,- it begged 
for a drop of water and was refu^." 
Hence also it gave rise to Evans' 
epigram : — 

** The lofty arch his high ambitioo shows, 
The stream an emblem of his boanl^ 
flows." 

Now, " the epigram is drowned." 

Leaving the house on the 1., and 
crossing mis bridge, we reach on the 
summit of the opposite hill the 
Uolumn, 134 ft. high, erected as a 
monument to the groat Duke, sur- 
mounted by his colossal statue. In- 
scribed on the pedestal is an account 
of his victories like the broadside of a 
newspaper, by his chaplain Haro, Bp. 
of Chichester. " Three sides aro 
filled with the Acts of Parliament 
conferring on Marlborough his ho- 
nours and domains : the 4th, facing 
the house, is occupied with a panegy- 
ric of his virtues drawn up by Boling- 
broke, and which, while it boasts of 
the justice, candour, and superior 
virtue of the great Duke, forcibly 
calls to mind some of those groat 
weaknesses which stain his cha- 
racter." The house appears to great 
advantage from this point. At the 
base of the hill, by the water-side, 
near the bridge, is FcUr Boaamond^s 
WeU, so called from a tradition that 
this rill supplied her bath during 
herrosidenoe in her " Bower," which 
stood in this part of the park. Sir 
John Yanbrugn, much to his credit, 
argued pathetically for its proserva- 
tion. " It was raised," he writes, 
" by one of the bravest and most 
warlike of the English king^, and. 



though it has not been famed as a 
monument of his arms, it has been 
tenderly rogarded as the »cene of his 
affections. Nor, among the multi- 
tude of people who come daily to 
view what is raising to the memory 
of the great battle of Blenheim, are 
thero any that do not more eagerly 
ask to see what ancient remains 
there may be of Kosamund's Bower.** 
He desired to preserve tiie old Manor 
as a picturesque object, which it then 
was, to be seen from the palace, but 
the Duchess, perhaps imagining that 
he had an eye to it as a residence 
for himself, certainly to spite him 
and save 200Z. on its repair, gave 
orders to sweep it entirely away in 
1709. A little tract in the lake, 
called Queen MizabetlCs Idand, is 
part of an ancient causeway leading 
to the Manor-house, which stood 
100 yds. distant to the N. There are 
no traces of the Labyrinth ; indeed 
its existence is now regarded by his- 
torians as fabulous. 

There is a fine view from the High 
Lodge, a curious old building, once the 
residence of a celebrated ranger of 
this park, Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. 
He died here July 26, 1680, at the 
age of 84, having, in his last illness, 
been brought to repentance through 
the instrumentality of Gilbert Bur- 
net, who frequently visited him witti 
Dr. Fell, then Bp. of Oxford. Bur- 
net declares that he became tho- 
roughly convinced of the truth of 
Christianity during the reading of 
Isaiah liii. ; " the words of which," 
he said, "had an authority which 
did shoot like rays or beams in his 
mind, so that he was convinced by a 
power which did so effectually con- 
strain him, that he did ever after as 
firmly believe in his Saviour as if 
he had seen him in the clouds." 

The royal manor of Woodstock 
was settled upon John Churchill, 
Duke of Marlborough and his heirs 
(on condition of presenting a flag 
with 3 fieurs-de-lis at Windsor every 
2nd of August), in consideration of 
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his sncoess over the allied army of 
French and Bavarians, and a sum 
of money was voted by parliament to 
build him a palace ** as a monument 
of his glorious actions/' but owing to 
party rancour, it was not all paid. 
The house received the name of 
Blenheim from Ihe little village on 
the Danube (properly Blindheim), 
which was the scene of his greatest 
victory, August 2nd, 1704. The 
building is considered the master- 
piece of Vanbrugh, yet is so heavy 
in its general effect that it gave 
occasion to the epitaph on the archi- 
tect— 

* Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 
laid many a heavy load on thee." 

The building was commenced June 
18, 1705, and the history of its con- j 
struction is a seriesof petty squabbles, 
malicious thwarting on the part of. 
the Duchess, and a niggardly with^ | 
holding of money. Vanbrugh, it^ 
is true was extravagant, but not 
only was he cheated of his salary, | 
but was even refused admittance to j 
see his own work by an order from 
the hand of Atossa herself. In 1710 
the Duchess stopped tbe works, and 
desired the workmen to pay no 
attention to the architect's orders. 
Already, in 1704, she had writt-en on 
a contract for lime, " Is not that 7^d. 
per bushel a very high price, when 
they had the advantage of making 
it in the park? Besides in many 
things of that nature false measure 
has been proved." In 1714, 220, OOOZ. 
had been received from the Trea- 
sury; the debts due by the Crown 
amounted to 60,0002. besides; and 
even the shell of the buUding was 
not completed. The Duke died 
without ever inhabiting it. By will 
he left 10,0C0Z. a year to the Duchess, 
according to Vanbrugh " to spoil 
Blenheim in her own way," and 
12,0002. a year "to keep herself 
clean and go to law." The Duchess 
really did finish it in her lifetime at 
a total expenditure of 300,000Z., of 



whjch 60,0002. was furnished by the 
Duke and Duchess from their own 
resources. 

The entrance to the Gardens is 
close to the E. wins: of the house ; 
on ringing a bell the gardener will 
appear. The pleasure-grounds have 
an extent of 300 acres, and are most 
lovely in themselves, very varied, set 
off by views of the noble lakes, are 
remarkable for very large specimens 
of deodar, Portugal laurel, cedars, 
copper beech, and many new pines. 
A large part is now a full-grown 
grove of tall trees, whose refresh- 
ing sl^ades, and walks of velvet turf, 
are particularly agreeable in summer. 
The walks lead to the Temple of 
HeaUh, erected on the recovery of 
George III. from his illness 1789, 
and thence to the Aviary. Near 
this are some very pld oaks and 
laurels of great size. Traversing an 
open grass-plot, called the 8heep 
Walk, a good view is obtained of the 
S. or gaiden front of the house, the 
centre surmounted by a trophy of one 
of the Duke*s victories, a colossal 
bust of Louis XrV., which once stood 
above the principal gate of Toumay. 
Further on, in the American garden 
is the Cascade, " so admirably con- 
structed of laige masses of rock, 
brought from a great distance, that 
it is difficult to believe it artificial." 
Beyond this is the Fountainy copied 
from that in the Piazza Navona at 
Home, adorned with statues of river 
gods by Bernini, presented to the 
great Duke by the Spanish ambassa- 
dor. In the Privaie Garden is the 
Ionic temple of Diana, designed by 
Sir William Chambers. The other 
gardens, remarkable for their abun- 
dance of roses, include the rarest 
plants &om all parts of the world, 
especially from New Holland, Nor- 
folk Island &c., some of them 
brought hither from White Knights, 
near JReading (formerly a seat of the 
Duke of Marlborough), interspersed 
among the venerable stems of gnarled 
oaks, relics of the old Forest. 
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The exterior of the Palace is 
heavy in the extreme, but imposing 
from its extent, its varied outline, 
and the skilful combination of towers, 
colonnades, and porticoes. '* Much 
as Yanbrugh sinned against the 
principles of his art by breaking the 
masses and main lines, by heaviness, 
and overloading the ornamental 
parts, yet it affords at a distance 
very picturesque views; and the 
interior is very striking, from the 
size of the apartments, the beauty of 
the materials, the richness and 
splendour of the decorations." — 
Waagen. 

The ground plan consists of a 
centre, throwing forward 2 wings 
connected with it by colonnades; 
each wing being a quadrangle. The 
entrance is by the E. or kitchen 
wing, which once contained the 
Titian Gallery, and a theatre; a 
conservatory has replaced the one, 
and the steward's office the other. 
Thus the mass of the building forms 
3 sides of a square, enclosing a court, 
which is entered from the E. wing 
by an arch decorated with an emble- 
matic sculpture of a lion grappling a 
oock. 

The most remarkable apartments 
are the HaU, extending tiie whole 
height of the building, whose ceil- 
ing is an allegorical composition by 
Thomhill, on the Battle of Blen- 
heim; the great Dining-roomy 
almost filled with pictures by 
Rubens and Vandyke ; the Saloon, 
whose ceiling and walls are a mas- 
terpiece of Laguerre, representing 
various nations in their proper cos- 
tumes, and introducing portraits of 
the artist and others; the State 
DratDing-Toomy hung with tapestry ; 
the Library J 183 ft. long (originally 
intended for a picture-gallery, and 
occupying the S.W. front), contain- 
ing the collection of 17,000 volumes 
formed by Charles Spencer, Earl of 
Sunderland, and a marble statue 
of Queen Anne, in her coronation- 
robes of brocade and jewels, by Bys' 



brack. The Chapel contains a pomp- 
ons marble monument, also by By9' 
bra^h, beneath which rest the con- 
queror of Blenheim and Bamillies, 
the capturer of 20 fenced cities, and 
his proud Duchess Sarah, with their 
2 sons who died young. The Duke 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
but his body was brought here on 
the death of his wife. The beauti- 
ful pulpit of Derbyshire spar has 
been erected by the present Duke. 
The collection of china, formerly 
shewn at a house in the park, is now 
in a room in the private gardens. 

The ^eat attiuction of Blenheim 
is its Collection of Paintings^ which, 
both in extent and selectness, is one 
of the finest in Britain. 

The enthusiastic German critic 
Waagen says, " If nothing were to be 
seen in England but Blenheim, with 
its park and treasures of art, there 
woidd. be no reason to repent the 
joumev to this country." The pic- 
tures by Bubens, some of them pre- 
sented to the Duke by the Emperor 
of Germany and the great cities of 
the Netherlands, others purchased 
by himself, for he was a great ad- 
mirer of Rubens, are undoubtedly 
genuine works of the master, almost 
entirely by his own hand, and chiefly 
of his earlier and middle periods, 
and furm a series such as no private 
cabinet in Europe can boast of. 
There are some excellent portraits 
by Vandyke, and a few beautiftil 
pictures by Italian masters. As, 
irom frequent change in their 
hangings it is impossible to describe 
the pictures according to their rooms, 
a few of the best are here enumerated 
in alphabetical order :—Baroccio : 
Portrait of a Boy, dressed as a 
Knight of Santiago of Spain. — Carlo 
Dcice: 1, Madonna crowned with 
stars, her eyes upturned — '* the ex- 
pression noble, and less weak and 
mawkish than usual; the drawing 
fine, the colour uncommonly clear, 
the execution extremely delicate; 
the hand which is stretched out is 
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justly admired for its beauty and 
truth to nature." — W. 2, Adoration 
of the Magi, lees affected and truer 
in the feeling than usual. — Claude : 
Sea-view with trees. Waagen attri- 
butes it to Paul Brill. — Closterman : 
Portrait of John, Duke of Marl- 
borough (in the Hall), with Sarah 
Duchess, the Marquis of Blandford, 
their son, who di^ young, and four 
daughters.— Ctt^p: Alehouse Door, 
with Dort in the distance ; a beau- 
tiful specimen of this master. — Cor- 
reggio: Study for the Angel in the 
picture of the Agony in the Garden 
(Duke of Wellington). — Gains- 
borough: Portrait of John Duke of 
Bedford. — L. Giordano: 1, Nymphs 
and Satyrs. 2, Death of Seneca, 
highly finished for the master. — 
Giorgione : St. Jerome in meditation, 
a fine picture; Virgin and Child, 
attended by a female, and a warrior- 
saint. — Guido : Head of the Virgin. — 
Holbein: Head of a man, true to 
nature (about 1530) ; poitrait of 
Edward VI. — KneUer : Sarah 
Duchess of Marlborough. " Far 
more natural, careful, and delicate 
than the majority of pictures of his 
manufHcture ; the ambitious, proud, 
violent character (of Atossa) is fully 
expressed in the features.** — W. 
2, The same, as Minerva. 3, John 
Duke of Marlborough. 4, King Wil- 
liam in. 5, Queen Anne. — Sir P. 
Ldy : portraits of Mrs. Morton and 
Mrs. Killigrew. " Proves by its deli- 
cate, clear colour, and elegant design, 
that Lely's attempt to imitate or 
rival Vandyke were not always un- 
successful." — W. — Murillo : two 
pictures, Scenes with Beggar Boys. — 
Mytens: George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, holding a letter. — Baf- 
faeUe: 1, The celebrated Ma- 
donna d*Anbidei, the gem of the 
collection, designed as an altar- 
piece for the chapel of the Ansidei 
in the diurch of the Serviti at 
Perugia, a hip:hly important and 
admirable work of the master, in 
excellent preservation, painted after 



Baffai41e's first residence in Florence, 
and dated 1505. " A picture of sur- 
prising beauty and dignity. Besides 
the dreamy intensity of feeling of 
the school of Perugino, we perceive 
here the aim at a greater freedom 
and truth of nature, founded on 
thorough study:* — Kugler. "All 
the parts of the picture are execu^d 
with great care and in a solid im- 
pasto. The general impression of 
the colours is clear, forcible and 
harmonious. In the flesh the sha- 
dows are grey, the local tone deli- 
cately yellowish, and the lights 
whitish."— TT. The Predella of this 
altarpiece, " St. John preaching in 
the wilderness," is at Bowood. 2, 
portrait of Dorothea, a beautiful 
woman in a red robe; 3, copies of 
Madonna and Child, Belle Jardiniere 
(an old copy); of Ma. del Popolo; 
of Ma. di Loretto. — Bembrandt: 1, 
Isaac blessing Jacob; 2, The Wo- 
man taken in Adultery, ^-length 
figures, size of life, •* in a clear, full 
tone, the treatment careful, though 
broad ; the expression of Christ very 
noble."— IF. 3, The Circumcision.- 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; George Spen- 
cer, third Duke of Marlborough, his 
Duchess and 6 children : " a capital 
work; the arrangement, so rarely 
satisfactory in such pictures, is here 
careful and pleasing." It combines 
great animation in all the heads, 
and very careful execution of the 
details, with a general harmony in a 
full bright tone of colouring. — W. 
2, Lady Charlotte Spencer as a 
gipsy girl, telling her brother his 
fortune; most charming from its 
simplicity, clear and warm ; portraits 
of the Marquis of Tavistock ; Lord 
Charles Spencer. — Rubens: 1, The 
Augel leading Lot and his ^mily 
out of Sodom ; a gift of the city of 
Antwerp to the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough ; one of Rubens' choicest 
works of his middle period. 2, Re- 
turn of the Holy Family from Egypt ; 
**in a cool, serene, subdued tone, 
which makes this one of his most 
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lemarkBble and delightful produc- 
tions." — W. 3, The Roman Daugh- 
ter. " The subject is discreetly 

I treated ; the affecting expression of 

! filial piety is happily brought for- 
ward ; the execution is careful, the 
admirable colouring true." 4, Head 

I of Paracelsus the Chemist, a fine 

! landscape in the background very 
carefully executed. 5, Adoration of 
the Magi. 6, Christ blessing little 
children ; portraits of the person for 
whom the picture was painted and 
his family in Flemish dress. They 
display ** simple truth to nature, 
full of health and life, freely yet 
carefully modelled in a full warm 
tone. The head of the woman is a 
real ma^iterpiece for clearness, soft- 
ness, and relief On the other hand, 
dignity is admirably expressed in 
Christ's displeasure with his 3 dis- 
ciples. The colouring is of astonish- 
ing warmth and depth." — W. 7, 
The Holy Family ; *• of his later 
period, in a rather common Flemish 
taste ; colouring brilliant." — W, 
8, Virgin and Child on a throne, 
snrronnded by 6 angels, JSS. Cathe- 
rine, Barbara, Dominic; 3 monks, 
the Archduke Albert of Austria, Fer- 
dinand, and Archduchess Eugenia 
IsabeUa; sketch for a larger work; 
"a beautiful composition, the heads 
extremely fine and animated, the 
forms not exjiggerated."— IT. 9. Ru- 
bens* portrait. 10, Rape of Proser- 
pine — colossal figure, "a capital 
work, executed throughout with the 
greatest care by his own hand ; flesh 
throughout of a light subdued tone. 
In Diana a beauty of form seldom 
met with in Rubens."— >r. 11, a 
Bacchanalian Festival. 12, Anne of 
Austria, Queen of Louis XIII.— TT. 
IH, his wife, Helena Forman, in the 
dress of an archduchess, with her son, 
or a page : " very fine, animated, 
and elegant, and truly brilliant in 
colouring." — W. 13, Andromeda 
(rather heavy) chained to the rock, 
Perseus in the distance. 14, Rubens, 
and his 2nd wife, Helena Foi-man, 



walking in a garden ; she holds her 
child in leading-strings. Presented 
to the Duke of Marlborough by the 
city of Brussels. A most pleasing 
representation of domestic happi- 
ness, and one of tbe most successful 
family pieces in the world. " If no 
other picture of Bubens existed, 
this alone would prove him to be one 
of the greatest painters that ever 
lived. The execution careful and 
perfect, the colouring deep and full, 
the whole in pleasing and perfect 
harmony; in all these respects Bu- 
bens never surpassed this master- 
piece." — W, 16, Venus and Cupid 
trying to dissuade Adonis from the 
Chase: presented to the first Duke 
of Marlborough by the Emperor of 
Germany. "Refined feeling, beau- 
tiful heads, noble forms, are here 
united with brightness, warmth, and 
clearness of colouring." — W. 16, a 
Procession of Bacchanals. '* In this 
corpulent Silenus, in this negro, these 
nymphs, the vulgarly sensual passion 
of beastly drunkenness is expressed 
in all its tbrce." - TT. 17, The Graces 
—^Bubens' 3 wives. 18, Lot and his 
Daughters. 19. The Adoration of 
the Magi. — Bern. Strnzzi: St. Law- 
rence. " For force of colouring and 
careful execution, a very remarkable 
work of this affected master." — W. 
— Teniers: numerous good pictures. 
— Titian ; 1, St. Nicholas of Bari and 
St. Catherine. ** A bright, clear, 
carefully executed picture of the 
master's early period." — W, 2, Por- 
trait of Philip II. of Spain, husband 
of Mary of England, admirably 
drawn and warmly coloured. 3, St. 
Sebastian. " Noble expression, flesh- 
tone warm and clear." — Van Dyk: 
1, Lord Strafford and his Secretary. 
Sir Thomas Mainwaring, | length. 
Strafford's head exiiibits ^e work- 
ings of earnest thought, while he 
dictates an answer to the paper 
(some say his death-warrant) which 
he holds in his hand. "Very care- 
ful execution, tone clear and warm." 
'*A portrait which condenses into 

M 
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one point of time, and exhibits at a 
sinffle glance, the whole history of 
a alsturbed and eventful life— in 
which the eye seems to scrutinize us, 
and the mouth to command us — in 
which the brow menaces, and the 
lip almost quivers with scorn — ^in 
which every wrinkle is a comment 
on some important transaction." — 
Macaulay. 2, Charles I. on a cream- 
coloured horse; at his side Sir 
Thomas Morton, Master of the 
Horse, bearing his helmet; in the 
background a skirmish of cavalry. 
This belonged to the Boyal Col- 
lection, and was purchased by the 
first Duke at Munich. "The style 
of the clear, warm-toned flesh, as 
well as of the landscape, remfnds 
one of Titian. The horse rather 
clumsy." — W, 3, Charles I. and his 
Queen. '* Elegantly executed in a 
clear, silvery tone." — W. 4, Duchess 
of Bucklngnam, with her 3 children, 
painted after the assassination of 
the Duke by Felton in 1628. His 
portrait hangs in the background. 
5, Portrait of Charles I. in black, 
half-length. 6, Henrietta Maria, 
whole-length, in blue silk. 7, Marie 
de Medicis, widow of Henri IV., and 
mother of Henrietta Maria. 8, Ca- 
therine Wotton, Coimtess of Chester- 
field. 9, Mary Stuart, Duchess of 
Bichmond, whole-length, with her 
female dwarf, Mrs Gibson, the minia- 
ture painter, holding a pair of gloves 
on a salver (" of the later and elegant 
time of the master"). 10, Madonna 
and Child. 11, Time clipping the 
wings of Cupid. — Wouvermans : 2 
fine pictures, battle-pieces. 



The preceding Excursions are all 
within the compass of a day's drive, 
if not walk ; but it may be as well 
to indicate a few others of greater 
extent. Worcester, Gloucester, Mal- 
vern, Hereford, a glance at the 
Forest of Dean, or the scenery of 
the Wye, will each demand a long 
day, but half that time will suffice 



for the following; by proceeding to 
the undermentioned stations : 

Banbury Stat. Hanwell Castle, 
Wroxton Abbey," and Broughton 
Castle. Or Edgehill; or Compton 
Wynyates. 

CharUmry Stat. The scenery of 
Wychwood Forest. 

■ Chinping Norton Stat. The Roll- 
right Stones. 

Evesham Stat. The Abbey, and 
the battle-field. 

Faringdon Stat. Childrey, Spars- 
holt, Umngton, the White Horse, 
and Wayland Smith's Cave ; return- 
ing from Shrivenham Stat. 

Goring Stat. AldwOrth, and the 
Berkshire Downs. 

Straifordron-Avon Stat. The Oh., 
Shakespeare's House, Anne Hath- 
away's Cottage at Shottery, Charl- 
cote House and Ch. 

TTanctcfe or Keniltcorth Stat. War- 
wick Castle, Guy's Cliff (2 m.), 
Kenilworth Castle. 

Witney Stat. Minster Lovell ; or 
Bampton. 



ROUTE 20. 

HENLEY TO OXFORD. 
By Road. 23 m. 

At Twyford a Branch line of 
4J m. runs off on N. for Henley, 
having an intermediate stat. at 
Shiplake (Rte. 10, where also Hen- 
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ley is described). The neighbour- 
hood of Henley (Inn: Red Lion, 
excellent, and much frequented by 
anglers and oarsmen) abounds in 
beautiful drives and walks. By all 
meaiffi ^walk (or row) up the river 
as fto* as the boat-house in the 
grounds of Park Place, f m. by the 
towing-path, above the lock and 
wooden towing-bridge. There is 
another pretty walk by the towing- 
path below Henley Bridge, on the 
rt. bank ; that across the fields W. of 
the road to Beading, S. of Greys 
Ch., commands one of the best views 
of Henley, the river, and the grounds 
of Park Place. The excursion by 
water from Henley to Maidenhead 
(Rte. 10) is much to be recom- 
mended in fine weather. 

2 m. W. is BoOierfidd Peppard, 
with a small Norm, ch.; only a 
short distance &om which is RoOier- 
field Greys, so called from the noble 
fiehmily of Grey, of whom John de 
Grey was Baron of Rotherfield, 
1360-75. There \a a superb brass 
to his memory in the chancel of the 
E. £. Churchy which also contains a 
debased chapel, with a magnificent 
monument to Sir Francis Knol- 
lys, I'reasurer of Queen Elizabeth's 
Household, and his wife, who was 
first cousin to the queen, and is not 
buried Iieie, but in St. Edmund's 
chapel, Westminster -Abbey. Their 
effigies lie under a canopy, supported 
by pillars of black marble. 7 sons 
and 6 daughters (one of whom was 
Lettice Knollys, the wife of Walter, 
Earl of Essex), with the Countess 
of Banbury (daughter-in-law), are 
kneellDg beneath, while the Countess 
is repeated with her husband Wil- 
liam, Earl of Banbury, in the upper 
part, kneeling before a desk. There 
is a fine brass of the last Lord Grey 
of Botherfield (Robert, d. 1387) in 
full armour, under a canopy. 

Close by is the village green, 
planted, as ^nany are in this neigh- 
bourhood, with cherry-trees, of which 



the public are allowed to gatl 
fruit on one day only in the y 

1 m. distant N., in a pictu 
little park with many old thorr 
is the venerable Greys Court 
Rapp, Esq.). The great size 
original building may be trac 
the marks in the turf. 3 
of fiint and brick still remai 
of which, now used as a p 
house, is of considerable size, 
remains of the "large court, 
with brick," mentioned in Cai 
* Britannia,' may also be see 
one of the towers is a dra 
300 ft. deep, resembling tl 
Carisbrook, which is work 
2 donkeys, turning within a 
25 ft. in diameter. The hoi 
the Tudor style, has been 
modernized ; Carr, Earl of Soi 
and his wife, the divorced Co 
of Essex, lived in it. The ha] 
tains some stained glass and pc 
of the Fanes. A curious de 
the grounds is filled with fii 
china. 

2 m. W. is Wyfold Court, re 
able as possessing some of tiie 
wych elms in England, and h( 
tenure of presenting a rose 
King if he happened to pass 
tain road on May-day. 

The road quits Henley by a i 
avenue of elms, 1 m. long. 
Fair MiU, and after an almos 
tinuous ascent of 4 m. reach( 
summit of the chalk range ai 
tlebed, the views continuing 
crease in extent and beauty 
4 m. on 1. is the village oiBixg 
the ch. of which has been dest 
Nearly 2 m. from it, N., is Bix 
with a small Norm, ch., and, 
further, Pishill, wiiich contaii 
fine seat of Stonor. The ch. 
much the same character as t 
Bixbrand, but, especially ii 
Stonor chapel, has been injudie 
modernized, A bam near tl 
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has remainB of a doorway, of ele- 
gant form, and is probably a dese- 
crated chapel. Stonor Park (Lord 
Camoys) stands in a thickly wooded, 
forest-like wild oonntry. This place 
gave name to the old Boman Ca- 
tjiolic family of Stonor, now enjoying 
the ancient barony of Camoys, and 
has for a long time been their seat. 
The house is a Tudor mansion of 
brick, containing a hall with painted 
windows, and it has a chapel built 
of flint in the reigns of Edward 11. 
and III., one of the very few in 
England which have always re- 
mained in the hands of the Boman 
Catholic Church. The Park abounds 
in beautiful beechwood. 

5 m. NeUM)ed. The chalk here 
reaches an elevation of 820 ft. above 
the sea. There is an extensive view 
towards Wallingford, Oxford, and 
Windsor. The village has some 
pottery works, and the ch. has, been 
rebuilt of brick with stone dressings, 
in modem Dec. style, by SakewiU, 

At 6§ m. we reach Nuffield Heathy 
757 ft. above the sea. The small 
Dec. ch. has been restored by Ftrrey, 
The font has an inscription in Lom- 
bardic characters : 

<* Fonte sacro lotum, vel niundat gracia totum. 
Vel non est sacramentl mundacio plena ; " 

and there is a small brass, to Beneit 
Engliss, c. 1360. 3 m. S.W. is Ips- 
den, a well-known meet for hounds. 
The ch., originally E. E., but much 
altered, has some encaustic tiles with 
the arms of Bichard, King of the 
Bomans, and two small palimpsest 
brasses for Thos. Englysche and 
wife (d. 1525) ; on the reverse is 
part of the effigy of a lady (c. 1420) 
of the Stapleton &mily, and a 
rhyming inscription. 

Ipsden Rome (E. A. Beade, Esq.) 
has been long the seat of a branch 
of the Northumbrian family of Beade 
of Beedon. 

In Ipsden Wood is a well, sup- 
posed to be of Boman origin, which 



obtained a notoriety in April, 1860, 
from the discovery in it of a Hving 
child, which had existed there with- 
out food for 2 days and nights, after 
being abandoned by its mother. At 
Stoke Bow, in this parish, on nearly 
the highest point of the chalk, a 
well 368 ft. deep has been sunk, at 
the desire and cost of the Bajah of 
Benares, who whilst employing an 
English engineer, was by him in- 
formed of the distress of the in- 
habitants on account of the scarcity 
of water. The well is surmounted 
by a canopy of Oriental design, and 
a cottage for a warder has a£o been 
provided. 

Between Nuffield and Bensington 
(4^ m.) the direct road offers nothing 
to detain the traveller ; but he will 
meet with much of interest by turning 
off, rt., to Suoyncomhe, at 8 m. Here 
is a small Norm. ch. with apse, well 
restored. The monastery of Bee 
had a cell here, founded by Mile 
Crispin, the lord of Wallingford, in 
1087, the buildings of which were 
converted into a dwelling-house, and 
inhabited by Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk, the husband of Mary, 
Queen dowager of France. Swyn- 
combe Souse (Rev. C. E. Buck- 
Keene) is a handsome modem man- 
sion, in the Elizabethan style. 

2 m. N.W. is Etoelme, a large vil- 
lage which well deserves a visit on 
account of its flue ch. and antique 
almshouse or hospital. The living 
was down to 1871 attached to the 
chair of the Begins Professor of Di- 
vinity at Oxford. 

The Church is a remarkably fine 
edifice, chiefly Perp., with aisles the 
whole length of the building, and 
much resembles that at Wingfield, in 
Suffolk. Between the chancel and 
St. John's Chapel, whose wedls are 
diapered with the letters I h Sj is 
the tomb of the foundress of the 
almshouses and church, the Duchess 
of Suffolk, granddaughter of Geofliey 
Chaucer, and widow of William de la 
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Pole, Duke of Suffolk, who was be- 
headed at sea off Dover; it is an 
altar tomb bearing her effigy, and 
" is hardly surpassed in beauty, and 
certainly not in the extreme excel- 
lence of its preservation, by any mo- 
nument in England. It is one of 
the three known examples of female 
efiSg^es decorated with the order of 
the Garter."— »8&eZ/on. Beneath the 
tomb, which is supported on double 
arches and canopied, is a skeleton 
effigy, and round it are statues of 
angels curiously feathered, bearing 
smelda, 1475. Close by is an altar- 
tomb, with Brasses, of Thomas Chau- 
cer, her father, son of the poet, 
and his lady, 1435, " which from its 
numerous quarterings, has been an 
object of curiosity to tlie most accu- 
rate inquirers in henddry." There 
are also several other brasses, ranging 
from 1458 to 1585. The wood screen- 
work, the roof, and a rich tabernacle 
cover for the font deserve notice. In 
the churchyard lie the son and 
grandchildren of Sir Matthew Hale. 
Attached to the ch. is a very inter- 
esting Almshouse or Hospital, founded 
by Duchess Alice, with tiie name of 
" God's House." The buildings are 
of brick, enclosing a small qusdran- 
gular court, with a timber cloister, 
and very rich barge-boards to the 
dormer windows. The " palace '* or 
manor of Ewelme was a magnificent 
building, and remained sufficiently 
in repair to be occupied by Prince 
Bupert in the early i»rt of the ci^ 
war. For full particulars of the de- 
scent of the manor, called Lawdme 
in Domesday, and granted to Gilbert 
of Gand, nephew of Queen Matilda, 
reference must be made to Napier's 
History of Etodme and Stoyncomhe. 

11 m. Bensington, better known 
as Benson, an important posting sta- 
tion in the stage-coach days, but 
now a mere village, with its great 
inns converted into dwelling-houses 
or pulled down. It stands on the 
Akeman Street, which here crosses 



the Thames, and occupies the site 
of a British town capturcd in 571 by 
Cutha, the brother of Ceawlin. At 
the Domesday survey "Besintone" 
belonged to tiie crown, but it was 
given by King John to John de Har- 
court, and was afterwai-ds possessed 
by Richard King of the Romans, and 
by Piers Gaveston. The ch., origi- 
nally Late Norm., has been greatly 
altered, and has a modem tower, 
*• substantially built, but a very bad 
imitation of Gothic " (* Arch. Guide, 
Oxford'). 

12 m. ShiUingford, a hamlet of 
Warborough, 1 m. N. The Church 
of Warhorimgh, originally E. E., has 
had its ancient features almost en- 
tirely destroved, but it retams its 
ancient leaden Font, '* which is 
worthy of particular notice. The 
figures under the arcade round the 
base are repetitions of one type re- 
presenting an archbishop raising the 
rt. hand in the attitude of blessing, 
and holding in the left a crosier. It 
is E. E. work, but the pedestal Is of 
stone with Perp. panelling, similar 
to that at 3>orchester" (*Arch. 
Guide,* where an engraving is given). 
On the E. bank of the Thame, 1 m. 
N., is Newingtony where the Dec. ch. 
has a spire rising from an E. E. 
tower, the only one in the neigh- 
bourhood. In the S. wall of the 
chancel is a Dec. recess for a tomb, 
probably that of the restorer of the 
ch. in the 14th centy. 

Just before reaching Dorchester, 
the road crosses the Thame, which, 
at a very short distance S., joins the 
far larger stream which poets style 
the Isis, but other people tne Thames. 
This is the spot mentioned by 
Warton: — 

" Whence beauteous Igis and her huBband 
Thame 
With mingled waves for ever flow the 



same 



. '» 



or, in the still more metaphorical 
language of Drayton in his *Poly- 
olbion,' — 
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" Where Isis, Cotteswold's heir, is lastly won. 
And Instantly does wed with Tame, old 
Chlltern's son." 

14 m. DorchegUr. See Exc. (c) 
from Oxford. 

15 m. On 1. is Btarcott, a hamlet 
of Dorchester. 

18 m. Marsh BaJdon, a small Dec. 
ch., with an ivied tower. **The N. 
aisle has pillars and arches of wood, 
modern, and very bad ; they appear 
to have been cut out of deal board.*' 
A window in this aisle contains, be- 
sides figures of the Virgin, and of 
3 other saints, some heraldic glass. 
There are some indifferent modem 
monuments. Baldon House (Sir John 
Willoughby, Bart.) belonged to the 
Pollards, who have monuments in 
the ch. In the grounds are some 
fragments from the old ch. of Nune- 
ham Courtenay. " They consist of the 
jambs of a fine E. E. window, with the 
shafts, the section of the mouldings 
remarkably good ; the caps and bases 
of the shafts are also well moulded. 
By the side of this is a small plain 
lancet window, and adjoining to it 
a splendid tomb of Sir Anthony Pol- 
lard, 1577, and Philippa his wife, 
1606 ; it is in the taste of that age, 
with Corinthian columns, &c., and 
the figures of the knight, his lady, 
and two children; the original co- 
louring remains, though the whole 
is much mutilated." (*Arch. Guide, 
Oxford.') 

On a hill, 1 J m. N.E., is the small 
E. E. Church of Toot BaMon; the 
prefix is supposed by Godwin to indi- 
cate its foundation by, or in the time 
of, Tuta, Bp. of Dorchester (a.d. 787). 
The N. door is Norm. ; but the nave 
has E. E. pillars, with the stiff leaf 
ornament boldly sculptured. On the 
E. respond is a small trefoil-headed 
niche, supposed to have been for the 
holy oil used in baptism, and there- 
fore marking the original place of 
the font. 

20 m. Sandj'ord, For thia^ and 



the remaining 3 m. of the journey, 
see Exc. (6) from Oxford. 

23 m. Oxford. (Rte. 19.) This is 
the most imposing entrance into Ox- 
ford, crossing Magdalen Bridge. On 
the 1. is the Botanic Garden, on the 
rt. Magdalen tower, college, and 
gardens, while on either side "the 
stream-like windings of the glorious 
Street," the well-known High Street, 
exhibit a succession of colleges and 
churches which vie with one another 
in age and beauty. 



ROUTE 21. 

HIGH WYCOMBE TO OXFORD. 
By Road. 27 m. 

For High Wycombe and West TTy- 
combe, see Rte. 12. 

At 4 m. from High Wycombe the 
road enters Oxfordshire. We cross 
Stokenham Common, a fine open spot, 
commanding a good view of Bledlow 
ridge, and reach at 8 m. Stokenchurchj 
one of the highest points of the Ohil' 
terns. The Church is Dec. and Perp., 
but with some Trans.-Norm. and 
E. E. features. The Dec. chancel 
has been restored. There are two 
Brasses^ with French inscriptions, 
for members of the Morley family, 
1410, 1412. Wormsley, in this parish, 
is the seat of J. W. Fane, Esq. It 
belonged to Adrian Scrope, one of 
the regicides, who was executed in 
October, 1660, saying at the scaffold 
— " It is no reproach or shame to 
follow the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
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to die in his cause, for that is it 
which I judge I am now going to 
do/' Here the road siuks by a steep 
descent into the vale of Oxford. 

The beechwoods of Stokenchurch 
abound with wild flowers, including 
ConvdHaria majalis, lily of the val- 
ley; Monotropa hypopitys, yellow 
bird's-nest : Helleborue viridisj green 
hellebore ; Orchig Herminium, musk 
orchis; Liatera Nidus-avia, birds- 
nest orchis ; Epipactia latifolia^ 
broad-leaved helleborine; Epipactia 
gTandifoliOf large white helleborine ; 
Veronica montana, mountHin mad- 
wort; Lyaimachia nemorum, yellow 
loosestrife. 

3 m. N. across the hills is Chin- 
nor, a picturesque village, from 
I which the Whiteleaf Cross beyond 
I Prince's Bisborough (Bte. 12) is seen 
I very clearly. The Dec. Church is a 
fine structure. In the chancel are 
paintings of the Apostles by Sir 
I /. ThornhiUy and several 14th-centy. 
Brasaea; among them, a very ele- 
gant floriated cross, with head of 
a priest in the centre, c. 1320; 
and one for John Hotham, provost 
of Queen's College, Oxford, d, 1361. 
2 m. W. is Sydenham^ with a small 
plain E. E. ch. } m. N.E. of this 
is Emington^ where the small 14th- 
centy. ch. occupies a singularly re- 
mote position; "there is not even 
a path up to the door " (/. H, P.), 
neither is there any external entrance 
to the tower. 

10 m. On 1. 1 m. Lewhnor. The 
fine ch. here has a Dec. chancel, a 
sepulchral recess with canopies, a 
brass to a priest, John Alderburne, 
c, 1380, and an enriched Norm. font. 
1 m. S. is Shirhoume Caatle (Earl of 
Macclesfield). See Bte. 23. 

11 m. Aaton Bowant. The ch. is 
chiefly of Dec. character, but the 
mullions and tracery of most of the 
windows have been cut out. The 
font is somewhat singular, E. E., 
with 8 detached shafts. There are 



some fragments of 1 5th-centy. brasses* 
and the matrix of an earlier one, 
with cross-legged figure. 

13} m. Tetatcorih, a lace-making 
village, with a small E. E. ch. ; the 
S. doorway is Norm., and has some 
rude sculptures over it. 2 m, W. is 
Crreat Haaeley, where the fine large 
E. E. and Dec. th. has been well 
restored. There are 3 sepulchral re- 
cesses in the S. wall, and a cross- 
legged efiSgy. Dr. Christopher Wren, 
the father of the architect, was the 
rector, and was expelled by the 
Parliament Saseley Court, J. P. 
Muirhead, Esq. 

1 m. W. of Haseley is Chreat MUton^ 
the Church of which is as good an ex- 
ample of the 14th-centy. ch. as the 
former is of the 13th. " The plan is 
complete, having the chancel, nave, 
N. and S. aisles, S. porch with parvise 
over, and a well-proportioned tower 
at the W. end of the nave, remaining 
perfect." The general features are 
Dec., but there are traces of an earlier 
structure. Over the S. porch is a 
small room, formerly used as a vestry, 
which is approached by a winding 
staircase, in a picturesque octagon 
tower. At the E. end of the nave 
is a slab of Purbeck marble with 
a cross fleuiee and the Ijamb, pro- 
bably marking the burial place of 
some ecclesiastic. The E. end of the 
S. aisle is completely blocked by a 
huge monument of the Dormer family 
(1618), with alabaster figures of Sir 
Michael Dormer (who served in Ger- 
many under Sir H. Vere), his wife, 
and his father, with a bas-relief of a 
fort and encampment, and inscrip- 
tions of enormous length. The tomb 
of Mrs. Wilkinson, 1654, wife of the 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, has the 
strange epitaph, — 

" Here lye mother and babe, both withont 
sins. 
Ifext birth will make her and her infnnt 
twins." 

The house reputed to have belonged 
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to the anrestorii of Milton still stiinds 
with gables and muUions opposite 
the village well. There are some 
remains of the Dormers* manor-house 
in the adjoining hamlet of Ascot, but 
a small Dec. chapel, which stood 
near it, was pulled down for the sake 
of the materials, in 1823 ; its site is 
marked by the "Chapel Tree," an 
ancient elm, 21 ft. in girth. 

16 m. Tiddington^ and 19 m. 
Wheatley, have stations on the Thame 
and Oxford Kly., and will be fumid 
described in Rte. 22. For the re- 
mainder of the road see Exc. (d) from 
Oxford. 



ROUTE 22. 

THAME TO OXFORD. 
Thame Branch, G. W. R. 15 m. 

The line from London, through 
High Wycombe (Rte. 12), enters 
Oxfordshire about 2 m. E. of Thame ; 
and reaches, at 48^ m. from Padding- 
ton, Thame StcU. 

The town of Thame (Inn : Eagle) 
consists mainly of one long, broad 
street. In a house, near the centre, 
formerly the Greyhound Inn, John 
Hampden died June 24, 1643, from 
the wound received at Chalgrove 
Field (Rte. 5). In Saxon times the 
town was a dependency of the see of 
Dorchester, and Oskytel, who had 
been its bishop, but had become 
Archbishop of York, died at Thame, 
970. At the Conquest, the town 
was given to Lincoln, and both its* 
Abbey and its Church were founded 
by prelates of that see. 

The Church o/ St Mary was built 



I in 1241 by Bp. Grosteste, and is a 
' very fine cruciform building, E. E. 
and Dec., with Perp. tower. The S. 
porch is of great beauty, with a 
canopied niche and a groined ceiling. 
The transepts contain monuments of 
the Dormers and the Quatremaynes, 
but the principal tomb is that in the 
chancel, of Lord Williams of Thame, 
so distinguished under Queen Mary 
by his ardour in the burning of the 
bishops at Oxford, which caused him 
to silence the dying Cranmer when 
he attempted to speak, from the stake, 
by criesof " Make short, make short." 
— Foxe. The figures of the baron 
and his wife are richly carved in 
alabaster, in the costume of the later 
years of Elizabeth. It is remarkable 
that they have their heads turned 
towards the E., instead of their feet 
Sir John Gierke (d, 1539), who took 
the Duke of Longueville prisoner at 
the Battle of Spurs, has a Brass, 
fixed to a tomb of Tetworth marble, 
and there are several other brasses, 
for the Quatremaynes (1420, 1460), 
Dormers (1502), &c. 

Close to the ch. is the Grammar- 
School, founded by Lord Williams, 
1558. It is a picturesque gabled 
building. John Hampden, Dean 
Fell, Antony Wood, and Pooocke 
the Orientalist, were educated at it. 

A short distance from the ch. (N. 
W.) is the Prebendal House (T. J. 
Clifford, Esq.), a 15th-centy. dwell- 
ing, greatly modified, but contain- 
ing in its groimds a beautiful little 
Chapel, built by Bp. Grosteste. " It 
might be taken for a part of his 
cathedral, and though now used for 
domestic purposes and divided by a 
floor, the E. windows of 5 lights, 
with the detached pillars and capi- 
tals elegantly carved with a foliage 
similar to thht at Lincoln, make 
it almost certain that the bishop 
brought some of the same workmen 
to erect this little chapel.** — /. P. 

In the high street is an old house, 
now a small inn, called ' The Bird- 
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cage/ which has its name, according 
to tradition, from having been used 
as a cage for the temporary confine- 
ment of prisoners, among whom re- 
fractory students from Oxford were 
often found. 

John Hampden made his way 
from Cha1grove(Bte. 23; by the brook 
of Uaseley, '* where, as in his great 
agony and weakness it would have 
been impossible for him, if he had 
alighted, to have .remounted, sum- 
moning all his remaining strength, 
he made his horse leap across the 
brook. With his head hanging 
down, and his hands resting upon 
his horse's neck, he at length arrived 
at the house of Ezekiel Browne, in 
the street of Thame. In the first 
moments of respite from pain he 
laboured to condense all his dying 
energies in the work of sending let- 
ters of counsel to the Parliament, 
and this done he devoted the last 
fleeting hours to his soul. His 
old friend, Dr. Giles, the rector of 
Ghinnor, remained by his side and 
administered the last Sacrament." 
. . . ** As he lay in that great agony 
he was heard to say that, ' if he had 
twenty lives all should go this way, 
rather than the gospel of our salva- 
tion should be trampled under foot.' 
During this time he showed a wonder- 
ful measure of patience and meek- 
ness, being full of divine sentences, 
speaking as if he felt no pain, saying 
it was nothing but what he daily 
expected, and that he had long pre- 
pared against that time, and he con- 
tinued of perfect memory, cheerful 
ifpirit, constant in the cause, and en- 
couraging others to the last. On the 
sixth day, having prayed aloud for 
his country and commended his soul 
to God, he departed without any pain 
at all, as if falline out of a sweet 
Blttmber into a deep sleep." . . . 
*^He was a gentleman of the an- 
cientest extraction in Buckingham- 
etaie, Hampden of Hampden; his 
fortune large, his natural abilities 



great; and his afiection to public 
liberty and applause in his country 
exposed him to many difficulties 
and troubles, as in the business 
of the shipmoney, of the loan, and 
now in Parliament, where he was a 
most active and leading member. 
He spake rationally and subtilly, 
and often proposed doubts more than 
he resolved. He was well beloved 
in his country, where he had a great 
interest, as also in the House of 
Commons, and he died lamented." — 
WhiUlock. 

Gh.-Just. Holt was bom at Thame 
in 1642, of whom Steele says that 
'* He was a man of profound know- 
ledge of the laws of his country, and 
as just an observer of them in his 
own person ; he considered justice as 
a cardinal virtue, not as a trade for 
maintenance, and whenever he was 
judge he never forgot that he was 
also counsel." — Toiler. Here also 
was bom Figg, so celebrated in the 
last century for his performances 
with the broadsword. 

1^ m. S. is Thame Park (long the 
seat of the late Lady Wenman), 
which occupies the site of an abbey 
removed from Otmoor by Bp. Alex- 
ander of Lincoln in 1138. Con- 
siderable remains of the abbey are 
still to be seen near the mansion. 
The house is partly of the 15th centy., 
and has a good stair-turret, and a 
modem Gothic chapel. A richly 
panelled room, the work of Robert 
King, the last abbot, and first bishop 
of c5:ford (Rte. 19), now serves as the 
drawing-room; it is figured in the 
3rd vol. of Parker's ' Domestic Ar- 
chitecture,' pp. 109, 127. 

Byeote Park, 2 m. S.W., belonged 
to the Quatremaynes, temp. Henry 
VI. ; they sold it to the Fowlers, and 
in 1539 it was purchased from them 
by Sir John Williams, keeper of the 
king's jewels, and one of the com- 
missioners for the dissolution of the 

h3 
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monasteries. He converted the old 
manor-house into domestic offices, 
and built a mansion which was 
almost a palace. In it the Princess 
Elizabeth was placed imder his care 
in 1551, and Charles I. made it his 
residence during the session of the 
Parliament at Oxford in 1625. No- 
thing now remains of it beyond a 
single octagonal tower in the garden, 
the rest having been pulled down by 
the 3rd Earl of Abingdon (a descen- 
dant of Lord Norris of Rycote), 
and the materials employed in addi- 
tions to his seat of Wytham (Rte. 9). 
The domestic chapel, founded by 
Bichard Quatremayne (d. 1460), how- 
ever, has been spared ; it is a good 
Perp. edifice, with W. tower, but 
the interior has been fitted up in 
the Renaissance style, and has two 
large family pews; one is of two 
stories, and the other has a cupola 
surmoimted by a figure of the Virgin 
and Child. 

52 m. TidcUngton (Stat.). Tid- 
dington is a hamlet of Albury, where a 
modem Gothic ch., by Richman, pre- 
serves the Norm, font of the former 
building. A Roman origin has been 
ascribed to the place, and popular 
traditions make it ** the oldest place 
in the coimty." In Domesday it is 
styled Alwoldesberie, and it had be- 
longed to William Fitzosbem, Earl 
of Hereford, but was then in the 
hands of the crown in consequence 
of the rebellion of his son Roger. 

55f m. TF?ieafley (Stat.). Wheat- 
ley was until recently a chapelry to 
Cuddesden. It is now a distinct 
parish and a vicarage. A new 
church has been built with a lofty 
spire— seen from the station. There 
are doorways, windows, and chim- 
neys, of 15th-centy. date, to some of 
the hotises of the village; and on 
Castle Hill, I m. E., are the re- 
mains of a Roman vlUa, discovered 
in 1845, and described in the * Arch. 
Journal,' vol. ii. It appears to have 



been an edifice of considerable extent, 
with hypocaust; and the remains 
have had a building erected over 
them for their preservation. 

60 m. Littlemore Stat. Exc. (fe.) 
from Oxford. 

63i m. Oxford CStai). (Rte. 19.) 



ROUTE 23. 

WATLINGTON .TO OXFORD. 
By Road. 14 m. 

Wadington (Inn : Hare and Hounds, 
very good) is a small market town, 
about 10 m. S.W. of Prince's Ris- 
borough, and 6 m. N.E. of Walling- 
ford ; a line of rly. connecting it with 
both {daces is in progress. The ch. 
is Perp. with a few Dec. windows 
that belonged to an earlier edifice, 
built by Osney Abbey. It contains 
3 brasses, dates 1485, 1501, 1588. 
The Market House, built in 1664 by 
Thomas Stonor (who also built the 
free school), standing at the meeting 
of four cross-roads, is very like that 
of Ross on the Wye, and with its 
grey mullions, high pointed gables, 
and dark arches, is a favourite sub- 
ject with artists. 

WaUingUm Park (T. S. Carter, 
Esq.), is small, but very beautiful. 
The house, a handsome brick and 
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stone edifice, was long the seat of 
the Tilson family. 



1 m. N. is PyrtoUy with a Norm, and 
Dec. ch. In the register is the entry, 
" 1619, John Hampden, of Humpden, 
Esq., and Mrs. Elizabeth Simeon, 
daughter of Mr. Edward Simeon, of 
Pyiion, was married the 24th June, in 
the 17th year of King James." Pyrton 
Manor-house (H. Hamersley, Esq.}, 
an Elizabethan mansion, was the 
residence of Hampden's father-in- 
law; when wounded at Chalgrove, 
lie attempted to reach it, but found 
his way barred by the royalists. 

Almost adjoining Pyrton is Skiv' 
bourne CasUe (Earl of Macclesfield), 
a moated residence, begun by Warine 
de Lisle in 1377, when the license to 
crenellate was granted, but probably 
not finished till the next centy. It is 
nearly square, enclosing a courtyard 
with round towers at the angles. It 
is chiefiy of Perp. date, is surrounded 
by a wide moat, approached by 
drawbridges, and defended by a 
portcullis. The interior is modern- 
ized, but contains an armoury^ and 
some very fine portraits : among these 
are a magnificent head of Erasmus 
by Holbein ; Archbishop Laud, Van^ 
dyke; Chancellor Macclesfield; and 
the celebrated picture of Queen 
Katherine Parr, "She is repre- 
sented standing behind a highly em- 
bellished vacant chair, with her hand 
OQ the back; her dress is black, 
richly ornamented with precious 
stones : her fingers are loaded with 
rings, and in one hand is a handker« 
chief edged with deep lace. In- 
serted in the lower part of the frame, 
and covered with glass, is an interest- 
hig appendage to this portrait, a 
piece of hair cut from the head of 
Katherine Parr, in the year 1799, 
when her coffin was opened at Sudely 
Castle. The hair is auburn, and 
niatches exactly with that described 
in the picture.*' — Misi Strickland. 

The castle contains. two valuable 



libraries, one of which was be- 
queathed by Mr. Jones, the mathe- 
matician, and father of Sir William 
Jones, who resided in the castle 
through the friendship of the 2nd 
Earl of Macclesfield. It is espe- 
cially rich in MS. letters of mathe- 
maticians of the 17th and beginning 
of the 18th cents. The observatory 
of the 1st Earl of Macclesfield had 
the services of 2 remarkable men, 
Phelps and Bartlett, the former of 
whom rose from being a stable-boy, 
the latter from being a shepherd. 
The library also contains the corre- 
spondence of George Stepney, a di- 
plomatist of the time of William 
III., and many unpublished auto- 
graph letters of Prior. 

Shirboume was granted to Eobert 
d'Oiley at the time of the Conquest, 
who built a castle there. This castle 
was in 1141 surrendered to the Em- 
press Maud, as the price of the re- 
lease of William Martel. an adherent 
of King Stephen, who had fallen into 
her hands. In 1321 the Barons who 
had entered into an association 
against the Despencers met at Shir- 
boume under Thomas, Earl of Lan* 
caster, and when the enterprise 
failed, Warine de Lisle, the lord 
of the castle, was hanged at York. 
In 1877, Edward III. allowed a 
second Warine, the grandson of the 
first, to build the existing edifice. 
Through his female descendants it 
passed successively into the hands 
of the Beauchamps (who held it by 
service of 1 bow and 3 arrows with- 
out feathers), Talbots, and Quatre- 
maynes, the last of whom, having no 
children, left it to the child of his 
servant, Richard Forster, who sold 
his lands, temp. Henry VIII., to the 
Chamberlains, of which family a 
lady defended the castle against the 
Parliamentarian forces, and surren- 
dered to General Fairfas^ 1646. 
Later it*bectime for a short time the 
property of the Gage family, and was 
purchased in the beginning of the 
last centy. by Thomas Perker, Lord 
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Chancellor (1721) and Ist Earl of 
Macclesfield, wliose descendants still 
possess it. 

There is a curious letter of Biu- 
netto Latini, the tutor of Dante, w)^ 
died in 1294, describing his journey 
in 2 days, from London to Oxford, 
the rough hills infested by robbers, 
and his sleeping at Shirboume Castle, 
which he says was built by the Earl 
o( Tancarville, one of the fuUowers of 
William I. 

The great earthquake of 1755 
(which destroyed Lisbon and swal- 
lowed up St. Ubes) was remarkably 
perceptible at Shirboume. "On 
Nov. 1, a little after 10 a.m., a very 
strange potion was perceptible in 
the Wdter of the moat wliich sur- 
rounds the castle. There was a pretty 
thick fog, not a breath of air, and the 
sur&ce of the water was as smooth 
as looking-glass, except at one corner, 
where it flowed in to the shore and 
retired again successively in a sur- 
prising manner. The flux and reflux 
were quite regular ; every flood be- 
gan gently, its velocity increasing by 
degrees, until at length it rushed in 
with great impetuosity till it had 
attaint its full height. Having re- 
mained for a little time stationary, 
it then retired, ebbing gently at first, 
but afterwards sinking with great 
swiftness. At every flux the whole 
body of water seemed to be thrown 
violently against the bank; but 
neither during the flux nor reflux did 
there appear even the least ripple 
on the other parts of the moat. 

*' Lord Parker sent a man to the 
opposite comer of the moat, 25 yds. 
distant from himself, who could not 
perceive any motion, but another, 
who went to the N. E. comer, dia- 
gonally opposite, observed it equally 
with himself. Also, to his great 
surprise, he found that, when the 
water rose and sank at either end at 
the same moment, a pond just below 
was agitated in the same manner, 
but the risings and Mlings did not 



occur at the same time as those in 
the moat." 

A short distance W. of Watling- 
ton are 3 churches, all called Bright- 
well (shortened to Britwell), a nanoe 
characteristic of the clear, sparkling 
springs which about here gush out 
of the chalk marls and clays. 

BritweU Salome^ that nearest to 
Watlington, is a very small Norm, 
and Dec. structure, with modem C 
and Perp. W. window. It contains 
a brass to a former rector, John 
Mores, d. 1492. 

BritweU Prior, }^ S., equally small, 
is Norm, and E. E., and has been 
restored. Near it, the late Mr. Weld 
of Lulworth gave a habitation for 
many years to a body of nuns, who 
left France at the time of the first 
Revolution. 

BrUweU BaMwIn, 2 m. N.W., is 
a handsome Deo. ch. with Perp. 
tower. It has some good stained 
glass, and some Brassee. One, for 
" Johan ye Smyth" (1371) is sup- 
posed to be the earliest with an in- 
scription in English verse; another 
is for Chief Justice John Cotesmore 
(1439). There are also several tombs 
of the Carletons. Sir Dudley Carle- 
ton, the ambassador, created Vis- 
count Dorchester by Charles I., was 
bom here in 1573. 

1 m, N. W. of Watlington is Cuxhanij 
where the Church demands notice, 
from the way in which the materials 
of the former edifice have been used 
in building it, c. 1700. *• The Norm, 
doorway is preserved, and has twisted 
shafts and sculptured capitals of 
the interlaced pattern ; the old door 
with the iron-work and nail heads 
remains ; in the jambs close to the 
bottom are built in two sculptured 
stones, which seem to have formed 
the lid of a stone coffin." — Ecd. 
and Arch. ' Topog., Oxfordshire, 
There is a Brass for John Gregory 
and his 2 wives (1506). 1 m. N. is 
tlie small ch. of EasingUm, which 
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lias a good Dec. E. window, and 
some fragments of ancient glass. 

3^ m. The Church of Chalgrove lies 
oflf flie road to the W. It has Trans.- 
Norm. arches in the nave, but is 
chiefly Dec, the chancel windows 
being very good. It has an octan- 
gular font supported on a twisted 
pillar, a Jacobean imitation of Norm, 
work. There are Brasses of 2 of the 
family of Barentyn (1441, 1416). 

Chalgrove is best known as the 

Elace where John Hampden received 
is death-wound. A column erected 
on June 18. 1843, the 200th anni- 
versary of Ihe event, stands near the 
high road, in Chalgrove Field, on the 
very spot where he had first mus- 
tered the Bucks militia, which he 
was then commanding. It was on 
June 18, 1643, that, seeing a body of 
royalist troops in the distant plain, 
he rode forward through the high 
standing com to intercept them, and, 
aooording to the received account, in 
the first charge he received his death- 
wound, pierced in tlie shoulder by 
two carabine balls, while his men, 
overwhelmed by numbers, were either 
kiUed or put to flight. Feeling his 
coming death he attempted to flee 
towards Pyrton, which had been the 
home of liis first wife ; but the way 
was cut ofl*, and he was compelled to 
turn towards Thame. (Bte. 22.) 
'^ Some bad advised htm not to go 
forth upon this party, he not being 
ordered to do it ; but his mettle did 
put him forward, and his death 
ensued." — WhiteMt. An examina- 
tion of his body, made in 1828, by 
the late Lord Nugent and others, 
renders it probable that his death 
was caused by the bursting of his 
own pistol, which shattered his hand 
in a terrible manner (Bte. 12.) The 
monument bears a medallion por- 
trait, and an inscription stating that 
he received his death-wound on that 
spot while fighting in defence of the 
free monarch and ancient liberties 
of England. 



6 ni. Stadhampton, of which Dr. 
Jolm Owen, Cromwell's chaplain, 
was a native, has a ch. of debased 
Perp. style, and a modem tower. 
There is a brass for John Wylmot 
and wife (1508). 

7 m. Chiselhamptorif once a posses- 
sion of tlie D'Oileys, has a modem 
ch., built 1763, but retains, substan- 
tially unaltered, the long bridge 
which was defended p gainst Prince 
Bupert by the force um ler Hampden 
on the morning of Chalgrove Field, 
a manoeuvre for whi.h its extreme 
length and narrowness peculiarly 
adapted it, stretching, as it does, not 
only over 2 branches of the river, 
but over a low-lying strip of mea- 
dow-land which is flooded in winter. 
Notice the stout angular buttresses 
on the N. side, to stem the force of 
the current. 

Adjoining the ch. is Chiselhampton 
Bouse (Bev. C. B. Powys), which 
has replaced the old manor-house of 
the d'Oileys. The two villages form 
but one incumbency, and their long 
names are commonly shortened into 
Stadham and Chisleton. The latter 
Lad formerly an even longer name, 
being styled Chevacheeshull Hamp- 
ton, in the time of Henry III., ac- 
cording to Wood. 

8 m. On 1. 1 m. Toot Baldon 
(Bte. 20). 

9 m. Garsington, on a hill a short 
distance N., which commands exten- 
sive views, &om the Chiltems to the 
Wantage downs. The Church, which 
formerly belonged to the abbey of 
Abingdon, was purchased by Sir 
Thomas Pope, and annexed to his 
foundation of Trinity CoUege. The 
chancel is Dec, the nave and the 
tower Trans. Norm. The ch. was 
restored in 1849 by Dr. Ingram, the 
President of Trinity College, when 
the original altar-stone, with its five 
crosses perfect, was found and re- 
stored to its place. There is a good 
brass for Thomas Badley and family 
(1584), and a large slab, with a cross 
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fleur^, bears an inBcription, which 
has been read thus : 

** Isabele de Fortibus gist ici ; 
Deu de sa alme eyt mercf 

Isabella de Fortibus, Countess of 
Albemarle, was the lady of tiie ma- 
nor, temp. Edward I., and John de 
la Mare, her son by her first hus- 
band, was in 1300 summoned to 
Parliament as Baron of Garsington. 
Sir Thos. Pope built a house here 
as a retreat fur the students of his 
college in casu of plague, and here 
they took refuge in 1577 ; it is now 
occupied by the curate. Garsinofton 
was Fairfax's head quarters in May, 
1646. . 

12 m. Cowley, or Church Cowley, 
as it is called, to distinguish it from 
Temple Cowley, a short distance N. 
The ch., E. E. with a low Perp. 
tower, has been restored by Street, 
and rather freely coloured. No 
traces remain of the Templars^ ch., 
which was built on land given to 
them by the Empress Maud. At the 
pai-t of the pari^ nearest to Oxford, 
are the remains of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, consisting chiefly of a 
small desecrated chapel of Dec. and 
Perp. character, standing in a farm- 
yard. This hospital was founded 
for lepers, in 1126, by Henry I., with 
the overplus of the money raised for 
the builaing of Beaumont palace, and 
the inmates were at first fed with the 
broken meat from the royal table; 
afterwards they had several grants 
of land. In tho time of Edward 
III. it was granted to Oriel College, 
by which society the chapel seems 
to have been buUt. During the civil 
war the lead was strippea from the 
roof for bullets, but die college re- 
stored the chapel, with rood screen 
and seats for the choir, all which re- 
main tolerably perfect, with the date 
*• 1651," and the letters " O. C."— to 
be taken, it has been suggested, for 
"Oriel College," or ** Oliver Crom- 
well," as fancy might dictate. "When 
the building was abandoned does 



not appear, but in Wood's time the 
Fellows of New College attended a 
service in it every Holy Thursday, 
and afterwards chanted in parts 
round a neighbouring well called 
Stockwell. 
14 m. Oxford. (Bte. 19.) 



KOUTE 24. 

OXFORD TO CROPREDY. 
Birmingham Line, G. W, R. 26 J m. 

The Great Western Railway cross- 
es the Port Meadow, having on E. 
for the first mile the Bletchley 
branch of the L. and N. W. Rly. 
(Rte. 28). The ruins of Godstow are 
seen on W., and at 3 m. Yamton 
Junction is reached, where the Ox- 
ford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton 
line diverges to the N. W. 

5^m. Woodstock Rood {Bt&t). The 
town is 2^ m. distant, but there are 
omnibuses from each train, and flys 
for Blenheim are obtainable, at the 
rate of from 4«. 6d. to 8«. Gd, for tho 
double journey, carrying from 1 to 5 
persons. 

For Woodstock and Blenheim see 
Exc. (0 from Oxford. 

1 m. E. of Woodstock Road is 
Kidlington, where the fine cruciform 
Church of St, Mary is worth visiting. 
It is chiefly of the 15th centy., wiui 
an E. E. tower and a handsome Perp. 
spire. The nave has good E. E. 
parts, with a Dec window and 
arches: the S. porch is rich Dec, 
with the ball -flower mouldings, 
crocketed canopy and open timber 
roof. The chancel is chiefly Dec. 
and a S. chapel has a fine E. window 
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in the same style. The stalls which 
are Perp., are handsomely carved in 
wood. Near the ch. is an almshouse, 
founded by Sir William Morton in 
memory of his wife. The loyal John 
Gregory died at Eidlington, a de- 
pendant on the charity of a poor 
innkeeper, in 1646. 

Hampton PoyU Churchy of the 14th 
centy., on the oank of the Cherwell, 
opposite Kidlington, has in the chan- 
cel a good late E. E. window, and in 
the N. aisle a good Dec. window. 
Here are the fine effigies of a cross- 
legged warrior and his lady, and a 
brass of John Poyle, 1434, and his 
wife. 

Hampton Gay, 1 m. higher up the 
river, has a ch. of the early part of 
the present centy., in which some 
15th.-centy. materials have been used 
afreish, as the battlements of the 
tower. An Elizabethan manor-house 
of stone remains nearly in its origi- 
nal state. 

Shiptan, picturesquely placed on a 
high bank overlooking the river, has 
a ch. vdth a Dec. chancel, 

7| m. KirtUngton (Stat.). Here 
a great Synod wp8 held in 977, at 
which King Edward the Martyr and 
Abp. Dunstan were present. Kirt- 
Ungton Park is the seat of Sir H. W. 
Dashwood, Bart* The ch., which 
adjoins it, has a Norm, chancel and 
tower (the latter a restoration), and 
E. E. nave. Christopher Wren, dean 
of Windsor, and father of the archi- 
tect, is buried in the chancel 
(d. 1658). His son's early life was 
passed here, and his first wife was 
Faith, daughter of Sir John Coghill 
of Bletchingdon. 

1 m. S. is Bletchingdon Park (Vis- 
count Valentia), partly rebuilt late 
in the last centy., on the site of a 

* The hall and staircase have fine carvingH 
by Orinliog Gibbons. One of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds' most beautiful portraits preserved here 
represents Mary Helen, wife of Sir Henry 
WatkJD Dashwood, with her infant sun. She 
was a great friend of Queen Charlotte ; and 
died 1796. 



house celebrated for its magnificent 
staircase. It was held for ti^e King 
during the Civil Wars by Ck)lonel 
Windebank, who, terrified by a vic- 
tory which Cromwell had just gained 
over Prince Kupert at Lslip, surren- 
dered the place at once on his coming 
thither, AprU 3, 1644, for which he 
was soon after shot by court-martial 
at Oxford. Plot, in his quaint His- 
tory (1677), declares that no snake 
will ever live at Bletchingdon, even 
if imported thither from other 
places. 

A peculiar kind of grey marble is 
found here, which wrs used for the 
pillars of the cloister of St. John's 
College. 

2 m. N. of the stat. is TacJdey^ a 
cruciform ch., originally E. E., with 
Perp. tower, and a Perp. altar tomb 
under an E. E. recess. 

11} m. Hey ford (Stat.). The cli. 
(restored by Buckeridge), mainly 
Perp., has a curious painting of the 
Commandments, with a representa- 
tion of an Elizabethan chancel. 
1 m. W. is Bxmalmm, seat of C. Cot- 
trell Dormer, Esq., who represents 
one' of the oldest families in this 
part of England; his great-grand- 
father, Sir Clem. Cottrell, inherited 
the estate from his cousin General 
Dormer in 1750. The grounds, 
which border the Cherwell, were laid 
out in the Italian style by Kent, and 
contain a niunber of statues brought 
from Italy, with a fine sculpture of 
a lion tearing a horse by Scheemaker. 
The house, built by Sir R. Dormer 
in the reign of James I., on the site 
of one visited by Elizabeth, contains 
a valuable collection of family por- 
traits, among which are Sir Charles 
Cottrell, Kneller ; Waller the poet, 
and Sir C. Cottrell, Vandyke ; Robert 
Dormer, Ldy\ Lady Cottrell Dor- 
mer, Sir J. Reynolde; Sir Clement 
Cottrell Dormer, West. Among the 
members of this family were Sir 
Charles Cottrell, page to ViUiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, at whose as- 
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sadsination he was present, and 
steward to Elizabeth, Queen of Bo- 
hemia, with whom he lived at Heidel- 
berg. At the flight of the English 
royal femily he was intrusted with 
the care of the little Duke of Glouces- 
ter, and in recognition of his services 
was presented with a magnificent 
chain by Charles II., which is still 
at Bousham, and with the office of 
Master of the Ceremonies, which re- 
mained in the family till the time of 
George III. His eon Clement served 
as a volunteer under Lord Sandwich, 
and was blown up at Solebay, May 
28, 1672. It is said that he called 
out as the boats were pulling away, 
" You are leaving me in good com- 
pany.** His faitiiful friend Mr. Har- 
bord died with him, and is com- 
memorated by the same tomb in 
Westminster Abbey. Chas. Dormer, 
page to William of Orange, was 
killed at the battle of Almanza, and 
died singing ** Britons 1 strike home." 
Sir JuUus Adelmar CaBsar, another 
ancestor of the family, descended 
from the Adelmare Counts of Genoa, 
who are mentioned by Dante, received 
a visit from Queen Elizabeth. Pope 
visited at Bousham, and his portrait 
remains at the house. There is a 
line picture in the hall of Johanna 
Dormer, who became duchess of 
Feriii by marrying the Spanish Am- 
bassador at the court of Mary ; she 
was a favoured attendant of Isabella, 
queen of Philip H., and appeared as 
chief mourner at her funeral. 

In the dining-rooms are originals 
of Queen Elizabeth (for which she 
sate for Sir J. Csasar); James I. ; 
Lord Falkland (fior, Jansen); and 
on the staircase of Anne, by Kneller, 

In the library are many valuable 
papers, which have been reported on 
by the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
missioners. Among them are some 
original letters of Mary, Princess of 
Orange, eldest daughter of Charles 
I., to her brother the Duke of Glou- 
cester, handed down by his attendant 
Sir Charles Cottrell (one assuring 



him that as long as she possesses 
anything in the world he shall 
never want bread — in allusion to his 
ill-treatment by his mother Hen- 
rietta Maria) ; a letter of Charles II. 
to his aunt the Queen of Bohemia, 
asking her to spare her steward Sir 
Cliarles to be about his brother; 
other letters of Charles II. and 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester; of the 
Queen of Bohemia, many in cipher, 
others in invisible ink ; and of Vil- 
liers, Duke of Buckingham ; the 
' Imitiition ' of Thomas h, Kempis in 
Spanish, written by Clement Cottrell, 
who was blown up at Solebay; the 
correspondence of Mrs. Caesar, com- 
prising autographs of Swift, Pope, 
and Walpole; journals of the Ck)t- 
trells, as masters of the ceremonies 
1660-1779, "fuU of curious and 
amusing anecdotes and remarks,** 
&c. 

After describing his dislike of 
Blenheim, H. Walpole says, **The 
greatest pleasure we had was in 
seein? Sir Chas. Cottrell's house at 
Bowsham; it reinstated Kent with 
me, he has nowhere shown so much 
taste. The house is old, and was 
bad: he has improved it, stuck 
as close as he could to Gotiiiio, and 
made a delightful library, and the 
whole is comfortable. The garden 
is Daphne in little, the sweetest 
little groves, streams, glades, por- 
ticoes, cascades, and river imagin- 
able; all the scenes are perfectly 
classic. If I had such a house, such 
a library, and so pretty a wife, I 
think I should let King ♦••*•» 
send to Herrenhausen for a Master 
of the Ceremonies." 

The Church, which is close to the 
house, is Trans.-Norm. and Dec.; 
notice the ingenious manner in which 
the rebuilders of the S. aisle en- 
grafted Deo. capitals on the Norm, 
shafts, and divided one large arch 
into two. It has been restored in 
good taste, and contains some an- 
cient Dormer tombs removed horn 
Steeple Barton. 
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Westeott BarUm Church, 2 m.N.W., 
is Perp. (restored by Street^, with a 
good screen still retaining some of its 
original colouring ; but the chancel 
aicn is Trans.-Norm. 

Steeple Barton, 2 m. W., is a Dec. 
Church with ivy-clad Perp. square 
tower. The chancel areh is boarded up, 
and has on it the arms of the Stuarts, 
with the date 1686, and the text, 

" My son, feare thou the Lord and the King, 
And medle not with them that are given 
to change." 

There are still several Elizabethan 
monuments, to the families of Blun- 
del and Humfrey. The manor-house, 
a part of which still remains, was 
built by John Dormer, a merchant 
of the Staple, about 1524, and the 
arms of that fraternity were placed 
by him on the walls of the court. 

Barton Abbey (Hon. Mrs. Hall), 
occupies the site of a cell to Osney. 

1 m. N. is Steeple Aston. The 
Church (restored) is mainly E. E. with 
Perp. tower; it has a Dec. piscina, 
and open seats with rich panelling. 
A remarkable altar-cloth, 14th centy., 
is preserved here, richly embroidered 
with Scripture subjects. The E. 
window is almost hidden by a huge 
monument by Scheemaker, to Judge 
Page, 1741 (Savage's Judge Page— 
" Hard words and hanging, if your 
iudge be Page '*), and his wife. He 
lived at Mvldle Aaton. The house 
was pulled down by Sir 0. Cottrell. 
The grounds however remain as 
they were, and are picturesque, with 
fine old cedars ; the offices are turned 
into a farmhouse. In the church- 
yard a simple stone marks the grave 
of Thomas Mitchell, editor and 
translator of Aristophanes. 

1 m. E. is Heyford Warren, where 
the ch. has a lofty well-proportioned 
Perp. tower, and a fine monument 
of a priest under a Dec. arch. An 
Elizabethan manor-house, and a 
tithe-bam of the 14th centy., are 
worth notice. 
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14J m. Somerton (Stat.). A short 
distance E. the Wattlebank, or 
Avesditch, a British boundary, may 
be traced. The manor was once 
held by Odo of Bayeux, and after- 
wards by the Greys, who forfeited it 
as Yorkists after the battle of Bos- 
worth, when it was granted to 
Jasper, Duke of BedfoS. It was 
afterwards bestowed on William Fer- 
mor, clerk of the Oown, temp. 
Henry VIH., who built Tusmore 
(posty. The Church has a Trans.- 
Norm. chancel arch, Dec. chancel, 
nave and tower, and a Perp. chantry, 
containing tombs and brasses of the 
Fermors. Averyfinereredos (c.l380) 
representing the Last Supper, and a 
sculpture of the Crucifixion of the 
same date, the 15th-cent. rood screen, 
and the font, which is of singular 
shape, deserve notice. Archbishop 
Juxon was rector of this living, and 
his arms appear on the rood screen. 
There are some slight remains of the 
manor-house of the Fermors in the 
meadow behind tlie ch.* 

2 m. E. is FritweU, with a small 
ch.. Norm, and E. E. The Jacobean 
manor-house (Bev. S. Yorke) is a 
handsome building, and contains 
some fine wainscoted rooms. It was 
once the seat of Sir Baldwin Wake, 
who quarrelled with his brother 
about a lady of whom they were 
both enamoured, and immured him 
in a large lumber-room at the top 
of the house. This room still re- 
mains, and in it is what can only 
be described as a huge human 
dog-kennel, where the unfortunflte 
brother was chained as a lunatic till 
actual madness ensued. What pass- 
es for drops of his blood are shewn, 
and the house, of course, is said to 
be haunted by a frightful apparition. 

2 m. E. of Fritwell is BayanPs 

* Will Somers. the lester, lived first In the 
family of these Fermors : he afterwards had 
the courage to plead the cause of his former 
master with Henry VIII. (by whom he was 
oppressed), and curried his point with the king , 
who did Justice to Fermor. 
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Chreen, which was " one of the three 
places appointed by King Richard I. 
for the first authori^ tourna- 
ments which were held in England. 
The lion-hearted King retained to 
the last a predilection for his native 
county, and the number of cross-leg- 
ged effigies connected with the Ox- 
fordshire families prove the ardour 
with which tliey entered into his 
views." — Brewer, 

A short distance K. is Tusmorey a 
handsome modem mansion, built 
1770, on the site of an Elizabethan 
manor-house, belonging to the Fer- 
raors, an old Catholic ^mily. This 
had hiding-places for priests inge- 
niously hidden, and the great fish- 
pond is said to have been dug by a 
priest disguised as a labourer — a 
tsksk that employed him and his one 
trusted assistant 12 years. 

2 m. K. of Fritwell is SotUdem ch. 
with an early Norm, tower, the walls 
of which are of extraordinary thick- 
ness. The S. aisle has a Dec. cornice 
engraved by Bickman. ** 

1 m. N. of the stat. is North Aaton, 
where the fine Dec. and Perp. Church 
has been restored by l^oU, The 
alabaster altar tomb is probably 
that of John Anne (d. 1416) and 
Alicia his wife; the knight is in 
armour, and wears the collar of SS. 
The Annes are a YorksMre family, 
which has now assumed the name 
of Tasburgh. The tower is beauti- 
fully clothed with ivy, but the 
manor-house (W. M. F. Melliar, 
Esq.) stands so very close to it 
(within 3 ft.), as to interfere most 
materially with the view.* 

2 m. W. is the Dec. and Perp. ch. 
of DunsteWf almost hidden by its 
covering of ivy ; and 2 m. beyond it, 
Sand/ordf where the ch. hai a re- 
markable window, the tracery pre- 
senting a curious mixture of the 

• On the tower is a carious bearded figure, 
seated, with a shield bearing three leopards. 



Dec. and Perp. styles. In the ch.-yd. 
is the huge grave of Lord Deloraine 
of Lead well (a neighbouring hamlet}, 
so arranged with openings as to shew 
his coffin within ; it has been adop- 
ted for the burial-place of Captain 
Cox, who fell at Waterloo. Sand/ord 
Park is the residence of Dr, Guest, 
the archffiologist. Master of Caius Col' 
lege, Cambridge. 

16f m. Aynho (Stat.). 1 m. E. is 
Aynho Hall, in Northamptooshire 
(W. R. Cartwright, Esq.), which con- 
tains a good collection of pictures. 
(See Handb.for North Hants.) 

W. 2 m., on a hill, is Deddington, 
a decayed market town, with about 
2000 inhab. {Inn: Unicom;. The 
Church, originally Dec., was greatly 
injured by the fall of the tower in 
1634, and has been indifferently 
rebuilt with the old materials. There 
is still a good Dec. E. window, with 
sedilia and piscina of the same date. 
A recess in the S. wall contains a 
female figure of early date; and 
some small brasses remain, one of 
a civilian c. 1370 (Haines, 'Mon. 
Brasses *). Near the ch. is the Par- 
sonage, on the site of the old Pilgrim 
House; it has a tall square tower, 
with open balustrade at top. Be- 
neath the Plough Inn are the remains 
of a beautiful groined crypt. On the 
E. of the town are buried beneath 
green mounds the remains of the 
Castle, of unknown antiquity, where 
Piers Gaveston, the favourite of 
Edward II., who had surrendered 
to Aymer de Valence at Scarborough, 
on promise of his life, was seized by 
the earl of Warwick. Gaveston had 
greatly offended him years before by 
styling him, from his swarthy com- 
plexion, "the black dog;" and de- 
claring that he had made no promise, 
he said " the witch's son should feel 
the black dog's teeth," which he 
effected by hurrying him to Warwick, 
and there beheading him on his 
own authority. Sir Thomas Pope 
and Chief Justice Scroggs were both 
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natives of Deddington, and Charles 
I. slept at the parsonage the night 
after the battle of Cropredy. 

2 m. N. is Adderbury, the Ed- 
burgberig of Domesday, a town of 
1200 inhabitants. Both its Norm, 
castle and the house of the dukes of 
Buccleuch have utterly perished, but 
it has a fine Dec. ch. with lofty spire. 
The chancel was built by William 
of Wykeham, and the E. window 
contains his arms; the living still 
belongs to New College. The se- 
dilia and piscina are richly orna- 
mented, as are the canopies over the 
altar, which were formerly coloured. 
There is a good brass of a knight 
and a lady, date 1460.* The vestry 
has a beautiful oriel window, and a 
muniment room over it. The old 
Bectory-house and the original tithe- 
bam, remain close to the ch. A 
synod of bishops was held here in 
1219, which sentenced to crucifixion 
an impostor who assumed the name 
and pretended to the wounds of our 
Saviour. 

The profligate and witty Earl of 
Bochester lived at Adderbury green, 
and in the neighbouring chapel at 
Bodicote improvised and addressed 
to the clerk the lines — 

" Stemhold and Hopkins bad great qualms, 
When they translated David's Psalms, 

To make the heart full Rlad ; 
Bat had it been poor David's fate 
To hear thee sing and them translate. 

By Jove, 'twould have drove him mad." 

Pope's lines — 

" With no poetic ardour fired, 
1 press the bed where Wilmot lay,*'— 

were written in the Adderbury 
manor-house, when on a visit to the 
Duke of Argyll. 

3 m. W. is Bloxham, which has a 
very handsome Church, mainly Dec, 
but with some remains of a Norm. 

* The Luke family are buried here, one of 
whom is said to be satirized as the hero of 
BuUtir's Hudibras. In a farmhouse belong- 
ing to the Risley family is preserved the 
portrait of Charles II., given by the king to 
Sir Samuel Luke when he became a royalist. 



edifice, and some Perp. windows 
inserted. The Dec. tower and spire 
are very beautiful, as is also the W. 
doorway, which is rich in sculpture. 
The respective merits of the three 
celebrated spires in this neighbour* 
hood are thus discriminated in a 
popular rhyme :— 

'* Bloxham for length, 
Adderbury for strength. 
And King's Sutton for beauty." 

19 m. King's Sutton (Stat.). (See 
Handbook for North Hants.) 

22J m. Banbury (Stat.). Banbury 
(Inn : Bed Lion), a clean and well- 
built town on the Cherwell, contains, 
about 4000 inhab. and returns one 
M.P. "Banbury zeal, cakes, and 
ale," are an old proverb, and the 
town is still famous for its Cakes and 
ale, and the cheese made in its neigh- 
bourhood. It is in a flourishing state, 
less from its manufacture of plush 
and horse girths, which have given 
way to that of agricultural imple- 
ments on a large scale, than from its 
situation in the midst of one of the 
most fertile districts in England ; the 
Oxford and Birmingham canal has 
greatly contributed to its prosperity. 
There are several good old Houses, 
with barge boards and pargeting, 
and dates ranging from 1570 to 1648. 
The ch. was pulled down in 1793, 
needlessly, and with so much diffi- 
culty that gimpowder was obliged to 
be resorted to, and many fine monu- 
ments of the Copes were destroyed. 
The present edifice is an ugly struc- 
ture, in the Italian style, and its 
want of a spire, and the character 
the town then had for dirt, gave rise 
to the rhyme, how — 

•* Dirty Banbury's proud people 
Budlt a church without a steeple." 

The Castle, built by Alexander, 
bp. of Lincoln, in 1125, and held by 
his succes§K)rs till the reign of Ed- 
ward VI., is entirely destroyed. It 
was a garrison for the king during 
the Civil Wars, and stood two sieges, 
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— one of 13 weeks* duration, 1644, 

from Colonel Fiennee, when the brave 

garrison was relieved after having 

eaten all their horses but two; the 

other in 1646, after which it was 

pulled down by Parliament, and no 

trace now remains, save a fragment 

of wall and part of the moat. 

The ** goodly crosse ** of Banbury 

is well known from the nursery 

rhyme — 

** Ride a oock-hone to Banbury Cross, 
To see a fine lady get on a white liorse, 
Rincps on her Angers, and bells on her toes, 
And she shall have masic wherever she 
goes:" 

in allusion to the alleged habit of the 
**Old Woman of Banbury," known 
also as the "Witch of the White 
Horse." The cross was destroyed at 
the Reformation, but it has now a 
successor, by Gibbs of Oxford, which 
was erected by public subscription 
on occasion of the marriage of the 
Princess Royal in 1858 to the Crown 
Prince of Prussia. There were for- 
merly several other crosses here, as 
the High CroM, the Market Cross, the 
Bread Cross, the White Cross, and 
the Weeping Cross, the last so called 
because the bodies of the dead, taken 
for burial, were set down there ; the 
name, for the same reason, is borne 
by two other places, one near Staf- 
ford where the road turns off to 
Walsall, the other near Shrewsbury. 

** He that goes out with often loase. 
At length comes back by Weeping Crosse," 

is an ancient proverb. Florian 
(Trans, of Montaigne, bk. iii. ch. 5^ 
says, "Few men have wedded their 
sweet liearts, their paramours or 
mistresses but have come home by 
Weeping Cross, and ere long repen- 
ted of their bargain." Before 1622 
all these crosses had fallen into decay, 
which caused Bishop Corbet to 
write — 

*• The Crosses also, like old stumps of trees. 
Or stools for horsemen that- have feeble 

knees, 
Carry no heads above ground." 

The people of Banbury were no- 



ted for their Puritanic tendencies, of 
which our early dramatists and 
others make frequent mention. In 
Ben Jonson's * Bartholomew Fair/ 
" Zeal-of-the-land-busy," the Puritan 
suitor to Mrs. Purecraft, is a Ban- 
bury man; and Drunken Bamaby 
sings, 

" In my progress travelling northward, 
Taking my farewell o' the southward. 
To Banbury came I, profane one I 
Where I saw a puritane one. 
Hanging of his cat on Monday, 
For killing of a mouse on Sunday.*' 

Banbury was the scene of the 
rendezvous of the Levellers in May, 
1649, when they mustered about 
5000 men, under the command of one 
William Thomson, a fanatic men- 
tioned by Baxter, as disputing with 
him in Amersham Church. After a 
few days they marched southward, 
but were met by Cromwell, driven 
into Burford and obliged to surren- 
der (Rte. 25). 

A short distance from Banbury, 
on the Chipping-Norton road, is a 
supposed Eoman amphitheatre, but 
only known in the neighbourhood 
by the name of the Bear Garden. 

21 m. S.W. of Banbury is Brough- 
ton CasHe, the seat of Lord Saye and 
Sele, one of tlie most interesting 
houses in Oxfordshire, both as re- 
gards its architecture and its his- 
tory. Its situation is very low, and 
it is still surrouniled by a broad 
moat filled with water and defended 
by a gate-house. Its first appearance 
is that of a fine Elizabethan mansion, 
but a considerable portion dates 
from 1301 to 1307, inclusive of the 
hall, from which bays were thrown 
out in 1554, when Tudor windows 
were inserted instead of Gothic. 
The old battlements and lower part 
.of the gatehouse and stables, along 
the N. side of the moat, date from 
1406, when permission to crenellate 
was granted by Henry IV. William 
of Wykeham purchased the man- 
sion and estate of the De Brough- 
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tons, and bequeathed it in 1404 to 
his great-nephew Sir Thomas Wyke- 
ham, whose neiiess married William, 
Lord Saye and Sele, in the reign of 
Henry YI. The latest portion, in- 
dading the great dining and diaw- 
ing-roomS) dates 1599. 

The hall, which contains a num- 
ber of interesting portraits, among 
others that of Nathaniel Fiennes, 
the " Root - and - Branch " man, (d. 
1669,) opens into a state dining-room 
of tbe time of Elizabeth, with a 
curious internal porch added after 
the Restoration with the inscription, 
*^ Quod olim fuit memiuisse minime 
javat." This room contains a cu- 
rious old picture by Francesco di 
San Croce, portraits of Charles I. 
and Oliver Cromwell by Dobson^ and 
of Prince Maurice by MireveU ; also 
a picture of the embarkation of 
Charles II. at Schevening. The 
ceilings of this room, and of the 
state drawing-room which is over 
it, are exceedingly beautiful. The 
upper room contains a very fine 
picture of Lady Eardley, with her 
daughter, afterwards Lady Saye and 
Sele, by Gainsborough, Bevond the 
long gallery, with its' fine bay win- 
dows, is another drawing-room with 
a stone chimney-piece, having a 
sculpture of the Dance of the 
Dryads. 

The house is well deserving of 
careful study, much of it being 
almost in its original state; and 
great historic interest attaching to 
other portions. The secret staircase 
may be seen, by which access was 
gained to a chamber where the 
leaders of the Parliamentary party 
held meetings to organize a resist- 
ance to the arbitrary measures of 
Charles I. and his advisers, William 
Fiennes, Lord Say and Sele, the 
then owner, being, as Clarendon 
says, ** the oracle of the Puritans." 
"Ix)rd Say," says Anthony Wood, 
^*held meetings in his house at 
Broughton, where was a room and 
passage thereunto, which his scr- 
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vants were prohibited to come near ; 
and when tiiey were of a complete 
number, there would be great noises 
and talkings heard among them, to 
the admiration of those that lived in 
the house, yet could they never 
discern their lord's companions." 
Popular tradition says that the 
entrance of the secret passage by 
which they gained access to the 
castle was in **The Giant's Cave," 
in an enclosure called Bretch, be- 
yond the Broughton toll-gato. At 
the top of the house, among the 
oak timbers, is the '*01d Barrack 
Room,'* where some of the Parlia- 
mentary soldiers are said to have 
been quartered before the battle of 
Edgemll, and on the roof, which 
opens from this room, is a small 
house, known as the Officers' Bar- 
racks. A beautiful vaulted passage 
runs round the lower part of the 
building, and leads in one direction 
to the chapel, and in the other to 
the grand staircase. This, before 
the present staircases were made, 
must have been the only means of 
access to the principal apartments, 
while this end of the house having 
been the portion appropriated to the 
state apartments accounts for its 
richness of decoration. In the small 
dining-room is some old panelling 
of the earliest linen pattern. The 
chapel, which is small, but very 
lofty, and of Dec. architecture, has 
some old stained glass, an en- 
caustic pavement, a stone altar, 
and a piscina. '^The three dif- 
ferent periods of the castle may 
be thus defined; the 14th centy. 
of the De Broughtons, the 15tii of 
the Wykehams, and the 16th of the 
Fienneses." — * Dom. Arch.' vol. ii. 

Close to the picturesque gatehouse 
is the Church, a good Dec. building 
with tower and spire. It contains 
a fine stone chancel-screen, and an 
interesting series of tombs. Among 
them notice John de Brouo^hton, 
the founder of the castle ; a coloured 
figure of a knight in armour re- 
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clining beneath a canopy, for the 
second Lord Saye, killed at Bamet, 
1471, with part of his armour hang- 
ing above; and the great-nephew 
of William of Wykeham with his 
wife. 

1 m. W. is Tadmarton, with a 
small Dec. ch., which has a lofty 
tower, and a sanctus-bell turret. On 
Tadmarton heath are the remains of 
a circular camp, and near it is a 
spring of pure water, called the Holy 
WeU. 

SwcUfiiffey 1. m. W. of Tadmarton, 
has a fine ch., the exterior cliiefly 
Dec., but with Norm, nave and 
Perp. tower. There is a good open 
timber roof, and the chancel-screen 
retains much of its original painting 
and gilding. At a spot called 
Blackland, in this parish, numerous 
Boman remains haye been dis- 
covered ; and a camp with a double 
entrenchment, supposed to be British, 
bears the name of Madmarston. 

2 m. from Broughton and 3 m. 
N.W. of Banbury is Wroxton Abbey ^ 
the seat of Lt.-Oolonel North, once 
a priory of Augustinian monks ; 
but the remains are very slight. 
It passed, after the dissolution, into 
the hands of Sir Thomas Pope, the 
founder of Trinity College, Oxford, 
who gave it to his new foundation, 
of whom it was held by the Norths, 
Earls of Guilford. The present 
edifice was chiefly built in 1618, 
but the appearance is that of a fine 
Tudor manor-house. In spite of the 
abuse of Walpole, who says that 
** it is neither good nor agreeable,*' 
the interior is very interesting, and 
contains much beautiful carving, 
brought from Flanders, and many 
curious portraits. The Hall, a part 
of the earlier building, contains 
the portrait of Sir T. Pope, said to 
be by Holbein, and the hawking- 
gloves, purse, and bag of the Great 
Seal, belonging to the Lord Keeper 
Guilford, which are also seen repre- 



sented in his portrait. A drawing- 
room has an exquisite ceiling, and 
dark oak chimney-piece. In King 
James's room is a bed used by 
Charles I., and some other cUrious 
furniture of that period ; and the 
Tapestry room contains a bed which, 
belonged to Mary Queen of Scots, 
and a Qnilt beautifully worked by 
her. The chapel has a window 
with stained glass by Van Linge, 
and much oak carving, comprising a 
sacramental chest, with a statue of 
David upon it. In the gallery is the 
'* North Chest," given by George III. , 
full of plate, to his prime minister 
Lord North. Among the most valu- 
able pictures are, Sir W. Pope, 1st 
Earl of Downe, in the robes of the 
Bath; a picture of Prince Henry 
about to kill a stag, which is held 
by Lord Harrington ; Sir Owen Hop- 
ton, 1590; Vandyke, by himself; 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, Zucchero ; 
Erasmus, Holbein ; and severed good 
portraits by Jansen. James I., 
Charles I. and his two sons, and 
George IV. when Prince of Wales, 
have been visitors here. 

** Except one scene, which is in- 
deed noble (says Walpole), I can- 
not much commend the without- 
doors. This scene consists of a 
beautiful lake, shut in entirely with 
wood; the head falls into a fine 
cascade, and that into a serpentine 
river, over which is a little Gothic 
seat, like a round temple, lifted up 
on a shaggy mount." 

The Dec. ch. contains the monu- 
ments of the 1st Earl of Downe, and 
Lady Anne his wife, who reicline 
under a canopy supported by black 
marble pillars; of Lord Keeper 
Guilford (who died here, 1685) and 
his lady; of Francis, Earl of Guil- 
ford, and his three wives ; and of 
Lord North, the prime minister. 
Here also is buried Thomas Coutts, 
the millionnaire. 

2 m. W. of Wroxton is Alkerton 
Church, Trans.-Norm. and E.E, The 

/ 
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£.E. tower has the coruice of the 
panipet sculptured with animals and 
figures with musical instruments. 
Thomas Lydiat, the mathematician 
aud chronologer, was a native, and 
held the living. He d. 1646, after 
a life of great sufiEerIng, and is 
buried in the church, part of which 
he rebuilt. 

Halfway between Banbury and 
Wroxton a road of 1 m. rt. leads 
to the remains of Hanwell Castley 
which eonsist of a fine quadrangular 
brick tower with stone quoins. 
This, called by Leland "the pleasant 
and gallant house of Hanwell/' was 
built by Anthony Cope, cofferer to 
Henry VII. (d. 1513). Here was 
the residence of Sir Anthony Cope, 
one of the early Puritan leaders, 
who was committed to the Tower 
by Elizabeth, but afterwards rose 
high in royal favour, and twice 
received James I. and his queen on 
a visit at Hanwell. He died in 
1614, and is buried in the ch. close 
by. (The Cope family are now re- 
presented by the Earls of Aboyne 
and Delawarr.) 

The fine E.E. and Dec. ch. has 
Bome curious capitals in the nave, 
representing grotesque figures play- 
ing upon musical instruments, and 
at the end of the N. aisle, where 
formerly was an altar, are some 
statues of saints under Gothic cano- 
pies. 

1 m. N.W. is the ch. of Horley, 
Dec, but with a beautiful E. E. 
piscina; and 2 m. further that of 
Homton, Trans.-Norm. and E. E. 

3 m. N. of Banbury, and very near 
the line on 1., is the village of 
BmrUm Magna, remarkable for its 
desecrated ch. " The nave is used 
as a dwelling-house, and the chancel, 
which is converted into a school- 
room [Gill's free-school] is all that 
remains of the original ch. at all 
perfect. ' It is Early Dec, and re- 
tains the original roof. The E. win- 



dow is of two lights with good 
tracery, though much mutilated. 
The piscina and locker remain in 
their original positions, and there is 
a beautiful Dec. window in the 
N. wall."—/. M, D, in • Eccl. and 
Arch. Top. of Oxfordshire.' 

26} m. Cropredy (Stat.). The 
Church is a fine edifice, Dec, but with 
Perp. N. aisle ; the tracery in the win- 
dows is very good. There remains a 
double piscina, and some Dec. screen- 
work, cut down and serving as a 
railing (figured in Gloss, of Arch,). 
The battle of Cropredy bridge, 
where Charles I. defeated Waller 
(June 29, 1644), was fought not far 
from the ch., and many of the dead 
were buried in the ch.-yd. "Both 
parties in this fight demeaned them- 
selves with great courage. Colonel 
Middleton had a particular encounter 
with the Lord Wilmot [father of the 
well-known Bochesterj, whom ho 
took prisoner; but he was rescued, 
by the soldiers who had him in 
custody being wounded. Middleton 
routed the enemy, and pursued them 
near a mile, but a strong party 
wheeling about forced him to retreat 
with some loss. In the skirmish he 
was dismounted among the king's 
forces, who, taking him to be one 
of their commanders, mounted him 
again, wishing him to make haste to 
kill a Roundhead, by which means he 
escaped." — Whitelock's Memorials, 
After the battle Waller drew up his 
whole army, on the high grounds 
which are between Cropr^y and 
Hanwell, opposite to the king's 
quarters about a mile ; the river of 
Cherwell and some low grounds 
being between both armies, which 
had a full view of each other." 
Clarendon. — Sir Edward Walker 
was sent to him by the king *^ with a 
gracious message,' but he refused to 
receive it. The armies faced each 
other for two days, and then drew 
off in different directions without 
any further engagement. 
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partially coherent ferruginous mass, 
full of quartzose pebbles, drifted from 
the far-off Silurian hills near Broms- 
grove; fragments of shelly oolite 
from the country a little to the N. ; 
pieces of septaria, such as lie in the 
subjacent clay; and chips of chalk 
and flint from some other situation. 
It is not necessary to suppose that 
all these materials were brought 
by one agitation of water to their 
resting-place at Yarnton. On the 
contrary, it seems more probable 
that here, in the broad valley, the 
wide gravel-bed has been collected 
by secondary actions of water sweep- 
ing down from higher situations the 
fragments which had been scattered 
by previous currents of the ocean. 
Here were found in great abundance 
bones, teeth, and tusks of several 
quadrupeds : viz., boar, goat, ox, 
horse, and elephant As in many- 
other cases known to geologists, 
teeth and tusks are the most abun- 
dant remains of the elephant. They 
are so numerous, and appear so per- 
fect while in the ground, as to assure 
us of ther existence, at no very remote 
period, of whole herds of these 
animals."— Pro/. PhiUipa in the • Ox- 
ford Essays,' 1855. 



ROUTE 25. 

OXFORD TO WITNEY AND BURFORD. 

Witney Branch, G. W. R., and 
Road. 20 ui. 

Leaving Oxford by the Worcester 
and Wolverhampton line, we reach 
at 

3^ m. Yarnton Junction Stat.^ 
where the Witney branch turns oflf, 1. 

Yarnton ch. is mainly E. E., bnt 
with a very late tower (1611 >, built 
by Sir Tliomas Spencer, who also 
erected a chapel at the E. end, which 
contains the monuments of his 
fiunily. There is some good old 
glass collected from various sources, 
and presented by Alderman Fletcher 
of Oxford, along with some sculp- 
tures in alabaster from the life of 
our Lord. The donor (d. 1826) is 
buried under an altar tomb, with a 
brass (copied from one in St. PeterV 
in the-East, Oxford), wliich is one 
of the earliest instances of the revi- 
val of the art In the churchyard is 
a mutilated E. E. cross, with figures 
of saints, much resembling that of 
Eynsham, on which abbey this ch. 
was formerly a dependency. Simi- 
lar crosses formerly existed in all 
the villages dependent on the abbey 
of Eynsham, at which the abbot and 
monks performed solemn services on 
especial occasions. Close to the ch. 
is a most picturesque old manor- 
house. 

•*At Yarnton the gravel-bed has 
been opened very extensively to 
* ballast' the neighbouring railway, 
and has been found richer than is 
usual in mammalian remains. At 
the bottom of the excavation, 16 or 
18 ft. deep, is the ordinary bed of 
Oxford clay. On this restd a moist. 



1 J m. S.W. is Cassington^ whose ch. 
was built (1159) by Geoffrey de 
Clinton, Chamberlain to Henry II. 
Part of his orio^inal foundation re- 
mains in the Norm, arch beneath 
the tower. This ch. has a fine Dec. 
spire, a chancel of the 12th centy., 
and contains a brass with cross 
fleur^ for Roger Cheyne (d. 1414), 
and a ** shroud and skeleton " brass 
for Thomas Nele, Hebrew Professor 
at Oxford (d. 1590). The people of 
this place were foimerly buried at 
Cumnor. "They crossed the river 
with their dead at Sommerford mead, 
where the plank stones are still to 
be 8fc*en by which they passed, and 
came up the hill singing psalms, 
whence * Songers' Lane.' " 

7 m. Eynsham (Stat). The large 
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ch. is Dec. and Perp., and opposite to 
it is a Dec. cross. The font is Perp. 
and much ornamented. An impor- 
tant Benedictine abbey was founded 
here in the time of Ethelred II., 
but the last remnant, an elegant 
Dec. doorway, was removed in 1843, 
though the foimdations may still be 
traced in a meadow W. of the ch. 
A brother of Edmund of Abingdon 
was a member of this monastery, 
and their father became one also 
towards the close of his life. The 
last abbot was Anthony Kitchen, 
who was made Bp. of IlLandaff. 

Yenetia Stanley, afterwards the 
wife of Sir Kenelm Digby, was 
brought up privately (left to a 
tenant's care) at Eynsham Abbey, 
" but private as that place was, her 
beauty could not lie hid. She had 
a most lovely, sweet-tum*d face (a 
short ovall), delicate dark brown 
hair, dark browne eie-browes, above 
which much sweetnesse, as also in 
the opening of her eie-lids, the 
colour of her cheekes just that of 
the damask rose, neither too hot, 
nor too pale." — Aubrey, 

9 m. South Leigh (Stat.). The 
small ch. is mostly Perp., but there is 
a Norm, doorway to the chancel with 
some singular ornaments. The ch. 
is a dependency of Stanton Bat- 
court, the vicar of which, John 
Gambold, was a friend of John 
Wesley, and allowed him to preach 
his first sermon here. " The Wes- 
leyans of the present day make fre- 
quent visits to the spot which was 
tile first scene of his multifarious 
labours." — Arch, Guide, Or ford, 

llf m. WUney (Stat.). The line 
at present ends here, but will even- 
tually be continued, to join the E. 
Gloucester Rly. 

Witney is a market-town on the 
Windrush. Pop. 2900. The name 
signifies " Parliament Isle," from the 
Saxon Witan-eye, "Island of the 
wiae men," or " of the Parliament." 
There is an old proverb which says 



that " Witney is celebrated for 4 B.'s, 
— ^beauty, bread, beer, and blan- 
kets;" the last of these has long 
been a scarce of profit to the inhabi- 
tants, but the introduction of ma- 
chinery for blanket-making in other 
places has considerably decreased 
the prosperity of the town. 

The Churdi of 8t. Mary, conspicu- 
ous through its spire from all the 
country round, is a handsome cruci- 
form structure, with a very beautiful 
central tower and lofty spire, large 
transepts, and small chancel. The 
tower, spire, and chancel are E. E., 
and the N. transept Dec. with a fine 
window of 7 lights; the clerestory 
and W. door are Perp. The whole 
has been restored by Street On the 
Brcus of K. Wenmim (d. 1500) and 
his two wives is the inscription : — 

" Man in what state that ever thow be 
'llmor mortis shuld ti-uble the 
For when thow leest wenyst 
Yeniet te 
Mora Buperare 
And 80 thy grave grevys 
Ergo MorUs memorare." 

The old building, called the Cot- 
lege, is said to have been built for 
the use of the Oxford students during 
the plague which once prevailed 
there. It belongs to Corpus Christi 
College. 

Witney and its neighbourhood are 
thus described in uncomplimentary 
popular rhymes : — 

*« Hayley, Crawley, Curbrldge, and Coggs, 
Witney spinners, and Dncklingtoii dc^, 
Flnstock upun the hill, Fawler down derry. 
Beggarly Kamsdon, and lousy Charlbury, 
Woodstock for bacon, Bladon for beef, 
Handborough for a scnrvy knave, and Combe 
for a thief." 

[A da/s drive of about 20 miles 
will allow the tourist to visit many 
interesting places in the vicinity of 
Witney. 

Commencing with Coggs, 1 m. E., 
here is a remarkable Church, with a 
Dec. tower placed obliquely across the 
N.W. angle, a singular arrangement, 
of which the reason is not known. 
The Dec. chancel is so unusually 
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large for the rest of the ch., that it 
is supposed to have been built for a 
large choir. On the K. side is a 
beautiful chantry, with a cornice 
composed of anunals and grotesque 
figures. It is separated from tlie 
chancel bv an arcade, under the E. 
arch of wnich is a rich 14th centy. 
tomb, with a female figure, supposed 
to be one of the Greys of Rotherfield, 
to whom the manor belonged temp. 
Edw. III. A farmhouse near the ch., 
believed to be a portion of the manor- 
house, has two fine E. E. windows. 

i m. W. is DucJdingtont a fine 
E. E. ch., with Perp. E. window, 
and a remarkable altarpiece carved 
in oak, of Italian workmanship. 
The N. aisle is Dec., with flam- 
boyant tracery. Ydford and Coke- 
thorpe, adjoining, are both small 
Perp. ch. ; the first has a good rood- 
screen, and the second a Norm. font. 
Cokethorpe Park (W. Strickland, 
Esq.) contains the picture of the 
family of Sir Thomas More, supposed 
to be by Holbein, and long in the 

g)ssession of the Lenthalls, first at 
esilsleigh, and afterwards at Bur- 
^rd. The scene is a large room, 
with musical instruments, books, 
and flowers on a table in the comer, 
and on the wall the family dock. 
On the 1. is seated Sir John More in 
his robes as one of the justices of the 
King's Bench, and by him Sir 
Thomas in his Chancellor's robes 
and collar of SS., with a rose pen- 
dent before. Behind them is Anne 
Crisaker, who was married at 15 to 
John More, Sir Thomas's son. On 
the other side of Sir Thomas is John 
More, ''who was little better than 
an idiot,*' which indeed he looks. In 
front are the three daughters — Ceci- 
lia Heron, sitting with a clasped 
book in her hsjid ; Margaret Boper, 
4 with an open book in her lap ; and 
behind them Elizabeth Dancey, 
standing. On the rt. 4 other figures 
are added in the costume of James I., 
which represent the descendants of 



Anne Crisaker, and it would seem 
(from the arms) that the jjortrait 
hanging in their biickground repre- 
sents her in her old age. The hands 
of Sir Thomas, described by Eras- 
mus as so clumsy and rustic, are 
concealed in this as in all the family 
pieces which Holbein painted for 
him. This picture much resembles 
that in the possession of Mr. Winn of 
Nostall in Yorkshire, which formerly 
belonged to Mrs. Boper, and which 
is an undoubted Holbein. 

Among other pictures here is a 
beautiful portrait, painted by herself, 
of Angelica Kaumnann, struggling 
between the blandishments of music 
and painting. 

2 m. S. of Yelford is the hamlet 
of Shifford, where King Alfred held 
one of the first EngUsh parliaments. 
In a manuscript in the Cottonian 
Library it is thus described: — 
** There sate at Shifford many thanes, 
many bishops, and many learned 
men, wise earls and awful knights ; 
there was Earl Elfrick, very learned 
in the law; and Alfred, England's 
herdsman, England's darling; he 
was king of England; he tought 
them that could hear him how they 
should live." 

3 m- S.W. of Yelford is the small 
town of Bamyton-inAhe-Bush. (Pop. 
1700. Inn : Talbot.) 

The handsome cruciform Church 
of St. MgLry (restored by Christian) is 
surmounted by a tall spire, at tiie 
comers of which angels mounted 
on columns take the place of pin- 
nacles. ^'The great antiquitv of 
this church is clearly attested by 
considerable portions of Norm, archi- 
tecture observable in various parts 
of the structure. These remains are, 
however, so intermingled with sKihi- 
tecture of subsequent ages, that in 
this building alone we have exaniples 
of almost every period, from the Con- 
quest to the reign of Geo. III." — 
SkeUcn. Observe the Trans.-Norm. 
tower arches, the Dec. W. doorway, 
the Perp. Easter sepulchre, and a 
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Dec. reredos of niches filled "with 
our Saviour and the 12 Apostles, in 
the N. transept. 

Aymer de Valence, earl of Pem- 
broke, best known by his beautiful 
tomb in Westminster Abbey, was 
the builder of Bampton Castle (1315). 
The remains stand near the ch., and 
have been formed into two pic- 
turesque farm-houses, called Ham 
Court and Castle Farm. The most 
perfect part is an upper room, with a 
fine groined roof, reached by a spiral 
staircase, and part of a battlemented 
wall. Antony Wood describes the 
castle in the time 'of the Common- 
wealth as ^^ a quadrangular building, 
moated round, with towers at each 
comer, and a gatehouse of tower-like 
character on the 8. and E. sides.'' 
This gatehouse is still tolerably per- 
fect. 

Philips the poet, author of * The 
Splendid Shilling ' and * Cyder,' was 
bom at Bampton. Dr. Johnson said 
of him, that "he bore narrowness 
of fortune without discontent, and 
tedious and painful maladies without 
j impatience : beloved by aU who 
I knew him, but not ambitious to be 
known." 

At Clanfield, 2 m. S.W. from 
Bampton, is a fine E. E. and Dec. 
ch.; the old oak door, on the S. 
Bide, with its original iron-work, is 
worth notice. 

2 m. S. is Badcotf a small hamlet ,* 
its Bridge crosses the Thames into 
Berks (Kte. 5). Here De Vere, Earl 
of Oxford, the minister of Richard II., 
was defeated and put to flight by 
the partisans of the Duke of Glou- 
cester (Dec. 20, 1387). The bridge 
is a rude structure of 3 pointed 
arches, of uncertain date. 2 m. W. 
is Kdmscot, with a small craciform 
£. E. ch., and an Elizabethan manor- 
house. 

Returning towards Witney, we 
reach, at 2 m. from Clanfield, Black 
Bourton. The Church, Trans.-Norm. 
and E. E., has aPeip. stone pulpit. It 



also contains the tomb of Sir Arthur 
Hopton, ambassador of Charles I. in 
Spain (d. 1649). In the Hungerford 
chapel are several monuments of that 
great family, once owners of the 
manor, and the efiSgy of Eleanor 
Hungerford, 1592. Here, in the 
house of Mr. Elers, her grandfather, 
was bora, Jan. 1, 1767, Maria Edge- 
worth, the genial novelist. SLe spent 
here her earliest years. Within a very 
short distance W. are the 4 cliurches 
of Langford, E. E. and Perp., with 
Norm, tower — ^notice the remark- 
able flying buttresses on the N. side, 
and the sculptures of the Crucifixion 
on the S. porch ; Broadwell, cruci- 
form, Trans.-Norm. to Perp., with a 
spire almost as fine as that of Bamp- 
ton ; Aheacottt with good Perp. tower, 
and E.E. font ; BndKencote, late E.E., 
but with a Noim. 8. door, the tym- 
panum of which has a sculpture of a 
centaur shooting an arrow down the 
throat of a monster. 2 m. N.E. from 
Black Bourton is Norton Brize, 
where the small E. E. ch. contains a 
monumental efSgy of John Dau- 
byngne (1340): 'the head and feet 
are shown as if from under the stone 
slab, on which the helmet and shield 
are carved." (* Eccl. and Arch. Top. 
Oxfordshire.') Hence to Witney is 
4m.] ^ 

3 m. N.W. of Witney is Minster 

LoveUy so named from a Norman 

family, by which it was held at least 

as early as 1107, and down to the 

year 1487, when Francis, Viscount 

Lovell, its owner, disappeared. He 

was the son of John, Lord Lovell, a 

Lancastrian, but became especially 

odious to that party by taking office 

under Richard III. ; hence he is 

mentioned with peculiar scorn in the 

rhyme for which William CoUing- 

bourne, once sheriff of Wiltshire, was 

hanged : — 

" Tbe Cat. the Bat, and lAnell that dog. 
Rule all England under the Hog.*' 

"The Hog is Richard himself, 
alluding to the white boar which he 

N 2 
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employed as one of the supporters of 
the royal arms ; the Cat is Catesby, 
a lawyer, and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who was very naturally 
odious, as the fines and forfeitures 
were levied by him; the Rat is either 
Bichard or Robert Batcliffe, both 
thoroughgoing Yorkists ; and Lovell 
iu named *■ that dog ' as a deserter of 
the Red Rose." He was attainted 
on the accession of Henry VII., but 
escaped to Flanders; in 1487 he 
returned, and he fought in the cause 
of Lambert Simnel at the battle of 
Stoka His fate has never been 
clearly ascertained : some writers 
say he was slain, others that he 
endeavoured to escape, and was seen 
in the act of trying to swim his 
horse across the Trent. A tradition 
held by the inhabitants of Minster 
Lovell, tells us that he contrived to 
escape and secrete hitnself here, 
where he was sustained in a vault 
by the devotion of a female servant. 
This servant suddenly died without 
revealing the secret, and her lord was 
starved to death, together with the 
dog which was the associate of his 
captivity. "On the 6th of May, 
1728, the present Duke of Rutland 
related in my hearing, that about 20 
years then before, viz., in 1708, upon 
occasion of new laying a chimney at 
Minster Lovell, there was discovered 
a large vault under ground, in which 
was the entire skeleton of a man as 
having been sitting at a table, which 
was before him, with a book, paper, 
pen, &c. In another part of the 
room lay a cap, all much mouldered 
and decayed, which the family and 
others judged to be the Lord Lovell, 
whose exit has hitherto been so 
uncertain.'' Such is a memorandum, 
dated Aug. 7, 1737, made by William 
Cowper, Clerk of Parliament, the 
kinsman of the poet. The priory, 
founded by Maud Lovell in the 
reign of John, was a cell to the 
Norman abbey of Ivry, and was, 
like other alien priories, dissolved by 
Henry V. Shortly after (c. 1430) 



William, Lord Lovell (grandfather 
of the viscount), built the present 
Church and Manor-tumse. The lat- 
ter, which is remarkable as being a 
purely domestic building, without a 
trace of the military aspect, is in so 
ruinous a state that, though the 
remains are considerable, it is not 
easy to determine the original desti- 
nation of the several rooms. "Mainly 
for convenience of farming purposes, 
a road has been cut through the 
middle, and the stones scattered and 
used for repairing walls." — J. P. 

The Ckurchj dedicated to St. Ken- 
elm, is a very fine specimen of Perp. 
architecture, and its situation in a 
grove beside the Windrush (here 
crossed by a small 15th-cent. bridge) 
is most picturesque. "Its ground 
plan is very remarkable, the central 
tower being considerably smaller 
than the space left at the intersec- 
tion of the cross, and the chancel 
narrower than the nave. The tower 
is mainly supported on four detached 
piers, with the angles chamfered off, 
so as to allow to the congregation, 
as much ai possible, a view of the 
high altar. The arrangement re- 
solves it»elf into four large hagio- 
scopes or squints, and the appearance 
of the interior is singularly elegant." 
— J. H, P. The tomb of the founder, 
which stands in the N. transept, is 
much mutilated. 

Minster Lovell is usually said to 
be the scene of Clara Reeve's story 
of the * Old English Baron ;' and an 
incident similar to that related in 
the novel did occur in the case of a 
Chetwyod, great-grandson of the last 
of the Lovells. It was also the scene 
of one of Feargus O'Connor's at- 
tempts to carry out his land scheme. 
Some rows* of detached cottages, of 
uninviting aspect, were erected on 
an estate of nearly 300 acres, but the 
project was an entire failure. 

17 m. from Oxford, and 5 from 
Witney, is AsthaM, with a small 
E. E. and Dec. ch.; the N. porch has 
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a very elegant gable cross, figured 
in the * Glossary of Architecture.' 
A sepulchral slab, of early date, 
has on it a female figure, said to 
be that of Alice Corbett, one of 
the mistresses of Henry I. ''In 
the churchyard is an ancient altar 
tomb, with quatrefoils and shields ; 
it is not conmion to meet so good an 
ancient tomb out of doors." — Bick- 
man. AsthaU House, a manor of the 
Fettyplaces, and afterwards the resi- 
dence of Sir W. Jones, Justice of the 
King's Bench, temp. Car. I., is now 
a fannhouse. 

1 m. K. is SunnbrooJc, which be- 
longed to the Fettyplaces. Rick- 
man's description of the little ch. 
may be quoted : " The ch. of St Mary 
has a curious small tower, open, with 
an arch to the W., and having a 
window and door in the W. wall of 
the ch. under this arch. There are 
some Norm, piers and pointed arches, 
and some curious windows of later 
date : the E. window is Perp., a good 
one of 5 hghts [with painted glass]. 
There are some remains of a rood- 
loft and good wood screens. In 
this ch. are many monumental 
figures lying on shelves covering one 
Bide of the chancel ; they seem to be 
Bubsequeut to the year 1600." In 
the chancel are two ponderous mo- 
numents, in each of which three 
Fettyplaces "lie on shelves,'* as 
Bicfflnan expresses it. The figures 
are all in armour, and the dates 
range from 1504 to 1672. There are 
also Brasses of the Fettyplaces, one 
dated 1510, and one for John Gros- 
ton, esq., and his three wives (1470). 
Bp. Curwen of Oxford is buried in 
tlie ch. He gained the favour of 
Henry VIII. by preaching in favour 
of his divorce, and was made dean of 
Hereford in 1541. In 1555 he was 
appointed abp. of Dublin, and chan- 
cellor of Irekmd. Becoming infirm, 
he resigned his offices in 1567, and 
was translated to Oxford, but he 
died the year after. 



3 m. beyond Asthall is Burford 
(Inns: Bird in the Hand, Bird's 
Nest), a town once famous for its 
saddlery. It is mentioned by Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury as the place 
where a synod was held in 705, 
when Aldhelm the abbot, a kinsman 
of King Ina of Wessex, was commis- 
sioned to write a book on the Roman 
observance of Easter, — a noble and 
royal author unknown to Walpole. 
Here, also, in 752, " Guthred of the 
West Saxons, then tributary to the 
Mercians, not being able to endure 
any longer the cruelty and base 
exaction's of King Ethelbald, met 
him in the open field with an army, 
and beat him, taking his standard, 
which was a portraiture of a golden 
dragon." — Camden. The field of 
battle is still called Battle Edge, and 
the people of Burford used annually 
to parade the streets with an artifi- 
cial dragon on Midsummer-eve in 
memory of the event. The town was 
given to the Glares at the Conquest, 
and was afterwards possessed by 
Hugh Despencer, whose descendants 
held it until it passed to the Crown 
on the attainder of his grand- 
nephew, the Earl of Gloucester, in 
1400. It is irregularly built, but 
contains many ancient domestic edi- 
fices, the doors of which, though 
plain, are of very good composition, 
and there are also some fine wood 
gables with panelling and hanging 
tracery. The bridge over the Wind- 
rush is old and inconvenient. 

So close to the river as frequently 
to suffer from the floods in fonner 
days is the large Church, dedicated to 
St. John the BaptLst. It has a 
Norm, central tower and various por- 
tions of Norm, and E-. E. work adja- 
cent, but the largest part of the ch. 
is Perp., of various dates, and evi- 
dently partial rebuilding, a fine 
Norm, door being preserved at the 
W. end. There are several largo 
chapels, and a remarkably rich S. 
porch. Late Perp., with very beau- 
tiful fan-tracery, groining, and excel- 
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lent details. The spire appears 
ooDsiderably out of the perpendi- 
cular. 

There are several fine monuments 
—the principal is to Sir Lawrence 
Tanfelde, Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, 1625, whose only daughter 
married Lord Falkland. In the N. 
aisle is the monument of Edmond 
Harman, his wife, 9 sons, and 7 
daughters, 1569. The S.E. aisle is 
called Bartholomew's, and the S.W. 
Silvestre's, from the tombs of those 
families. In the S. transept is a 
tomb of Purbeck marble, the inscrip- 
tion for which is to be found on the 
exterior of a neighbouring window : 
— ^' Orate pro animabus patris et 
matris Jobannis Leggare de Borford, 
per quem ista fenestra decoratur." 
The parvise over the S. porch is 
used as a muniment-room, and con- 
tains some ancient records. There 
are several piscinas and the remains 
of minor altars with the squints. 
The vestry, which has a fine groined 
ceiling and was formerly a chapel, 
has the altar-stone still remaining. 
In the so-called Burghers' aisle, the 
place formerly occupied by an altar 
is perceptible, and there is a provi- 
sion in the will of John Spicer (d. 
1437) ordering that lights should 
always be kept burning there. His 
brass remains, in an imperfect state, 
and furnishes a very early example 
of the use of English for the inscrip- 
tion. From it we learn that he also 
repaired the "rood-soler/' and set 
up a gable window. He and his 
wife are represented as kneeling to 
the Virgin, and they hold scrolls 
thus inscribed ," 

•• Mary moder mayde cler, haue m'cy on me 

Jofi Spicer." 
'* And on me Alys his wyff. lady for thi Joyes 

ftrve." 

*'In the nave is a stone chapel 
used as a seat, and another of wood, 
both good compositions. There is 
an ancient wooden pulpit, and some 
other good woodwork ; there are also 
some small portions of very good 



ancient stained glass. The roof of 
the nave has been remarkably rich 
woodwork, but is now much muti- 
lated and altered. The upper part 
of the Korm. tower has inside some 
arches forming a gallery round it. 
The spire is of Perp. date. There 
is a fine circular Dec. font, with 
niches and statues, and lined with 
lead ; under part of the ch. is a crypt, 
used as a bone-house. The plan of 
this ch. is very irregular, but it has 
so many singiUarities and beautiful 
portions that it deserves minute 
examination." — Bickman, It has 
been restored by Street. 

In May, 1649, the Levellers, after 
holding Banbury for some days, 
marched southward, endeavouring to 
reach Oxford by passing over New 
Bridge. Here they were met, and 
driven back into Burford, where 
they defended themselves for a while 
against Cromwell, but were almost 
aJl either kiUed or taken. Many of 
the latter were confined in the ch., a 
memorial of which may probably be 
seen in the words " Anthonye Sedley, 
1649, prisner," rudely carved on the 
font. 

The inhabitants of Burford had 
formerly the right of himting for 
one day in the year in the royal 
forest of Wychwood, and till quite 
lately ^^the churchwardens, accom- 
panied by many of the inhabitants, 
used to go in a kind of procession to 
Cape's Lodge plain, within the bor- 
ders of the forest, where they chose 
a lord and lady^ who were generally 
a boy and girl of Burford. These 
titular personagesformally demanded 
of one or more of the keepers of the 
forest (who always attended for the 
purpose) a brace of the best bucks 
and a fawn, ' without fee or reward, 
with their horns and hoofs,* for the 
use of the town of Burford, to be 
delivered on due notice. About the 
first week in August the bucks were 
sent for, and a venison feast was 
provided in the town-hall for some 
hundreds of persons." — Brewer, The 
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bucks are still claimed and consumed 
at a public dinner. 

To *«take a Burford bait *• is a 
proverbial expression for making a 
greedy meal. 

Dr. Hejlin, and Beechey the 
painter, were natives of Burford, 
and Lord Bochester and Lord Liver- 
pool were educated in its grammar 
school. A short distance S. W. of 
the town are St. Kitt's quarries, 
which yield a valuable building- 
stone. It was employed by Wren in 
his repairs of Westminster Abbey. 

The Priory (Miss Youde) was 
granted to the Harmans at the 
dissolution, and at the time of the 
Civil War was the property of Lord 
Falkland. Being seized by the 
Long Parliament, it was by them 
granted to their Speaker, William 
Lenthall, and he died here, 'probably 
in the latter part of the year 1662. 
His will has been published by 
Mr. J. G. Nichols, who thinks that 
he "has probably received hard 
measure &om historical writers. 
Two things seem established by his 
will : the one, that the constant as- 
sertion that he left a prodigious for- 
tune was in all probability untrue ; 
the other, that he was a man of an 
affectionate nature, and full of kindly, 
fEunily feeling." He is also seen to 
have been grateful to persons who 
were willing to assist him in his 
"great and sore troubles'* at the 
Restoration, naming particularly Col. 
W. Legg and the Earl of Norwich. 
The former, he says, did not perform 
certain conditions for which he had 
bound himself to pay him 200Z., half 
of which he had received, but as he, 
at the time of making his will (July 
28, 1662), •* conceived himself free 
from the dangers which his promise 
was to discharge," Legg was to have 
the remainder. The Priory is a 
very picturesque building, but is 
now little better than a ruin. *• The 
front is good, and a chapel (built by 
the Speaker), connected by 3 arches 
which, let the garden appear through. 



has a pretty effect." The famous 
Holbein of Sir Thomas More and his 
family, now at Cokethorpe (ante), was 
formerly here. After the Restoration 
the Speaker is said to have made 
his peace with the Government by 
sending his Vandykes to Lord Cla- 
rendon at Combury, but the above 
extract from his will shows that he 
did not trust to this alone. 

1 m. E. of Burford is Widford, the 
ch. of which is worth notice. " It 
has a small bell-niche, and a nave 
and chancel ; the W. door and font 
are Norm., the nave and chancel 
mostly Dec, the side windows of one 
light, and E. window with 3 lights. 
Part of the nave, at the W. end, is 
of later date ; the pulpit is ancient, 
with good wood panelling.'* — Bick- 
man. Fuibrooh. 2 m. N., has a Dec. 
ch. with Perp. tower. In the ch.-yard. 
is a Perp. altar-tomb, and a very 
fine yew-tree. 



ROUTE 26. 

OXFORD TO CHIPPING NORTON. 

Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhamp* 
ton Line, G. W. R. 25J m. 

Passing Yamton Junction (Rte. 
25) we arrive at (Tf m.) Handborough 
Junction Stai. The line on E. forms 
a jimction with the London and 
N. W. R. near Islip. The fine Perp. 
Church has a good spire, pulpit, and 
part of a roodloft of the 15th centy., 
which retains some of its original 
gilding and colouring, and is en- 
riched with carved foliage. The 
inner doorway is Norm., and has a 
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sculpture of St. Peter, with a key in 
his nand, seated between a lion and 
a lamb. There is a brass to the 
memory of Alexander Belsyre, first 
President of 6t John's College (de- 
prived by Elizabeth in 1559, died 
1567) with a Latin inscription, ac- 
companied by its translation : 

" That thou art now, the same was I; 
And thou likewise shall suer dye ; 
Live »> that when thun hence doet wend 
Thou mayest have bly^se that hath no end." 

The Brass which represents the de- 
ceased recumbent in his shroud, was 
placed by his nephew, Thomas Nele, 
who has himself a very similar one 
at Cassington (Rte. 25). This is the 
only brass that now remains of seve- 
ral mentioned by Wood. In tiie 
chancel is paintea an inscription in 
Latin in honour of ^ Charles, most 
holy King and Martyr." 

For Woodstock and Blenheim, 3 
m. from Handborough Junction, see 
Exc. (I) from Oxford. 

10 m. On r. Coombe, a good Perp. 
ch., the tower covered with ivy. 
There is a very handsome stone 
pulpit, a sanctus bell-turret, and an 
elegant cross on the E. gable of the 
chancel. The rectory-house is battle- 
mented, and has bay windows with 
foliated heads. 

11 m. 1 m. X. is Sionesfield, where 
a fine Roman pavement was found 
1711, measuring 35 ft. by 60, and 
representing Apollo bestriding a 
dragon, according to Heame, or 
Bacchus with his panther according 
to others. '* No remains of this are 
at present to be found, unless the 
Roman villa in the adjoining parish 
of Northleigh is that intended." 
(•Arch. Guide, Oxford.*) The vil- 
lage, it may be remarked, stands 
near the Akeman Street. The ch. 
is E. E. and Dec, the iipper part of 
the tower good Perp. Tne N. aisle 
of the chancel is parted off, and is 
used as a schoolroom. The village, 
which stands in a very bleak situation, 
consists mainly of a succession of 
fossil-shops, containing specimens 



obtained in the neighbourhood by 
the quarrymen. The sandstone is 
here intersected by a thin stratum 
of limestone, from which, when 
quarried, it becomes separated by 
the frost. 

The accumulation of organic re- 
mains in this thin slaty limestone is 
one of tlie most remarkable pheno- 
mena regarding the distribution oi 
the fossils in the oolitic rocks. 

•*The fissile rock, which oocurs 
here at the base of the Bath oolite, 
yields, besides zoophytes, shells, crua- 
tacea, and fishes characteristic of the 
oolite sea, plants, insects, reptiles, 
and mammalia, the spoils of sonie 
contemporary land. They were not 
drifted from distant lan(^ by rivers 
bringing much and various sediment, 
clay, sand, and gravel in alternate 
layers, and mixing fresh-water shells 
with marine exuvisB. On the con- 
trary, only sea-water was here, with 
zoantharia, echinodermata, crabs, 
and lobsters, mollusea of every grade 
— ^including nautili, belemnites, and 
ammonites — and sharks' teeth and 
reptilian bones in considerable quan- 
tity. 

"The water was not greatly agi- 
tated; there are no pebble-bed»; 
there is scarcely a trace of oblique 
lamination: the bivalve-shells were 
often buried with the ligaments at- 
tached; belemnites are perfect to 
the point, and nautili appear in little 
shoals, having the attitude of flota- 
tion. Circumstances like these 
might occur in a shallow sea-lake, 
penetrated at intervals by moderate 
swells or gentle tides from the sea, 
but not exposed to oceanic storms or 
violent littoral fluctuation. Its con- 
stant inhabitants and periodical visi- 
tants compose a large population. 
Starry Zoantharia opened their co- 
loured arms to the light ; sea-urchins 
threatened with their long spines, 
and drank in the water with their 
trumpet-like suckers; Terebratulse, 
dragging their anchors, lost their 
place in the society of the corals* 
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and became mixed with scallops and 
oysters, and other rough monomy- 
arian races. Sometimes, indeed, they 
were received among TrigonisB and 
PholadomysB, those aristocrats of the 
oolite, or admitted to the closer co- 
teries of the beautiful NerinaQaQ, Tur- 
TitellaB, and NeritsB, whose coloured 
ornaments remain to our day. To 
match this variety of food we have 
the military orders, tlie Ammonite, 
carnivorous Belemnite, and Nautilus, 
allied to modem cuttles, and many 
predaceous shark-like fishes. Nor 
were turtles wanting to the feast, or 
giant reptiles to enjoy it — Teleosaurs, 
Cetiosaurs, Steneosaurs, and Mega- 
losanrs. Some of these monsters 
lived in the water; others were 
allured from the land, and waded 
through the mud, as the Megalosaur ; 
or snatched their prey from the small 
waves, as the Pterodactyl. 

"On these waves, from time to 
time, floated fragments of bordering 
plants, whether swept down by inun- 
dations, or driven by the wind ; — 
leaves of ferns, of zamioid plants, 
and evergreen coniferous bushes like 
cypress. The fruits of pines and 
cypress, and solitary nuts of other 
trees, are mixed with coleopterous 
beetles of dry land, and neuropterous 
insects, with win^^s expanded, as if 
in flight from their native reedy 
streams and pools. 

" And to complete this long series 
of associated life, land mammalia, of 
microscopic dimensions, probably for 
the most part insectivorous, of three 
genera^ have left us their lower jaws. 
Probably no spot in the world has 
yielded to the paleontologist such a 
harvest of suggestive phenomena. 
In her Museum at Stonesfleld Nature 
has preserved specimens of her * Me- 
fiozoic* style, under almost every 
aspect of adaptation, from the hum- 
blest stationary zoophyte to the most 
agile of quadrupeds, under circum- 
stances which leave no doubt of their 
meaning. 

*' There has never yet been taken 



a complete census of the Stonesfield 
fossils ; nor is the task an easy one, 
— there being nowhere a complete 
collection. For many years they 
have been gathered by inconstant 
admirers, only to be dispersed; 
transferred by Oxford men to their 
country residences, to be buried 
under sermons, or thrown away by 
their children. The cabinets of the 
Bucklandian Museum contain manv 
fine specimens, but not a complete 
series." — Professor Phillips in the 
* Oxford Essays.' These cabinets 
(now part of the New Museum at 
Oxford) are daily receiving additions 
from the well-directed labours of 
practical geologists, and the reproach 
is likely to be soon wiped oflf. It 
may also be remarked that " Many 
of the plants at Stonesfield are 
noticed by Sternberg, Brongniart, 
and Hutton; Sowerby has figured 
many of the shells; the work of 
Agassiz may be consulted for the 
fishes ; Dr. Buckland s * Brid;?ewater 
Treatise,' Professor Owen's * Report,' 
1841, and other works of the same 
author, for the reptiles and mamma- 
lian remains." — Penny Cyclopxdia. 

1 m. S. of the line is Northleighy 
where is an interesting Churchy the 
fragment of a larger one. The low 
square tower has long and short 
work, though concealed by rough- 
cast, and there is a good Norm. S. 
door, with a Perp. arch within. The 
Dec. chancel is spoiled by a Grecian 
altar-screen, painted and gilt. There 
are two chapels on the N. side. The 
E. one is very rich Late Perp., and 
under the arch between it and the 
chancel is the fine tomb of one of the 
Wilcotes and his wife. The other 
chapel is comparatively modern, in 
the Italian s^le, and has monu- 
ments of the Perrott family. A 
Roman pavement was discovered 
here in 1813. 1 m. N.W. is Wilcote, 
a small Dec^h., with a blocked-up 
Norm. door. The manor formerly 
belonged to the Wilcotes, and after- 
wards to Sir William Pope, created 

N 3 
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a baronet by James I. A later 
holder was John Gary, the Friend. 

13{ m. CharUmry (Stat.). The 
town {Inn : the Bell) once belonged 
to the abbey of Eynsham. The ch.., 
dedicated to St. Mary, has some Dec. 
windows, with the bell-flower in the 
tracery ; the fine and lofty tower is 
B. E., with Perp. belfry and battle- 
ments. A short distance E. of the 
town is Lee Place (J. S. Boupell, 
Esq.), a mansion built in 1640 by a 
branch of the Lees of Ditchley. The 
ceiling of the great drawing-room 
was designed by Gibbons. 

W. of the line, and bonnded by 
the river Evenlode, is the seat of 
Lord Churchill, now called indif- 
ferently Blandford or Wychioood 
Park. The house was built by one 
of the Danbys, on the site of one, 
called Cornhury HaU, where Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, died in 1588 of 
poison, administered, it is said, by 
his second wife, Lettice Knollys, — 
"whom he suspected of love for 
Christopher Blount, a gentleman of 
his household, and intended to carry 
off to Eenilworth, and leave her 
there till her death by natural or 
violent meanes. But the Countess 
having suspicion on some secret intel- 
ligence of this treachery ag^ainst her, 
provided artificiall meanes to prevent 
the erle, which was by a cordiall, 
which she had no fit opportunity to 
offer him, till he came to Combury 
Hall in Oxfordshire; wheare the 
erle, after his gluttonous manner,r 
surfeting himself with much eating 
and drinking, fell so ill that he was 
forced to stay theare. Then the 
deadly cordiall was propounded unto 
him by the Countess.*' — ^MS. quoted 
in AthensB Oxonienses, vol. ii. pp. 75, 
76. 

Lord Clarendon bought the house 
at the Bestoration, and it gave a 
second title to his family. Evelyn 
visited it in 1664, and he speaks of 
the house as "built in the middle 
of a sweete parke, walled with a dry 



wall. The house is of excellent 
freestone, abounding in that part, a 
stone that is fine, but never sweats 
or casts any damp; 'tis of ample 
dimensions, has goodly cellars, the 
paving of the hall admirable for its 
close laying. We design'd an hand- 
som chapell that was yet wanting, 
as Mr. May had the stables, which 
indeed are very fitire, having set 
out the walks in the park and 
gardens. The lodge is a pretty 
solitude, and the ponds ¥ery con- 
venient ; the parke well stored." 

The count^ to the S. still bears 
the name of Wychvx>od Forest, but is 
being rapidly inclosed. What woods 
and coppices remain afford a variety 
of beautiful wild flowers, among 
which may be mentioned AlchemiUa 
vttlgaris. Lady's mantle; AquUegia 
vulgaris, columbine ; Astragalus gly- 
cyphyUos, wild liquorice ; Avena dor- 
tior, tall oat-grass ; Avena pubescens^ 
rough oat-grass; Carduus Acatdis, 
dwarf thistle ; ConvaUaria maialiSy 
lily of the valley ; ^irasa FiUipen- 
dula, dropwort ; Thlaspi arvense, 
field penny-cress; Daphne Mezereum, 
mezereon; Anemone PuLsaJtiUa, pas- 
que flower ; Lathrssa squamariay 
toothwort; Cynoglossum sylvaUcum, 
green hound's- tongue; ffeUebonufoB- 
tidus, stinking hellebore ; Helleborus 
viridis, green hellebore ; Atropa Bel- 
ladonna, deadly nightshade ; Neottia 
Nidus-avis^ bird's-nest orchis ; Botry- 
chium Lunaria, moonwort, and Poly- 
podium calcareumf limestone poly- 
pody. 

The name Wychioood is said by 
Dr. Silver to be derived from the 
Wiccii, who inhabited this spot. 
The Forest was enlarged and en- 
closed with a fence by King John, 
and was a favourite hunting-ground 
with many English kings. A hunt- 
ing lodge built by him at Langley, 
a hamlet on the border of the chase, 
seems to have been occupied even as 
late as the time of James I., as an 
entry of the burial of " a French boy 
from Langley, the court being there," 
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oocurs in the parish register of 
Shipton nnder Wychwood, with the 
date 1614. In these woods, accord- 
ing to local writers, Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, widow of Sir John Grey, 
intercepted Edward IV, while hunt- 
ing, and flinging herself at his feet, 
entreated him to restore the con- 
fiscated inheritance of her children ; 
when he was so captivated by her 
beauty that he broke off his intended 
match with Bona of Savoy, and 
made her his queen. Other historians 
think that it was in Whittlebury, not 
Wychwood Forest, that the meeting 
took nlace 

17i m.' Agcott (Stat.). ^ Ascott- 
under-Wychwood has a Church with 
some Norm, features, but principally 
E. E. and Dec. The Trans.-Norm. 
tower has -a Perp. belfry added ; the 
orio;inal windows have Perp. labels. 

18^ m. Shipton (Stat.). This is 
the nearest stat. for Burford (Bte. 
25). {Inn: Crown.) 

Shipton - under - Wychwood be- 
loQged to the Laceys of Pudlicote. 
The large and fine Church (restored 
by Street) is mainly E. E., but the 
chancel is Perp. with an E. window 
(Jacobean), ** curious but ugly." The 
tower and spire are fine E. E. work. 
There are several Dec. recesses for 
tombs, now destroyed; but a good 
Brass remains (Elizabeth Home, 
1M8), with a recumbent figure in a 
shroud. Adjoining the ch.-yard. are 
some remains of Perp. buildings, 
of ecclesiastical character. Shipton 
Court (occupied by A. W. Hall, 
Esq.) is a fine Elizabethan house. 

21^ m. Chipping Norton Junction 
(Stat.). Here the rly. for Worcester 
gives off two branches: (1.) W. to 
Stow-on-the-Wold (see Handbook for 
Gloucestershire) ; (2.) N.E. to Chip- 
ping Norton. 

2 m. S. is Bruem Ahbey^ a Cister- 
cian monastery, founded 1137. The 
remains were burnt within the last 
century. The old fish-ponds still 
remain. 



2 m. S.W. is Fifieild, with a fine 
E. E. ch. The nave was rebuilt in 
1840, but 2 Dec. windows were pre- 
served. The E. window is Dec, 
and the tower octangular, with a 
lofty spire. The oh. of Idbury, 
1 m. N., has a Yeiry rich Norm, door, 
and fine Dec. E. windows to both 
the chancel and N. aisle " An ele- 
gant bell-cot, with pinnacles, con- 
tains the old sanctus-bell, which is 
still used to announce the arrival of 
the clergyman.*' — J, H, P. 

23^ m. On E. is Sarsden, with 
some remains of an ancient manor 
house, and a large circular earth- 
work. The ch. is modern. 2 m. 
E. is ChacUingtony once an important 
place, but now only remarkaole for 
the chimney-like tower of its E. E. 
and Dec. ch. 

24J m. On E. is Churchill, a 
village remarkable as the birth- 
place of Warren Hastings in 1732, 
a fact proved by the parish register, 
though Daylesford, a parish in Wor- 
cestershire, is commonly named as 
such. That manor was held by the 
Hastings family for some centuries, 
and his grandfather had been rector 
there; but he fell into poverty, 
and his celebrated grandchild was 
brought up as a charity-boy in 
Churchill school. At the foot of 
the hill on which the village stands 
runs a brook which falls into the 
Evenlode and thence into the Thames. 
*^To lie beside the margin of that 
stream," he wrote in later years, ^' was 
one of my favourite recreations ; and 
there one bright summer's day, when 
I was scarce 7 years old, I well re- 
member that I first formed the 
determination to repurchase Dayles- 
ford. I was then dependent upon 
those whose condition scarcely raised 
them above the pressure of absolute 
want ; yet, somehow or other, the 
child's dream, as it did not appear 
unreasonable at the moment, so, in 
after years, never faded away." — 
Fragment of an Auiobiog, MeTnoir, 
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the great antiquarian objects of the 
county, the Rollright Stones. Though 
much smaller than the stones at 
A bury or Stonehenge, they are 
classed with them by Bede, and 
their origin is equally uncertain. 
They originally lormed a circle, 
35 yds. in diameter, the centre of 
which is now occupied by a clump 
of firs, and are supposed to have 
been at least 60 in nimiber, but 
many are now buried beneath the 
turf, and few rise more than 4 ft. 
fi-bm the ground, except one at the 
N. point, which is 7 ft. 4 in. high. 
N.E. of the circle, at a distance of 
84 yds. (and across the county boun- 
dary in Warwickshire), is a weird- 
looking stone of strange shape, about 
8 ft. high, known as the King Stone. 
From the spot where it stands there 
is an extensive view over all the 
long ranges of neighbouring hills, 
except towards Long CJompton, which 
is hidden by an abrupt rise of the 
ground, the result of magic, says 
the tradition. The story told in the 
neighbourhood is, that, a certain 
king of that part of the country 
desired to rule over all England, 
and was assured that he would 
succeed if he once got sight of Long 
Gompton. He had gathered an 
army, and was exclaiming on his 
march, 



The ch. has a tower, which is a 
good imitation of the Magdalen 
tower at Oxford, on a reduced scale. 
2 m. W. id Kingham, a Dec. ch. 
with Perp. tower. In the outer wall 
of the chancel, N., is a Dec. tomb 
with canopy, which is believed to be 
an instance of burial "neither in 
nor out of the ch." occasionally re- 
sorted to, and to which some wild 
legend is usually attached, as in the 
case of " Piers Shonk " at Fumeaux 
Pelham in Herts. (See Handbook 
for Herts.} 

25.^ m. Chipping Norton (Stat.). 
The town (Inn : White Hart), which 
occupies a bleak eminence consider- 
ably above the Stat., consists chiefly 
of one broad street of stone houses 
on the ridge of the hill. ^op. 3640.) 
It belonged to the Fitzalans, and 
some small remains of the castle 
built by them in the reign of Ste- 
phen, still exist. From them it 
passed to the Veres, and it was 
afterwards a possession of Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester. The Church, a 
large and fine building, has a Dec. 
chancel, but is mainly Perp. It is 
remarkable for having 2 N. aisles, 
and the S. aisle has a beautiful six- 
sided porch. There are altar-tombs 
of the families of Rickardes and 
Crofts, and a 14th-centy. stone altar 
in a chapel now used as the vestry. 
The 13th-centy. Town-hall has given 
place to a modern edifice, but some 
good carved stone-work from an ad- 
joining building (believed to have 
been a religious house) has been 
preserved, and may be seen at the 
Reading-room. Chipping Norton 
common, a spot commanding exten- 
sive views, has been laid out as a 
recreation ground, near which notice 
the extensive factories for tweed 
cloths of the Messrs. Bliss. 

N. of the town is the hamlet of 
Over Norton, the ch. of which has 
long been destroyed. About 2 m. 
N. are the two villages of Oreat and 
Little BoUright, between which are 



" If TiOng Compton I can see. 
King of England shall I be," 

when Mother Shipton caused the 
ground to rise as it now appears. 
When the ambitious monarch ar- 
rived, the witch cried, 

" Move no more 1 stand fiist. Stone ! 
King of England, thou shalt be none !" 

and he and his men were turned 
into 'Stone on the instant. Five 
large stones in a field about ^ m. to 
the S.E. (which are supposed by Dr. 
Stukely to have formed a kistvaen) 
were 5 knights attendant on his 
majesty, who had retired to a dis- 
tance to conspire against him, and 
hence are still called ''the Whl»> 
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permg Knights ;" the rest were the 
oonunon soldiers. Dr. Plot, in his 
Nat, Hist, Oxfordshire, commenting 
on Camden's account, who makes 
the stones the memorial of a defeat 
of the Saxons under Edward the 
Elder at Hook Norton (po8Q,incline8 
to the opinion that they are the 
remains of a place for the election of 
a king, and that some of the early 
Dani^ >inYaders may have been 
inaugurated there. 

The churches of the two villages 
deserve a passing glance. That of 
Great Bollright has a fine Norm. 
S. door, and rich Dec. windows ; tlie 
other is chiefly remarkable for its 
" ivy-mantled tower," which, though 
only built in 1617, has an appearance 
of much greater age. 

2 m. N.W. of Great RoUright is 
Hook Norton, a very picturesque vil- 
lage, with a large Norm, ch., but 
with later windows inserted. There 
is a Norm, font, with sculptures, and 
a very perfect rood loft (X H. P.). 
The manor belonged to Ela, Countess 
of Salisbury, and was held by tlie 
tenure of " carving before the king, 
and to have the knife with which 
she carved." Camden says iihat the 
inhabitants of this place were for- 
merly such clowns, that ** to be bom 
at Hook Norton became a proverb to 
denote rudeness and ill-breeding." 
The people of the neighbouring 
villages now commonly caU it " Hog's 
Norton, where the pigs play upon 
organs," alluding, it is said, to a 
native who aspired to be a musician. 

1 m. E. is Wigginton, where the 
E. E. ch. has a very singular tomb, 
engraved by Skelton, built into the 
outer wall on the S. side (/. H. P.). 
The remains of a Homan villa were 
discovered here in 1824. 

1 m. S. of Little Bollright is 
Salfordf where some singular Norm, 
sculptures are to be seen over the 
X. and S. doors; a cross within a 
circle, with strangely-formed animals 
on each side. 



2 m. W. is ChasUeton, with a 
Trans.-Norm. and E. E. ch. : the 
tower is singularly placed over the 
S. porch. There are brasses of 
the 16th and 17th cents., and many 
ancient tiles with heraldic devices. 
Chastleton HaU (W. W. Jones, Esq.), 
near the ch., is a Jacobean house, 
in good preservation. The est-ate is 
one of those that Catesby sold, to 
furnish means for carrying on the 
Gunpowder Plot, and it was bought 
by Walter Jones, a lawyer, who 
built the mansion. 

2 m. beyond is the Four Shire 
Stone, 9 ft. high, at which meet the 
4 shires of Ojiford, Gloucester, Wor- 
cester, and Warwick, the names of 
which are cut on the 4 sides of the 
pillar. This stone is said to stand 
on the spot where a battle was 
fought between the English and the 
Danes, in which the latter, under 
Canute, were defeated by Edmund 
Ironside. 



ROUTE 27. 

OXFORD TO CHIPPING NORTON. 
By Road. 18 m. 

The country between Oxford and 
Woodstock has been already de- 
scribed — Exc. (I.) from Oxford. 

At 11 m. from Oxford me reach 
Glympton, where the greater part of 
the ch. is modem, but some Trans. 
Norm, arches and a late Perp. tower 
remain. Here is a Brass for Thos. 
Tesdale (d. 1610), a great benefactor 
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to Pembroke College, and a monu- 
ment to his wife Maude (d. 1616), 
which retains some of the old paint- 
ing and gilding. She is said in her 
epitaph to have *' lovingly anointed 
Christ Jesus in his poor members at 
Glympton, Charlbury," &c. 

12 m. 1 m. N. is Nether Kidding- 
tony the subject of Thomas Warton's 
History, an excellent topographical 
work. The Church, mostly Dec., has 
once been larger, as a Norm, chancel 
arch filled up with a Perp. window 
now forms the E. end. The present 
chancel arch is Dec., there is a 
Dec. piscina and font, both of good 
character, and a brass to Walter 
Goodere, a former rector, 1513. The 
arms on this brass have been almost 
destroyed, but the *^ciijus anime" 
still remains. " This ch." says War- 
ton, ^^in common with most other 
parish chs., retains marks of the 
sordid devotion of its possessors 
under the dominion of Cromwell. 
But many of these disgraces to divine 
worship which Calvinism had left 
behind, have been lately (c. 1780) 
removed by a generous benefactor, 
with the addition of new improve- 
ments and ornaments. When a 
country ch. has been beautified, to 
use the technical phrase on this 
occasion, it is customary for the 
grateful topographer minutely to 
display the judicious application of 
some late pious legac^r, and to dwell 
with singular satisfaction on the 
modem decorations of the commu- 
nion table, consisting of semicircular 
groups of bloated cherubs, tawdry 
festoons, gingerbread pilasters, fla- 
ming urns, and a newly -gilded 
decalogue, flanked by a magnificent 
Moses and Aaron, in scarlet and 
purple, the work of some capital 
artist, who unites the callings of 
painter, plumber, and glazier in the 
next dirty market town. I do not 
regret, ihsA the present edifice, which 
yet has not been without its friends, 
can boast none of these embellish- 
ments." In that division of the 



parish styled Over Kiddington, is 
the ruin of an old parochial cross, 
and a single farmhouse, called Aster- 
ley, about i m. S.W., is the sole 
representative of a parish of that 
name, which was incorporated with 
Eiddington in 1466. An adjoining 
field, called Chapel brake, is pre- 
sumed to mark the site of the ch., as 
fragments of carved stone have been 
often dug up. The ground all about 
is full of inequalities caused by old 
foundations. 

1 m. S. is Ditchley (Yiscount Dil- 
lon), a place rendered fEunous by its 
introduction in Sir Walter Scott's 
novel of * Woodstock.' The bouse, 
called by Evelyn "a low tin&ber 
house with a pretty bowling-greene," 
is now a large stone edifice with 2 
statues of Fame on the top, and is 
considered a masterpiece of its archi- 
tect, Gibbs. The rooms are not 
large, but contain some old tapestry 
and fine pictures; among them, 
James II. as Duke of York, with 
Anne Hyde and the Princesses Mary 
and Anne, Sir Peter Ldy ; Sir Eras. 
Drake, in a shirt embroidered with 
globes (which were his arms); Prince 
Henry in robes of the Bath ; Captain 
Lee, distinguished in the Irish wars 
under the Earl of Essex, 1599, full- 
length and almost naked; Charles 
n. ; the Duchess of Cleveland; 
Catherine of Braganza; Mary of 
Modena. 2 portraits of Sir Henry 
Lee — one with his dog Bevis, the 
other at 86, when the condescension 
of a visit fiiom James I. at Ms retire- 
ment of Lee's Rest had induced him 
to go again to Court. The character 
of this Sir Henry is given by Scotf to 
his grandson, who lived temp. Charles 
I. The story of Bevis is that " a 
servant had formed a design to rob 
the house and to murder his master. 
But, on the iiight when this project 
was intended to be put into execu- 
tion, the dog, though no favourite, 
nor indeed ever before taken notice 
of by his master, accompanied him 
upstairs, crept under the bed, and 
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eould not be driven away by the 
attendant, when at length »ir Henry 
ordered him to be left; in the 
dead of night the treacherous ser- 
vant, entering the room to execute 
his design, was instantly seized by 
the dog, and, on being secured, con- 
fessed his intention/* 

A casket preserved at Ditchley 
was given .to Lady Charlotte Fitzroy 
by her father, King Charles U. It 
contains a number of letters from 
Charles II., James II. (who addresses 
her as " my dear niece "), and from 
his brother Chevalier, and Clemen- 
tina Sobieski, who corresponded with 
"Madame Dillon'' (nee Sheldon), 
wife of General Dillon, who com- 
manded " Dillon's regiment ** at the 
battle of Fontenoy, where one of his 
brothers was killed. The colours 
used there are now at Ditchley in 
the library. 

2 m. TV. is Spilsbury, which was 
one of the few manors of the widow 
of Warwick the King-maker restored 
to her bv Henry VII. and which she 
left to her grandson, the unhappy 
earl who was beheaded in 1497 The 
oh., a small cruciform building, with 
a large Norm, tower, contains the 
tombs of Sil Henry Lee, of Ditchley, 
d. 1631, and of George Henry Lee, 
his descendant, 3rd Earl of Lichfield, 
and his Countess — ^' the most gallant 
bridegroom, and the most beautiful 
bride of the court of Charles 11." 
Here also are buried the first Lord 
Wilmot, and his son, the profligate 
and witty Earl of Rochester. 

A pretty memorial fountain in the 
village was erected to the Hon. Con- 
btantine Dillon. 

14 m. 1 m. X. is Enstone, so cal- 
led from the Enta-stan, or Giant's 
Stone, a large upright stone 8 ft. 
high, formerly forming part of a 
cromlech, of which the other stones 
still remain near it. It is commonly 
known in the neighbourhood as the 
Hoar Stone. Similar stones have 
given names to other places in 



the neighbourhood, as at Lidstone, 
Taston, and Broadstone. The ch., 
mainly Perp., has a fine Norm. door« 
way, and an origina^l solid altar at 
the E. end of the S. aisle ; ^* the slab 
is gone, but the reredos screen ia in 
a tolerably perfect state, filling up 
the space between the altar and the 
window over it." (* Gloss, of Arch./ 
where it is figured). It is dedicated 
to St. Eenelm, a young son of Ke- 
nulphus, King of Mercia, murdered 
at the instigation of his aunt Quen- 
dreda, and secretly buried in a wood, 
and whose burial place, according to 
the legend, was made known by a 
white dove dropping a paper con- 
taining the information on the high 
altar of St. Peter's at Rome. But 
being written in Saxon, in letters of 
gold, it remained unintelligible till 
an angel appeared and translated it 
into good ecclesiastical Latin — 

** In Clene sub spina Jaoet In oonvalle bovina, 
Vertioe privatos, Kenelmos fraude necatua." 

By an ancient custom chrlBtenings 
and weddings were always performed 
here in the porch, and women were 
churched there. A detailed history 
of Enstone was published by its 
vicar, the Rev. J. Jordan, in 1857. 

At Neat Enstone, ^ m. S., were 
some famous waterworks, established 
by Thomas Bushell, secretary to 
Lord Bacon, which were visited 
with much pomp by Charles I. and 
Henrietta Maria, when tbey were 
resident in the neighbourhood in 
1636. Evelyn, in 1664, says, "I 
went to see the famous wells, arti- 
ficial and natural grotto, and foun- 
tains called BmheWs WelU. It is 
an extraordinary solitude. There 
be here two mummies and a grotto, 
where he lay in a hammock like an 
Indian." 

2 m. N. is Great Tew (M. P. 
W. Boulton, Esq.), once the seat of 
Lucius Cary, "the blameless Lord 
Falkland." His house no longer 
ei^ists, and the present mansion is 
quite modem, but an old gateway of 
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his time remains, and in the church 
Lord Falkland is buried, not only 
without a monument, but, owing to 
the haste with which his l^y, 
transferred from the fatal fight of 
Newbury, was interred, and the few 
witnesses, even the place of his grave 
is unknown. The entry of his burial 
remains in the parish register. 

"He was," says Clarendon, **a 
person of such prodigious parts of 
learning and knowledge, of that in- 
imitable sweetness and delight in 
conversation, of so flowing and ob- 
liging a humanity and goodness to 
manMnd, and of that primitive sim- 
plicity and integrity of life, that, if 
there were no other brand upon this 
odious and accursed civil war than 
that single loss, it must be most 
infamous and execrable to all pos- 
terity." He fell, aged 34, " having so 
much despatched the true business 
of life that the oldest rarely attain 
to that immense knowledge, and the 
youngest enters not into the world 
with more innocency." (Book vii.) 

"His house being within little 
more than 10 m. of Oxford, he con- 
tracted familiarity and friendship 
with the most polite and accurate 
men of that university, who found 
such an immenseness of wit and 
such a solidity of judgment in him, 
80 infinite a fancy bound in by a 
most logical ratiocination, such a 
vast knowledge that he was not 
ignorant in anything, yet such an 
excessive humility as if he had 
known nothing, that they frequently 
resorted and dwelt with him, as in 
a college situated in a purer air ; so 
that his house was a university in a 
less volume, whither they came not 
80 much for repose as for study, and 
to examine and refine those grosser 
propositions which laziness and con- 
sent made current in vulgar conver- 
sation.** — Clarendon, 

Great Tew Church has a very late 
Norm, doorway, and an E. E. porch ; 
the nave is Dec. and Perp. "The 
oh. is not a large one, but in compo- 



sition and execution it is superior 
to many about it." — Eidcman. 
There is a magnificent brass to Sir 
J. Wilcotes and His wife, 1410, and 
another of WiUiam Bosby and his 
wife Ao^nes, 1518. Near the altar 
is a tablet to a daughter of Rachel, 
Viscountess Falkland, 1674 ; and in 
the chancel a fine monument by Sir 
F. Chantrey to Mrs. Boulton, 1829. 
The original seats remain ; and there 
is a good Ferp. front. 

16 m. Reifthorpe, a village with a 
ch. which has been almost entirely 
rebuilt, but preserves a good Norm, 
doorway, and chancel arch, and 
some Norm, sculptures built into the 
S. wall. There is also an altar 
tomb, with brass, for John Ashfield 
and his wife (1521), and a painted 
window with their effigies. The ch. 
stands close to Heythorpe Park, for- 
merly the seat of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, burnt Feb. 1831. The pictu- 
resque ruins of the house, reddened 
and charred by the flames, remained 
for almost 40 years among the fine 
trees of the park, and a belt of dark 
ilex and cedars marked the site of 
the former garden, but tl^ estate was 
sold in 1870 to Thomas Brassey, Esq. 
for 110,000Z. and a new mansion is 
in progress. In the park, near the 
house, is the modem Roman Catho- 
lic chapel. 

17 m. Cold Norton. An Augus- 
tinian priory was founded here by 
William Fitzalan, temp. Henry II. 
When suppressed it was in part 
pulled down, and the chapel, after 
various changes, became the Chapeh 
House, a well-known inn on the 
Worcester road, but which is now 
closed. 

18 m. Chipping Norton (Rte. 26). 
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ROUTE 28. 

OXFORD TO LAUNTON. 

Bletchley Branch, L. and N. W. Ely. 
14im. 

The line for the first mile runs 
side by side with the G. "W. Ely., 
and gives views of the new Oxford 
churches of St. Barnabas and SS. 
Philip and James. At 3 m. we 
pass on W., the junction line lead- 
ing to Tamton, Handborough, &c., 
and reach at 6 m. Idip Stat, Islip 
and its iieighbourhood, E., are de- 
scribed in Exo. (k) from Oxford ; and 
the country W. in Rte. 24. 

Leaving Islip, we have, on W., 
3 churches, all of some degree of 
interest. Weston-on-the-Green has a 
good Norm, and Perp. tower, with 
a Grecian body added in 1743, by 
one of the Berties. Near the ch. 
stands an Elizabethan manor-house, 
now only tenanted by a steward, 
but still containing many of the 
Norreys and Bertie family pictures. 
Wendlebary, rebuilt in 1762 with 
the old materials, has preserved its 
Dec. tower. Chesterton^ probably 
rebuilt about 1283, when Edmuna, 
Earl of Cornwall, gave it to his 
College of Bonhommes, at Ashridge 
(Rte. 18). It has 3 very elegant 
Dec. sedilia. 

On E. of the line are the Dec. 
chs. of Merlon and AmJbrosden. One 
John Jones was vicar of Merton at 
the time of the Reformation, and, 
like the more noted Vicar of Bray, 
complied with all the changes of 
the times, dying in possession of 
his benefice in 1559. The manor- 
house, an Elizabethan building, 
erected by the D*Oileys, though now 
a farmhouse, is of interest, many 



parts remaining as they were when 
inhabited by Sir James Harington, 
who is said, on doubtful authority, 
to have been visited here by Prince 
Charles Edward. Awiyrosden Church 
is a fine building, with a rich open 
parapet. This parish is the subiect 
of an elaborate work (* Parochial 
Antiquities ') by Bishop White Ken- 
nett, once its incumbent. 

12 m. Bicester (Stat.). Bicester 
(Jnn: King's Arms), usually called 
Byster, is styled Berencestre in 
Domesday. (Pop. 3000.) It had be- 
longed to a Saxon noble, Wigod of 
Wallingford, but was bestowed by the 
Conqueror on Robert d'Oiley, the 
builder of the Castle of Oxford (Rte. 
19). A ch. was probably built here 
by him, as the present edifice stands 
on the foundations of a Norm, cruci- 
form structure, with central tower. 
It is dedicated to St. Edburg, and 
consists of an E. E. S. aisle, a Dec. 
chancel and N. aisle, with Perp. tran- 
septs and W. tower. There are some 
panels of sculpture let into the walls 
of the nave and of the S. porch, and 
in the N. aisle is an arch " parta^ng 
of the supposed Saxon character." — - 
Arch. Guide, Oxford. There are 
brasses for W. Staveley and wife 
(1498) and Roger Moore (1551). In 
1185 Gilbert Basset, son of Ralph 
Basset, Henry I.'s justiciary, founded 
an Augustinian priory here, which at 
the Dissolution was granted to the 
Blounts, and long continued their 
residence ; nothing is now left of it 
beyond a mere fragment in a garden, 
which is still used as a dwelling- 
house. 

Nearly .2 m. S., on the E. bank 
of a small rivulet near Wendlebury, 
is the site of a Roman station, called 
by the Saxons Ealdceastre. Bishop 
Kennett has treated at some length 
on the subject ('Parochial Antiq.' 
vol. L). 

3 m. W. of Bicester is Middleton 
Stony, At Middleton Park (Earl 
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of Jersey') are some interesting por- 
traits : Dnchess of Buckingham and 
her daughter Mary, Duchess of Rich- 
mond, with the young Lords George 
and Francis YiUiers, — a fine group 
by Vandyke; George Villiers, Ist 
Duke of Buckingham, whole length, 
Mytens ; Margaret Hughes, mistress 
of Prince Rupert, Leily ; the Bedford 
family, Duke Francis as St. G^rge ; 
Lord Burghersh when young, and 
the Countess of Westmoreland with 
a bird, iStr /. jBejrnoIcb ; Lady Jersey 
in yellow satin. Lord Jersey in robes, 
whole-lengths, Lawrence. Middle- 
ton appears in Domesday as the 
property of Earl Warren, but in the 
time of Stephen it was in the hands 
of a devoted adherent of his, Richard 
de Gamville, who is supposed to 
have built the castle, of which some 
traces remain close to the ch. This, 
it is believed, was also built by him, 
its general features being of his 
time, Trans.-Norm., with an E. E. 
tower, having an open arcade, sub- 
sequehtly added. It stands in a 
very pleasant situation in the park, 
and was restored in 1858. 

2 m. N.E. 1b Buchnefl^ where the 
E. E. and Perp. oh, has a very 
massive Norm, central tower. Ardley, 



li m. N.W., has a Dec. chancel and 
tower, but the nave was rebuilt in 
the last century in very bad taste, 
and at the same time the bodies of 
many of the Marlborough family, 
whose burial-place it had long been, 
were removed to Blenheim. 

14| m. Launton (Stat.). The smiall 
plain ch. has a Tntns. Norm, nave, 
E. E. tower, and Perp. chancel, 
with 2 sedilia and piscina. During 
the civil wars, RoMrt Skinner, the 
ejected Bishop of Oxford, was al- 
lowed to hold this living, and is 
said to have continued the public 
use of the Liturgy the whole time. 

2 m. N. is Caversfield, a small ch.. 
Norm, and E. E., and having 2 so- 
called Saxon windows, of very rude 
character. The porch has good late 
Norm, mouldings. 1 m. E. is StrcU- 
ton Audley, where the Dec. and Perp. 
ch. has a fine ITth-centy. monument 
for Sir John Borlase Warren. 1| m. 
N. is Fringford ch., where a very 
good modem imitation of E. E. work 
is to be seen ; the S. doorway and 2 
of the arches of the nave are Norm. 

15 i m. The rly. crosses a branch 
of the little river Ray, and leaves 
the county for Bucks (Rte. 17). 
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Abingdon, stat and branch 
riy. 75f 171 ; history of the 
abbey, 75*^ famons abbots, 
St. Nicholas' cb., Grammar 
School, 77 ; bridge, St. He- 
len's ch., 78 ; Christ's hos- 
pital, market cross, story 
of Dean C!orbet, 79 ; market 
faonse, garrison during the 
civil war, 80. 

Adderbnry, castle, palace of 
dnkes of Bacclendi at, ch., 
synod held at, residence of 
Earl of Rochester at, 258. 

Adelaide, qaeen, her barial 
at Windsor, 16; her por- 
trait in stained glass, 17 ; 
cottage of, 27. 

Agricaltnre, Berks^j; Backs, 
104; Oxon, 164. 

Aits, or Eyots, in the Thames, 

91- 

Aldermastofi, stat., Goart, 
history, 56; ch., tomb of 
Sir G. Forster, 57. 

Aldworth, toml» of the De la 
Beches, 43, 88; yew-tree 
at, 44. 

Aleyn, Simon, the noted vicar 
of Bray, j6. 

Alfred, his palace and bath 
at Wantage, 47 ; battle of 
Ashdown fought by, 51, 
71 ; University of Oxford 
said to be founded by him 
169, 189; residence aj; 
Woodstock of, 2}9; parlia- 
ment held at Shifford by, 
266. 

AllVed's Camp, ?i, 70. 

AUerton, ch., 26}. 

Alverscott, ch., 267. 

Ambrosden, ch., 281. 

Amelia, princess, her visit to 
Stowe, 147. 



ASHM0L1&. 

Amersbam, manufactures, 
ch. and monuments, ij?; 
John Knox at,martyrs, 1 34. 

Angling, 8, 62, 66, 100. 

AnkerwYke House, yew-tree 
at, 116. 

Anne, queen, her statue at 
Windsor, 11; her picture 
by Kneller, 24; her resi- 
dence in the Upper Lodge, 
28 ; her opinion of Mr. 
Cherry, j8 ; water from 
Chalvey well used by, 115 ; 
her statue at University 
College, 189. 

Antiquities, compendium of, 
Berks, 6 ; Budc9, xo6 ; 
Oxon, 166. 

Appleford, ch., font, 47. 

Appleton, manor-house, cb., 
tomb of Sir J. Fettyplaoe, 
84. 

Arborfleld,'j4. 

Ardingtou, Clarke, the anti- 
quary bom at, VemoD gal- 
lery collected at, 75. 

Ardley, ch., 282. 

Aristotle's Well, near Wol- 
veroote, 229. 

Artist, views for the, in 
Berks, 8 ; Bucks, X07 ; 
Oxon, 166, 167. 

AjBoot,Heath and Raoe-oourse, 

31. 

Ascot, Oxon, 247. 

Ascott under Wychwood, 
stat., ch. 275. 

Ashbury, ch., 60. 

Asbdown, the chalk ridge of, 
48; the battle of, 71. 

Ashdown Park, its situation, 
history, and reUcs, 69. 

Ashendon ch., supposed bat- 
tle at, 150. 

Ashhampstead common, 56 ; 
ch, 71. 

Ashmole, on Blagrove's le- 
gacy at Reading, 40. 



BANBUBT. 

Ashridge Park, palace of 
Edmund Earl of Cornwall 
and monastery of Bon- 
hommes at, verses of Skel- 
ton upon, Edward L and 
Elizabeth at, destruction of 
ancient ch. and cloisters* 
X54 ; present mansion of, 
its hall, chapel, and pic- 
tures, 155. 

Asterley, 278. 

Asthall, ch. and efBgy, ma- 
nor-house, 268. 

Aston Clinton, ch.31idpherd's 
Grave, 154. 

Aston, Middle, house of 
Judge Page at, grave of 
Thos. Mitchell at, 257. 

Aston, North, ch., 258. 

Aston Kowant, ch., 247. 

Aston, Steeple, ch., monu- 
ment of Judge Page at, 257. 

Avington, Nonn. ch., 65. 

Aylesbury, ancient history, 
IJ7 ; cb. of St. Mary, pre- 
bendal house, John Wilkes, 
i}8; branch railways to, 

IJ7. 
Aynho, stat., 258. 



B 
Bablock-hythey ferry of^ 230, 

2?I. 

Badbury hill, camp, 86.'* 

Bagley Wood, old traditions 
of. Or. Arnold's description 
of, view of Oxford from, 
81 ; seen fh)m rly., 174. 

Baldon, Marsh, ch., 246. 

Baldon, Toot, ch., 246. 

Btunpton-in-the-Bush, ch., 
260 ; castle of Aylmer de 
Valence, Philips the poet 
a native o( 267. 

Banbury, stat, cakes, ch. 
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BABLOW. 

cross, 259; Puritans, the 
Levelleni, Ronuin amphi- 
theatre, 160. 
Barlow, last prior of Blsbam, 

Barrows, the Seven. 6, 69. 
Barton Oourt, 65. 
Barton, Steeple, ch., 257. 
Barton, Wesicot, ch.. 257. 
Basildon, park, pictures at, 

ch.. 42, 88. 
Battle Meud, loa 
Bayard's Green, tournaments 

held at, 257. 
Baylis House, 118. 
Beachampton, ch., tomb of 

Sir Simon Bennett at, 158. 
Beacon Hill, In the Chilterus, 

Beaoousfield, ch., grave of 
Burke, ijo; of Waller, 
iji; John Hampden at^ 
HI. 

Bear Garden, near Banbury, 
260. 

Bearwood, mansion, park, 
pictures, ch., jj; alms- 
houses, 34. 

Beaumys Castle, 34. 

Beckett, pictures, 5J. 

Beckley, palace of Richard 
king of the Romans, ch., 
frescoes at, 226. 

Beenham Vallence, Stack- 
house vicar of, 57. 

Begbrooke, ch., 234 

Belvedere^ in Wiudbor Park, 
29. 

Benham Level, manorial ser- 
vice at, 67. 

Benham Park, 62. 

Bensington, ancient British 
dty at, battle-field, ch., 24; 

Bere Court, 88. 

Berkshire dialect, 9 ; Lady, 
baUad of, 54; villages. 48. 

Bemwood Forest^ 150. 

Berryfield. 142. 

Besils, Sir Peter, gives stone 
for Abingdon Bridge, 78. 

BesiUleigh, history, old house 
of the Lenthalls, 84. 

Bicester, Stat., 153, 281; name, 
ch., and priory of St. Ed- 
bui^h at, 281. 

Blnfleld, ch. and monuments. 
Pope's residence at, }o. 

Binsey, oratoiy of St. FrMes- 
wlde and well of Sl Mar- 
garet at, 228. 

Birinus, St., his preaching at 
Chum Koob, 74; founds 
the see of, and is buried at 
Dorchester, 222. 

Bisham, abbey, situation. 



BOTLET. 

bUtory of, 97; different 
periods of erection, tradi- 
tions of^ bath of Princess 
Elizabeth at, conventual 
bam, ch., and monuments 
of, 98. 

Bixbrand, ch., 24J. 

Blxgibweu, 24J. 

Black Park, 112. 

Black Pots, 116. 

Blacktftoue, Sir Wm., buried 
at Wallingford, 45 ; bis 
statue at All Souls, Ox- 
ford, 188. 

Blandford Park, 274. 

Blaydon, 2J4. 

Bledlow, Stat, ch., glyde of, 
127, 128. 

Blenheim, hints, for visitors 
to, entrance from Wood- 
stock to, park, its trees, 
236; lake and bridge, 
monumental column of 
the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, Fair Rosamund's 
well and bower. Queen 
Elizabeths island. High 
Lodge, death of Earl of 
Rochester at, ^J^ ; manor 
settled on great Duke, 
name, Vanbrugb architect 
of, gardens. Temple of 
Health, cascade, fountain, 
private garden, lj8; ex- 
terior of palace, ground- 
plan, hall, dining-roum. 
saloon, state drawing- 
room, library, chapel, 
and monument of great 
Duke and Duchessi, col- 
lection of paintings in 
palace, 239. 

Bletchingtou House, its stair- 
case and siege, marble 
found at, 255. 

Bletchley, Junct. stat., ch., 
and monuments of, 157. 

Blewbeny, ch., •74. 

Blowhig Stone, the, 49. 

Bloxham, cb., 259. 

Boarstall Tower, name, an- 
cient moated gatehouse, 
ch. and monuments of 
tbe Aubreys, &c., former 
military importance of, 
150. 

Bockhampton, manorial cus- 
tom at, 68. 

Bossom's ferry, 229. 

Botany : Bucks, 107 ; dim- 
nor, 84 ; Oxford, 195, 228 ; 
Shotover, 224 ; Stow Wood, 
226; Stokenchurch, 247, 
Wychwoud Forest, 274. 
Botley, 8i. 



BULSTBODE. 

Boulter's Lock, 102. 
Boundaries: Berks, i ; Bucka^ 

10; ; Oxon. 1 6 J. 
Bourtun, Block, ch., tomba, 

2')7. 

Bourton Magna, desecrated 

ch., 2tj. 
Bow Brickhill, 157. 
Boxfiird, 67. 
Buyne Hill ch., j6. 
Bracknell, ch., j2. 
Bradenham, cb., monument 

to tbe elder Disraeli, 12 j. 
Bradtield. St. Andrew's coll., 

ch., road to Aid worth 

fh)m. 55. 
Bradwell, stat, ch., abbey, 

157. 158. 

Bradwell, New, ch. and 
schools, 157. 

Brasses: Berks, 8; Bucket 
107 ; Oxon, 166. 

Bray, cb., Jesus Hospital. 
36, J7 ; story of the vicar, j6. 

Brayfieid. cb., 162. 

Brickhill, Bow, Great, Little, 
chs., 157. 

Bright Waltham, ch. brass, 
7a 

Brigbtwell Baldwhi. ch. 252. 

Brigbtwell Prior, ch., nun- 
nery, 252. 

Brigbtwell Salome, ch., 252. 

Briil, view from, hunting- 
lodge of Edward the Con- 
fessor at, Henry II. and 
Henry IIL at, importance 
of during dvU wars, pot- 
tery made at, 150. 

Broadmoor Prison, 34. 

Broadwell, ch.,finebpire, 267. 

Broctis, the, 115. 

Brongbton Castle, history, 
260; pictures and relics, 
secret meetings beld at, 
ch. and monuments of, 261. 

Bruem Abbey, 275. 

Buckingham, cb., shrine of 
SU Rumbald. gaol, gram- 
mar school, 145. 

Buck land. Dr., Corpus bis 
college. 184 ; his geological 
collections at Oxford, 205 ; 
his grave at Isllp. 23;. 

Buckland, ch., bouse, its pic- 
tures and relics, 86. 

Bucklebury, manor of, Bol- 
ingbroke and Swift at, cb., 
yew-tree, 57. 

Bucknell, cb., 282. 

Bulmersbe Court, 3$. 

Bulstrode, ch., bra&» of Dame 
Maigaret, at Hedgeley, 
park, trad.ttions and his- 
tory of; 1 j£9, 130. 
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BUROOTT. 

Barcott, 245. 

Barford. history, battle-field 
of, domestic architecture 
of, ch.* and monnments, 
2^9 ; ancient customs, pro- 
verb of, 270; priory, 271. 

Bnrghersh. Bishop, his ghost 
at Fiiigest, 94. 

Burghfield ch., 55. 

Burke, his honse at Greg^ries, 
i?i ; his grave, i}o. 

Bumham, beeches, abbey at, 
118. 

Bnscot, ch.. House, 52. 

Butler's Cross, 124. 

Batterfield, Keble 
by, 206; Balliol 
chapel by, 207. 




/ 



Cesar's Gamp, ji. 

Calcott House, 54; story of 
the Berkshire lady, 54. 

Cambridge Town, }$. 

Camden, on the Empress 
Maud, 41 ; on Wallingford 
Gastle, 45 ; on Oxfbrdshlre, 
lb} ; on Greys Ouurt, 24J ; 
on Burford, 269 ; on Hook 
Norton, 277. 

Camps : Berks, 6 ; Bucks, 106. 

Canals: Berks, ji; Bucks, 
104; Oxon, 164. 

Oanute, Pusey Uom given 
by, 85. 

Oarlini. monument to Lady 
8belbnmeby, 121. 

Gaasington, ch., customs at, 
264. 

Castlenudne, Lady, at Oxford, 
186. 

Castles: Berks, 7; Bucks, 
106; Oxon, 166. 

Castlethorpe, ch., 158. 

Catherine of Arragon, her 
residence at Easthanip- 
atead, j2; at Ijamberts, 
146; her pilgrimage to St. 
Frideswide, 181. 

Catmore, ch., manor, 7;. 

Cat»gore, stables of the Duke 
of Cumberland at, 7 j. 

Caversfleld, ch., 282. 

Caversham, bridge, 42; ch. 
of St. Peter, history, an- 
cient priory, relics pre- 
served at, bridge to Read- 
ing from, duel fought at, 
civil wars at, residence of 
South at, park, Queen Anne 
of Denmark entertained at, 
Charles L meeting his 



CHARLES EDWABD» 



children at, 89; Evelyn's 

description of, destruction 

by fire of, lock on river at, 

9a 
Caversham Warreii botany 

of, 90. 
Cellini, Benvenuto, shield 

by, 24; odpby, 26. 
Chaddle^orth, cL, peculiar 

cuafedm, 70. 
ChjKllington. ch., 275. 

alfont House, 132. 
Chalfont St. Giles, house of 

Milton, ch., 131 ; manor 

of the Vach&at, ijj. 
Chalfont JBC Peter's, ch., 

hoijae-'^f Judge Jeffreys 
^^ 132. 
X 'tJhalgrove, ch., battle-field. 

Challow, East and West, chs.i 

49- 
Chdivey, well at, 115. 

Chancellor of University of 
Oxford, 170. 

Chantrey, bust of Nelson by, 
24; statue of Dean Qyril 
Jackson by, 182 ; bust of 
Bp. Heber bv, 188 ; sculp- 
ture at Magdalen by, 102 ; 
original models of. Id the 
University galleries. 209; 
monument of Mrs. Boulton 
at Great Tew by, 28a 

Chapel House, a famous inn, 
280. 

Charlbury, stat., manor, ch., 
274. 

Charles I., grave of, 15; 
walks on Windsor Terrace 
of, 27 ; at Maidenhead, 36 ; 
at Charlton, 47; at New- 
bury, 60, 61; at Great 
Shefford, 67; at CoUens 
End, 88; at Caversham. 
89; at Hambleden, 94; at 
Christ Church, Oxford, 179 ; 
at St. John's, Oxford, 208 ; 
at Rycote, 250; at Ded- 
dington, 258 ; at Wroxton, 
262 ; at Crupredy, 26j ; 
at Neat Enstone, 279. 

Charles IL, statue at Wind- 
sor of, 22; Star Building 
of, 22 ; Long Walk begun 
by. 28 ; fishbig at Datchet, 
1 16 ; concealed at Denham 



Court, 129; at Latimer, 
ij6; at Oxford, 186 ; chain 
presented to Sir Chas. Cot- 
trell by, letters of, 256; 
secret meetings at Han- 
well for the restoration of, 
263. 
Charles Edward, prince, said 



CHURCHILL. 

to be concealed at Merton 
in Oxfordshire, 281. 

Charlotte, princess, her mo- 
nument at Windsor, 15; 
portrait, 25. 

Charlotte, queen, grave of, 
16; walks on Windsor 
Terrace of, 27; residence 
of, 27 ; water of Chalvey 
Well used by, 115. 

Charlton, 47. 

Charlton • on • Ottmoor, ch., 
roodscreen, and May^croas, 
234. 

Chamey Basset^ ch., abbey, 
grange, 49. 

Cbastletun, ch., manor-house, 

277- 

Chaucer, connection with 
Donnington of, 6} ; resi- 
dence of the poet at Wood- 
stock, 2j6; manor of Thos. 
Chaucer at Peasemore, 70 ; 
tombs of Thos. Chaucer 
and his daughter the 
Duchess of Suffolk at 
Ewelme, 24J. 

Cheddington, Junction stat. 
ch. 155. 

Chenies, tombs of the Bus- 
sells, manor-houae, Monks' 
Walk at, 135. 

Chequers: Court, history and 
portraits at, 124 ; scenery 
and neighbourhood of, 125. 

CherbuTy Camp. 85. 

Cherry, Mr., the noi\Jar»r, 
38. 

Cherwell, course of they 164. 

Chesham, cK, i ;6. 

Chesham Bois, ch., ij6. 

Chesterton, ch., 281. 

Chetwode, priory ch. 148. 

Chicheley, ch. brasses, i6a 

Chieveley, ch., 7a 

Chiltem Hills, the, 104, 164. 

Chilton, ch. and tomb of ^r 
J. Croke, 150. 

Chilton, Berks, ch., 73. 

Chilton Plain, 74. 

Cbinnor, ch., 347. 

Chipping Norton Junction 
stat, 275. 

Chipping Norton, stat., ch.. 
monuments, town-hall, 
factories, 276. 

Chiselhampton, ch., bridge, 
skirmish at, 253. 

Cborley wood, 136. 

Cholsey, ch., 44. 

Churches; Berks, 7; Bucks, 
X06 ; Oxon, 166. 

Churchill, Warren Hastings 
bom at, bis reminiscences, 
275 ; ch. 276. 
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CHUBN KKOB. 

Churn Knob, St Birinus 
preacbing at, •74. 

Cippenbam, no. 

Glanfield cb., 267. 

ClaydoD, East. 151. 

Claydon, Middle, atat, honae 
of Sir H. Vemey, ita atair- 
caae andf picturea ; di. and 
monumenta, 152. 

Claydon, Steele, the Camp 
Bam at, 152. 

(^evea, Anne of, ber resi- 
dence at Blaham Abbey, 

97- 
Clewer, ch^ peni t entiary, 29; 

Park, 30. 

Cllefden, woods and cliffs, 
Evelyn's deecripton, bifr- 
tory, twofold destruction 
by fire, 101, 102. 

Clifton Hampden, cb^ 222. 

Clifton Beynea, cb. and oaken 
effigies, residence of Lady 
Austen at, 162. 

Coggs, cb. and manor-bouse, 
265. 

Coketborpe park, picture of 
More family, otber pic- 
tures, 266. 

Cold Harbour, •71. 

Cold Norton. 28a 

Colesblll, Berka, cb., monu- 
ments, bouse of Lord Rad- 
nor, pictures* model farm, 
86. 

Colesbill, Bucks, IJ4. 

Coles Pits, 86. 

Coley Park, seat of tbe Va- 
cbells, Edward VI. at, 54. 

Colleges, Oxforo, foundation 
of tbe, i<70; constitution 
of, 170. 

CoUens End, 88. 

Colnbrook, cb., no. 

Colne, river, no. 

Commission on tbe Univer- 
Bity of Oxford, 17a 

Compton Beauchamp, cb. 
and manor-bouse, 51. 

Compton Parva, di., 71; 
downs, 71. 

Congregation and Convoca- 
tion at Oxford, 171. 

Cookbam, stat, 100, 119 ; cb. 
and monuments, bridge 
over Tbamea at, lock on 
river, loa 

Coombe, cb., rectory, 272, 

Combury Hall, deatb of 
Lord Leicester at, Evelyn's 
description of. 274. 

Cornwall, Edmund Earl of, 

174, 216. 
V)un^ seats: Berks, 8; 
Budo, 107 ; Oxon, 166. 



ctmbeline's mount. 

Cow Down, 71. 

Cowley, cb., 254. 

Cowper tbe poet, bis letters 
at Buckland. 86 ; epitapb at 
Newport Pagnell by, 159; 
bis description of Oay* 
burst, 159 ; bis bouse, gar- 
den, tame hares, and sum- 
mer parlour at Olney, 160 ; 
bis residence at and de- 
scription of Weston Under- 
wood, 161 ; bis poem <hi 
tbe Yardley oak, 162. 

Coxwell, Great* cb., abbot's 
bam at, 86. 

Cranboume Lodge, 29, jo. 

Crawley, Nortb, {cb., rood- 
loft, screen, and chancel. 



DOBTON HOUSE. 



rendo 



Crendon, Lon& cb. and bells, 

141. 

Creslow Pastures, manor- 
bouse and chapel, history 
and traditions of, 14J. 

Croke, Brigetta. ber monu- 
ment, 124 ; Unton, 2jj. 

Cromwell.*legend of, at Be- 
silsleigb, 84; relics of, at 
Chequers, and at Hamp- 
den, 125, 127; portrait at 
Dinton, 141 ; at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, 192. 

Cropredy, stat., cb., battle of, 
263. 

Crowmarsb, Norm, di., 45. 

Cuckamsley Hills, 7J. 

Cuddesden, palace of tbe 
Bishops of Oxford at 224 ; 
ch. and monuments. Eccle- 
siastical Training College, 
225. 

Culham Court, 94. 

Culbam, stat. College, X7J. 

Cumberland, William Duke 
of; Ascot races founded 
by; bis stables at Cats- 
gore, 73. 

Cumnor, country seat of ab- 
bots of Abingdon at, story 
of Amy Bobsart, cb. and 
tomb of Antony Forster 
at inn and botany of, 82, 
83. 

Customs at Oxford Univer- 
sity, 172. 

Cuxbam ch., bow rebuilt, 252. 

Cwicbelm's law, 73. 

Cymbeline's Motmt* in tbe 
Cbiltems, 126. 



Danesfield, name, situation, 
wooda, Boman Catholic 
chapel, pictures, and cu- 
riosities at 95. 

Datcbet stat, cb., reminis- 
cences of Falstaff, Izaak 
Walton. Sir H. Wootton, 
and Charles II. at 11$, 
116. 

Deddington, cb. and monu- 
ment parsonage, ancient 
crypt castle, Piera Gaves- 
ton seized at. Sir T. Pope 
bom at, 2$8. 

Denham, Sir John, on the 
Order of tbe Garter, 15; 
on the Thames; 87. 

Denham, Place, di. and mo- 
numents. Court pictures 
and biatory of, 128. 

Despencer, Lord, bis strange 
character, 95, 122. 

Devil's Highway, 6, ji. 

Devil's Quoits, 2JJ. 

Dialect, Berks, 9. 

Didcot Junct. stat, ch., 46. 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, bom at 

Gayburst snails Imported 

by, 159- 
DintoD, ch., 140; Heraiit of, 

Ditchley, Evdyn's descrip- 
tion of, paintings, story of 
the dog Bevis, 978. 

Ditton Park, 116. 

Doddershall HaU, its relics 
and carving; portrait of 
Lady Saye and Sele, and 
verses of Pope at, 142. 

Dominis, Antonio de, 72. 

Donnlngton Castle, history 
of, 6j ; Priory, hospital at 

Dorchester, andent episcopal 
see, ch. of SS. Peter and 
PauU architecture, grave 
of St. Birinus at 222 ; Jesse 
window and monuments, 
priory, Junction of Thame 
and Uis near, 221. 

Dormers, monuments oC the, 
at Wing, 156; tombs at 
Quainton of; 142 ; old 
manor-house at Eythoix)e 
of, 142; family seat pic- 
tures and reUcs of, at lUra- 
Bham, 255, >56; tombs at 
Great Milton of, 247.' 

Dorton House, chalybeate 
apa, 150. 
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d'oyley, lady. 

lyOyley Lady, epitaph of, by 
Ijuarles, 94. 

lypy ley . Eoberl; Wallingford 
Castle strengthened by, 
49; his manor at Cbaddle- 
■worth, 70; Oxford Castle 
Irailt by, 168, 314. 

Drayton, cb., alabaster rere- 
do8, old manor-house, 75. 

Drayton, on the battle of 
Badcot Bridge, 52 ; on the 
Vale of Aylesbury, 142; 
on the river Ouse at OIney, 
161 ; on the meeting of the 
Thame and Isis, 245. 

Drayton Beaachamp, ilooker 
rector of, ch. monuments, 
and manor of the (Keynes 
at. i$i. 

Dropmore, house built by 
Lord GrenviUe at, gardens 
and pineta, curiosities of, 
100, lOI. 

Duckllngton, ch. 266. 

Dnmouriez. tieneml, his 
grave at Henley, 92. 

Dnnstan, St., consecrates 
Abingdon Abbey, 76. 

Donstew, ch., 258. 

I>ykehills, Dorchester, 22^. 



E 

Ealdcestre, near Bicester, 
281. 

Earley Court, 35, 19, 90. 

Easington, ch., 252. 

Easthampstead. ch. and mo- 
numents, ancient royal re- 
sidence at, 32. 

Eat(xi Hastings, ch., 52. 

Edgeworth, Miss, birthplace 
of, 267. 

Edlraborough, ch.and monu- 
ments, 159. 

Edmund, St, of Abingdon, 
78, 8r. 21 J, 22?. 

Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, 
his connection with Ham- 
bledra, his palace, monas- 
tery of Bonhommes foun- 
ded by, at Ashridge, 126; 
Rewley Abbey at Oxford 
founded by, 216. 

Edward the Confessor, do- 
nation of Windsor to West- 
minster by, 12 ; palace at 
Old Windsor of, 28 ; birth- 
place and baptismal font 
of, aj?, 2^4. 

Edward If. gives Walling- 
ford Gasfle to Piers Gave- 
ston, 45 ; founds Oriel Col- 
lege^ 187; picture of, re- 



ENSTONE. 

ceiving homage from the 
Scotch noblep, on stained 
glass in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, 199; grants Beau- 
mont Palace to the Car- 
melite Friars, 215. 

Edward IIL, his birth at 
Windsor, 13; buildings of 
Castle by, 14; sword and 
portrait of; 17. 

Edward IV., St ^George's 
Chapel at Windisor built 
by, 14; his burial and 
tomb, 17 ; his marriage 
proclaimed at Reading 
Abbey, 41 ; at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, 191. 

Edward VI., portrait of, 24 ; 
at Coley Park, 54. 

Edward the Black Prince, 
born at Woodstock, 235; 
his marriage, ij; his pa- 
lace at Risborough, 123. 

Elizabeth, queen, her bukd- 
ings at Windsor, 14; walks 
on Windsor Terrace, 27; 
hunts in Windsor Park, 
28; Mr. Bower preaching 
before, 37; her ride to 
Aidworth. 41; at Bisham 
Abbey, 98 ; at Bradenham 
House, 123; at Ashridge, 
154; at Christ Church, 
Oxford, 179; at Magdalen 
College, 191 ; Jesus College 
founded under the patro- 
nage o^ 201 ; visit to Sir 
Julius Cffisar, 255 ; con- 
fined at Woodstocl^ 23$; 
prisoner at Ryoote, 250. 

Elizabeth Woodville, queen, 
her marriage proclahned 
at Reading Abbey, 41; 
her grave at Windsor, 17; 
her first meeting with Ed- 
ward IV. In Wychwood 
forest 275. 

Ellensfordsmere, site of Pog^- 
ley Abbey at, 7a 

EUesbqrough, ch., 124. 

Elsfield, ch., Johnson and 
Warton at, 226. 

Emberton, ch., 159, i6a 

Emington, ch., 247. 

Enbome, curious manorial 
custom &t, 64. 

Enbum river, j. 

Englefield, history, mansion, 
ch., and monuments, 55. 

Enstone, Giant's Stone at, 
ch. of St Kenelm, history 
by Mr. Jordan of, 279. 

Enstone, Neat, famous wa- 
terworks at Evelyn's de- 
scription, 279. 



FIFIELD, 

Eton, lines of Gray upon, 
112; its history and pro- 
vosts, illustrious students 
at, quadrangles, 113; hall, 

Erovost's lodgings, election 
all, election chamber, new 
buildings, boys* library, 
chapel' and monuments, 
114; Bame's Pool bridge, 
playing - fields. Montem, 
speech-day, 115. 

Evelyn, on Prince Ruperfs 
lodgings at Whidsor, 21 ; 
on Toby Rustate, 22 ; on 
•the Terrace at Windsor, 
26; on Donnington, 6;; 
on Hungerford, 66; on Ca- 
versham Park, 90; on 
Cliefden, 102 ; on All Souls 
College Chapel, 188; on 
Cornbury Park, 274; on 
Ditchley, 278; on Enstone 
Wells, 279. 

Evenlode, course of the, 163. 

Ewelme, ch. and monuments, 
alm^ouse, historical asso- 
ciations, 244. 

Examinations at Oxford, 171, 
198. 

Eynsham, stat, ch., cross, 
abbey. 264. 

Eythorpe, manor-house of 
the Dormers at 149. 



F 

Fair Mile. 24J. 

Falkland, Lord, killed at the 
battle of Newbury, 61; 
residence and grave at 
Great Tew, 279. 

Famborough, Norm, ch., 7J. 

Farnham Royal, mano^al 
tenure, ch., 118. 

Farlngdon, stat, 51 ; history, 
castle, ch., and tombs, 
house besieged in civil 
wars;Faringdon Clump, 52. 

Fawley, old manor-house af; 
history of, ch., carvings, 
monuments, lisUuid on 
river, 92. 

Fenny Stratford, ch., 157. 

Ferrey, ch. and schools at 
Greys by, 92 ; ch. at Up- 
ton restored by, 112 ; Hedg- 
erley ch. and Bulstrode 
House rebuilt by, ijo; 
Penn Street ch. built l^, 
132 ; Nuffield ch. restored 
by, 244. 

Fettyplace monuments at 
Swinbrook, 269. 

Fifleld, ch., 275. 
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FIK0E8T. 

FIngett, palace of Biahopa of 
Lincoln, gbost of. Biahop 
BoT^ersh at, 94. 

Flaxman, shield of Achilles 
and wine-cooler at Wind- 
sor by, 26; monnment of 
Sir Isaac Pooock, by, 100 ; 
tablet to Sir Wm. Jones 
at St. Mary's, Oxford, by, 
212 ; monument to Sir W. 
Jpnes in University Col- 
lege chapel by, 189. 

Fonts: fierks,8; Bncks,io7; 
Oxon, 166. 

Forest Hill, ch., Milton mar- 
ried there, 217. 

Formosa, loi. 

Forster, Anthony, at Camnor, 
82. 

Forster, Sir George, tomb of, 

57- 
Four Shire Stone, tradition, 

277. 

Foze, on the worship paid to 
Henry VI.. 18; on Sir 
John Shome, 144; on 
Archbishop Oranmer's im- 
prisonment, i8^ 

Frilsham, ^orm. ch., 7r. 

Ftingford, ch., 282. 

Fritwell, cb., manor-house, 

257- 

Frogmore House, 27; mauso- 
leum of the Prince Consort, 
27. 

Fulbrook, ch., 271. 

Fuller, on the Vicar of Bray, 
.j6; on Henry VIII. and 
the Abbot of Heading, 41 ; 
on Bishop Goodman, 73; 
on Buckinghamshire slieep, 
ro4; on Amershum mar- 
tyn, 134. 

Fulmer, ch., tomb of Sir Mar- 
maduke Dayrell, 129. 

Fyfield, ch., tomb of Sir John 
Golafre, manor-house, elm- 
tree, 84, 85. 



G 

Gaddesden, Great, and Little, 

Garsington. ch., 25) ; house 
built by Sir T. Pope, 254. 

Garston, East., ch., manorial 
custom of, bS. 

Garter, order of the, its insti- 
tution, li ; stalls of the 
knights of the, 15 ; St. 
George patron of tiie, 14 ; 
festivities of the, 23 ; ladies 
of the, 232, 244. 

Gaunt House, 2jo. 



OREKDON rNDEBWOOD. 

Gaunt, John of, his marriage 
to Blanche Plantag<>net in 
Reading Abbey, 41 ; gives 
a right of fishing to Hun- 
gerford, 66, 

Gayhurst, Elizabethan ma- 
nor-house, Cowper's des- 
cription, edible snail found 
at. 159. 

c^eorge L, his portrait at 
Windsor, 24. 

George II., his portrait at 
Windsor, 24. 

George III., Royal Tomb- 
house restored by, 17; 
his portrait at Windsor, 24; 
walks on Windsor Terrace 
of, 27; Heme's oak cut 
down by, 27 ; his hunting, 
IJ2; at Chri&tchurch, 179. 

George IV., his portrait at 
Windsor, 24; his death, 
25 ; his lodge and fishing 
temple in Windsor Parkj 
29; at Christ Church, 179. 

Gerbier, Sir Balthazar, por- 
trait at Windsor of^ 25; 
house at Hampstead Mar- 
shall built by, 65. 

Gerrard's Cross common, ch., 
129. 

Gibbons, carving at Windsor 
by, 22 ; at Fawley, 93 ; at 
Oxford, 206. 

Glympton, ch. and monu- 
ment of ThoB. Teesdale, 

2'"J, 

Glyde of Bledlow, 128. 

Godstow Nunnery, its re- 
mains and history, burial 
and relics of Fair Rosa- 
mund at, 228, 229. 

Godwin, Bishop of Bath and 
Welli^ epitaph on Jane 
Seymour by, 15 ; his grave 
at Wokingham, J2. 

Golafre^ Sir John, trustee for 
hospital at Abingdon, 78; 
buried at Fyfield, 84. 

Golden Mile, the, 73. » 

Goodman, Bidiop, 73. 

Goosey, E. E. chapel, 49. 

Goring, situation on Thames, 
best starting-point for 
water-excursion from, ch., 
Augustine nunnery at, 87 ; 
lock on river, accident at, 
88. 

Greenland Houses siege of, 
in the civil wars, 93. 

Gregories, recollections of 
Burke at, 131. 

Grendon Underwood, de- 
scrit)ed in local distich, 
connection of Shakespeare 



HABLETFOBD. 

with, monuments of Pf gotts 
at, 151. 

Gr^, Lady Mary, impri- 
soned at Chequers, 125. 

Greys Court, 243. 

Grotto, the, 88. 

Grove, hamlet of, 47. 

G Wynne, Eleanor, her honse 
at Filberts, 12; her gold 
bellows, 36. 

*6rauborough-road, stat, 144. 

Granborough, ch. 144. 

Grey Wethers, the, 69. 

Grimsbury Castl^ 7a 



Haddenham, ch. brasses, 141. 

Hagbourne, ch. cross, 44. 

Hagboume Marsh, 46. 

Halford, Sir Henry, descrip- 
tion of opening the coffin 
of Charles I.. 1$. 

Hall Bams, recollections of 
Waller at, 131. 

Hall Place, 97. 

Hambleden, manor-house, 
ch. and monuments, epi- 
taph by Quarles at, St. 
Thomas of Hereford a 
naCive, 93. 

Hampden, Great, hopse, his- 
tory, and relics, 126; cb. 
and monuments, 127. 

Hampstead Marshall, his- 
tory, possessors of, 64; 
house built for the Queen 
of Bohemia at. 65. 

Hampstead Nords, ch., 
RomJ"i villa, 70, 71. 

Hampton Gay, ch., manor- 
house, 254. 

Hampton Poyle, cb. and effi- 
gies, 254. 

Handborough, junction stat., 
271 ; ch. taLd monuments, 
272. 

Hang Man Stone, 7a 

JIanney, West, ch., ^brasses, 

danslope, ch. and lofty 
spire, 158. 

Hanwell Castle, history, se- 
cret meetings at, ch. 263. 

Happy Valley, in the Chil- 
tems, 124; near SouUi 
Hlnksey, 230* 

Hardwell Castle, 51. 

Hardwick, ch., foMils, 14^. 

Hardwick House, banks Qf 
river at, 88. 

Harleyford, situatioD. pic- 
tures, 95. 
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BASPSDES, 

Harpeden* cb. and monu- 
ments. Court, Qi. 

Hartwell, ch., House, Louis 
XVIII. at, staircase, mu- 
seom. portraits, fossils, 
sand o^ i j8. 

Harwell, ch., singular legacy, 



HaJseley, Great, ch^ ancient 
effigies, 247. 

Haversham, cb. and tomb 
of Lady Clinton, 158. 

Ueadington, du, cross, quar- 
ries, 225. 

Heads of Houses at Oxford, 
172. ^ 

Hearoe, his birthplace, 37; 
on Sunnlngwell and Bag- 
ley "Wood, 81; on Brase- 
nose College, 197; on St. 
Aldate's, 214; on the font 
of Edward the Confessor, 

2J4- 

Hebdomadal Board and Coun- 
<3], 17a 

Hedgerley, cb., brass, ijo. 

Hedaor, house, ch. and monu- 
ments, grave of Nath. 
Hooke, yew-trees, 100. 

Hendred, East, monastery of 
Jesus of Bethlehem, ma- 
nor-house of the Eystons, 
chapel of St. Amand, relics 
of Sir Thomas More and 
Bishop Fisher, ch., former 
mercantile importance of, 

Hendred, West, 75. 

Henley, lines of Shenstone 
at, name, situation, 91; 
ch. and monuments, li- 
brary of Dean Aldrich, 
grave of Richard Jennings, 
bridge, regatta, 92 ; nei^- 
bourtiood of, 24}. 

Henry I., his marriage at 
Windsor, ij; buildings in 
the castle by, ij; founds 
Beading Abbey, and is 
buried there, 40 ; educated 
at Abingdon Abbey, 77; 
Beaumont Palace at Ox- 
ford built by, 168 ; zoolo* 
gical garden at Woudstock 
established by, 235 ; Alice 
Gorbett mistress of, 268. 

Henry IL, residence at y^ ind- 
sor, ij ; buildings in the 
castle by, tj; duel at 
Reading in the presence 
of, 42 ; relieves Wal ling- 
ford Cbstle, and holds a 
council there, 45 ; his 
penance represented on 
stained glass in Bodleian 



HISTOBY. 

Library, 199; resides at 
Beaumont Palace, Oxford, 
168 ; renders Woodstock 
famous by his love of Fair 
Rosamund, 235. 

Henry IJl., buildings at 
Windsor by, u ; tower o^ 
14 ; Domus Regis of. 20 ; 
nearly murdered at Wood- 
stock, 23$. 

Henry V. at Queen's College, 
Oxford, 190 : his widow at 
Wallingford, 4$. 

Henry VL, Wrth at Windsor, 
13; grave, worship paid 
to, 18 ; picture of his mar- 
riage on stained glass in 
Bodleian Library, 199. 

Henry VII, roof in St. 

. Greorge's Chapel at Wind- 
sor, erected by, 14; at 
Magdalen College, requiem 
sung for, iQj ; his pall, 2oi. 

Henry Vllln gateway at 

■ Windsor, 14; tomb^ 16; 
tombhouse at Windsor 
granted to Wolsey by, 17 ; 
his hawlElng and ardiery 
in Windsor Park, 28 ; con- 
verts Reading Abbey into 
a palace, 41 ; his conduct 
to the abbot of Read^pg, 

ii ; patronises Sir John 
lason, 78 ; tradition of his 
meeting Anne Boleyn at 
Ankerwyke, 117; com- 
pletes the foundation of 
Christ Church, Oxford, 178; 
at Magdalen College, 191; 
sword and glove of, 202. 

Heme's Oak, 27. 

Heyford, stat., ch., 25V. 

Heyford Warren, ch., old 
tithe bam at, 257. 

Heythorpe, ch., brass, 280. 

Heythorpe Park, Roman Ca- 
tholic chapel, 280. 

High Steward of Oxford Uni- 
versity, 170. 

High Wycombe, see Wy- 
combe. 

Hillesdon, ch., 148. 

Hilsey, John, bp. of Roches- 
ter, 72. 

Hinksey, North or Ferry, 
ch. and monuments, cross, 
statue of Queen Elizabeth, 
conduit of Otbo Nicholson 
at, 2 ja 

Hinksey, South, birthplace 
of Abp. Piers, Happy Val- 
ley, 230. 

Hinton Waldrist, ch.. 85. 

History, compendium of: 
Berks, 4; Bucks, 105; 



DTLEY. 

Oxon, 165 ; city of Oxford, 
167; University of Oxford, 
168. 

Hitcham, ch., fine window, 
119. 

Hitcnoidon, see Hughendon. 

Hobby, Sir Thos. and Sur 
Philip at Bisham, Sir 
Philip guardian of the 
Princess Elizabeth, tcnnbs 
in ch. of; Lady Hubby, 
her learning, her ghost, 
98. 

Hoghole, at Datchet, the 
scene of Falstaffs miseries, 
115. 

Hogston, ch., efSgy, 144. 

Holbein, pictures by, 24, 180, 
262, 260. 

Holme Park, J9, 90. 

Holton, moated manor-honse 
at, Ireton married at, tra- 
dition of Milton at, 227. 

Home Park, Windsor, 27. 

Honour End Farm, the pro- 
perty of John Hampden, 
ij6. 

Hooker, Richard, at Dray- 
ton Beauchamp, jsj. 

Hook Norton, ch., manorial 
custom, popular saying, 

277. 

Horley ch., 26j. 

Horoton ch., 26^. 

Horsepath ch., 224. 

Horton, ch., memorials and 
traditions of Milton at, ilo. 

Horwood, Great, ch., brass, 
152. 

Hucbyns, John, builder of 
Abingdon bridge, 78. 

Hughendon, ch., monuments 
of the Montlorts, manor- 
house at, 121. 

Humphrey, Duke of Glou- 
cester, his library, 198. 

Hung^rford, 6tat.,fame among 
anglers of, horn of Jobn of 
Gdunt, ch., effigy of Sir . 
Rob. HNngerford. park, ex- 
cursion to Littlecote from, 
66. 

Hurley, site of ancient Lady 
Place, history. Admiral 
Kempenfelt at, 96 ; fossils 
found at, ch., fragments of 
priory, 97. 

Hurst, ch., 30 ; Bp. Laud at, 
31. 



Idbury, ch., 275. 

Iffley, seen flrom rly., 174; 
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, Norman ch. at, bistoiy, 
rectory - house, walk by 
river to Oxford from. 220. 

Ilsley, East, origin, history, 
illusferioas natives, sheep- 
market, ^2. 

llsley, West, its rectors, An- 
tonio de Domlnis, Arch- 
bishop of SpaUtro ; Good- 
man. Bishop of Gloucester, 

•72. V' 
Ingleford Gbarman, 66. 
Inkpen, ch., 66. 
Ipsden, seat of Readea, wood 

and well, 244. 
Isenhampetead, 115. 
Isis, course of the, i6|. 
Islip, Stat, ch., grave of Dr. 

Buckland, Edward Gonfea- 

aor bom at. iij. 
Iver. ch., 109. 
Ivingfaoe. ch., tomb of Grand- 

fatiier Greybeard and 

brasses at, nnmieiy of St. 

Margaret's at, cMve to 

Edlesborough firom, 155. 



Jack's Booth, 57. 

James I., portAitt of. 2^; 
anecdote of, j6 ; at Chritit 
Church. Oxford, 179; at 
Magdalen, 192 ; his statue 
over the Schools gate, 198 ; 
at Hanwell castle. 26^. 

James 11., his picture at 
Windsor, 24 } mass held in 
royal Tomb-house before, 
17 ; at Christ Church, 179 ; 
statue at University Col- 
lege, Oxford, 189 ; his in- 
fringement of the rights of 
Magdalen College, 19 j. 

Jarrett's Cross, 129. 

Jarvls, portraits at Maple- 
durhimi l^, 89. 

Jericho, part of Oxford 
called, 214. 

Jewell, Bp., at Sonnlngwell, 
80. 

John, King, his residence at 
Windsor, li ; conference 
with his bjffons at Wal- 
lingford, 41; Great Cox- 
well g^ranted to Abbey of 
Beaulieu by, 86 ; his hunt- 
ing lodge. 116; his dairy 
farm at the Vache, ijj; 
monument of Fair Rosa- 
mund said to bave been 
erected by, 229 ; his palace 
at Langley. 274. 

Johnson, Dr., at Gregories, 



LAHBOBNE. 

Ill ; at Eettel Hall, 207 ; 
at Pembroke College, 211 ; 
at Oaney Abbey, 216 ; his 
character of I'hilipa the 
poet, 267. 
Jones, Inlgo, snmmer-hooae 
at Bei^tt^ by, 51 ; Colea- 
hill built by, 86; inner 

Snadrangle of St John's 
oUege by, 208 ; his 001^ 
of Palladio'a works at 
Worcester College, 21a 

Jones, Sfa* William, monu- 
ment and picture of at 
University College, 189; 
Flaxman's tablet to at St 
Mary's, Oxford. 212; bis 
description of Forest Hill, 
227; library collected by 
his father at Shlrbome 
Oastle, 251. 

Jourdan's burial-ground, i|i. 

Juxon, Al^., vicar of Souer- 
ton, 257. 



Eelrascot, dL, manor-house, 

267. 
Keftcote, ch., 267. 
Kennet river, j, 39. 
Kent Fair Maid of, dies at 

Walllngford, 45. 
Klddington, Nether and Over, 

ch., 278. 
Eidllngton, ch., 294. 
Kimble, Great ch., 124. 
Kimble, Little, stat, ch., 124. 
Kingiiam, ch., 276. 
King's Sutton, stat, ch., 259. 
Kingston Bagpuze, ch., house, 

85. -r 

Kingston Lisle, ch., house, 
blowing stone at 48, 49. 

Eintbury, stat, ch., and mo- 
numents of the I^urells at 

65. 
Kirtlington, stat, synod at, 
ch., park, 255. ■ 



Lady Place. 96. 

Lamberts, Buckingham, x^6. 

Lambome, ch., tombs of Jonu 
Isbury and Sir Thos. and 
Lady Essex at Place, en- 
virons of, 68. 

Lambome, river, course of 
' the, J, 68 ; lines on, 64. 



LUCAS H06PITAL. 

Langford, ch., sculptures, 267. 

Langley Marsh, stat, ch^ 

library, park, and pictures, 

III, 112. 

Langley In Wychwood, King 
John's palace at 274. 

Lathbury, ch., 159, 160. 

Latimer, ch.. House, pictures, 
136. 

Latton's Place, 74. 

Land, Ardibp., bora at Bead- 
ioft 39 ; preaches at Hurst, 
31 ; the unage of the Vlr- 
ghi at St Mary's, Oxford, 
an article in the impeach- 
ment of, 212; benefactor 
of St John's College, 
208. 

Launton, stat, ch., 15J, 282. 

Lavendon, ch., 162. 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, por- 
trait by, 2j, 25, 28X. 

Leckhampstead, manor of 
Piers Gaveston at 70. 

Lee, noble yew-tre^ i j6. 

Lee Place, 274. 

Leigh, North, dL, and Roman 
pavement 271. 

Leigh, South, ch., John Wes- 
ley's pulpit at, 265. 

Leighton, Junction stat., 
156. 

Leland, on Walllngford 
Castle, 4$; on Abingdon, 
75 ; on Bere Court 88. 

Lnithall, the Speaker, bis 
manor of BesUsleigh, 84; 
his will, 271. 

Letcombe Regis and Let- 
combe Basset, chs., 48 ; 
Castle, 48. 

Lewknor, ch., 247. 

Lilies, Legends of, 14;. 

Lillingstone Dayrell, ch., 
brasses, 149. 

Linford, ch.. brasses, 158. 

Liscombe Hous^ chap^, and 
pictures, 157. 

Littleoote Hall, 66. 

Littlemore ch., 220. 

Locke, John, expelled from , 
Christ Church, 18 j. 

Lockloge, East dell at 75. 

Loddon, river, its Junction 
with the Thames, 91. j 

Longworth, ch., 8$. 

Loudwater. stat, paper mills, 
120. 

Lovel, Lord, house, tomb, and 
traditions of, at Minster 
Lovel. 267. 

Lovelace, Lady, treatment of, 
by the Parliamentariaus 
23 J. 

Lucas Ho^ital, Bcay, J7» 
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LUDGEBSHALL. 

Ltndgershall, ctu, tradition of 
Fair Roeamand at, 151. 

lanffield, Benedictine abbey 
at, 148. 

Lyf ordr K £. chapel, 49. 



Macanlay, Lord, on Lady 
Place, 96; on Maf^alen 
College, 191; on Wood- 
stock, 2^. 

Madmarston, British camp. 
262. 

Maidenhead, stat, J5; his- 
tory, j6 ; Charles L meet- 
ing bis children at, i6; 
railway to Thame, 119. 

Maidenhead Thicket. ;6. 

Maidsmorton ch., 149. 

Manor-honses : Berk», 7 • 
Bocks, 106; Qzon, 166. 

ICanu&ctures : Berks, 4; 
Badca, 104 ; Ozon, 16$. 

ICaptednrham, home of 
JMartha and Theresa 
Blonnt, liistory, ancient 
Elizabethan mansion at* 
fumly portraits, ch. and 
monuments, lock on river, 
89. 

liaiiow, Great, bridge, his- 
tory, ch., portrait of spotted 
boy, Roman Catholic ch., 
town-hall, 99 ; deanery, 
Shelley's residence at, en- 
virons, 100. 

Marlow, Little, Benedictine 
nunnery, eh. and tomb at, 
100. 

Marlow Road stat., 119. 

Marsh Lock, 91. 

Marston, dL, Monse^ 233. 

Marston, Long, ch., painted 
window given by the 
Queen, i«. 

Marston, NortJi, ch., iaj; 
Sir John Shome rector, nls 
shrine, 144. 

Marsworth, du, brass, 15 f. 

Martyrs, at Newbury, 59; 
at Woobum, 120; at 
Amersham, 134; at Ox- 
ford. 214. 

'SLaJbxys, Quentin, tomb of 
lang Edward IV. by, 16; 

?1cture of the Misers at 
iTindsor, 24. 
Maude, Empress, her grave 
at Reading Abbey, 41; 
takes reiVige in Walling- 
ford Castle, 45 ; her escape 
from Oxford Castle, 214. 



MUSWELL HILL. 

« 

Medley, mentioned by Wi- 
ther the poet, 228. 

Medmenham Abbey, situa- 
tion, history, its two orders 
of Franciscans, 194; c^- 
racter of the second order, 
relics of them still remain- 
ing, 99- 

Memphric, King, legend of 
167, 229. 

Mentmore, ch., house of 
Baron M. Rothschild at, 
159; stud farm, i$b. 

Merton, ch., noted vicar, ma- 
nor-house, 281. 

Merton, Walter de, his foun- 
dations, 185. 

Michael Angelo, drawings 
by, 26, 210. 

Middleton Stony, park of 
Lord Jersey, pictures at^ 
ch., 281. 

Milton, near Abingdon, di., 
manor-house, Roman Ca- 
tholic chapel, 75. 

Milton, Great, ch. and mo- 
numents of the Dormers 
at, manor-honse, 247. 

Milton, John, the poet, at 
Horton, no; at Ohalfont 
St. Giles, ii2 ; his ancestor 
ranger of Sbotover, 224; 
place of his marriage, 227 ; 
reputed residence of the 
ancestors of, at Great Mil- 
ton, connection of Forest 
Hill and Holtou with, 227. 

Milton Kwrnes, ch^ tomb of 
Lewis Atterbury, Bishop 
Atterbury a native, 157. 

Minster Lovell, priory, ch., 
history and traditions, 267. 

Mise river, xoj. 
Missenden, Great, ch., abbey, 

ZI6. 
Missenden, Little, ij6, 
Mitford, Miss, at Swallow- 
field and Three Mile Cross, 

34. 42. 

Molly Mog, story of, 34. 

Monasteries: Berks,7; Bucks, 
106 } Ozon, 166. 

Monkey Island, ^7. 

Montem, the Eton, 115. 

More, Sir Thomas, pictures 
and relics of, at East Hen- 
dred, 74; picture at Beslls- 
leigh, 84; at Cokethorpe, 
266; formerly at Burford 
Priory, 271. 

Moreton, North and South44. 

Mortimer, 54. 

Moulsford, beautiful sceneiy, 
44. 

Muswell Hill, 104. ' 
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Netttebed Hill, 164; ch.. 244. 

Nevilles, burial-'place of the^ 
at Blsham. 97. 

New Bridge, 85., 

Newbury, stat., history, illus- 
trious natives, 58; ch., 
martyrs, $9; two battles 
of, 60 ; environs, 62. 

Newington ch., 245. 

New Lodge, 30. 

Newport Pbgnell, stat., ch., 
epitaph by Cowper, 159. 

Newton BlossomviUe, ch., 
162. 

Newton Longueville, ch., 
priory, and statue of St. 
Faith, 151. 

Nobleman's Comer, 100. 

Nonjurors, the, at Shottes- 
brooke, ^8. 

Norreys, mansion and motto 
of the family at Ockwells. 
31 i tomb of Sir J. Norreys, 
71; seat of the family at 
Wytham, 81. 

Northmoor, di, 2jo, 233. 

Norton Brize, ch. and eflSgy. 
267. 

Notley Abbey, history and 
remains, 141. 

Nuffield HeaUi, 164; ch., 
244. 

Nuneham Gourtenay. park, 
conduit, garden, pictures, 
221 ; Horace Walpole at, 
excursions fh>m Oxford to, 
222. 



Ock, river, fiuned for its 
pike, J. 

Ockwells Manor-house, J7. 

Oddington, ch.. brass, 2^4. 

Ohiey, bridge, ch. of SS. Peter 
and Paul, house of Cowper 
the poet, his life at, 160 ; 
his garden, tame hares, and 
summer-parlour, his re- 
moval to Weston firom, 
161. 

Osney Abbey, 81 ; bells of, 
179, 180. 

Ouse river, its course, loj ; 
its character at Olney, 
Drayton's description of, 
161; Cowper's lines on, 

I^2. 

Ousel river, loj. 
o 2 
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Over Norton, 276. 

Oving, ch., 1 4 J. 

Oxford, 167. 

— Index, 174. 

-T— Excursions from, 220. 

to Chipping NortoD, 

271, 277. 

to Croprody, 254. 

— • to Henley, 242. 

to High Wycombe, 246. 

^— to Laonton, 28a 

to Thame, 248. 

to Watlington, 25a 

10 Witney, 264. 



Fl&dbury, ch., sklrmiBh at, 

145. 
Pad worth, manor, Norm ch., 

Pangboume, 42, 88; Bere 

Ck>urt near. Sir J. Davis a 

native of, his grave, 88. 
Pftrk Place, Dmidical temple, 

92. 
Pastures, Bucks, their rich- 

neas, 142. 
Peasemore, manor of Thos. 

Chaucer, ch., 70. 
Penn Beacon, seat of Eu*! 

Howe, modem ch., Penn 

Street, 1^2. 
Penn, William, house at 

Rusoombe, i8; at Christ 

Cburch, Oxford, i8j ; grave 

at Jourdans, 131. 
Perboroagh Castle, 71. 
Periam, Lady Eliz., ner grave 

at Henley, 92. 
Piccadilly, in the Chiltems, 

126. 
Pictures: Berks, 8; Bucks, 

107 ; Oxon, 199, 209, 239. 
Pisbill, ch., Stonor chapel, 

Mi- 

Poghley Abbey at Ellens- 

fordsmere, 70. 
Pope, his early home at Bin- 
field, jo; at Ufton Court, 
$6 ; on death of Lord Falk- 
land. 61 ; adventure going 
to Oxford, 81 ; the friend 
of Mariha and Theresa 
Blount, 89; on the river 
Kenoet, 90; on the river 
].Kxldon. 91 ; describes the 
Duke of Buckingham, 102 ; 
on Datcbet, 116; on Dr. 
Friend's epitaphs, 119 ; on 
Stowe, 146 ; on Philip Duke 
or Wharton, 149 ; on Mag- 
dalen Walks, 19;; his 



BATENSTONE. 

• 

tower at and his description 
of Stanton Haroourt, 212 ; 
epitaphs by, 32, 232 ; letters 
of, 256; at Adderbury, 

259. 
Portmeadow, Oxford, 229. 
Preston Bissett, ch., 148. 
Prestwood, ch., 1J7. 
Prince Consort, the Armoury 

at Windsor arranged by, 26 ; 

his mausoleum, 27. 
Prince's Risborough, stat., 

palace of the Black Prince, 

ch., i2j; excursion firom, 

I2J. 

Proctors of the University of 

Oxford, 180. 
Prosperous Farm, 4, 66. 
Pngln : Tubney ch. by, 84 ; 

chapel at Danesfield by, 

S$ ; Roman Catholic ch. at 
(arlow by, 99; gate of 
Mc^dalen College by, 191. 
Pullen's Tree, 225. 
Purley Hall, 42, 80. 
Pusey, ch., tenure oy a horn. 
House, celebrated &rm. 
old manorial customs o^ 

85. 
Pjrrton, ch.. Hampden mar- 
ried there, 251. 



a 

Quainton Road stat, 142. 

Qaainton ch., its screen, 
brasses, monuments of the 
Dormers, and Winwood 
aisle, 142. 

Qoarles, epitaph on Lady 
D'Oyley by, 94. 

Quarrendon ruins, monu- 
ments of the Lees at. 
Saxon saints connected 
with, 142. 



RadclifiTe, Dr.,hi8 benefactions 
to Oxford, 189, 197, 216. 

Radcot Bridge, battle of, 52, 
267. 

Radley, history, St. Peter's 
College, its chapel and 
objects, village ch. and 
tomb of Sir Wm. Stone- 
house, 80. 

Rassla Woods, 91, 96. 

Ravenstone, ch.. monument 
of Lord Chancellor Finch, 
162. 



. B06AHUND. 

Reading, Junction, stat, 
countv gaol. Norm, castle 
at, history, illustrious 
natives, 39 ; St. Lawrence's 
ch., St. Mary's cIl, Min- 
ster - street, the Oracle, 
St. Giles's ch^ 40; Bene- 
dictine abbey, its history 
and remains, tiie Forbury, 
grammar • school, county 
hospital, story of the 
abbot of RoEuling; 41 ; 
Friary, bridge, duel before 
Hen. II, at, 42. 

Red Pits hill, 91. 

Religious movements at Ox- 
ford, 170. 

Remenham, ch., 9;. 

Reynolds, Sir Jushua, pic- 
tures by, 25, 180, 255. 281. 

Richard L, bom at Beau- 
mont Palace, Oxford, 168; 
tournaments at Bayard's 
Green appointed by, 257. 

Richard IL, his leave-taking 
with his queen Isabella at 
Windsor, 20. 

Rickman, on Avington ch., 
65; on Welford ch., 67; 
on Hambleden ch., 94 ; on 
High Wycombe di., 121 ; 
on Stewkley, 156 ; on the 
Divinity School, Oxford. 
200; on Swinbrook, 269; 
on Burford ch., 270. 

Ridgeway, the, 71. 

Risborough. Princes^ stat, 
ch., i)alace at, 123. 

Risborough, Monks', ch., mo- 
nastic remainis at, 124. 

Ritchings Lodge, 109. 

Rivers: Berks, 2; Backs, 
10; ; Oxon, i6j. 

Roade, stat, 158. 

Bobsart, Amy, story of, 82. 

Rochester, Earl of, his resi* 
deuce at Adderbury, lines 
improvised by. 299; bis 
death at the High Lodge 
in WoodHto<dc Park, 217; 
his grave in Spilsbury ch., 
279. 

Rogers, lines written at Drop* 
more by, 101. 

RoUright, Great and Little, 
tradition of the Rollright 
stones, 276; churches, 277. 

Roman roads and camps: 
Berl&B, 6; Bucks, 106; 
Oxon, 166. 

Rosamund, Fair, her Way at 
Ludgershall, 191 ; heredu- 
catiuu and burial at Qod- 
stow, 228; her children, 
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BOTHEBFIELD OBEYS. 

and crofls on Godstow 
BrJHlge, 229 ; her bower at 
AVoodstock, 23$. 

Bo ttierfield Greys, cb^ village 
green, 243. 

Kotherfleld Peppaid, dL, 24J. 

Bouabam, seat of the Dor- 
mers at, gardens, pictures, 
MSS., 255 ; ch., 256. 

Rowland, abbot of Abing- 
don, reigns his abbey, 77 ; 
obtains Cumnor as a re- 
ward, 82. 

Rubens room, Windsor Cas- 
tle, 25. 

Rosoombe, house of Penn.at, 
J8. 

Ryoote Park, 249. 
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St. BarthokHnew's Hospital, 

St. Clement's, a suburb of 
Oxford, well of St. Fxi- 
mund, ancient halls, 22j. 

St. Kitt's Quarries, 271. 

Salford, ^iorm. sculptures, 
277. 

Salisbury, earls of, their bu- 
rial at Bisbam Abbey, 97. 

Sondes, Lord, burled at Ham- 
bleden, 94. 

Sandford, seen from rly^ 
174 ; ch.,Mynchery, Lasher 
at, 220. 

Sandford near Heyford, cross, 
grave of Lord Deloralne, 
manor-house, 258. 

Sandhurst College, 3$. 

Sandlefurd Priory, 64. 

Sandpit Gate Heronry, 29, 

Sarsden, cb., manor-house, 
earthworks, 275. 

Sarsen Stones, 69. 

Sashes, near Cookham, Ro- 
man weapons found, 100. 

Scheemaker, monument at 
High Wycombe by, 121; 
sculpture at Rousham by, 
2$5 ; monument of Judge 
Page at Steeple Aston by, 

257. 

Scott, Sir Walter, reads ' Lay 
of Last Minstrel ' at Sun- 
nlnghill, Ji ; on WayUnd 
Smith's C^ve. 51 ; liberties 
taken with Cumnor by, 8j. 

Scott, Mr. G. G..: monument 
at Windsor by, 19; Brad- 
field ch. restored by, 55 ; 
St. Michael, Abingdon, by, 
79; Aylesbury ch. re- 



8H0W SUNDAY. 

stored by, 13S1 Bucking- 
ham ch., 1^5 ; his study of 
Hillesdon oi., 148; his re- 
storations at Oxford, 180, 
189, r96» 201, 212, 214 ; at 

^ Dorchester, 222 ; at North 
Aston, 258. 

Scutchamfly, or Scntchamore, 

Scutchamore Knob, fj. 
Seitz, pictures at Danesfleld 

by. 95- 

Seovechesham, 75. 

Seymour, Queen Jane^ her 
grave at Windsor, 15; 
Whaddon Chase her dowry, 
151. 

Seymour Court. 100. 

Shakespeare, on Heme's Oak, 
27 ; at Grendon Under- 
wood, i$i ; his mention of 
Stony Stratford, i«8; at 
the Crown Inn at Oxford, 

217. 

Shalboum, ch., 66. 

Shardeloes, 1^4. 

Shaw House, history, ch., 
62, 63. 

Shelford. Great, ch. with 
round tower, 67. 

Shefford, Little, manor-house, 
ch., tomb of Sir T. Fetty- 
place, 67. 

Shenstoue, lines by, at Hen- 
ley, 91. 

Sherrington, ch., 159, 160. 

Shifford, Kiug Alfred's par- 
liament at) 266. 

Shillingford,junct. of Thame 
and Isis at, 245. 

Shiplake, stat , 242 ; church, 
death of Granger, marriage 
of Tennyson at, lock on 
river, 90, 91. 

Shipion, ch., 254. 

Shlpton under Wychwood, 
Stat, ch., Shipton Court, 
275. 

Shirboume Castle, pictures 
and libraries, history, 251 ; 
earthquake of 1755 at, 252. 

Shome, Sir John, his shrine 
at Windsor, 18; at North 
Marston, 144. 

Shoiover Hill, origin of 
name, its poissessors, a Mil- 
ton ranger of. Queen £liza- 
beth at, geology of, botany 
of, Shelley the poet at, 22^, 
224. 

Shottesbroke, park, ch., and 
monuments, 37 ; the Non- 
jurors there, i8. 

Show Sunday at Oxford, i8j. 



STEEPLE ASTON. 

Shrivenham, stat., ch. 52. 
Silchester, amphitheatre at, 

„ 54, 57. 
Silwood Park, ji. 

Sinodun Hills, 6, 172, 223. 

Skeleton tours, 9, 108,' 172. 

Skelton, poet-laureate, lines 

on burial of Edward IV. 

by, 17; lines on Ashridge 

by, 154- 

Slapton, ch., brass, 156. 

Slough, Jmict. stat., branch 
line to Windsor from, 
Botham's Inn at, house of 
Sir William Herschel at, 
X12; excursions firom, 115, 
117. 

Snelshall Priory, 151. 

Snow Hill. Windsor Great 
Park, 28. 

Somerton, stat, cb., tombs of 
the Fermors, ruins of the 
manor-house, 297. 

Sonning, }8; bridge, ancient 
bishopric of, chapel of St. 
Sarac at ch., monument of 
Lord Stowell, emhieut stu- 
dents, 90. 

Southbury, ch. 157. 

South, Dr.. resides at Cavers- 
ham, 86; vicar of Islip, 
23 h 

Southey, on Lord Falkland, 

. 61 ■; on Sir Bei^amin Rud- 
yeid. 65. 

Sparsholt ch., effigies, 48. 

Speen, ch., tombs, 62. 

Speenhamland, 62. 

Spilsbury, ch., tombs of 
Sir Henry Lee and Lord 
and Lady Lichfield, grave 
of Elarl of Rochester, 279. 

Stackhouse, Rev. J., his in- 
temperate life, 57. 

Stadhamptoo, ch., brass, 251. 

Stanford Dingley, church, 
brasses, 58. 

Stanford in the Vale, ch., 
brass, 49. 

Stanlake, ch., British village, 
2}o. 

Stantonbury, cb., Norman 
arch, 158. 

Stanton Harcourt manor- 
house, its kitchen, Pope's 
description o^ 2ii ; Pope's 
tower, cb. of St Michael, 
Harcourt aisle, and monu- 
ments, epitaph by Con- 
greve at, tradition on the 
name of, 212. 

Stanton St John's, ch., 
family of Milton, 226. 

Steeple Aston, ch., 257. 
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STEEPLE BABTOK. 

Steeple Barton, ch« Dormer 
tombs at, 257. 

Sterenton, stat., village, 47. 

Stewkley, Norman ch., 156. 

Stoke Hammond, cb., 157. 

Stoke Mandevllle, di^ John 
Hampden, 117. 

Stoke Park, 117. 

Stoke Pogea, ch., monuments 
of the Gray family. Stoke 
Park, its history ; the mo- 
dem House, its pictures; 
Gray's house at, 117, 118. 

Stoke Bow, well at, 244. 

Stokenchurch, ch., seat of 
the Fanes, 246 ; botany of, 

Mr 

Stokenham Common, 246. 

Stone, lunatic asylum, cfa., 
140. 

Stonesfield, Roman pave- 
ment, ch., fossils found at. 
Professor Phillips on, 272. 

Stonor Park, 244. 

Stony Stratford, ch., cross 
of Queen Eleanor at, Ed- 
waitl V. made prisoner at, 
Shakespeare's mention of, 
157. 158. 

Stow Wood, botany of, 226. 

Stowe, approach to, the gar- 
dens of and their remi- 
niscences, 146 ; Queen's 
Temple, Palladian Bridge, 
Temple of Friendship, 
Gothic Temple, Bourbon 
Tower, Temple of Concord 
and Victory, visit of the 
Princess Amelia, 147 ; 
famous sale at, 148. 

Stratfleld Mortimer, $4. 

Stratton Audley, di., 282. 

Streatley, orifnn of name. 
Sir Samuel Shepherd a na- 
tive of, 87 ; neighbouring 
downs, botany, road to 
Pangboume from, 88. 

Street: Lillingstone Dayrell 
ch. restored by, 140; CSied- 
dington ch., 155 ; Stewkley 
ch., 156; Soulbary, 157 ; 
Bradwell ch. and schools, 
157; Westcott Barton ch., 
257 ; Burfordch., 270 ;Ship- 
ton-under-Wychwo(xi ch., 
275. 

Studley Priory, 226. 

Sulham, ch., 42. 

Sunningdale, and Suimlng- 
hill, J I. 

Snnnlngwell, ch., grave of 
Deau Fell, old customs, 80. 

Surley Hall, 115. 

Sutton Courtenay, history, 



TOMBS. 

ch., manor-honse of abbots 
of Abingdon at, 46. 

Swalcllffe, ch., camp, 262. 

Swanboume, stat, ch., 152. 

Swallowfield, 34. 

Swans, on the Thames, 96. 

Swan-uppers, 96. 

Swift, Dean at Letoombe 
Basset, 48 ; at Backlebury, 

57. 
Swinbrook ch., monuments, 

269. 
Swyncombe House, 244. 
Swyiicombe, ch., monastery 

and manor of, 144. 
Sydenham, ch., 247. 
Sylvester, lines by, 7, 64, 68. 



Tackley, ch., 255. 

Tadmarton, ch., camp, holy 
well, 261. 

Taplow Court, house and 
staircase, 102. 

Taplow Junction stat, 1x9. 

Tattenhue, cfa., ifi. 

Tets worth, ch., 247. 

Tew, Great, residence of Lord 
Falkland, Clarendon's de- 
scription, 279; ch. ami 
brasses, monument of 
Mrs. Boulton, 280. 

Thame, ch. and monuments, 
Prebendal house, gram- 
map«cbool, death of John 
Hampden at, 248; park 
on Bite of andent abbey, 
249. 

Thame, river, 164. 

Thames, course of, 2, xoj, 
i6j ; Rte. on the, 87-102. 

Thatobaip, stat., ch., 58. 

Theale, stat, ch., $5. 

Thomas, St., of Hereford, his 
relics at Windsor, 19; 
Hombleden his birthplace, 

94- 
Thomson, on Stowe, 146. 

Thomborough, ch., barrow 

with Roman ronains, 149. 
Three Mile Cross, 42. 
Tickford Abbey, 159. 
Tiddington, stat, cb.,allq^ 

Roman origin, 25a 
Tidmarsh, cb., 41. 
Tilehurst, ch., tomb of Sir 

Peter Vanlore at, 54. 
Tingewlck, ch., 148. 
Thomhill, Sir J., paintings 

by, 247. 
Tombs: Berks, 8; Bucks, 

107; Oxon, i66« 



WALFOLE, HOBACB. 

Trumbulls, tombs of the, J2. 

Tubney, ch., 84. 

Turville Park, 94. 

Tusmore, house, great fish- 
pond, 258. 

Twyford, Bucks, tomb and 
brasses, 148. 

Twyford, junction stat, Pole- 
hampton charitv at, 38. 

Tyringham ch., 160. 



UflSngton, jnnctimi stat, ch. 

Uffington Castle, 51. 

Ufton Nervet, ch. 56 ; Goait, 

56. . 
Unwell wood, 88. 
Upton, ch., tomb of Sir W. 






firschel, 112. 



Vache, the, ih> 

Vandyke, pictures 1^, 22, 

„Hi99- 

vanlore, tomb of Sir Peter, 

at Tilehurst 54. 

Velvet Lawn, in the Chil- 
tems, 126. 

Vemey, Junction stat., 145, 
152. 

Vemey, family relics and 
tombs at Claydon, 152. 

Verrio, his pictures at Wind- 
sor, 22, 24; his summer- 
house at Datchet, z 16. 

Vioe-Chanoellor of Oxford, 
180. 

Views: Berks, }; Backs, 
Z07 ; Oxon, 166. 

Visitor of Oxford University, 
180. 

Viighiia Water, 29, |x. 



w 

Waddesdon, ch., tomb of Guy 
Carleton, 149. 

Waller, birthplace o( Z14; 
his grave, I ; I. 

Wallingford, history, castle, 
44; St Mary's, St Leo- 
nard's, St Peter's chs., 45. 

Walpole, Horace, on the 
statue of Charles U. at 
Windsor, 22 ; on Bulstrode, 
X30; on Cluilfont House. 
IJ2 ; on the visit of Princess 
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"WALTON. 

Amelia to Stowe, 147 ; on 
the Kadcliffe Square, Ox- 
ford, 197 ; on Nuneham, 
222 ; on Rousbam, 256 ; 
on Wroxton Abbey, 262. 
Walton, ch. and monuments, 

157. 
Wantage, history, birth of 

Bishop Butler at, ch. of 

SS. Peter and Paul, site of 

Alfred's palace, his birth 

at, his bath and well, 

schools, St. Mary's Home 

at. 47. 

Wantage Road stat, 47. 

W^arborough, ch^ 245. 

Warfield, ch., jo. 

Wargrave^ ferry and rly. 
brUlge, ch., monument of 
Sir. Day, Wargrave Hill, 
91. * 

Warton, on barrows, 6; on 
Dr. Johnson, 211, 216. 226 ; 
on the view of Oxford, 
22o; on the union of the 
Thame and Isis, 24$; his 
•History of Klddington,' 
278. 

Water Eaton, ch., manor- 
house, and diapel, 2jj. 

Waterperry, ch., brasses, 227. 

Waterstock, ch., 228. 

Water Stratford, ch. and 
Korm. door, disciples of 
John Masou at, 149. 

Watltngton, di., market- 
house, 250. 

Watlington Park, 250. 

Wayland Smith's Gave, 51. 

Webb, architect of Ashdown 
Park, 69. 

Welford, ch. with round 
tower, 67. 

Wellington Ck>l1ege, 32, 34. 

Wendlebury, ch., 281. 

Wendover, ch., brass, 136. 

Wesley, John, a fellow of 
Lincoln College, 200; his 

W pulpit at South Leigh, 265. 
eston-ou-the-Green, 281. 

Weston Turville, ch., 137. 

WestonUnderwood, residence 
of Cowper the poet and 
Mrs. Unwin at, 161, 162. 

Wexham,ch., 117. 

Whaddon Chase, Queen Jane 
Seymour's dowry, 151. 

Whaddon Hall, visit of 
Elizabeth to Lord Grey at, 
birth of Bishop Cox and 
Brown Willis at, 151. 

Wharton, Lord, bis residence 
at Woobum, and legacy of 
Bibles, 120. 



WITTENHAM. 

Wharton, Duke of, his resi- 
dence at Woobum, and ex- 
travagcmce, 120; his house 
at Upper Winchendon, 149. 

Wheatley, stat., Roman villa, 
250. 

Whitchurch, Bucks, ch., 143. 

Whitchurch, Oxon. 42, 88; 
cb. and brasses, 88. 

Whitehead, Paul 95, 133. 

White Horse Hill, $0 ; scour- 
ing the Horse, 5a 

White Knights, 35* 

Whiteleaf CcobB, 106, 124. 

White Place, 102. 

White Waltham, ch. and 
manor-house at» 37. 

Wick, river, 119. 

Wickham, cb., modem work 
at. 67. 

Widford, ch., 271. 

Wigginton, ch., Roman villa, 
277. 

Wilcote, ch. and manor-house, 

27?. 
William the Conqueror, 
bnilds a castle at Windsor, 
12 ; his oak at Cranboum, 
30; visits Abingdon Abbey, 

•77- 
William IIL. portrait of, 24 ; 

Long Walk at Windsor, 

finished by. 28; in the 

hunting-field, 38. 

William IV.. death oi; 25. 

Wilton Park, 131. 

Winchcombe, John, styled 
•• Jack of Newbury," 58. 

Winchendon, Lower, ch. and 
brasses, House and picture 
of Lady Wharton, 149. 

Winchendon, Over, di., orass, 
house and gardens of Philip 
Duke of Wharton at, 149. 

Windebank, Se<Tetary, vl 
sited at Hurst by 
Laud, 31. 

Wludrush, course of 
163 ; at Witney, 265. 

Windsor, 10. 

— Index, la 

to Reading, 29. 

Wing, manor forfeited 
the Hampdens, ch. 
monuments, 156. 

Winkfield, 30. 

Winslow-road stat., 144. 

Winslow, stat., ch., manor- 
house, 152. 

Witney, manufactures, ch. 
of Holy Trinity, college, 
popular descripdon of, 265. 

Wtttenham, Little, tombs of 
the Dunches at, 46. 
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WYCOMBE, WEST. 

Wittenham, Long, ch., font, 
46. 

Wokingham, ancient customs 
of, 32; inn celebrated by 
ballad of Molly Mog, a ; 
town-hall. ch.. jj. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, royal 
Tomb-house at Windsor 
naoted to, 17 ; Christ 
Church,Oxford, commenced 
by, 178 ; at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. 193. 

Wolvercote, Memphric de- 
voured by wolves at, ch., 
and tomb of Sir J. Walter, 
Aristotle's Well, 229. 

Wolverton. Jimction stat, ch., 
157; railway to Newport 
Pagnell, 158. 

Woobum Green, stat, ch., 
palace of Bps. of Lincoln, 
history, martyrdoms at, 
residence of the frood Lord 
and bad Duke of Wharton, 
present condition, 1 20. 

Woobum Ueyncourt, 120. 

Wood Eaton, ch., cross, 

233. 
Woodhay, West, House, ch., 
tomb of Sir B. Rudyerd, 

65. 

Woodstock, its manufoctures, 
2J4 ; ancient royal palace 
at, Fair Rosamund at, 
Henry Ul.at, princes bom 
at, Princess Elizabeth con- 
fined at, Merry Devil of, 
ancient art at, 235 ; present 
appearance of, poet Chaucer 
at, ch., entrance to Blen- 
heim from, 236. 

Woodstock Road stat, 234, 

^*54. 

Woolbampton, stat, ch., 58. 

Woolley Park, 70. 

Wootton-Underwood, ch. and 
brasses. i$i. 

Wormenhall, ch. and brasses, 
two bishops bom at. 141. 

Wraysbnry, stat, ch., 1 16. 

Wren, Windsor Town Hall 
built by, II ; Fawley Court 
I7, 92 ; arcade at Eton by, 
114; Winslow manor- 
house by, 152 ; Queen's 
College by, 190 ; Theatre at 
Oxford bv, 202. 

Wroxton Abbey, history, pic- 
tures, and relics, ch. and 
monuments, 262. 

Wycombe, High, manufac- 
tures, ch., grammar-school, 
abbey, members for, 120. 

Wycombe, West village. 
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WYCHWOOD FOREST. 

caves, cb., maasoleum at. 
Park. 122. 

Wychwood Forest, botany, 
blstorical reooUectioDs, 274. 

Wychwood Park, 274. 

Wyfold Court, wych elms 
at, tenure of, 24}. 

Wykeham, William of, ar- 
chitect of Windsor for Ed- 
ward III., I J, New College 
fomided by, 195; chancel 



TABDLET CHASE. 

of Adderbury ch. built by, 
299; Broughton Castle pur- 
chased by, 260. 
Wytham, Abbey, 81 ; di., 
woods, 82. 



Yardley Chase, oak, Cowper's 
poem, i6z. 



YORK TOWN. 

Yamton, junction stat, 
and monuments, <9| 
manor-houte, mammal 
remains, 264. 

Yattendon, ch., tomb of i 
J. Norreya, grave of Gm 
the historian, 71. 

Yelford, ancient l>nrlal-pli( 
2)1 ; ch., 266. 

Yewden, yew hedge at, 94, 

York Town, 35- 
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JAUKJeUY'S JUHD^OOK ADVWXISXJL Hay, 



LOBDOV, Ma^ 1, 1872. 

MESSRS. J. & R. M^RACKEN, 

88,t3UEEN STKEET, CAOTOJf SHEET, E.C., 

.AaSFlB, 'BX ▲SPOINTXJEENT9 SO -XiOB fiOTAL AOkSBOBT^ tMIMWAI.«AiUbSKr, 
AND OOVEBNICBIIT CBPaimfniT ^VflOmraB AHD Am*, 



GXKBBtAL AVB MBBNOI MOmS, 

WINE MERCHANTS, 

Agents fw BoHvler's naieiHitel Champafne, 



AQEmS -BBIIBBAIXT FOB THK BBOBFTHHr i^XtB tmSiaXT OF VOBKB or 

ABT, BAOOAME, .fto^ 

* 

r&OV Ain> T0 JkIA WSMXM «r TBS WMUCiS. 



Ayail themseWei of ihis oppoiisimity to jretTun -their sincere thiuaks io the 
Nobility and Gentry for the patvonage hitherto «onlerFed on .thea^, -and hope to 
be-iimoared with a continuance of their £kvoiixs. Their ^ehaigoa are Earned -with 
a due regard to economy, and the aamfi can and .attention will be bttitowed as 
hesetofore upon all packages passing through «tbeir haiids. 



J..aad R. M«C. have tha advantage cf 

DRY AMD SPAC40US WA«R£HOUS€S^ 



Where Works of Art and till deecriptions iff Property can Ix k^ jftoxii^ the 
.Owners' absence, at most modemte rates of rent. 



Parties faToaring J. and K. M^^C. with their Consignmants aie oeqpifisted to be 
particular in having the Bills of Lading sent to thenl OISBCT by Post, and also to 
forward their Keys with the Packages, as, although the eontents may be free of 
Duty, all Packages ai'e still examined by the Guatoma immediately on arrival. 
Packages sent by Steamers or otherwise to Southampton and Liverpool ako attended 
to ; but all Letters of Advice and Bills of Lading to be addrMsed to 88, Quckn 
Street, as above. 

MESSES. J. AND R. MCOBACKEN 

ARE THE APPOINTED AGENTS IN ENGLAND OF MR. J. m. FARINA, 

GeGENUBEB DEM JULIOHB PLATZ, COLOGNE^ 

FOB Aa 

CELEBRATED EAU J}£ COLOGNE. 
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MESSRS. J. AND B. MCCRACKEN'S 

PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS. 



ALEXANDRIA M€flBre. D. Robsbtson & Cp. 

ALICANTE Mr. P. B. DAHLASjyvst. 

ANOONA Meaffs. Moo^b, Mokbllst, ft Co. 

ANTWERP Measra. F. Monhbim & Co. 

ATHENS, (the Piraeus) 

BADEN-BADEN i ^^^^'^' Mbllbuo Fberbs. Mr. F. Pelkak's Successor. 
*** \ Mr. H. UM<ncic. 

BAD EMS ; Mr. H. W. Thikl. 

BASLE i MeBsra. Jbam Pbeowssk 9c Filb. 

t Mr. J. Fret. 

, Meaen. Scuicklsb Bpotbera. 
BERLIN J Mr.LioirM.CoHN,Comm".Expeditear. 

I Mr. A. Wakmutm. 

BERKE Messrs. A. Baubb ife Co. 

BEYROUT M. Ebstrt Heald 

BOLOGNA Messrs. Rbvoli, Bcrocno, & Co. fflg. L. Mm. 

BOMBAY Messrs. King, King & Co. 

( Messrs. Albkrcht & Fils. i 

BORX^'^UX 1 Mr. GsBWAiLLr Fils Atn6. 

BOUUO&ifE 8. M. . . . Messrs. Moky k Co. Messrs. L. J. Yooub & Co. 

BRINDISI Italo-Obiental Co. A. Coen, Manager. 

CALAIS Messrs. L. J. Vogue & Co. 

CALCUTTA Messrs. Gillaki>eb8, Akbdthkot, & Co. 

CARLSBAD Mr. Thomas Wolf, Glass Manufacturer. 

CANNES Mr. J. Taylor. 

CARRARA Slg. F. Bienaim£, Sculptor. 

CATANIA Mr. Matthey. 

CIVITA YEOGHIA . Messrs. Lowe Bsonrats, British Consulate/ 

COLOGNE i ^^' '^' ^' ^^^^^' g^enliber dem Julicba Plats. 

*•*• \ Messrs. G"**. Tilmes & Co, 

CONSTANTINOHiJ: Mr. Alfred C. LAcaHTOK. Messrs. C. 6. Hansov & Co. 

COPENHAGEN Messrs. H. J. Brno & Sox. 

CORFU Mr. J. W. Taylor. 

(Messrs. H. W. Bassbkoe b Co. Mr. E. Arnold, Printseller. Tbe 
Director of the Royal Porcelain Manufactory Depdt. Madame 
Helena Wolfsohn, SchSsseigasse, No. 5. l^r. Mobitz Metkk , 
Morltz Strasse. Messrs. Sebgbr k Mabssr. 
Messrs. French & Co. ^g. LniGi Ravaoci. Messrs. Emclc. Fenzi 
& Co. Sig. Tito Gagliardt, Dealer in Antiquities. Messrs. 
ITT rkniirKrrnn J Maqoay, Hooker, ft C«). Messrs. Etkb ft Matteiki. Mr. E. 

FLORENCE........ ^ GooDBAN, Printst-ller. Messrs. Nesti, Clardi, ft Co. Mr. T. 

BiANCHiNi, Mosaic Worker. Messrs. P. Bazzanti & Fig., 
Sculptors, Lungo PAmo. 

ui> A -KTinmBT r^ Tui i Messrs. BiNG, Jan., & Co. Mr. F. BShler, Zeil D. 17. Mr. G. 
t KAJMiUJViii o. jn. -^ krbbs. Messrs. Sachs and HOchhemb^ Wine Merchants. 

GENEVA MM. Levri&b ft PiSLissiBR. 

j^jir».'rr\ ». i Messrs. Gbanet, Bbown, ft Co. Mr. N. Desiglioli. 

GENOA I Mr. H A. Mot«A, Grande Albergo d'ltalia. 

ATTiJnKrr 5 Messrs. Db Buysbr FRERis, Deators in Antiquities, Marche f.u 

GJUijrr ^ Beurre.No.21. 

GIBRALTAR Messrs. Archbold, Johnston, & Powers. 

HAMBURG Messrs. J. P. Jensen ft Co. Messrs. Schoruer & TEicmiAKN. 

HAVRE Messrs. LoufoiN, Pfere, Fils Jeune, ft G. Capron. 

HEIDELBERG Mr. Ph. Zimmerman& 

HON FLEUR Mr. J. Wagner. 

1 KT ERLACKEN .... Mr. J. Grossm ann. Mr. A. Tremp. Mr. C. H. Schuh. 

J£RUSALE.\I Messrs. E, F. Sfittler ft Co. Mr. M. Beuqheih, Jun. 

b2 
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irGRACKEVS LI8T OF COBBESPOlTDEirTS-oon^mt/oL 

KISSINOEN Mr. David Kvokimaw. Mr. H. F. Kugklmabk. 

LAUSANNE Mr. Dcboib Rknou k FUs. 

LEGHORN i Messrs. Alex. Magbxah & Go. Messrs. Maqvat, Hookxb, & Co. 

• \ Mr. M. RisTOBi. 

LEIPZIG Mr. J. E. OehlschlXose's Snooessor. 

LISBON Mr. E. BouROARD. 

LUCERNE Messrs. F. KnObb & Fils. 

MADRAS Messrs. BiKKT & Co. 

MALAGA Mr. Gkorob Hodqsom. Mr. J. A. Mark. 

( Mr. Emakubl Zamxit. Messrs. Josh. DARKAMnr & Sohs. 45. Strada 

MALTA < Levante. Mosaic Workers. Mr. Fobxuhato Txsxa. 92, Strada S^i^ 

^^ ^ Luda. 

MANNHEIM Messrs. Etsbbh 8e Clauss. 

MARIENBAD Mr. J. T. Ablbb. Glass MannfiKtarer. 

MARSEILLES Messrs. Glaupb Glbbc ft Go. 

MENTONE Mr. Pautabo. Mr. Jbah Obbhgo Fita. 

MESSINA Messrs. Caillbb, Walkkb. & Co. 

MTT.ak i ^^' ^* ^' ^(^^^KT> Piazza di S. Sepolcro, No. 1. 

"( Messrs. Fbatslu Bbaubilla. Mesov. Ulbich & Go. 

MUNICH I Messrs. Wdtiibb & Co.. Printsellers, Brienner Stnsse. 

I Messrs. Bleicheb & Akdbkis. 

NAPLES i Messrs. Ioqulden & Go. Messrs. W. J. Tubnbb k Go. Hr. 6. 

1 ScALA, Wine Merchant Messrs. Flu. Qukota. 

NEUCHATEL ( Messrs. Bouvibb Fbkbes, Wine Merchants. Messrs. Humbbbt& Co., 

(Suisse) <^ Bazaar. 

NEW YORK Messrs. AuBrm Baldwin & Go. 

jjflQK i Messrs. A. Lacboix & Co., British Gonsnlate. Messrs. M. & N. 

C Giordan. Mr. H. Ullrich, 7, Quai Massena. FrIsres Migkoit. 

NUREMBERG Mr. A. Pickbbt, Dealer in AnUquiUes. Mr. Max Pickebt. 

OSTEND Messrs. Bach & Go. 

PALERMO Messrs. Inghau. Whtttaker, k Co. 

PARIS Mr. L. Chbkub, Packer, Rue Croix des Fetits Champs, No. 34. 

PAU Mr. MnsGRAVB Clat. 

pj3^ (Messrs. Huoukt k Van Libt, Scnlptors in Alabaster and Marble. 

• • * "iMr. G, Andreoni, Sculptor in Alabaster. 

pi^ A amr i Mr. W. Hofmakn, Glass ManufBctnrer, Blaaon Stem. 

rttAUUJJ. tMr.A.V.LBBBDA,GunMaker. 

{Messrs. Plowdbn k Go. Messrs. A. Macbbam k Go. Messrs. 
Fbebbobn, Dantell, & Co. Messrs. Maquat, Hookbb, k Co. 
Messrs. Fdbsb Bbos. & Go. Messrs. £. Wblbt, Son. k Co. Messrs:. 
Spada, Flamini, & Co. Mr. J. P. Shba. Mr. A. Tombini. Ux. 
LiTiGi Bbanghini, at the English College. 

ROTTERDAM Messrs. PRBsrroN & Co. Messrs. G. HEMMAmi 8c Go. 

SAN REMO Fratelli A squa sciati. 

SEVILLE i ^^' ^^^^^ B. WiLLiAxs, British Vioe^GoDAilate. Don Juan Ant. 

• \ Baillt. 

SMYRNA Messrs. Hanson & Co. 

ST. PETERSBURG . Messrs. Thouson, Bonab, & Co. Mr. G. Ebcobb. 

THOUNE Mr. Jean Kehrli-Stebchi. 

TRIESTE Messrs. Flu. Chirsa. 

TURIN Messrs. Rochas, Pere & Fils. 

t Mr. L. BovARDi, Ponte alle Ballotte. 

VENICE < Messrs. Frebxs ScHiBLiN. Mr. Antonio Zbk. 

( Messrs. S. & A. Bluhbhthal Sc Go. Mr. Carlo Poxti. 

VEVEY Mr. Jules Getaz Fils. 

VTR* w A i ^'* ^* Ullkch, Glass MannlkctaTer, am Lugeck, No. 3. 

^"^^"*" t Messrs. J. & L Lobubtbb, Glass Manufacturers, 940, KSmthner 

VOLTERRA SIg. Orro. SoLAna. [Strasse. 

ZURICH Mr. HoNECGEn-FDcLT. 
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FLORENCE. 



TELEMACO DI G. BIANCHINI, 

MANUPACTtTRER OF TABLES AND LADIES* ORNAMENTS 

OP FLORENTINE MOSAIC, 

LIJNO' ABNO NXrOVO, 1, AND BOSG' OONISSANTI, 2, 

TNVITES the English NobOity and Gentry to visit his Establishment, where 
-*- may always be seen numerous specimens of this celebrated and beautiful 
Manufacture, in every description of Rare and Precious Stones. Orders for Tables 
and other Ornaments executed to any Design. 

T. BiANCHiNi'8 Correspondents in England are Messn. J. & R. M'Cragken, 
38, Queen Street, Cannon Street, EC, London. 

BRI ENZ — I NTERLACKEN. 



J. GROSSMANN, 

SCULPTOR IN WOOD, AND MANUFACTURER OP SWISS 
WOOD MODELS AND ORNAMENTS, 

Carved and Inlaid Furniture manufactured to any Design^ 

AT ZlTTBXXUkC] 



ITIS WAREHOUSE is situated between the Belvedere Hotel and Schweizerhof, 
^^ where he keeps the largest and best assortment of the above objects to be 
found in Switzerland. He undertakes to forward Goods to England and elsewhere. 

Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. & R. McCracken, S8, Queen Street, 
Cannon Street, E.C., London.- 

PISA. 

GIUSEPPE ANDREONI, 

Sculptor in Alabaster and Marble and Objects 

of Fine Art, 

NO; 872, VIA SANTA MARIA, 

WHERB 

A GREAT ASSORTMENT OF FINE ARTS, SCULPTURE, &c., 

CAN BE SEEN. 

Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. & R. M'Cracken, 38, Queen Street, 

Cannon Street, E.C., London. 
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T H U N. 



JEAN KEHRLI-STERCHI, 

AND 

KANTTFAOTUBEB OF SWISS MODELS ASI> OHVAMEXTTS, 

For 26 jears at the Woodwork Establishment at the Giessbach Falls, 
eldest son of the founder of said estaUishment, 

INVITES the attention of English tourists to his EstahHshment at tlie Bellevne 
Hotel, Thun, where a choiee aasortmeat of Swiss Wood CBrrings may always 
be seen. 

Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. & R. M*Cracken, 38, Queen Street, 
Cannon Street, London. 



u N i c H. 



WIMMER & CO., 

GALLERY OF FINE ARTS. 

3, BEIENNER STREET, 

Innte the Nobility and Gentry to Tisit their Gallskt 09* Five Abtb, ccmtalniDg 

an Extensive Collection of 

MODERN PAINTINGS 

by the best Munich Artists, 

PAINTINOS ON PORCKIiAIN AND ON GLASS. 

ako a lai-ge Assortment of 

FHOTOGBAFHS, 

inchiding the complete CoQectioBs of the tarions Public Galleries. 

Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. & R. M'Craceen, 38, Queen Street, 
Cannon Street, E.C, London. 

Correspondents in tiie United States, Messrs. Eellck k LnXGQ, 97, fieade 
^^reet. New York. 
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G- E N O A.. 



HORACE AUGUSTE MOSSA, 

•J E "W E Xi X* E li, 

ASS" 

MANUFAOnnrER OF 60LS MO SILf ER FMOREE WORK, 

Tf%uik obtained TJilZE. MEDAL ai th^ Uawenal Ezhtbiihrh 



His Eitt51iateyeBtff an iitimted ia^ &e» Gxaod^ Albeigio dltalia, 
in ViA del GampOy neac the Porta di Yacca ; he aka keeps a D^xisitory 
in the Grq^de Albergo di GenoTa. He undertakes the execution of 
all Commissions with exactitude, and guarantees his Works to be 
of pure Gold Kid Silver^ aad Silves dcmbl; gfclt^ Tmveile]^ ace 
invited to visit his EstaUuloMBto withont oMagpitigQ to jRiicfaMRiu 

CoTteggcodMBOtB in TKrrgTaTid — 3itea«rak X fc JL KcGKACJaBlS, 
38^ Q,TMWin aitor>Bt» Gmbioa aiamel^ XLC^. IicindQBu 



M^ 



R. TENNANT, GEOLOGIST; 149^, STRAND^ LOll^DOT, 

W.C, gfvea practSdil liiBtnictfon in Mineralogj' and Geology. He caa also suppljr 
Klemenuiy ^Uecticfna of nnemia, Rocks, and Foaailsi, on the IbUbwfiig termv:— 

iOO Sontt 9pMimeiM» fa cabinet^ with three tm^B . . . . . . £9 T 9^ 

*200 Spedmensi largor, in cabinet, witii five tn.fB. »•»..• S&O' 
SUOSpednftDS^UtfiBv; in cabinet»wltb eight ^mmoB » » . .• 1# 1» 0» 
400 i:jfeetm«a», lai^, in cabinat,. with twelflw dr&wem. . .... 21 a 0- 

More extenaive eoXtecttoDS, to fHastratt Geology, at &0 to IdO Guineas each, with every 
requisite ter aMtet those eommenelog- tfie study of tUk Intferestfog science, a knowkM^e: of 
whicH aa»Pte80 mach-vleasttnr to the mnrelhfr fa all pwt» of the world. 

• A 9oaKBakmi 1m Vtn Qnka&m isbWi wllk tttasiraCK Ihac sMSsd w«rft» av Oirthyby 
Anated; BHeMaML J«kBi» Lf«lV MwdMsMii Fast. FhWiysb aad coBtalw Iffi n^MtamiiB] in 
& tthinetk. widfc five taayi^eoMyriHing the SbIIowIbc. vis.>- 

MiNXKALS whudt are either the components of Rucks, or occasionally imbedded Vot tliem<:— 
Quartz, Agate, Chalcedony, Jasper, Garnet. Zeolite, Hornblende, Angire, Asbetitue, Felbpan, 
MiM, Tal«^ Tocmnritee, TBboan, Topaa, l^pinef, ObIcbivoiis Spar, Fkiur, Selenit^. Bhryta, 
Stroattiv StAK Gi7olitB^ isnlyiias; Plombaff^ Wtmnfln, Jet^ te. 

Nativb MxTAuec MrraaMyinKWi MammjoMt theas amtaDd ia ■mRsi.hi' hsdi^oiria 
veins, and occuioaal^ la the beds of rivcfs. SpeeimeBs af the fsUawiog ace cantainad) in 
the Cabinet :— £roa. Manganese, Lead, Tin» 2lnc, Copper, Anthnony, Silver, Gold|.PUuina,iM. 
RoCHSt-^ranite.Goeiss, Jfica-eIate,PorpbyTy ^Serpentine jSandstonesJUmestonestLavcMi sio. 
pAUMzofcFooBiLS, l'h>m'the LhiBde!lo,.Wenlock,.lfndlow, DevontBtn, «id-€^rbon£ferou8Rbcltii; 
Secondakt VoBEKSk *vm «he Trlaa^ Lias, Oolite, Wealden, and CreiaaaoasGtioaiH.. 
TawiAsr FoaiiUkfraiatheWoBbiteh, BartoawaaA BMrlrteahaaaJied8».L(mdeiiCh»,Chig;lfcc. 
in tiM Bosa azpeasive CaUe ct t oa a some of the ^jrashaanaam ■w^anA aUr moaa^sateaA. 

nMKMwr^Xf uktevbh oh kznxba&mv jik» coKacs; 

adayteA l» yaaoffpaaaaa, an gtwn by JvlESNAST, F.A.a&, at Us iwsWfiBsm. UCi 
STKAND, W.C^ and Prtvatb iKn'RicriOK to Trayellers, Enghieers, Emigraota^ ^^isnitMi 
Proprietors, and others, iUuslxated by an extensive collection of Spechnens^. I/lagnuns, 
Models. &o.' 

AU ihe raeeiitiMite nlatfng to KlMndQeP, Geology, Conchology, a!Dd Chemistry; also 
Geologicar Maps, Modiela, Diagrams, Hammers, Blowpipes, Magnifying Glastes, Platina Spoons, 
Klectvomater and Mafpette Needle^ Gljiaa>«»p Ifcaes, Mtcraacoplc Ob^t% Acid Botttea, Ac., 
cau be tupplied to the Student in these Interestii^ and important branches of Science. 
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COLOGNE ON THE RHINE. 



JOHAM MARIA FARINA, 
GEGENUBER DEM JULICffS PLATZ 

(OppoBiie the Jttlkh's Place), 

PURVEYOR TO H. M. QUBBN YIGTORIA ; 

TO H. R. H. THE PRINCE OP WALES; 

TO H. M. THE KINO OP PRUSSIA; THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA; 

THE EMPEROR OF FRANCE; 
THE KING OF DENMARK, ETC ETC^ 

OP THB 

ONLY GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE, 

ll7t»cA obtained the only Prite Medal awarded to Bom de Cdoffne at the PariM Sashibiiion 



^rHE frequency of mistakes, which are sometimes accidental, but for the most 
A part the result of deception practised bj interested IndivldnalSi Indnoea me to request 
the attention of English travellers to the following statement : — 

The favourable reputation which my Eau de Cologne has acquired, since its inventioa by 
my ancestor in the year 1709, has induced many people to imitate it; and in order to be able 
to sell their spurious article more easily, and under pretext that it was genuine, they pro- 
cured themselves a firm of Farina, by entering into partnership with persons of my name , 
which Is a very common one m Italy. " 

Persons who wish to purchase the ffmuine and original Eau de Cologne ought to be parti- 
cular to see that the labels and the bottles have not only my name, Johann Moiria Farina, 
but also the additional words, gegenSber dem Juli^'t Flats (that is, opposite the Julich's 
Place), without addition of any number. 

Travellers visiting Cologne, and intending to buy my genuine artlde, are cautioned against 
being led astray by cabmen, guides, commissioners, and other parties, who olfer their services 
to them. I therefore beg to state that my manufacture and shop are in the same house, 
situated opposite the Julich's Place, and nowhere else. It happens too, frequently, that the 
said persons conduct the uninstructed strangers to shops of one of the fictitious firms, where, 
notwithstanding assertion to the contrary, they are remunerated with nearly the half part of 
the price paid by the purchaser, who, of course, must pay indirectly this remuneration by a 
high price and a bad article. 

Another kind of imposition Is practised in almost every hotel in Cologne, where waiters 
commissioners, &c., offer to strangers Eau de Cologne, pretending that it is the genuine one 
and that I delivered it to them for the purpose of selling it for my account. 

The only certain way to get in Col<^e my genuine article is to buy it personally at my 
house. <^ppogite the JiUich'i Place, forming the comer of the two streets, Unter Goldsdiniiiit 
and Oben Marspforten, No. 23, and having in the firont six balconies, of which the tbrt- e 
bear my name and firm, Joluimn Maria Farina, Gegentiber dem Julich's Plats. 

The excellence of my manufacture has been put beyond all doabt by the fact that the 
Jurors of the Great Exhibitions in London, 1851 and 1862, awarded to me the Prise Medal ; 
that I obtamed honourable mention at the Great Exhibition in Paris, 185S; and received 
the only Prise Medal awarded to Eau de Cologne at the Paris Exhibllion of 1867, and in 
Oporto .1865. 

Coixwjra, January, 1869. JOHANN MARIA FARINA, 

GEGENtJBER DEM JULICH'S PLATZ. 

* * My Agency in London is at Messbs. J. & R. M'Cbagksn, 38, Queen 

Street, Cannon Street, E,C, • 
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PRAQ U E. 



WILLIAM HOFMANN, 

BOHEMIAN GLASS MANUFACTURER, 

TO mS IUJBST7 TRK KMFBBOS OF XU8TBIA, 

HOTEL BLUE STAR, 

Rboommends his great assortment of Glass Ware, from his own Manufactories in 
Bohemia. The choicest Articles in everj Colour, Shape, and Description, are sold, 
at the same moderate prices, at his Establishments. 

Correspondents in London, Messrs. J. and R. M'CRACKEN, 38, Queen Street, 
Cannon Street, E.C. Qoods forwarded direct to England, America, 4ro, 

INTERLACHEN. 



GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA, 

OPPOSIITE THE JUNOFRAU GLACIER. 



This new and beautiful house contains 240 Rooms ; Music, Reception, and Billiard 

Rooms, Saloons, &c, 

ENGIiISH AND AMEBICAK NEWSPAFISRS. 
OPEN'ING THE FIRST OP APRIL EVERY TEAR. 



REDUCED PRICES TJITTIL THE FIRST OF JULT. 

ED. RUCHTI, Proprietor. 

VI EN NA. 



The most extensive Warehouse for Bohemian White and Coloured 

Crystal Glass, 

J. & L. LOBMEYR, 

GIiASS MANUFACTUSESS. 

No. 13, KARNTHNERSTRASSE. 

All kinds of Bohemian White and Coloured Crystal Glass ; Table, Dessert, and 
other Services; Vases, CandelabrasjChandeliei-s, Looking-glasses; Articles of Luxury, 
in Crystal Glass,, mounted in Bronze, and in Carved Wood. They obtained the 
Prize Medal at the International Exhibitions of 1862 and 1867. 

The prices are fixed at very moderate and reasonable charges. — The English 
language is spoken. 

Their Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. and R. M'Cracksn, No. 3d, 
Queoi Street, Cannon Street, E.C, London, will transmit all orders with the 
greatest care and attention* ^ 
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FLOBSHCK. 

■ 01 

MESSRS. COSTA & CONTI^ 

AETISTS, 
No. 8^ VIA SOMAIVA^ 

OgpotUe tkt Muieum qf yatwral Bittoty QSpeooid), and near the PiM QaUary. 

Messrs. Costa and! Conti kaep the lac^Ht wHeetieii m Flomes of Miginai 
Aacient and Modern Pictures, m wdl m Gopm ef afl the moafe calehgataA Vastera. 

N.B. — ^English spoken. 

Correspondents in England,' Messrs. J. and IL M*CRACEEN» a8» Queen Street, 
Cannon Street, E.C., London. 

STOCKHOLM. 



a E. FRITZE, 

BOOKSELLEB, 

evSTATE Al^aiiFft VORe (Square), 

(NEXT HOUSlfi TO THE RTDMIIG HOTEL). 

Seamdiwmea^ EngUsk, Fpenek, and €rerma» Boeka^^ 

TRAVELLING MAPS AND HANDBOOKS. 

Views of Stockholm, and S^g^edish and ITorwegian Feasant 
Costumes, in Fhotograpli and Iiithograph. 

"BRaDSHAW'S railway GUIDE '-and - HElfDSCHEL'S TELECTAfH." 

0. E. FBTTZE, Bookseller, Chuitaf Adolfa Torg, 8tookbolm> 

VENICE, 

CARLO PONTI, 

OPTICIAN AND PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Who gained the Prize Medal at the International Exhibition of 1862, and whose 
House is acknowledged to be the first of the kind in the City^is the Inventor of 
the Optical Instrument known undef the name 



(fii-st called Alethoscope), the mo»t per&ct insti'ument for magnifying photographs 
and showing them with the effects of night and day. His 

ISOFSRISGOfie fPSTEACLES 

gamed Medals at the Exhibitions of Fittria md Fuiom, sad wvm prononoMd by the 
scienti^ bodies to be superior in piiacipliB to a^ oth<s«y aa well aa being mon 
moderate in price. 

His Photographic Establishment is hi the Flama Sc» Maroo, TfUi.Sa^mar the Cafe 
Florian ; and his Optical Establishment at Riya dei Schiavoni, K«t 41B0, msk the 
Albergo Keale. 

Cerrespondenla m London, Meaars. J. and IL M^ClLAeKXli^ 38^ 4^Bn& Street, 
Cannon Street, E.C. 
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FRANKFORT. 



P. A. TACCHrS SUCCESSOR, 

WAEIEH(DI[J§IBo 



P, A. TACCfHI'S SIFCCESSOB, Manufactubxb of Bohehiak 
Glass, begs to acquaint tke Public that he has fdways an ^tensive 
Assortment in the Newest and most Elegant Designs of 

ORNAMENTAL CUT, JBNORArjED, GILT, ds PAINTEI> GLASS, 



In Dessert Services, GhaadeUerSy Candela]:u»s, Articles for the Table 
and Toilet, and eyery possible Taiiety of objects in this beautiful 
branch of manufacture. He splieitSy and will endeavour to merit, a 
ccutinuanca of the &vQiun of the Public, which ha has es^ed, m 
80 high a degree dBiing a ocHutdczabk numb» of ywm, 

P. A. TaGCBI'S SDOQB880& has ft BSAWXB 'EeSMXMMSJOBKT doling the 

Summer Season at 

WIBSBADlEKf ill the Old Cokmnad^ N A 1^ 

OTTOSTFE TBJS TKBATJRE, 

Where will always be found an extensive Selection of the newest 
Articles from his rEankfiart Establishment. 

Tisitore to Frankfort dKrald not fail to pay a raft to the Sfhow 
Rooms of Mr. P. A. Tacchi's Sitcobbsob. 



His Correspondent in Ea^and, to wkon Iw mdertakes to forward 
Purchases made of him, is Mr. LOUIS HENLE, 3, Budge 

RoW; Cazmon SlT66t^ London, S.Ca 
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CHARLES CARR & CO., 

14,BISH0PSGATE STEEET WITHIN, LONDOS, E.G., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

General Agents for the Beoeption and Shipment of Ooods from 

and to all Farts of the World, 

AKD 

WINE MERCHANTS. 



pHAELES CARE & CO. have the honour to inform 
^ VISZTOBS TO THE CONTIHrENT, 

that they i*eceive and pass through the Custom House in London, Liyerpool, 

Southampton, &c., 

WOBKS of Art, BAGGAGE, and FSOPEBTY of EYEBY DE8CBIFTI0K 

which are attended to on A nival under their Personal Superintendence, 
with the ntmost Care in Examination and Bemoval, 

AKD AT 

very Moderate Charges, 

regulated accoi-ding to the value of the Packages, and the care and attention 

required. 

Keys of all locked Packages should be sent to C. C. & Co., as everything must be 
examined on arrival, although not liable to duty. 



CHARLES CAEB & CO. also undertake the 

FORWAEDING OF FA0KAGE8 OF E7EET KETO, 

which can be sent to the cai-e of their Correspondents, to remain, if required, until 

applied for by the ownera ; also 

THE EXEOUTION of OEDEES for the FUEOHASE of GOODS, 

of all kinds, which from their long experience as Commission Merchants, they are 
enabled to buy en the most advantageous terms. 

Residents on the Continent will find this a convenient means of ordering anything 

they may require from Loudon. 

INSUEAKCES EFFECTED, AKD AGEKGY BXTSIKESS OF EYEBT 

DESCBIPnON ATTENDED TO. 

Packages Warehoused at Moderate Rates or Rent. 
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CBTAS. CARR A CO.'s principal Correspondents are — 

At Aix^-ChapOU . . . . Messrs. A. SOUHEUR and CO. 

„ Antwerp Mr. LOUIS SOHELL. 

M Basle Mr. J. WILD. 12, SteinenthorstnuM. 

„ Berlin ...... Mr. J. A. FlSCHEtl. Agent to the Conrt. 

„ Bologna Messrs. ANTONIO MAZZE TTI and 00. 

„ Bordeaux Messrs. ALBRECHT and FiLS. 

, Boulogne Messrs. L. BRANLY and CO., 81, Rae Napoleon. 

„ Brttndt Messrs. P. DE WORST and CO., 2, Qnai h la HouUIe. 

„ Calais Messrs. L. J. VOGUE and CO. 

„ Cologne Messrs. C. H. VAN ZUTPHEN and 00. 

„ Constantinople .... Mr. Hy. LAMB. 
„ Dresden Mr. R.WEIGANI). 

Messrs. SCHEFFLER, SIEG, b CO. 

„ moraiee Messrs. HASKARD and SON. 

„ Prank/ort Mr. MARTIN BECKER, 6, Bleldenstrasse. 

n Geneva ...... Messrs. J0L1 MAY and CO. 

Mr. Phe. SrRASSR. 
„ Genoa Messrs. LAZZARONI and HOEFERLEN. 

Mr. J. V. BUCHLI. 

« Bamburg Messrs. HOFMKISTER. SCHEFFLER* and SIEG. 

„ Havre Messrs. CHR. E6LIN and MA RING. 

, Interlacken Messrs. RITSCHARD and BURKL 

„ Leipzig Messrs. GERHARD and HEY. 

„ Leghorn Messrs. J. THOMSON HENDERSON and CO. 

„ Malaga Mr. GKO. HODGSON. 

„ Malta Messrs. ROSE and CO. 

„ MarseaUs J Messrs. GIRAUD FR^RES. 

„ Mentone Mr. J. ORENGO FILS. ^ 

„ Milan iMessrs. G. BONO and CO.. 8, Via Agnello. 

„ Munich Messr8.GUTLBBEN and WELDER r. 

Mr. A. BELTING ER. 

Messrs. FISCHER and RECHSTEINER. 
„ ITMOes Messrs. CERULLI and CO. 

Mr. G. CIVALLERL 

nNiee Messr8.M. and N.GIORDAN, QaaiLanoI,u(8ar le Port 'i 

„ Ostend Mr. J. DUCLOS AS3ANDRr. "^ 

„ Paris Messrs. J. ARTHUR and CO., 10, Rue Castigllone. 

Mons. GUEIX)N. 20, Rue Pierre Levee. 

„ Pat* Mr. BERGEROT. 

„ Pragw Mr. J. J. SEIDL, Hibemergasse, No. 1000. 

„ Rome Mr. J. P. SHEA. II, Piazzadi Spagna. 

Mr. A. TOM BIN I, 23, Piazza S. Lulgl de' Frances!. 
„ Rotterdam Mr. J. A. HOUWENS. 

Messra. P. A. VAN ES and CO. 

„ TuHn Mr. C. A. RATTI. 

„ Venice Messrs. FISCHER and RECHSTEINER. 

Mr. Foo TOLOMEI DI F«> 

„ Vienna Mr. ANTOJf POKORNY, Stadt Sonnenfelsgasse, 2. 

Any other houses will also forward goods to C. C. & Co., on recei\ring instructions to do so. 
Travellers are requested always to give particular directions that their Ptekages are oonsiirned 
direct to CHAS. CARR A CO.. 14, Bishopsgate Street Within. ^ 

PRICE LIST OF WINES 

IMPORTED BY 

CHARLES CARR AND CO., 

AGENTS TO GROWERS. 

Perdoicn. 1 PerdoTCn. 

Clarets— Medoc ..... 15«. to 24». Hock— Nierstein .... 30«. 

StEstephe,Margaax,&c.30«. to36<. Hochheim . . . • 36s. to 42«. 

St Julien, Ac, . . . 42». i Other Qualities . . 48«. to 120*. 

Other Qualities . . . 48«. to 150«. Sparkling Hock & Moselle 42f . to 64t. 

Burgundies— Beauno . . 24«. to 30«. Cnampagne 42«. to 72t. 

Volnay . . 36*. to 42*. ' Sherries— Pale, Gold, &c. ; 36«. to 60s 

Other QualiUea 48». to 84*. Port . . • 36». to 72*. 

Chablis . . 30*. to 54*. Fine Old Vintage Wines . 84*. to 126*. 

Hock— Oppenheim .... 21*. Marsala 26*. to 30* 

AND OTHER WINES. 
Clarets, Burgundies, Sherries, &c., by the Hogshead or Half-Hogshead at reduced Prices. 
DtiaiUd Price Lists may he obtained of C. CARR A Co., 14, Bishopsgate Sti-eet Within, 
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ROME. 



J. P. SHEA, 

ENGLISH HOUSE-AGENT, 

FOBWABDIMO AOElirt 
TO H.B.H. THE PBIWOE OF WALEB, 

11, PIAZZA DI 8FA6NA. 

At tliis OfBee penons ^[^ymg for 

•Large or Small Furmahed Aparfanents 

invariablj obtain oomct and nnbiaawd informftaoD on ail matters oonneolQd with 

Zjodging-Houses, Boaiding-Houses, 

and 

Household Maaf^ment, 

wlule 

Low aiui Fixed Charges 

for practical services offer safe amd satisfactory assistance to Proprietor and Tenant, 

as testified by the increasing oonfidenee of English and Ameiican Travdlers 

sinee the opening of the eital^iashment in 1852. 

Plans and Lists of Apartments sent by Post 

to persons who wish to secnre aeeonunodaycti, or avoid inconvenience at the 

approach of Carnival or the Holy Week. 

AS CUSTOH-HOUSS AGENT, 

Mr. Shea dears and warehouses 

Baggage and other effects 

^or travellers who, to avoid the expense of quick .transit, send ik&r things by sea or 

luggage-train, directed to his cai-e. 

He also supei-intends the 

Packing of Works of Art and other Pioperty 

intrusted to his care, and the forwarding of the same to Ei^land, &c. ; and being 

Agent for Messrs. Bams and Mclvers' Italian line of steamers, can offer 

facilities on the freight of packages between Italy and England. 

CORRESPONDENTS- 

LONDOSL..- .Messrs. J. & R. M'CRACKEN, 38, Qoeen Street, CteBon Street, E.C. 

Messrs. GHAS. GARR k GO., 14, Blshopsgato Street Within. 

BOULOGNE aM Messrs. L. BRaNLY & GO. 

PARIS ^ Messrs. L'HEBBETTE, KANE, & CO., 8, Race de la Bourse. 

MARSEILLES Messrs. GIRAUD FRERES, 44, £oe flolatab 

FLORENCE Messrs. HASKARD A SON. 

NEW YORK Messrs. AUSTIN, BALDWIN. 8e CO., t2, Broadway. 

"^OSTON Messrs. WELLS, FARGO. & 00. 
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CHUBJB'S LOCICe azrd S.AJF'ES. 

PAIZE IIESAIS AWASSXS at a» foUtnrins Bi^faltiwui— 
lOmov 18G1, PARIS USB, LOHSOV 1BB3, DtlSLIir 1866, FAKIB 1867. 

CHUBB & SON, 

MAKERS TO THE QUEEN, AND TO HJt.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 



pHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOB LOGK6, tbe moat secnre from 

\J plckloctn mi bJae tiija, ue slmw. diDpIe, aad durable, imd nude of nil aliea ud for 
every poipoH to wbLch a Lock can be applied. 

Tnmlu, PoitnuateaiB. TrmeDltlg Baiia. Sn«l^ Gaaet. Writing Deaki, Ac, fitteil via 
only Uie nanal eoamoatBi nCteEtr Imeaun LiKfca,caD bavetheplaoa of Ibcae aopplled br 
CKDH»'a Patehi wUluni altentkn or l^OT- 

TsiTBtLiaB' Loci'Puamma and Jn«irtiii,« SovvcniHLoau Sir icciiTtag Dunn -tbat 
mftT bn ftmnd ftptened only by commoa Lotte. 

UTS (Iwwn Is abMk aTartMr of WrttiriE and De«palcb Boxes Id 
ler iMlBg ftrOeaiiitb NaonaunM 
e by insecta or bot cUllBitea. 
Beat Blaok Snamelled LeaOier TravtBSng Baga of variont aine, lU witL 
Chubb'a Patmt Locka. Ouk, Scat, aed ?*p>r Boxaa of all dimenaioiiB. 

CHUBB-S PATENT SAFES 
-are cotKtiuctcd In the very beat 
. ctf the AlrongeAt wrought Irm, 
ith CUL'an'e Patent Daiu^pHK- 
r and Ihdr OonfuwDEA-FKOor 

fw.-ure irom Are and burglAjy, and form 
Uk mvit ctnn|deie saf«awd for flooki, 
Vipen DwdB, Jewels, Plate, aod olber 
valuable propttly, 

CHUBB ti SON have ■)■) Mrong 
TmugbtlrOD Sa&a, wJUmil tli»Ralatlng 
Udng, but ecioaUr lecan In (11 otber 
Teepedts. In tended for holding plate when 
protection from tin la not an oUect. and 
affording much lucre twan Inute tbiA 
the Fatent Saf^ The; are neon- 
aaae* (or plate, wbfcb may ao etaUf be 

GREAT FIRE 4M THAMES STREET. 

i/lfer /mm Itean. Jims Vkuouw & Co., rc^Mcf'^g tktir CHUBB'S SAFE. 

Gat<Ti.EiaN. HOT, Upper Xbamiee Strser, LODdoD, 30tb October, len. 

TN reply to yonr enqnlry we have great pleaaure in tirfurmbig yon that the Iron Safe which 
BO faithfully presetyi^I our Bw^Ks during Ibe late Hre at our premlseB. la tbe same one 

tny of 1(9 quality could be leqniRd. 

e. Gentlemen, you™ ohaiHently. 

Meure. Chubb J: Son, G). St. Faure-diDrcbyard, Lendon. 

impute Jlliutroted Priced lAtU qf CAuMi'i Lxla. Bvxet, Saj 
gnOvwtdpoEi'fra. 

CHITBB and SON, Makers to the Baok of Borland, 
67j St. Paul's Clmrchf ard, Zaondon, XLC. 




faithfully preettvitl r>\ 

.11 liberty to publish thissL 



t Co. 
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VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 



OTaT^vi:E:it sc c o., 

37, Finsbiiry Square, London, 

(Mb. Olitikb estabubked nr 1830,) 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND GENERAL AGENTS 

Far Shipment and Reception of Goods to and from aU Parts of the World, 

and mPOBTEBS OF WDTES, ^. 

rvLIVIER & CO. have the honour to inform 
^ VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT 

that thej undertake to receive and pass through the Customhouse in London, 

Liverpool, Southampton, &c., 

WOBXS of ABT, BAO0AOE, and PBOPEBTT of EVEBY BESGBIFTION, 

which are attended to on arrival 

with the utmost Care in Examination and Bemoval, 

under their own personal superintendence. They beg to call particular attention to 

thoir Moderate Chargei, 
which have given universal ^satisfaction. 

Many Travellers having expressed a desire to know in anticipation to what 
expenses their Purchases are liable on arrival in England, the following 

Rates of Charges on the Reception of Packages 

may be relied upon, for Landing from the Ship, Clearing, Delivery in London, 
and Agency : — , 

On Trunks of Baggage about 9l. each. 

On Cases of Works of Art, &c., of moderate size and value . about Ida. „ 
„ ,9 „ of larger „ „ 20s. to 2di. „ 

On very large Cases of valuable Statuary, Pictures, &c., on which an estimate 
cannot well be given, the charges will depend on the care and trouble required. 
When several cases are sent together the charges are less on each case. 

OLIVIEB & CO. undertake the 

FOBWABDDTO OF PACKAGES OF EVEBY KIND 

to the Continent, to the care of their Correspondents, where they can remain, if 

required, until the arrival of the owners. 

Also 

THE EZECTJTIOK OF OBDEBS FOB THE PUBCUA8E OF GOODS 

of all kinds, which, from their long experience as Commission Merchants, they 
are enabled to buy on the most advantageous terms. 
Residents on the Continent will find this a convenient means of ordering any- 
thing they may require from London. 



■v «-vy 'vj'v-''"^ '^ ' 



N.B. — The keys of locked Packages should always be sent to Oltvieb & Co., 
as everything, although free of duty, must be examined by the Customs on arrival. 

IK8UBAK0ES EFFECTED, and Agency Business of every desoription 

attended to. 
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OJLIVISK St CO.'« |»rinci|i(al Gorreapondenta 

M Aix-la^chapdU, . . . Meflsre. A. 8O0HSUR and GO. 

, Akxandria Mr. J. W. BROWNE. 

, uintwerp Mr. E. JrCOLOMIER. 223, Rue Lozane. 

Mean. VLKUGELS and 00. 

. -BomU Mr. J. J« FREY. . 

, BOoffna Messrs. AN rON40 MAZZETTI and :00.' 

, jBordeaua Messrs. H. and 0. BEYERMAN and CO., Wine Growers. 

^ Bomibffm Mesnv, L. L VOG(JK and Co. 

, jBnamU^ .. M». G^ LU YCKX. 28. Kue Xenva. 

Mr. L. STEIN, 22, M6ntagne4e UCoor: 

. Galait Messrs. L. L VOGUE .and 00. 

, Coloffne Messrs. 0. H. VAN ZUTHHEN and GO. 

Messn. G. TILMES and CO. 
, CmutamtiwijIU .... M^ssra.- VALSAMACUY aadr^Oa.,. GaUitiU 

, Dretden Messrs. KRAKTSCHMER and CO. 

, ^iorenos . . Messrs. HASKARI) aad.SON) 4i Borgo SS. ApostoU. 

Messrs. W. H. WOOD and CO. 
, f'rankfoH Mr. MARHN BECKER. 5, BTeidenstrasse. 

Mr. MOKITZ' B:- GOLDSCHMIDT, Banker. 

, Gtneoa Messrs. JOLIMAY* and CO. 

, Genoa Mr. LUIGI.SEGALERBA, 29, Via Conservatorl del Mare. 

, JBamXmrg Messrs. JULIUS WiJSTENFELD and 00. 

, Havrt Messrs. GHK. FX^LIN and MARINO. 

, Jnterlaekm ,* ,. Messrs. 18 TSCHARD'and BUHKX 

, Leiptig Messrs. GERHARD and HEY. 

,Jjeffkorm .. .. MesoB^J. T<iOM60N,fi£NDEKSOX.andGa« 

, Malta . .. .. .. .. . M«8ara.B09£y&rOO. 

, Mtammitt iiMHB..airaMn)'FiifiB]&. 

Messfs. HORACE BOUCHET and OD: 

, lAltrn*. M^ssra^OIOvOdRIU ^P1G4»: 

, Mumek Messrs. GUTLEBEN and WEIDERT. 

v>.«.L», fM^; G- OLVAULVSilr 2*7; RiSriera duGUii^ 

« ivapw. •tjMea«w..CBRUl.U &CO.,29,Vittoria. 

, JTice . ... . . . . Messrs. M. and N: GiORtlAM|(^iut.Liiiie^U(^#«vl#4^nhl; 

, Ostend Mr. J. DUCLOS ASSANDBi. [Miitin^^ 

^OiarU* Messrs. LANGLOIS FILSFR^RES: Rue dte Marau fit. 

M. HECTOR LTHEBBlEtt, 18, ftne de laDafaaaAr . 

, Pau Mt. BBRGFJtari 

, Proffke Mf. j; J. SraDU^benMrsRase^NdblOOO:^ 

, Borne ....... Mr. J. P. 9ill£A;.ll, Piazza di Spagna. 

Mr. A. TOMBINJ. 23. Place St. Louis des Franks. 

, Botterdam% Mr. J. A. HOUW^TS-; Messn B. A. VAN ES and CO. 

, TrietU Messrs. MARTIN' FRI^HEBl^ 

, Turin Mr. CHIAaODO PIETRa<Via.DoraGroe8a,lS. 

, Venice . Mr. HENRY DBCOPPEr. Mr. F«» TOLOMEI DI F«» 

, Viennat 16r. ANTON POKGBNYt Stadt SooonfelsgaflM^ 2. 

Any other Houses will abo.forward goods to 0. Si.C, on reoeiyiog. instructions 
to do so. Trarellersare requested always to giTe-partionlar directions that their 
Packages are consigned direct to OLIVIER &C0., ST, FlN&fiUKY SQUAKE. 

PRICES OP \/^ I N E S IMPORTED BY 

OLIVIER AND CO., 

AGElffSTO GII0WEB& 

— o— per doz. duty paid. 

Claret, ShipiMl4)3r'Fc B^rvnonv^ BoidlHinr lUi^2U^3i)t.,36*.,toU0s. 

Sarcundy .i Dnmoalin aine, Savigny'sons-Beaune 
Book 4b nSoaelley Jodudtis tVerea & Co., Cubtenta . 
„ SparkUng, 

ObampaJKno 

Marftala, in Qr. Casks, from £U ; Hhds. i?2l . . . 

Sherries, Pftle, Gtold. or Bromi, In Qr. Cusks, £i5*to £esi delivered 42t. to Wie. 

(kiAMWtt DtmovHST, and Hock, In the Wood« at Gnmers* IMces.- 

DettOed Priot LitU may to h't4 </ p. & Co., 37, Plnebury Square. 

C 



2U„ 2Ss^ 36(., to 84«. 

2U., 3D».,.36«.» to IMI. 

48<..to60f. 

48*. to 72«. 

26*. to-sor. 
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ZUBICH. 



hOTEL DE L'EPEE AU LAC- 

In the midit of the Town, at the Wein Square on the Lake. High roemed and 
well aired Houae. A magnificent View fiom the Terrace over the Alpa and Laije, 
eapecially upon the Mountain of Zurich, and from the Glacier Glamwh to tHe 

^'**'*^ DINNEB AT BVBBY HOUB. 

OMNIBUS AT THE STATION. 



MILAN. 



HOTEL POZZO. 

Excellent Second-Class Hotel, well situatied near the Cathe- 
dral ; with ample and excellent accommodation ; is especially 
recommended for its cleanliness and moderate charges. The 
Proprietor, who has been some time in England, will pay the 
greatest attention to Visitors and Families. The Omnibus of 
5ie Hotel awaits each train. 



Aberdeen Polished Granite Monuments, 

FBOM £5. 

Letter Cutting Accurate and Beautiful. 

Best Quality Granite attd Marble Work of all kinds. 

Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings fitted 

complete. 

Plans, Prices, and Carnage-free Terms to all ports 

ofthe World, from 

LEGGE, SCULPTOR, 





MAYENCK. 



HENBY SFECHT, Wine Merchant and Grower. 

This flrit-rste ^d excellent Hotel (combining every English comfort), situated 
in front ofthe Bridge, is the nearest Hotel to the Steamboats and dose to the 
Bailway Stations. From its Balconies and Booms are Picturesque Views of the 
Rhine and Mountains. Galignanit Times, and Illustrated Netcs taken in. The 
Table-d'Hote is renowned for its excellence, and for its Gennine Ehenish WisM 
and Sparkling Hock, which Mr. Specht exports to England at Wholesale FnceS' 
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Q E N EV A. 

F. GRI VAZ, 

]M:a.iiiifa,oti]j:*i]i.^ •Xe^^?f^ellex*9 

No. 10, GBAND QUAL 

(My Proprietor of the celebrated Orotto de Topozes discovered in Augutt, 1868, 

in the Mountains du Galanstock, Canton d^Uri. 
An immense choice of Jewels in the firat taste will be found here, and all the 

Oriental Stones mounted and anmounted. 
This house was founded in 1837, and is highly recommended by the numerous 
travellers who hare visit ed it. _^ 

CA&T'S IMP&OVED FOOKXT TOT7EIST*8 TELESCOPE. 

(^(0# 'Murray's Bakndbook,*) 
Mav^actcbkb of all descrlptioDs of Mathematical, Sarveyinfb aiid Optical Instniments, for 
tbe nse of Naval and Military Officers, (&c. Also the new Binocular Reconnoitring Field 
Glass, in Alnminlum of exceeding lightness and dnrability. so highly spoken of by officers 
and other gentlemen : firom 71. U. ; ordinary metal from 21. IQt, Guy's improved Achro- 
matic Microscope, with two seta of choice lenses, capable of defining the severe test 
oLdecta; fh>m 21. 15s. Travelling Spectacles of all kinds. 

Mathematical and Optical instmmeut Maker by special appointment to the War Office. 
Admiralty, Trinity House, Royal Military College. Sandhurst, Royal Geographical Society. 
Christ's Hospital, Trinity House, King's CoUeff& &c; and Optician to the Royal London 
Ophthalmic HospitaL o a , t- 

GOULD & PORTER. Successors to GARY. 131, STRAND, LONDON. 

Established upwards of a Cexitnry. 

G EN EV A^ 

GRAND HOTEL DE LA POSTE. 

(Near the Post-Ofice,) 
Kept by G. HELLEB. 

THIS Hotel is situated on' tbe Quay; it offers to Families and single 
Tourists every comfort, great cleanliness, and first-rate accommodtition 
at tbe most moderate prices : it contains 100 Bed-rooms, from 1 fr. 50 c. uiid 
upwards. Break&st I fr. 25 c.; Dinner, with AVine included, 3 frs. and 
3 frs. 50 c. Service ^ franc. Conversation Room, with Library. Eigbteen 
different Newspapers. Smoking-room and Baths. Omnibus at the Station. 

Not to he confounded with Hotel Ancienne Posie, Rue du Blume. 

FRANKFORT O. M. 

MR. C. A. LOHR, 

PROPBIBTOR OF THE ROMAN EMPEROR HOTEL. 

Begs to recommend his House to £ngUsh Travellers. 

'^pHIS large and well-situated Establishment is conducted under the iuimediate 
* superintendence of the Proprietor, and newly furnished with every ooml'ort, 
and a new splendid Dining-room. 

The ** Roman Emperor " is of^n honoured by Royal Families and other high 
pecBonages. The following have lately honoured thi* Hotel — 

H.M. THE KING AND QUEEN OP WUBTEMBERG. 

H.M. THE gUKKN OF HOLLAND. 
HXH. THE ARCHDUKE OF AUSTBIA. &c. $M, be 
Tahle^liOte at 1, 111. SOkr. Breakfast, «akr. 

5, an. - Tea, «2kr.. 

Bed Rooms, fixnn 111. tdi 3fl. C 2 
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PASSPORT AGENCY OFFICE, 

W. J. ADAMS, 59, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.G. 

BegiQatioziB gra.tiB for obtaining Feroign Oflloe Passports. 

COUNTRY or LONDON' Residents, 
by forwarding a Banker's Application, or 
Certificate of Jdentity, can bave a PASSPORT 
obtained. By this arrangement, the teoable of a 

personal attendance is unnecessary. 

Fee obtaining Passport, If. 6(2. ; Yisaa, If. each. 

P€U9portg carefuUy M&mUed and Ca$ed, and 
names lettered thereon in Gold. 

Faasport Cases from U. 6d. to 6*. 6d. eaoh. 

THE LATEST EDITIONS OF MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS. 

BBADSHAWS BRITISH and COlTTIirEirTAI BVWSS and HANDBOOKS 

to France, Belgium. Switzerland, Italy, Spain and Portagal, NonDandy, Brittany, Tyrol, 

Paris, Turkey, Syria, and Palestine (2 vote). 
Tourist's Huinibook to Great Britain, &c. 

Baedeker's Handbooks, Ball's Alpine Gnldel, Pack's Pyrenees. 
Brap^maw's Complete Phbase Books, French, Italian, Span!^, and Germeit. If. each. 
Bradshaw's Overland and Through Route Guide to India, China, and Australia, Bt. 
Bradshaw's Handbooks to Bombay, Madras, and Bengal, lO*. each. 

Kellar's, LErTHOLo's, and Zieqleb's Maps of Swltserland. Matr^ Mat of the TtmyL. 
Knapsacks, Rugs, Waterproof Coats, Door-fasteners, Handbags, Portmaateans, Straps, Soap 

Compasses, Drinking Cups, Courier Bags* Glycerine, &e. 
Harper & Applkton's Handbook to Europe and the East. 
Blank's Guides to Er>gland, Ireland, Walesa and Scotland. 
O'Shea's Spain and Portugal. 
Phrase Book^ end Dictionaries. 

SxperiezLced Couriers engaged upon application. 

f 1.^—.^ I ■ ^■W^—.M » ■ .1.1 Ifc ■ I ,1 I, 111 w ^ I . I I ■ 

GENEVA. 



HOTEL DES BERGUES. 

FREDEBICK: "WACHTBB, Proprietor. 



PATRONIZED by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and His 
Koyal Highness the Prince Alfred. The Hotel, one of the largest in 
Geneva, is in a delightfnl situation — ^near the English Church and the 
General Railway Station, and it is the ONLY Hotel from which there is an 
uninterrupted view of Mont Blano and the Alps. Families, or Single 
Gentlemen, will fiiid every accommodation and comfort which a first-clats- 
Hotel can afford. — There are Tables d*H6te at 1^ 5, and 8 o'clock. Private 
Dinners at any time. Bath Establishment lately organized in the Hotel. 

GEN EVA. ~~ 



L. TISSOT and CO., Watch Manufacturers, 

19, JSUE DU RHONE, GENEVA. 

Chronometers and Watches of High Accuracy. 
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Stanford's Foreign OflBoe Passport Agency, 

6 & 7. CHABINO CfeoaS, lX)jn)OK, 8.V. 

f^assports (which are good for life) 
mounted on Muslin or Silk, in Boan» 
MoroooQ, or BiuaiA Case, with the 
name of the Owner lettered on liie 
outside, thus preventing toivay or 
loss, as well as lessening the delay in 
examination abroad. 

For further particulars, including 
the iP^rms «f ApplkiatiAn. Cost of 
I'aaBport, Visas. &Cn see Stanford's 
Passport Circular, which will 
be forwarded per post on receipt of 
One Stamp. . 

Gratis OB «{)|»lScatioii, «r free per poet for One Stamp, 

STANFORD'S TOURIST'S CATALOGUE, 

Containing Title, Price, &&, of the Best Guxsb Books, Mass, CaarvsuAnoir Books, Diotiok- 
ARUBS, Ac., published in the United Kingdom, the Continent^ and America, and kept con- 
stantly in stock hjT £dwav> Siamsobd. 

Lohdon: EDWARD STANFORD, « & 7, Chabino Cbosb; S.W., 
Agent f((n> the Sale of the Ordnance Maps, Geological Survey Maps, and Admiralty Charts. 

GENEVE. 

GRAND h6tEL BEAU RIVAGE. 

First-class Hotel, with a new addition, a large Garden and 
Terrace. It is one of tlie largest Establishments in the town ; 
it contains 200 Bed-rooms and Saloons, Splendid view of 
the Lake Leman and. Mont Blanc. 

IfAYER and KUNZ, Proprietors. 



Q tN EVE, 



PENSION PERRET, 13, RUE LEVRIER. 

First-class • Family Boarding House, very handsomely fur- 
nished, divided into Apartments suitable for Families of 
from three to ten persons. Excellent Cuisine ; view of the 
Lake ; near the English Church, Steamboat Landings, and 
Eailway Station. 
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THE CONTINENT. 



COURIERS AND TRAVELLING SERVANTS OF 

DIFFERENT NATIONS. 



Society of Couriers and Travelling 

Servants. 

Established 16 Yeabs. 

Fatromsed by the Boyal Family, ITobiUty, and Gentry. 

12, BUEY STREET, ST. JAMES'S. 



THIS Society is composed of Members of different Nations, 
all of well-established repntation, great experience, efficiency, 
and respectability. 

Couriers suitable for any country can be obtained. 

Italians, Germans, Swiss, French, and Men of other 
Nations, compose this Society; some of whom, besides the 
usually required languages^ speak Spanish, Russian, Swedish, 
Turkish, and Arabic, — in fact, every Continental and European 
language. 

Travellers for any part can immediately meet with 
^ Couriers and Travelling Servants on application to the 
Secretary. 

COURIERS AND TRAVELLING SERVANTS OF DIFFERENT NATIONS, 

12, BURY STREET, ST. JAMES'S. 
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BONN. 



THE GOLDEN STAR HOTEL. 



rpi 



S first-rate and tinrivalled Hotel, patronized by the 
English Rojal Family,- Nobility, and Gentry, is the 
nearest Hotel to the Bailway Station, and to the Landing- 
places of the Ehine Steamers. 

The Proprietor, Mr. J. SCHMITZ, begs leave to recommend 
his Hotel to Tourists. 

The Apai*tments are comfortably furnished and carpeted in 
the best style, and the charges are moderate. 

Arrangements for the Winter may be made, on the most 

* 

moderate terms. 



DIJON. 



•o» 



HOTEL DU JURA. 

Mr. DAVID, Proprietor. 

THIS Hotel, which has been considerably enlarged, is a 
first-class house, and the nearest .to the Bailway Station. 
Contains five Salons, sixty Bed-rooms en suite for Families, 
Drawing-room, Smoking-room, Table-d'h6te ; Private Service. 
Carriages for Drives; Omnibus to all the trains. French, 
English, and German Papers. English and Geiman spoken. 
Bureau de Change in the Hotel, where English Bank Notes 
can be exchanged. A first-rate cellar of the finest Burgundy 
Wines. 

There is a Church of England Service in the Hotel. 
Visitors taken en jpension at reduced Prices from the 18th 
November to 15th May, 
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M ENTON E. 

HOTEL DE LA MEDITERRANEE. 

iCHAlfGJ: OF PBOPEIUraB. 



rr.HIS is a'First-olassJHotel, witbAGharmijlg.po5itioaneATthe 
A Public Garden, Promenades, and. the.English ClniE^. Theie 
is a view of the Sea without hearings tbe noise of the- wwtbb. The 
SMel bas been enttrely r^ewed^and Bewlyr&iniisli^. ^mmimi 
at moderate prices. Omnibus to tbe Station. 

GENEVA MUSIGATi :BX3XES. 

B. A. BR]b]MOJ>ri), MAJfUJ'A.GTUILEE. 
TrizelIedal,Taris Exhibition, I8B7. 

VV"HOLESALE. RETAIL. EXPORTATiaN. 

7, RUE PRADIEE, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, 

G £ IT £ V A. 



Ph6frietob, Mr. F.^AUR. 
npHIS ESTABLlHM^ilN'r, of i;he -firet Eank, completely 

>JL newly ^fuxaiehed throuj^hoot, ataated 'in fi:«nt :«f .tiw magaifiocnt .Pout fUi 
Mont -Blanc, the National Monument, the Steam-boat landing, and the '£ngli:ih 
Gai«ien^ «njojBra «est extended tmw ^f » Lac JLcitmbi and Aifqit BIkic. 

fivery attention paid to the oomfbrt and wishes of Families aad Gentlemen. 
'AtstiTe attendance, good cuisine -and cellar. %i^sh and Afnericni ^iiOTvvfiipeFs. 
.TaUes^Hdte 3- times &!day. 'Oosaiboff friOin«.theiHoifil to^aveKjiXxaiu. 

PUDR^EWC'E. 
B B I Z Z !I A.% T) :N I C C O X. A T' S 

PIANOPORTES, ^oFthFbEST IttfiKiaiB, 

FOR SALE AND ON fflRE. 

« (£N£RAL DfiPOT -R0R VWrNJ3l««H&Tr{UIM£NX5. 
Ztaliaa and "Forelyn XIKiuto. 

JMtcaH-Xendin^ Wmay. 
PIAZZA MADONNA. I BRANCH BDUSE (MuBic Ds^dr) 

PALAZZO ALDOBBANDINI. 18, .^M JBKBRETA]!!!. 
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MU DIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
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JiSJL I^AiDSBft. 



f iMPCLAfli SUBSGRIPTIdM 

FOB A CONSTANT 'SUCCESSION OF THE NBWB&T BOOKS. 

COMMENCING -^T ANY DATE. 
SOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TEEMS. 



CHEAP BOOKS.— NOTICE. 

TWENTY THOl^AND VOLUMES OF 

*BOaKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDmG FOR HREBEaCTS. 

CONSISTING COBgPI^ OF 

WORKS OF <SSB WaST AUTHORS, 

AND MORE THAN TWO IffUNDfiED THOUSAND VOIiUMfiS 

of Sarpkts Copies of other Popular Q«oks of the Past Season, 

.-ARE XOW ON:SALE AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

Catalogues postage frw on Application. 



MUDEEB SBIiECT LIBRAE^, INew Oxford Street, London. 
CITY OFFICE-^, £ai|g>StrMt,Cheapside. 



A N T WE R P, 



-•c^ 



HOTEL ST. ANTOINE, 

fPLACE y£RTE, 

'pHIS Excellent first-class Hotel, which .ei^jojFS the 
well-merited favour of families and Tourists, has been 
repurchased by its old and well-known Proprietor, Mr. Sohmitt- 
Spaenhovkn; who, with his Pastoer, will do everything in 
their power <to irondeor the visit ctf all peracMis who may honour 
them with their patronage as <agreeahLe and comfortable as 
possible. Baihs m ike MokL 
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B; Appointment to H. B. H. 



The Prince of ¥Ues. 



ALLEN S PORTMANTEAUS 



37, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.O. 




ALLEN'S 
SOLID LEATHER 

DBES3IH0-CASR AIlEirs 10 CrtTIirP* 

8IL7£B DBEB8IBQ I 



JJXEN'S SOLID 

HAHOOANT 
DBES9IKG<RAS£. 



LADY'S 

WABDEOBE 

POBTHAHIEATI. 



Allen's Barrack Pumiture Catalogue, for 

Officers joimng. Post Free. 

PRIZE UEDAL AWARDED 

"OR GENERAL EXCELLENCE, 
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IRELAND. 

•0* 



PORTRUSH. 

THIS Hotel is beautifully situated, having an tininterrupted 
▼tew of the Atlamtio Oo&ur, the Oiart's Gaubbwat, the Skmwww and Lodob Fotlb. 

It contains upwards of 100 Apartments^ 

fMncipally fadng the Sea. 

A NOBLE COFFEE-ROOM, 

wHb Drawing-Room attached, eqoally aTaUable for LrfMlles and Oentlemeo. 

Table-d'H6te daily during the Season. 

Cnieliie and Wines Ftnt-daas. Terms moderate. ITrench spoken. 

BillJajrd and Smoking Rooms* 

THE SEA BATHS, 

R«oentlj rebuilt on the Hotel Grounds, by Mr. Brown, will be found to contain every 
modern improvement. Separate ApartmenUi for Ladies and Gentlemen. Hot. Gold, Shower, 
and Doache Baths. The Superintendents in each Department being people of experience, 
▼iaitors to the Baths may dqwnd on every attention. 

Extensive Posting and Livery EsUblishment in connecticm with the HotaL 
A ydii<)le to the Giant's Ganaeway and back daily durii^ the Sesson. 
Vftitorff to Ike Bold ore resjpec^fuUjf requested to be parHcuiar in inquirit^ for the ANTRIM 
ARMS HOTEL OmnibuM. Jt aUende aU ^teamen and Trains, for the eonveyance qf 
Pauenpers to the HoiAfret,. 

J. BROWN, PEOPBIKTCm- 
PorfrMilk i* Me «earei< JZatltoay StaJtUm to the CHani's Causeway^ 

London and South-Westem Bailway. 

LONDON STATION, WATERLOO BBIDQE. 
The Cheap and Fioturesque Boute to 

PARIS, HAVRE, ROUEN, HONFLEUR, AND CAEN, 

Vid SOUTH AMP TON and HAVRE. 

Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, the last Train fhxn London at 9 p.m. for the 

Southampton Docks, aloni^ide the Steamer. 

Fares throughout (London and Paris)— Fibst Glass, 31/0 ; Sbooxd Glass. 22/9. 

Return Tickets (available for one month)— Fibst Glass^ 51/S ; Sboohd Glass, 37/2, 



JERSEY, GUERNSEY, AND ST. MALO. 

dahiY mail sebvice, 

Vid SOUTHAMPTON-^The fawurUe Boute. 

Fares throughout (London and Jersey or Guernsey)— 3 3/0 Fntsr ; 23/0 Sboond Glass, 

fj'^ei'y ^(^ee&d&'v 

Return Tickets (available for One Month)— ^8/ O Fibst ; or 3S/0 Sbooko Glass. 

The Last Train from, London in time for the Steamers leaves at 9i>.m. (except on Saturdays, 

on which day the Last Train is at 5.1 !S pm.. for Jersey only) for the Southampton Docks, 

alongside the Steamer, 
DIRECT SliBViGB TO ST. MALO. 
Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday according to Tide. 
. DIRECT SERVICE TO CHERBOURG. 
Every Monday and Thursday, leaving Waterloo Station at 8*6 a.m. 
For ftirther Information apply to Mr. Bennett. 3, Place YendOme, Paris. — ^Mr. LangstafT, 
47. Grand Qnai, Havre.-^Mr. Enanlt. Uonfleur.— -Mr. E. D. Le Oouteor, Jeraey.— -Mr. 

Spencer. Guernsey. — Captain Gaudln. St. Male. — Messrs. Mahieu. Cherbourg. Or to Mr. 

K K. Gorka. Sieam Pocket Snperintendeuu Southampton. 
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DRESDEN. 

HOTEL BELLEVUE, DRESDEN. 

Kept by Mr. EMIL KA.Y8EE. 

rpRIS fine lai-ge Esbibliihiiinit, sltuat«d oa the buib of the Elbr, between llie 
-^ two buutiful Bridget, Gioing tbe Tlimtre, UaiMam, and Catholic Cnthedial, 
adjoiniDg the Briihl'i Tarrace, wid nppouta the Bnysl Pabca ud Gre^n Vaults, 
containe One Huudied Front Roonts. These lyirtnieot* MiiiiIhdc elegnce and 
comfoi-t, Mid most of (hem fi-ontiiig pither tbe Thestre Square, or public walks 
aod gai-deos of the Hnlel. aod cammand fine Tiem of Um Bicer, Biidges, and 
distant HouDtaina. The GardenE of the HMal affsrd Hi pieME an agreeable asd 
private Promenade. Table d'HOle atSH aod lin o'ckiL Pnvtfe I>iDiierB s( anr 
hour. To familiea or single persons desirous of taking apartanente for the winter, 
'mT7 adnmlageoai onangemttiti will be offered, and eret7 aBott made to reudei- 
their residence ID the Botel pleannt and comrortable. Carnage*, Baths, ^ding. 
BifTiBid onS Smoking Roome. ladies' Parlour. 

OENEVE, GRAND ClUAl 26. 

GIQtWOMZTEBfl «tid WATCHES witli Complex HtnwBeiits. 

Great C3uiiee of Jevelry in eatirel7 Kew Beaigiig, 

8 TinmATiW ZX 1067. 

HQUae AT KICE, 15. QUAl UASaifiA. 

Celv«sr«n4eMts at I^OSVOS, rABI«, »>« RXTW YOBK . 

' EKrySting wld at Xanaftistanrf J<wce«. 

PURE AERATED WATERS. 

ELLIS'S 

RUTHIK WATERS, 

fleda, FotaM, O rtt aai, Xiemonade, 



IiondonAseiitai nr. B«at ASodb, HeartMtalK.,aM«iidiBfa fixture. 
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GREAT MALVERN. 



THE IMPERIAL HOTEL. 



THIS Hotei coalaiiM up-wardgr of oiwr Kundved bedrooms, 
drawing-rooms, bed and dressing-rooms, and closets, 
en suite, a ladies* coffee-room, a gentlemen's coffee-room, table 
d'hote, reading and billisurd-rooms, &c«, &c. 

The building is surroTinded By its own ornamental 
grounds, f ower gardens^ lawm^ aud teiraces, and commands 
unequalled views of the Ivhole range of th© Malvern Hills on 
one side, with the expansive and charming valley scenery of 
Worcestershire, bounded by the Bredon and Cotswold Hills 
on the other. 

Of Great Malvern. — tlie salubrity of the air and the purity 
of the water, its invigorating effects in summer and winter, 
and the beauties of the place — it is superfluous to speak. As 
a winter residence, also, the dryness and high temperature of 
Malvern is sheum by concdvsive and trustworthy testkvoBy, 
and is con£in>ed by comparaii^ve taJblea of ^winrtesra m otllef 
localities. 

To meet the wishes^ of numerous Visitons to the Hot^, 
the Proprietors' hare decided to take Ladies and Ge»tlemen as 
Boarders during the season, on the tei'ms stated m the tariff, 
which will be forwarded on application. 

The new stables belonging to the Company are- now open, 
and comprise first-class accomnkodation for horses and car- 
riages. Carriages, saddle-horses, and flys may be had at the 
Hotel. 

A covered way conducta the visitor from the railway 
station to the Hotel. 

Porters attend every train, to convey passengers' luggage 
to the Hotel, 
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BERNE (Switzerland.) 



MUSICAL BOXES, 

WOOD CARVINGS, SCULPTURES, &G., &G., 



OF 



J. EC. H: E L L E H, 

AT BERNE. 

Manufacture unattained by any other House. 



BOLOGNA. 



GRAND HOTEL DITALIE. 

THIS First-class Establishment, newly re*fitted up, enjoys 
the most central situation in the town, and is close to all 
the most interesting Public Buildings. 



LAEGE AHD SMALL WELL-PUENISHED APAETMEHTS 

AND E00M8. 

Well supplied Eeading-room. Sitting-room with Piano. 

ENGLISH and PEENOH NEWSPAPEES. TABLE D'HOTE, 4c. 

All the Attendants speak EDglish, Prench, Ac. 

BILLIARDS. 
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GENEVA. 



h6tel de la metbopole^ 

'T^HIS splendid modem Hotel enjoys an extensive celebrity for its beautiful and 
-^ admirable situation on the Promenade in fiont of Lake Leman, opposite the 
English Garden, the Bridge of "Mont Blanc/' and the landing-place of the 
Steamers. Under the active superintendence of the new Proprietor, Mr. Aldioger, 
every attention is given to contiibute to the comfort and satisfaction of the visitor. 

300 Booms and Sahons, Private Saloons, beautiful Convenation Saloon, 
Beading Boom, Smokins Booxxit &c. Baths* 

ITo^e d^Hdte at 1, 5, and 7 o* clock, Pention from 5 fr$, per day. 

Rooms from 2/r«, 

j ^-^=r=:^^^^^^.^ ^^ rpHE best Remedy for Acidity of 
I^^^^JjffDESS^StlKDS \ the stomach, Heartbom. Headache. 
f)^ ILl:lL J if ( sni llTinM of | Gout, and Indigestion; and the best mild 
y;^:^rrT.rT.^W; || y ^— ^^^ " V £^^ — -J apcftent for delicate constitutions, es- 

^I^PlB^^^rft^JM^l^ pecially adapted for Ladles, Children, 

DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond Street ; and of all Chemists throughout the world. - 

PENZANCE,, 



SEA-SIDE FAMILT HOTEL. 



QUEEN'S HOTEL. 

(On the Esplanade.') 
Patronised by Her majesty the Queen of Holland. 

IiHIS magnificent Hotel has recently been greatly enlarged, entirely 
• re-arranged, and handsomely furnished, having a frontage of over 170 
feet, all the rooms of which overlook the sea. It is the only Hotel that 
commands a full and uninterrupted view of Mount's Bay. Apartments 
en suite, Penzance^ stands unrivalled for the variety and quiet beauty of 
its -scenery, whilst the mildness of its climate is admirably adapted to 
invaliiis. 

Ladies* Coffee Boom, Billiard Boom, Hot and Cold Baths, 

Table d*Hote at 7 o'clock. 

An Omnibus meets every Train, Posting in all its Branches. Yachts, &c, 

HENBY BLACKWELL, Proprietor. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS AT FORCIQN PRICES. 

Travellerb may save expense and tEoaUe by purchasmg Foi-eign Books ia 
England at the nme Price* at which they are published in Gennany 09 France. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE 

bare published the following CATADOGUBS of their Stock: — 
1. CLASSICAI* CATALOGUE. ' 10. NATtTBAL HX^TORY 
a. THUOLOaiCAL CATArl GATAI^OGHTB: Zbology, H<v. 

LOGUB. **"y» Geology* Chemiatry, Mathe- 

8. FRENCH CATALOGUE. 1, ^^r^,: 



li« MEDICAL. CATAT.QQUE. 

Medicine, Surgery, and the Depen- 
dent Scienees. 

aCHOQLGATlAELOGEaB. Ele- 
mentary Books, Maps, &c. 
18. FOREIGN BOOK CIBCn- 
LAR3. New Books, and Kew 

8. SPANISH catalogue: i 14^ ^^ijro^BOOK CIBCU- 

9. ART-CATALOGUE. Art^Ai-chi- | L^ffiA. Ifcw Bookstand: Heoent 

tecture, Painting, Illustrate^/ Books. ' 



4. GERMAN CATALOGUE* 

5. EUROPEAN LINQUISfnC 

CATALOGUE. 

6. ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. 

7. ITALIAN CATALOGUB. 



ANY CATALOGUE SEISTT VOSTrWISB BOS OfN& STAJfiP. 

WILLIAMS & NORQATB, Importers of Wbreiga Books, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covbkt GARomr, IA>NDOxr, and 
20, South Frederick Street, fiDiNBOsoH* 

BADEN-ffAD'EN. 

Grrand Hotel andl Pension BbUe Tub, 

(AUee de LicTUerUhaly dose to the JSngliah Church). 

Splendid situation, snn-onnded \fy* krpje Fli^snzi^ Grounds. This 
Establishment is fitted up with every comfort and luxury. Eestaiirant 
Table d'hote at 1 and 6 o'clock. Reading Room. Qarriage at the Hotel. 
Stabling and Coach-house. 

C. SILBERRAD, Pbopbietob. 



TKE EMPRESS ELISABETH HOTEL 

{KAISEBIN ELISABETB), 
JOHANN HEITGL, Peopbiftor. 

This Hotel is situated in the centre of the Austrian capital, near St. Stephcn*s 
Square, and much frequented by English and American families for many yeare 
past ; has been entirely and tboioughly i-epaired, and all its apartments newly and 
elegantly furnished by its new Proprietor. Handsome Dining-rooms and Dinius:-- 
hall, with Garden, Reading and Smoking-rooms^ have been added. Engli^^ 
American, and French Papers on file. Private Dinners a la carte at all hours of 

3 day, English Waiters and Cornmissionera in attendance. Charges moderate. 

lisine superior. 
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NEUOH ATEL, SUISSE. 

GRAND HOTEL DU MONT BLANC, 

Kept by Messni. BAVMBRT ana ROSfiR. 

THIS splendid Establishment, the largest, most important, and 
newest in Neachatel, eojojs a fine view of the Lake and the Mountains, and 
is surrounded by a garden. It contains a magnificent Salle a Manger, Kestaui-aut, 
Billiard and Smoking Room, a beautifully decorated Conversation and Heading 
tU>om, supplied with the best Newspapers. Baths at the Hotel. 

The Landlords, who have been fur many years at the head of several of the 
best Continental Hotels, such as Bauer au Sac, Zurich ; Grand Hotel, Vevey ; Gi'aod 
Hotel, Nice, will spare no pains to make the Visitoi-s as comfbitable as possible. 

V EVE Y. 

HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE. 

FIEST-CLASS HOUSE, newly Ee-organized, situated on 
the banks of the Lake of Geneva, in front of the new Steam- 
boat Landing-place. 

Table d'H6te. Bestaurant a la Carte. Board during the 
Winter. Bath at the HoteL Omnibus of the Hotel at the 
liailwaj Station. C. HAAOE. 

VEVEY. 

GRAND HOTEL DU LAC. 

EDOUABD DELAJOXJX, Pbopbiktob. 

FIBST-CLASS HOTEL, entirely new, close to the Lake, 
and splendid yiew. 

SPLENDID SALON and DINING ROOM. 

Close to the Steam-hoot Landing. 

GEN EVA. 



C. E. FLEISCHMANN & Co., 

FABBICANTS D'HORLOGERIE, 

GENkVE: 2, 6BAND QUAL 

COREESPONPENTS : NEW lOKK, LONPOX, PAEIP, AXD 

ST. PETERSBOUBG. 

D 
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Q EN EV A. 

HOTEL "VTCTORIA 

RUE DE MONT BLANO. 

Near the English Churchy the Hailway Station, and the Simm-boat Landings, 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 

MAL80H BEETHOUD, Pbqpribstob. 
Salon Smoking Roonit and Bathfi, In the Hotel. 

GENEVA. 

A MOUNTAIN RESIDENCE, MONT SALEVE 

One and arhalf hour from Gkn^re, 3300 fb. above the level df the sea. 

MOUNETIBB 

H6TEL DE LA RECONNAI88ANOE, 

Ekft bt PSBBBABD-FAITBAX. 

0M5IBnSES TO GENfeTE TWICE A DAT. 

LAUSANNE. 

Hb. EITTBBy Pboitbxbtob. 
'piBST-CIiASB HOTEL, Bitoated in tiie fiaoBl part of the 

Town, is in ever/ respect vezy highlj reeommiodtd. Splendid Yleir over 
the Lake in all its txtent. 

Lorg^e Tagnraee and Garden attached te tbe HoteL 

PENSION DURING THE WINTER. 

LAUSANNE. 



HOTEL RICHE-MONT, 

KmPT wr FEITZ BITTER. 
'PHIS Hotel is of the first order, worthy of the highest recom- 

-^ mendatioDs, ami in ft«tiMi(»» tS surpasiii^ fewntf. It is sarronnded by 
Gardens and Promenades, and offers to Travellers a hi^j desirable place of 
-esidence, or of t«mporar^ sq^nrn. 
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Important to the Travelling Public 
PARCELS TO AND FROM THE CONTINENT. 

THE CONTINENTAL 

DAILY PARCELS EXPRESS, 

Known on the Continent as "L'Agenoe Continentale,*' 

(ESTABLISHED 1849). 

SOLE Agencj for England of the Belgian GoTemment 
E^lwaj, the Imperial German Pott, and CoiTetpondent of the Northern 
of FiBDoe Kaiiway, cenveja b/ Hail Steam Paeketo, Erny Night (Sunday 
excepted), Ti& DoTer, Calais, and Ostend, and rapidly by Kail and Post to destina- 
tion, Parcels and PadtBges of all kinds, between fingknd and all parts of the 
Continent, at Through Bates which are very moderate, and include all charges, 
except Duties and Entries, art ta ba had gratis en application. 

Parceta should he hooked asfoUowe :-^ 

HOMEWARD.-From the Continent 

In all Germany. At any Post-office of the Imperial German Pot^ or of the 
Countries in connection therewith, Ti<.» Austria^ Switxerland^ Bussia, 
Denmark, &c 

Belgium. At any of the State Railway Seathms, at the Office of the Agent in 
Brussels, A. Cboot, 90 .1m» Jdontagne de la Cour ; or they can be 
sent direct to Mr. De Bidder, 54, Bue St. Joseph^ Ostend. 

HeUand* la the principal tewns^ Van Gend spid ioos. 

F ranee. Buris^ G. PiuTOHAaD, 4, Bue Boaiiai. To whoee care also, paitels 
for conveyance to England can be despatched firom towns beyond 
Paris, with advice by I^t« Also at the Gard du Nord, P. Bigeaolt. 

: OUTWARD.-To the Continent. 

ift Lonta. At Chiflf Office, 53, Graotebweh Street, Oty (D. K. BanMK, 
Manager, to whom all communications should be addreised), or at the 

1 Spread Eagie Univexval Office, 34, Begent Circus. 

pa Conntiry T^iwna. At tke Agency ia liverDool, MsBektster, Sheffieid, Hull^ 
Birmingham, Leeds, Glasgow, Dublin, Bradford, Nottingham, South- 
ampton, Dover, and Folkestone, as stated in Books of Bates, which 
can be had gratis on application to Chief Office. 

In other Towns, where no Agent may be appcnnted, parcels should 
be sent under cover by Bailway, to D. N. Bbidgb, at abeme address, 
with advice of contents and value by Poet. 



N.B. — Persons wishing to send or to obtain goods of mj Und from Belgium, 
In do St through this Express, *' Contra Remboursement,' i,e,, 



|n do St through this Express, *' Centre Remboursement,' t.tf., Payment of the- 
koont of Invoice on delivery of the PaieeL 

iLoirDOsr: Chief Otfice, 53. Gsacsohuboh Street, 
I Jir<v, 1872. 
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FLORENCE. 

HOTEL DE BOME^ 8, Piazza Maria Novella, 8. 

ApartmaUB and Airy ChuLWiben at moderate Prka. Omnikma to terve the VUUon. 

MHENKEL l8 \Fell aware of the wants of English Visitors, Having bad formerly 'l.<; 
• management of a large Hotel lu LoDdon. He has also to let a well-famisbed w^y. 
Ix^antifully-situated Villa, with Bath-rooms, Garden, Stable, and erery comfort 'for Engli&a 
Visitors wishing to stay near Florence during tome months of the year. 

FBBIBUBa in Bresgau, Duchy of Baden. 

HOTEL SOMMER, Zahringer Hof. 

Xewly bnilt. opposite the Station ; finest view of the Black Forest and the Vof^g-^s ; 
most comfortable and best house there. Baths in the HoteL 

Proprietor, Mr. G. H. SOMMER. 

LUCHON (BAQNERES DE), PYRENEES. 

Grand Hotel Bonne-Maison et de Londres, 

Mr. VIDAL, Jim., Proprietor. 

SITUATED opposite the Thermal EstabUshment or Bath-rooms. This favourite 
and first-rate Hotel affords extensive aooommodation of the best description 
for a large namber of visitors. It is delightfully situated, and will be £o\xdA mosi 
comfortable for Families or Gentlemea. The house has been entirely re- 
decorated throughout. 



BOLOGNA. 



HOTEL BRUN OR SUISSE, 

Mb. W. WELLEE, Proprietob. 

npHE high reputation which this Hotel enjoys among tho 

travelling public, and more especially English and America^ 

Families, is the strongest assurance of its superior arrangement 

and comfort. 

Booms from 2^ francs upwards. 

Table d'Hote^ 4 francs. 

Beading Boom, Smoking Boom. 

Billiard Boom and elegant Dining Boom. 

Private Carriages to be obtained from the Hotel. 
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BADEN-BADEN 
VICTOItl^A. no T E L. 

Proprietor, Kr. PRAHZ 0B08H0LZ. 

THIS is one of the finest built and best fdmisbed First-class 
Hotels, situated on the new Promenade, near the Eursaal and Theatre ; it 
commands the most diarming views in Baden. It is reputed to he one of. the hest 
Hotels in Germany. The Table and Wines are excellent, with prompt attendance 
and great civility. Prices very moderate. English and other Journals. 

BRISTOL. 

ROYAL HOTEL,~COLLEGE GREEN. 

FIEST- CLASS. Central, and pleasantly situated. Very 
spacious Coffee, Dining, Reading, Smoking, and Billiard Rooms. Private 
Apartments en suite. One Hundred and Twenty Bed-rooms. Steam Lift and 
Laundry. Hot and Cold Baths. Telegraph Office and Post-office in the HoteL 
Fixed Charges. All Omnibuses pass the door. Night Porter kept. 

W. SWANSON, Manager. 

S T R E S A . (Lake ' Maggiore.) 

{The most beautiful Summer Besidence*) 

hOtel et pension DES ILES BORROM^ES. 

AFIEST-CLASS Hotel, situated on the most charming point 
of the borders of the Lake. From its magnificent position, shaded from the 
sun during the greater part of the day, it enjoys a very mild temperature in all 
seasons, and freshness even during the great heats of summer. A. large Garden 
and Baths. Bureau of the Swiss Post Office and Telegraph Office in the Hotel. 

The English Church is held in the Hotel, 

CANTON DE ST. GALL. 
BAGATZ LES BAINS. 



HOTEL TAIVCIN^A. 

Very Comfortable, and !Bioderate Chargeai 
COlNhlUNICATIGN FROM THE HOTEL TO THE BATHS. 
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GENEVA. 

CH- MARTIN AND CO., 

Watch and GfaTonometer Makers, 

16, GEAND QUAI, 16. 

ChTonomeftexB, B^poaiexs, ^.| winding up vitit or without a Key. 

Chains of all Daaoripttons. 

Corre8pondent8 in Oie principal eUies of Evurope and America, 

CHRISTIANIA. (Norway.) 

h6TEL scan din AVI e. 

THIS beautifdlly ntuated Hotel is well known by the 
£ngli«h Nobilitj in its CleanlinaN, Good AUoaAanoe, aad Modmte 
Prioes. 

CHB. AUG. SKITH» Proprietor. 
EGYPT. 

ALEXANDRIA AND CAIRO. 



DAVID ROBERTSON & CO., 

Englisli BookEellerSy Statioiierfly Photograph Ywidors, 
and G-eneral 0(»nmiBsioB Agents, 

10, Gbaio) Squabe, Alexandria, and The Ezbbeieh, Cairo. 

■»■ 
A Regiiter ofEngluih and American Travellers it kept at ike ahovr 
Eskthlithment, A very exteneive 8te«sk ef Photograpk$ of Egypt and Syrid 
kept on hand ; and Vitilort wiU receive any amttance or information they 
may require, 

English and Indian N^ws^aiiers by every Mail 

TAUCHNITZ EDITIONS. 

Passages lecioed. ftig^ige coUecled tnd foiwalded. LeU«n teoel^ei aod posted 

to all countries. 

DAVID RoiiirSON AND CO., 

ALEXANDRIA AND CAIRO. 
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LUCERNE 



HAUSER BROTHEIiS, Pbopkietors. 

i 

THB liABGBST HOTBI4 IK SWIXaSKBJLAiVP. 

Seat ffituatioii on the Quay, with splendid view of the cele- 
brated panorama of the liake and Mountains. 



npHE high reputation which this establishment enjoys among 

Ti-avellen, and especiallj English and American &milie8, ia the best and 
stroDgeit asfonnee of ito aoiMrior arraagentnt and oamfort. Itt new immenae 
Dining^ooB, with adjoining GardaD-SnloK, and large Ptrieiir, altnct fhs alfteatifla 
of avery Visitor. 

Bedneed PrioM OPensioxO are nuide for longer Tiiitt bt tho early and later 
parte of fke Seaioa. 

BERLIN. 
h6texi D'ANO-LETERRE, 

2, 7LA0B AS DSB BAUACABXinS, 8. 

eiTUATED IK THE, rnrssT AND If oar eleqaht part or thb tomtit, 

Ke«r to the Boyal Balaoeik Hnwiuoii, and Theatrqi. 

Sln^ travalltntnd laii^i fluniUM oaa be «BG(aaiiodaiad wttb entire suitea of AfMrtmeMts, 
ooniisttng of iplendld Saloene. airy Bedrooout 3t&, all fiinilsbed and carpeted ia the best 
Eogllih style, flrsfe-rmte TaUe-d'HOte. Baths. Equipages. Qnldea. Tkmet txA OaliffnanCi 
JfeiMfi^vr taksn In. Besitaioe of Her British Iff^aety's MeeMogen. 

R. aiSBKIiIST, Proprietor. 

INNSBRUCK. 

HOTEL GOLDEN SUN.— JML Hobandtnbb, Proprietor.— 
This flrst'CUiss Hotel, situated in the finest part of the town, and only four minuted 
walk from Ibe Bafiway Station. enJoyi a hi|^ leputaMon for being hooaofed with the 
patnnage of travellers of all nanona. The greatest cara is given to tiM attndkunce. Large 
and emaU weU-fbrniabed ApartmsBta fiur Families and Siiig^ GsntleoMn. fingUah spake*. 

lucerTTZ 

SWAN H0TEL.---Tlii8 Hotel, in the vexy best dtiiatioii, 
cvfsyt a high aiiameber. Mr. HJBVeLI. dM Proprietor, has made ta Ite liter ymn 
a grsat auoiy iasproewMiilit and doea hia utnoat to offer ta his visMna a osBBlbrtidile 
boma An elegant new Ladles' Diawinff-roQis, besides a Beading-roam and Smoking-room 
Cold, Wane, and Shower BMte. 
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DRESDEN. 



VICTORIA HOTEL, 

npEHS fine large Establislimeiit," sitnated ou the public Prome- 

*^ nade of the English quarter, in the immediate Ticinitj of all the curiosities, 
contains One Hundred Rooms. Table d'Udte at One and Five o'clock. 



The Garden of the Hotel affords its gtiests an agreeable Promenade, 

CABBIAGES. 
READING ROOM WITH ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PAPERS. 

To FamilieB or Sine^le Feraons desirouB of taking Apart* 
xnezits for the Winter, advantageous arrangements will be 
ofiered. 

Proprietor and Manager of the Hotel, 

CABL WEISS. 
BADEN-BADEN. 



HOTEL IRO^ A^Tj. 

, Propbietob— Mb. J. TH. KAUB. 

FIEST-KATE Hotel for Families and Single Gentlemen, 
close to the Station. Kursaal and Promenade. Table d*H6te. Prhrate 
Dinner to order. English spoken by all the attendants. The utmost attention 
and civility. Reading-room. The Hotel is superintended by the new Proprietor, 
who has been 10 yeaid in England, during which time he has travelled with 
Charles Dickens, Es(]., the 'Duke of Suthei'land, and other distinguished English 
families. — Mr. KAUB exports Wines to England. 

WEISBADEN. 



RHIISrE HOTEL. 

LARGE and splendid New House, aflfording every modem convenience 
and improvemeni, opposite the Kail way Station, in a fine and healthy situation, witli 
a beantifal garden and large terrace. Excellent cooking. Carerul attendance; moderate 
charge. 'J'able d'H6te at 1 and 6 o'clock. Dinin| Saloons surrounded by gardens and gr(M>n- 
houses. Refreshment Saloon. Library. Reading-room, supplied with Kogliab, French. 
Qerman, and An)eric«n papers. During the winter the whole building and W)nter>garden 
are warmed, lighted, ond ventitated. Lai^e stock of choicest Rhenish and sparkling Wims 
f wholesale and retail). Arrangements made for the Winter season at moderate terms. 

GUSTAVE HERBSTEB, Proprietob. 
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GHAUMONT (near Neuchatel, Switzerland). 

HOTEL AND PENSION DE CHAUMONT, 

C. EITZMANN, Propbietob. 

THIS Hotel, exceedingly well situated for an extensive view 
of the magniticent Panorama of the Alps and the surrounding scenery, contains 
large and small Apartments, Saloons, Dining-rooms, Billiard and Reading-rooms. 
Private Suite* of Rooms for Families. Bath-rooms. New milk and whey supplie<l 
on the premises. Leading country and foreign Newspapers. Telegraph Station 
and Post-office here. Moderate charges. ' 

Omnibus joumalier depart de Neuchatel it 9 h, du matin, 

HANOVER. 



XJIlSriON HOTEL. 

THIS well-known first-class and favourite Hotel, for private 
Families and Gentlemen, patronised by Her Royal Highness Princess Mary and 
Dake of Cambridge, also Her Majesty the Empress of France, on her way to 
Wilhelmshohe, is beautifully and cheerfully situated right opposite the Railway 
Station. El^ance and comfort combined. English and French spoken. The utmost 
attention and civility. A regular Table d'H6te, and Private Dinner to order. 
Baths in the house. Private Carriages always ready. English and French News- 
papers. The Hotel is open all night. 

The new Proprietor, Mr. F. Volkbbs, has Jnst opened a very fine Coffee Room and a beautiftil 
Befreshment-room. attached to the HoteL Pension 6 frs. a day, eyerything included. 

W I L D B A D. 

H6tel Klmnpp, formerly Hotel de I'Ours, 

Mb. W. KLUMPP, Pbopbietob. 



' N-^ x^ x^ w»> v^ »^ v> v.- \y vy v^ vv>,^-\^ 



THIS Firs^ass Hotel, containing 36 Salons and 170 Bed-rooms, a separate 
Breakfast, a very extensive and elegant Dining-room, new Reading and 
Conversation as well as Smoking Salons, with an artificial Garden over the river, 
is situated opposite the Bath and Conversation House, and in the immediate 
vicinity of the Promenade. 

It is celebrated for its el^nt and comfoiiable apartments, good cuisine and 
cellar, and deserves its wide-spread reputation as an excellent hotel. Table-dHidte 
at One and Five o'clock. Breakfasts and Suppers k la carte. New Billiard Table. 

EXCHANGE OFFICE. 

Correspondent of the principal Banking-houses ^ of London for the payment of 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit. 

Omnibu$ of the HoUl to and from each Train, Elegant private carriages, 

when required. 
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WIESBADEN. 

■ ■ • ■ ■■: 



FOVB SEASONS HOTEL & BATHS. 

PBOPBIETOB, DB. ZAI8. 



THIS FirstrClMS Establiehment, equal to any on the 

^ Rhine, is in the best and most deligfatfnl ntnation in tiie Great Sqnare, 
opposite the Kwriiml, the Theolra, the Promenftdw; dkm to the Boiling 
Spring and the new English GhapeL 

This Hotel is the largest in ih« plaoe, eontaining a great choice of 

SPLENDID ASD OOKFOBTABLE AFASTMBHT8, 



for Familitti and Smgle TntTeU«ra; exqiunte GoiainaaiMl Int«Ia8»liraies, 
combined with attentive serrioe and moderate ohaiges. 

TABLE D'E5TE at 1 uid 5 p-m., and FBITATB DIXXSEa. 

The Baling Estahlishmmt u the hett in the Place. 

LUCERNE* 

■ v C* ■■■■ 

HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE. 

pROPBiBTOa— Mb. ED. STRUB. 



FIKST-CLASS HOTEL. Magnificent and unique position 
on the borders of the Lake. Beaalitul ornamental giaaad^, Boails tx ex- 
^arsions on the Lake. Pablic Drawing-room. Smoking-room. Apartments tor 
Families. Warm Baths, and bathiag ia the I jike. Newspqpen of different counti-ie^. 
Cuisine ezoellent. Good attendsiioe. Moderate prices. Arrangements made for 
a long stay. In Spring and Autumn price ofboaid and lodging 7 francs per dsij. 

FRABTBLFOBT-OlBr-lCAIEr. 

UinON HOTEL (£orsMrlf W<9deobasQ]i)._A Ftni<la» H«M lor Canities 
and SiiMfe GeuUeaien, sUoated in tba richest apartor of the town, aoir tiM Stalhitus, 
<he ftomenade, Mnseom, Post-ofBoe, and Theatre. B&thSk Readioup u>d Smokiiqi Rooaa. 
Moderate Charges. ArramgtmeiiUi by tht WeOt or MfmtK. 

BBUNO STBUBBLXa, PfiOPBORTOB. 

fc - ■■.■■I« .1.11 I M III ,1 , 1,11. I. . I , I 

Jwt FuHishid, Price One Franc, 

WHAT A COM801iFri¥S PSBBOH SHOULD DO. 

Bx OHABUBS fiICKETl», H.B.aS., 

SUBOEOKy BOYAL AKRLLBBT. 

May be obtained from all Engttsh BookMlfers oa the Ooatlaeat, «r from the 
Author, 12, Boalcvaid Matesherbes, Paris. 
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FLORENCE. 

Messrs. Anthony Sasso & Son, Artists, 

i, VIA DI BOKGO OGNISSANTI, 

Distinguished with Medals at tlie lullim EKliWtlon of 1861. ke«p the mcMt beautiful and 
rich Frivate Gallery la the Ci^ of Ancient and ivodern original pictures, wx^ea of the mot>t 
celebrated pictures in the Public (iaHeries, water-cotour paintings, and beautiful ancient 
carved caUnet«, &c. . « 

ENGLISH SPOKKN. 

Agents amd CorrttspmdmU im England tmd Jmtriea:"' 

Mewra. J. k R. McCRACJKEST, 38, Queen Street, Cannon Street. London, EC. 
Messrs. DUNCAN, SHIRMAN, & CO., ai^d Messrs. AUSTIN. BALDWIN, & CO., New York. 

NUREMBERG. 



HOTEL DE BAYIERE 

CBAYERIBCHEB HOP). 

THIS old-established, first-clttss, and best situated Hotel* m the 
omtre of the town, dose to the livvr, cantaiiM saitea of a|iartaMDtt and 
Kingle vooDM, «U degautlf ^xmitMi in the dcw stjte. It is piiCroBiwfi hjr the 
most dittiagaiihed fiumUioi. i^sglish Divine Service dtu'rag the aeason, Fori&Ign 
Dewraapers. Carriages in the HoteU Onmihtu to aud from each ti«ia. Moderate 
and fixed prices. 

HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL DE L'EUROPE. 

THIS new, magnificent, first-rate Establishment, sur- 
rounded by private and {Hitdic gardens, with a view of 
the Ca^di^, and m the very bei^ situation m HeidMberg, 

enjoys an European reputation. 

<• «.^_^— ^_— — — — — — — — 

BEADING EOOM, 

TVitli Sn^lisH And A.nterlea.31 X^peirs. 

Bedueed frice» for jprciraded riay, and fear 

the Wwter SeaeorK, 

HJSFELI-aXJJERj Proprietor. 

Ho Omnibus required, being but 400 feet from the Station. 
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VILLENEUVE. 



h^te:l o^mois. 



mum TO TBI CA9TLS OV CHILU>H. 

Hew Proprietor, GUSTAVE WOLFF. 

Scnne Proprietor as of the Hotel de VEcu at Geneva. 

FIBST-CLASS HOTEL, offering every comfort for an agreeable residence ; 
sarronoded by a vast Park and a beanuftil Garden, and admirably situated for ezcnrsions 
to the monntains. Reading, BiUiard, and Smoking Kooms. Rednoed prices for a prolonged 
BUy. Horses and Carrlflges. Breakfast; Table^'Hdte. Prirate Dinners at any hour. English 
spoken. Landing place for Steamers. Telegr»i^ Bureau. 

GENEVA. (SWITZERLAND.) 



Kew Proprietor, GUSTAYE WOLPP. 

Also Proprietor of Hotel Byron, near Villeneuve. 

''pHIS unrivalled and admirably conducted Hotel has long enjoyed an 
t extensive ami high reputation among TraTcUers. Situated in the finest part of the town, 
and Ihcing the lake, it commnnds a beautiful view of the environs. Its accommodation is of 
so superior a character, that tourists will find it a highly desirable place of residence or of 
temporary sojourn. Table-d'H6te at 1 o'clock. 4 fr. ; at 5 o'clock, 4 lr. Arrangements made 
with families during the winter months at very reasonable charges. New Beading and 
Smoking Rooms. 

GENEVA. 

Manufactory of Musical Boxes. 

SAMUEL TROLL FILS, 

WHOLESALE, RETAIL, EXPORTATION. 

6, KUE BONIVARD, 
GROUND FLOOR, NEAR THE ENGLISH CHURCH, GENEVA. 

DRESDEN. 



GRAND HOTEL DE SAXEe 

THIS well-known First-class Hotel, kept by Messrs. MAX and 
CHARLES DORN, has been recently enlarged and embellished. It contains 
150 Front Rooms, and is situated in the centre of the town, at the Kew Square, 
in the immediate yicinity of all the curiosities. Table-d*Hdte at one and four 
o'clock, in the splendid dining-hali Bntt-floor. Carriages, Reading-room, with 
English and American Papers, and Smoicing-room. In Winter a deduction of 
~~ -jfir cent, is made on everything except Wine. 
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DIEPPE. 

H 6 T E lTr O Y a L, 

FACINQ THE BEACH, 

Close to the Bathing Establishment and the Parade. 

' (TmS UOTEL IS OPEN ALL THE YEAR). 

TT IS ONE OP THE MOST PLEASANTLY SITUATED HOTELS 
X IN DIEPPE, commanding a beautiful and extensive View of the 
Sea. 

Families and Gentlemen yisiting Dieppe will find at this Establish- 
ment elegant Large and Small Apartments, and the best of accommo- 
dation, at very reasonable prices. Large Beading-room, with French 
and English Newspapers. 

The Refreshments, &c., are of the best quaUty. 

In faot, this Hotel fully bears out and deserves the &voaiable opinion 
expressed of it in Murray's and other Guide Books. 

TMe-d^HSte and Private Dinners, 

NUREMBERG. 



RED HORSE HOTEL 

(Bothes Boss), 
PaopBiETOB : M. P. GALIMB£RTI. Manages: M. BAU£R. 

THIS excellent old-established Hotel, situated in one of the best qoarten of the 
town, is well adapted for Tourists and Families making a risit to Kurembei^ of 
some duration, and who will find every conceivable comfort and convenience. 
Table-d'Hdte at 1 P.M., and Private Dinners at all hours. The Establishment 
will be found well worthy of the renown and patronage it has enjoyed fram English 
travellers of the highest rank during many years. 

zoua. 



STAG HOTEL. Near the Steamboat landing-place. 
Beautifully situated, and the best Hotel in the town. Moderate prices. 
A large and elegantly fitted-up Dining Plali. 

Board and Residence^ 5 to 6 francs per day. 

BRUXELLES. 

T^HE GRAND HOTEL DE SAXE, Rue Nkuvk, 77 and 79, is 

J- admirably situated close to the Boulevards and Theatres, and is the nearest Hotel to the 
lUilway Stations. The Hotel is considerably enlarged, and has a new Dlniiig-room wfatdi 
will contain 300 persons. Fixed prices :— Plain Breaklkst. lif. ; Dinner at the TaUe-dliOte, 
31 f. ; Bedrooms, 4-60 1, 5-60 1, 6 f. the first night each bed, Service and Oaodles iocloded ; th« 
second night, 3-76 f., 4>75f,and 6-26 f.; Sitting-rooms, 3 to 121; Steaks or Cutlets, lif. 
Travellers must beware of coachmen and conductors of onmibuses who endeavour to drive 
them to some other hoteL 
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RHEtNFALL NEUhlAUSEN, SCHAFFHAUSEN. 



HOTEL 6CHWEIZERH0F. Foopkikios, Mb. WBOESSTEtS. 

THE HOTEL SCHWKIZERHOF, known to EngliBh Tisftora m 
one of the bm Hoteli In Swllwiliuid, baa been gnmliy eolmg»4 liocs lul jea, ud U 

"Tta'S^HWKIZKRHOFIs .LtuSe''Q"pi"slte the celebMled Fslli of tho Rliliui, uid air- 



Mont Bluic Hnltbrdl 



tl HeubBiiHii ud , 



BAR CELO N A. 
OltAlTD HdrSL DSIS QUATBI! NATXOHS. 

/Jf TffE SAUBLA. 
Kept dt MEsaBs. POETIS & CO. 
3 a first-ratf! Establishment, adyantageonsly tdtnated doee to 



, iBtcip^an. Hodemu 



ipapei 
Moit 



T URIN . 
CH*ANI> HOTEL DE TTTHIIV. 

OppMltc tbe AmTTAL Plitlbnn ofllM Porta Buna StaUon. 
Brattrh EMMistanml ef iht Bcnonllar at Beuib 2»f Knffi ffslrl i& ffkt at A'i?. 

THIS nenlj-erected Grat-clasa Hotel, in a cenlral portion, is ectir^ 
krfit KtmAig lo ttatSdH irhidpl<» ten annbtnes ttc gnMctt imlbit with madenle 
. T.>tb#aDUUbiilf-9Utt anlto'tte^ 



krfit KtmAig lo tta* SclH irhidpl<» ten annMnes ttc rnklesl m 
Kept by CONSTANT KRAFT. 
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ILAN« 



5 
Jut opposito tbt PabUc Ottrdens. 

KEPT BY J. 8VAEDI AHB Oa 



THIS flnt-nite H«UI to fMtd up wlfh ervj nodem sppUaooe^ and •HHfted i& the finest 
pATt of Htlan. It ooBunuidB a Sue ylew of the PwmeiUHle near to the StcttoD, the Onuad* 
T1ieHtre,the National Mtaeum, and the Atyfeeetant GhnrdL fixoeHeni Tahte d*h6te. Cbargea^ 
very moderate. Bathe on each floor. A Smoking and a Reading Bomb M|iftied with foreign 
newspapers. 

Omnibas of the HoM ct the anina of all tntaa. 

INTERLACHEN. 

■ 01 

HOTEL DE BELLE VUE, 

KxPT BT Mb. HEBHANN BIMPS. 

EXCELLENT Second-class Hotel, yery well situated, containing a 
branch ** FeniioB Detoenogg," with a fiMQaidea attached. It has been recently enlarfed 
and newlj foraished, and nentaJM 80 Beds. BoanleiB taken la, per daj 6^ fraacs doriiiR toe 
months of MaT,Jxia^ ficntamber, Octsber ; aad 6^ ftanos per day daring the months of J uly ^ 
and Angnst. KngHdii French^ and German Newqiapem. Omnflinees; Private Carriages^ 
ami Saddle Henea. XbgHiih ^pctea. The moderate oiargia of the Hotel Bella T«e are to- 
be parttenlarty noticed. 

.INTERLAKEN. 



JUNGFRAU. 

F. ^lEUUE^^y Proprietor. 

■ »0i 

THIS Establishment, with two branoh houses, k ntiiated in 
the centre of the Hoheweg, and enjoys a splendid view of 
the Jfmg&ttva&d the exitii» range of the Alps* It recommends 
itself for its delightful poeitiaa as well as for its comfortable 
accommodatioiu 

Table d*B!ote at 2 and 6 tycAooac. 
IHnen d la eofie. 

Canriagea» Guideiy and Horses &r moontain Qxcnxmontr 
Omnibus wailing at the Landing-places. 
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NOTHING LIKE IRON. 



le of FAfiB'S IiIFE PILLS, 
d iuvaUd to liaaUh, and do gmd iu u',! 



Good Hope. New Z«ilii 



LYNTON, NORT H DEVON. 
THE VALLEY OF ^OOKS HOTEL. 

THIS fnvoiivite and beiiufi fully aitiiatc Hofel, which lias lately b.nl 
tiieniiTO Blleration% addiliona, and Improvenimu, combtnM wjtu madenW chmriw 

FplendldT^le djilnic ind CoHtre KiKim, KK-ulliig Kopnis, I^ie>' J)n«<i^ Koom, aDd'HTeii! 



t ItooDis. range in * loun front 
nd' of ttie Hotel. Hvrr 



LlesKC 'llie Hotel is ■iMin.aro 

Lntertfltnlhe 

e, BuDatapLe, ai 



niAndfr unlDVirapled yw*s " 
d West Lynns, and tlw Cu«.- 



JOHN CROOK, PftOPRlETOB. 

VEVA Y (Swit zerland). 

DU det 3 Couron-Mt. 
Heun. SCHOTT ft CO., FropriAtoirt, uid SooMMon to Mr. MonneL 

THIS Large and Firati-claes Establisbmeut, eitnated close to 
the Lake, atfords superioi' aceommodatioD for Families and Gentlemen. It is 
eitensiTelf patronised far il^ comfort and cleanliiiesE. Ferauu lemaining some 
tima will And tliis a most desirable R^deuce; and from October 15 to June 1 
tliey can live here mnderately eit pension. 

EDUCATIOIV. 



le Degree at OuDbrUgi^. and anotlwr baa sali^ in open compeCltIo 
■rait;, a Mholarabtn ul SilKly INiuuda. THO Medala, and Six oltaei 
lerqnce Is klndl/ alloivrd to the folIoKlng gentlemen In Edlnburg 

ASBnit™ RoTHEKoBD Clakk, fiq.. LLJ)„ (},C., SotWlorJaeoei 



UuKdinbui^ 
irgta, wlioae hu 1ii> 
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'^ A most delicious and valuable article."— ^/andorc?. 

CDV'Q CARACAS COCOA 

I IK I Vr Pi*paxed with Caneas and other choioe gxowths at Goooa. 
** It is thoTeny finegt Cocoa orer offered to the puhlic"-.coi4ri Cir^sUiar. 



FRY'S 



Extract of Cocoa 

llie Pure Cocoa Kib deprived of the eaperflxioiu oil. 

Of great value to invalids and olShers obliged to avoid rich 

articles of diet 

Cocoa Paste and Milk 

Aiifaaret with Pare tHmdjsiued MSSk. 

Ori(^ teqaiu B i to %e viixed witb ^iHag watsr to proAaoe 

« 4eIi«io«s ciip «f Osaoa. 



Trffpedlan ^mill find aay of these artictes of greal; value. 



J. S. FRY Jb SONS, BRISTOL & LONDON 

QENOA. 



HOTEL DES QUATEE IfATIONS. 



EMANDELS CEYASGO^ Pit^rietor. 



THIS Hotel, which has just heea renewed and fimbellisbed, can be 
strongly recommended: it is in one of the best situations iu 
Genoa, and travellers will find there veiygood axxuxM^ moderate charges, 
clea&linees, ezoeUent Ta<hle«d*h6te, as wdl as private «arvioe, combined 
with great attention and 4}ivility ; the comfort of visitors being con- 
eulted in every way. 

English jjpBlkon Jby .the ^Proprietor. 

E 
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NATIONAL PRO VINCIAL BA NK OF ENGLAND. 

ESTABLISHED IN THE TEAB 1888. 



Head Offio&— BISHOPSGATE STREET, corner of THREADKEEDLE STREET. 
St. James' Branch— 14, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
St. Marylebone „ 28, BAKER STREET. 
Islington „ 173, UPPER STREET. 



ST7BSCBIBEI) CAPITAL £2,650,000 O 

PATD'TIP CAPITAL 1,260,000 .0 

BESEKVE FUND 501,840 8 5 

No. of SH A •RFiHOTi'DEKS 2,840. 



Right Hon. Lord Esran Augtxrus Chablks 
BjtDDEinBLL Bruck, M.P., i7, SL George's 
Place, Hyde Park Corner, S.W. 

John Olitbb Hakso^t, Esq., 4, ]>or8et 
Square, N.W. 

John Kinostox, Esq., 6, Crosby Sqnare, 
E.C. 

Hrnrt Pattll, Esq., 33, Devonshire Places 
Portland Place, W. 

John Stswabt, Esq., 26, Throgmorton St, 

E.a 

Sir Jakbs Sibbau> David Scott, Bart, 
18, Cornwall Gardens, W. 



Bixtctoxi. 

BiCHASD Blanst Wadb, Esq., 13, Seymoor 
Street. Portman Square, W. 

Hon. Eliot Thoxab Yobkb, 15, ^Fftrk 
Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 

Duncan Macdonald, Esq., Weybank Lodge, 
Guildfind, Surrey, and Belgrave Mansions, 
Grosvenor Gardena, S.W. 

Qbobgb Hanbubt Fiku>, Esq., 67, ilccleston 
Sqnare, S.W. 

Alex. Bobbbtson, Esq., 20, Grafton Street, 
Berkeley Square, W., and the College, 
Elgin, KJ3. 



The National Provincial Bank of England, having numerous branches in England and 
Wales, as well as agents and correspondents at home and abroad, affords great fiicilities to 
parties transactiDg Banking business with It in London. Customers keeping accounts with 
the Bank in town may have moneys paid to their credit at its various branches, and remitted 
free of diarge. 

Current accounts conducted at the Head Office and Metropolitan Brancbes on the usual 
terms of London Banks. 

Deposits at interest received in London of sums of lOL and upwards, for which rsceipts are 
granted, called *' Deposit Receipts ;" and interest allowed according to the value of money 
frum time to time as advertised by the Bank in the newspapers. 

The Agency of Country and Foreign Banlu, whether Joint Stock or Private, is undertaken. 

Purchases and Sales effected in all British and Foreign Stocks ; and Dividends, Annuities, 
kc^ received for customers. / 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit are issued for the use of Travellers on the Continent 
and elsewhere. 

At the Country Branches, Deposits are reodved and all other Banking business is con- 
ducted on the usual terms. 

The Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards the transactions of its customers. 

Copies of the last Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Shareholders, Branches, Agents, 

And Correspondents, may be had on application at the Head Office, and 9,t any of the Bank's 

liranchea. 

By order of the Directors, 



£. ATKINSON, ) Joint 
WM. HOLT, 



h 
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PENZANCE, CORNWALL. 

MOTTNT'S Ht house, 

ESPLANADE, PENZANCE, CORNWALL, 

£bf ban «rtetad-aiid ^ttsd «p ei^inenify « m 
SEASIDE 

FAMTTiY HOTEL & BUPEMOB LOMnro-HOOSE. 



NO expense or labour has been spared by the Proprietor. 
The house is fornished in the nuMit noAern style, is well supplied with Hot 
and Coid BaHlm, nd Teplete with every maoomUBdaHMm «altalAe tbr RiiKto ^ 
West OoivwalL. 

AH the 0wvuigItooms oomnuuid an uniuterrtiqpted and KiwiWfMfBiitfidwrrflib* 

* Beftnteoi]s.gea Mtitai Os tfmrsMC 
St. Michael's Mount, and the whole ef ilie .magaificMit Bay. 

Invalids will find in Mount's B^f iiawe <be comforts of a home, while the 
beauty «iid salabrity of the situaiian, and its nearness to the channing walks on 
the sea-shore, ivndsr it a iMattihy aad 4lelight£al naidnce* 
Scdtoi of sfttrtmolB ht fai^ias ai distinction. 
Ohoict WiflSi «Bd ikies, f^ttt Borses and Oaniages. Cbf^fflsmfliflirte. 

« 

AtilTWERP. 

HOTEL DU GRAM) LAEOIJMmi, 

, PLACX SIE 



Tkm oftd-'ertablurML void U^jr-wooooraMilttd fiMol, «<liicli 
has been considerably flmlaT^ged, is wtiuated iai !(2ke £neiifc uid 
healHuest square of *^ city of Anirimrp ; its cSeantiBess and 
the excellency of the Table-d'Hote and Wisies^ mddaSL io tLe 
attention and civility shown to aH Tidtors, have made it 
deservedly poptdar. . 

SOT Am (MM BATHiS. 

ENGLISH AM) FKENCH NEWSPAPEKS. 
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V E N r C E. 

GRAND HOTEL YICTORIA. 

(FORMEBLT REGINA lyiNGHILTERRA.) 

BOBSBT STZENSEEBGBB^ Manager. 



T'HE largest and finest Hotel in Venice, most conveniently 

■'^ ntnAtcd naar the Piazza S. Marco and the principal Theatref. 180 Bed- 
rooiar, PHrate Sttingt^rotmiay Btedmg-room, with Piano, Billiar^nMBt, end 
SmoJdDg^rooin* Batlto of' evexy dbKr^tion, greaftcomfirtand deanlinen; Service 
ou> thft Swim qptBDcu Cbaiget: nore moderatB thaa iat an|^ othtr fixat-dmti Histei. 



Arramgementsfor Finaibm,. 



Ttas^isOi. spokan Isf aU thei SeriMatA 



FLORENCE.. 

hOtel IportZ rossa. 

Mr. BASSETTI, Psoprietor^ who spealcs Snglisb. 

TH9 bm^Inivsti aod mtoA. ontfealtof the seaandfClue Heti^^vUh flnt-ri^.BeBiKnrant. 
Highly reeommended to Bachetois aod EamillM who wish to unite eoonomjf with good 
ti'eaimmt. lltble^d'Hete at. ft. 3. 50. Good Roon» from 2* ft. RiBndlng'zoom wtt^ Ffiino. 
Omcibiu at all Trains. Mrs. BASSETTI is English. 

MAYENCE. 

HOTEL DE™HbLLAJ>fDE. 

rmmSt fint-ekHTweUKlanown Hfltel, lemaA* fivqneited. hf ftigiifh FamiHir aad 
X' TborwtS) hav ieev gnatltf mha-^ aad iinpro^d^. and ooDtalna hmt 140 
Rooms and Saloons. English comfort. This Hotel is utaated on^ the Riyer, 
oppetit»tO the* EaneBng-pfecr'of tile Rhine SleanerB, ami near the Bbilway 
Station^ and sS6t& iVom' its BalconiesF and Wiikfows splendid yiews: of' the Rhine 
and Taimns Mountains. This Hotel fs repnted for its excellent cookins^ exquisite 
Winsay, eIeoiilina»4 aoL spod atteodanceii. £nc^i«h Ji^yrapa^nm . 

CKoiee Fhine and Xosenh Win98y wHoleidte ancTfbr M^orfii^on. 
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RUSSIA. 



HOTEL BILLO, MOSCOW, 

6BEAT LUBIANKA STREET. 



Pbopkobtob, Mb, EDWAED BILLO. 



AlvREADY adyantageonsly known for these past 20 Years, 
^ and of late considerably Enlarged, and newly Furnished with all the 
Teqnirements of modem times, this FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, 
entirely Private, has merited, under the careful attention of the Proprietor, 
for its comfort, cleanliness, and ordtr, the unquestionable patronage of the 
most distinguished Travellers. 

This Hotel is situated in the highest and healthiest part, the very centre 
of Moscow, with the front to the snnside, and most convenient for visitors 
on pleasure or business, being near the Imperial Theatre and Opera House, 
the Kreml, and the Boulevards, and also close to the City, the Exchange, 
the Post and Telegraph Offices, and the business places in general. 

Single Booms and Apartments, excellent Table d'Hote Dinner at 5} p.m., 
separate dinners, choice wines. Prices moderate. 

Ladies' Boom, Beading and Smoking Boom, English Newspapers, viz. : 
* The Times,' • The Graphic,' and * Punch ;' French and German News- 
papers. Every sort of information about the town, its environs, trade, and 
the inland communications. 

Own Letter-box. Interpreters and Guides. Bank Notes and Bills of 
Circular Letters changed. 

Cold, Warm, Shower Baths, Sponge Tubs. Equipages and Droshkies 
at the door. 

No personal trouble whatever with the Passports, which are strictly 
required by the police office. Own Carriage and attendance at the Peters- 
burg Bailway Station to receive the Travellers and their Luggage. It is 
advisable to secure Booms beforehand, especially during the time of the 
Nishny Fair (in August), and during the Carnival time (in January and 
February). 

CAUTION. — Travellers lire cautioned not to confound the HOTEL 
BILLO with other establishments of nearly unisonous names, and 
to take care not to allow themselves to be led away by the Cabmen 
or Iswoschtschiks and other interested persons, especially at 
St. Petersburg, but to insist on being conducted to the HOTEL 
BILLO, Great Lubiauka; in Russian, Goitinnitza BiUo, Bdshaia 
Luhianka, 
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TO CONTINENTAL TRAVELLERS. 



DORRELL & SON'S 




ia tifhet Languft. 
tail, by post, on appUaa- 
tlon. 

FMwports MonntMl, 
and encloeed in Cases, 
with tbe name of the 
bearer impressed in gold 
on tbe outside; thus af- 
fording security against 
ipjury or loss, and pr^ 
renting delay in the 
flrequent examination of 
the Passport when tra- 
Yelling. 



15, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 

Bvvry Information given respecting Travelling on the Continent. 

Trench and Italian spoken, and Correspondence carried on 
Britub Susjbcts visit- 
ing the Continent will 
save trouble and expense 
by obtaining t&elr Fas** 
ports through the above 
Agency. No personal 
attendance is required, 
and country residents 
may have their Pass- 
porto forwarded through 
the post. A ' Passpobt _ . . 
PBosPBorcB,' containing f^ 
every particular in de-iS^ 

Fee, Ohtaininff Patsport, Is. 6d. ; VUm, Is. each. Cases^ If. fid. to 6«. eodL 

THE LATEST EDITIONS oFmURR^^ HANDBOOKS. 

Kngllih and Foreign Stationery. Diidogue Booki* Ck^nrien' Bagf , Foeket- 
books and Purses oi every desoriptioni Travelling Inkstandsi and a va^ 
rlety of other Articles usefol lor Travellers. 

CANTON DE VAUD, BEX (Switzerland). 

■ o t« o« 

GRAND H8TEL AND BATHS DE8 SALINES. 

L. FELLER; Manager. 
DR. COSBY; ConBulting Doctor. 

{Latdy Bouat Surgeon to Vu Paris Sotpital.) 



HYDROPATHY, RUSSIAN BATHS, TURKISH BATHS. 

SALOON FOE PULVERISED SPRAY BATHS OP 
VARIOUS MINERAL WATERS- 

Established after the newest and most perfect systems known. 



English Church Service in the Hotel. 
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Ml?' 



By Royai^ 




Cofiftxnand. 



JOSEPH GILLOTT*S 

CBtEBRATBD 

S T EEL PE N S. 

SOLD- Br ALL DE ALERS^ T ^R&UGH OUT THS VTORLD. 



Every Packet bear* tHe Jbc-smiuj 
of hi& Sispaturc, 




P EN EV A. 
A. GOLAY, LEBESCHE & SONS, 

Zl, qVAl DE8 BERGUES, and 1, PLACE DU PORT, 
MANOFACTO'RERS OF WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 

Two large EstabliahraeDts, compleUlj fanuwhgd with gpodsof the newest designs. 
Warranted Watches of all kinds, especfalljr of Chronometers and with complex 



moTements. Alao a Twy Iai|^ aasertment etf Jewtbfj.. 

House in Pans,, lio* 2» BITB BS lUL PAIX. 

QENEVA. 

GENEYA MUSICAL BOXES. 

A. RIVENC & Co., 

MANUFACTURERS. 

WHOLESALE., EXPORTATION. RETAIL. 

5, RUEDESALPES, 6. 

Adjoining the Hotel de la Paix, 
llannfactory, Bne Sismondi, 3 an 5'<'"'<^. 
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BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TRAVELLERS 



How to see Norway. By Captaut J. S. CkMPBELL. With 

Map acd Five Wooc&mta. Fcap. 8to^ price &«. 

Hocuns of SlEerciBie ia tbe Alpa Bjf Jcbes Ttsbau^ DiIiJ)., 

F. R.S. Steond Edition, with Seren Woodcuts by E. Whtxpeb. Crown 8to, price 12«. 6d. 

The Higk Alps wsthout Gnktes ; being a Narrative of 

Adventures in Switzerland, togplher with Chapters on the /YoetieaMZtfy of anch mode 
of MoontaAneering. and Suggestions for fis Jccosiplirtmawi. By tbe Rev; Aw €k 6[bi>b»> 
STOHB, M.A. With Frontispiece and Two Maps. Square crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

Ball^s Guide to the Weatem Alps^ Mont Blanc, Monte 

B0B4t. Aft, Insl«dliig:tiie whole range of tbs-Al^ of Pftnhiioiili^ DaapMne, and Savoy,, 
from Nice to the Pasftef tha-ISmptoB^ Haw EdUioai nndaw^ Ma^, 1870. Post 8vo., 
with ^aps, itc, price lOs: ed. 

BalX^ Guide to the Central Alps, including ihe Bernese 

Oberland, with Lombardy and th* adjoining;, portlOQ of the TyroL New Edition, 1869. 
Post 8vo., with Maps, &c., price'7s> 6d. 

Ball's Guide- to the Eaatem A19&. iBcludixtg the Salzburg 

and Central TyroDase Chains, the Sfyrian Alps^ and uie Terglon District fk^nn the Valley 
of the Drave to the Adriatic. New BdMon, 1869. Post 8vo., vdth Kapa^ &c., price 
10t.6d. 

Zigzagging amaagst Sotomit^s. By the Author of 

' How we Spent the Smnmer.' With n^wards of Thrtt Hnndxed lUiiatcatlooa in fiie- 
sinaito of Ocl|tfiMl<afeBtahfls by tie AiUbsr. OUmg 4(0., pilte^ lOk 

Cadorei, or Titiiaii'a Cownistj^ By Jouas Gtuoav^ cmo of 

ttw AutihoiBof tha •-DoloBadto.SionitebMi'' WUki Mafi^ Jlualttiloi and. 4fr lUuirtfeationi. 
TmperM ftro^ pcfce Sis. etL 

Map of the Chain of Mont BlanOy &cm bo^ Aetnal 

Survey in 1863-1 864. By A. Adavs-Rbillt, F.B.G.a, M.A.C. In Chromo.litbography 
on extra B&mt Drawing Paper, 28 inches by 17 inches, price lOf . To be had also mounted 
on Castas^ In a folding case, price l2s. 6(k 

Map of the Valpelline, the Val Toumanche, and the 

Southern Valleys of the Chain of IfONTB^BOSA, firom an actual Survey in 1866-1866. 
By A. ADAMfrBKXXT, J.R.GLS., iLASi. In Cbromo-Uthegxaphy* on e^tiV'ttontDrawinff 
Pttper, 2S lndiea.by 14.iachei» prfca U. Te be bad alsa ttosntsd oB CUotab, folded and 
jointed, for PocKar ob Ksatback^ price 7s. 6cl. 

Pan and the Pyrenees. Bgr GouAt Hxnrt Eitssell, Member 

of the Geographical and Oeologieal Societies of France^ of the Alpine Club, of the 
Soddttf Bamond, ko.' With Two Maps and a Panonuna. Square fcap. 8vo., price 5«. 

Guide to the F^eaeei^ fer the Use of Maasitaineers. By 

Charlis Packs. Steond Editfon, oorrected; wttli Frontlspieoe and Hap, and an 
AppBifBiz. QpQwn 8V0.,. pziea 7s. 64. 

The Play-ground of Europe. By Leslie Stephen, late 

Pratident of th* Alfina Glubu. WHfa. Foor Woodcut IllaatEatiaBi \xg E; WsnuR 
C^vwirsw, jjrfoe 10ft 64. 

Travels fn tbA Cantcal Oajocaiiniii aatd BaahagiL mclnding 

Vidts to Ararat nid Tsitemes^ and Aaoento at KaaMb and. IUrebs. Bg HetmuAa, W. 
fKBoaiau}^ Wti& Jbipa and IHterfratibnai S^areccowa,avo»,priQftlJM; 



LONDON : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW» 
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GENEVA. 

NO. 2, PLACE DES BERGUES. 



GEO. BAKER, 

ENGLISH CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST, 

PRESCRIPTIONS CAREFULLY PREPABED, 

ALL KINDS OF PATENT MEDICINES <fc PERFUMERY. 

HomoBopathio Preparations. Soda and Saratoga "Water. 

Medioines and Prepaiations forwarded with the greatest despatch and 

safety to all parts of Switzerland by Post. 

ROME. 

IsTo. 496, OOK.SO. 



GEO. BAKER, 



INFORMS the Inhabitants and Yisitom of Rome that he has opened an 
Establishment at the above address, for the supply of English specialities 
and goods adapted for the use of Families at prices far inferior to those 
hith^to charged in Rome. 

NICE. 

PHARMACIB DANIEL ET C™- 

QUAI MA88ENA. 



GEO. BAKER, 

£::iVG^JL.isjEi: chem:isx of genjeva, 

INFORMS the Visitors and Residents of Nice, that He has succeeded to 
the above old established and justly renowned Pharmacy, and that having 
associated with him Mr. GEORGE BUSBY, who for nine years past has 
been Assistant Manager of it, he hopes by careful attention and a moderate 
Scale of Charges, not only to maintain, but to extend, its ancient and well 
deserved reputation. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 



HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE. 

JAMES MISSIRIE, Proprietor. 

THIS long-established and well-known Hotel, situated in 
the GRAND RUE DE PERA, commanding a magnificent view of 
the UNRIVALLED BOSPHORUS, is replete with every comfort and 
convenience for the Accommodation of Families and Tourists. 

A Select Table D'Hote. 

In consequence of the largely increasing number of Visitors to the 
OTTOMAN CAPITAL, from the facility with which it can now be 
reached from all parts of Europe, and Passengers who select this agreeable 
Route to and from INDIA and the EAST,« it is requested that Families 
desirous of securing Rooms telegraph or write in anticipation. "Eyerj 
attention will be paid to instructions thus transmitted. 

CASEFULLT SELECTEO INTERFSETEBS EOK ALL 

LANOUAGES. 

The Attendants and Boats ofths Hotel atoait the arrifxU of the Steamers, 

The Miniature Photographic -Apparatus 

for Tourists. 

NO KNOWLEDGE OF PEOTOOBAPET BEQUISITE. 

SOLC Manufacturers: 
THHTKRAY & HEATH, Opticians, &c., to Her Majesty, 

69, JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
Description and Prices forwarded on receipt of stamped envelope, 

CHAMOUNIX. 



HOTEL DES ALPES. 

AVEEY Comfortable Hotel, containing Fifty Eooms. 
Splendid view three sides of the House. First-rate Cuisine and 
moderate Charges, and reduction for long residence. 

English, French, and German Newspapers. 

Hot and Cold Baths in the House. 

KLOTZ, Proprietor. 



60 jctrRtiirs HABonoec juwikibbr. h^,. 

VISITORS TO NAPLES. 

BRITISH LIBRAM & READINO RQQMS, 

CKtUMOIka At 183T by Mn. mrantj, 
267, RIYIBBJft DI CKIAJA. 

MURRAY'S 6UIDSS FOB SALE AX THE. LONDON PRICES.. 
BAJfcDEKfiR'S AND OTHER GUIDfiS. 
TJiUCHNlTZ EDITIONS 

Tht READTNGf ROOMS art tupplMt uiih tflm l^uMtg JBngti^^ Jlmeriixm,. 

German^ French^ anA Italiafh Jo^rmUi. 



ENG-LISH ANI> AMERICAN BrANK, 

CkEOBOa GIVALIJBSX. 



BAIX BECXS^ OEEUnilAB XCkTZS; JlXB IXIXIBV OV CBBBZT' 

cmabcd cm London unit Paiia. 



WOf9K» or ART ANO LUQQAQC* 

warehonMd, anA fa wtl. i l ta»B jftrts of th« world. 



in London 1 KeiPi. OLIVIER 4 CO., 87, gjartmrr Squart. 

FLORENCE. 

12, Lung' Arno Nnovo, and 7, Lung' Amo Ck>rsini. 

MONTEUTICi BBQTHERS, 

COMMISSIONS AND EXPORTATION. 




VIENNA 



Dr. HfRMANJi BEI6EL, 

2i LiiolitenBteffE-SbnMRra^ 

PARTERRE, VIENIT/I, 

Member of tha-GoUeg^ fxtWtpi»im» 



ESSENTIALS 

FOB 

TB AYELLI NG. 

Xhieriier't loiia^Twea^ BIdts. 
Thxesher*! ^f**^"^'** FUmatL Shirts* 
TbrMii8*i SulbBJr IPHmBm flbeka 
ThJMkir'v Okionni FIlttyHV Bartf. 



SOfiDlQtfLTBT 

THRESHEE & GLENNY, 

of LoBdftn I ^^^'^ ''^^"^ "^ SOMERSET HOUSE^ 

^«w»- STRAND. 
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BRUSSELS. 



■•^•- 



H^TEL »E BELLE YUE. 



* ^^ttt^t»ii09imt^KiaM»^^,^^^^mmmm9S»M\mmmM 



^HIS magnifLcent Hotel, in fiffiBrmg to 'tliB Vishar trverj 
kind of comfort and aacnmTnodatioD, kas the i^xaat Ad2r«Ql^0Bof 
fc«™*^ riiTitiiTitnil liifliiwiir 

THE PALACE OF THE KINO, 

andfadsg 
7HS FLACS ROYAIjE AXTD THIS PARK. 

It oontaizu numeroas large aofl mnSl Apartments, as well as single 

Tal^e^MiU^ rictiy mmwtd. Ghoiot mines. 



BBAMNO ROOK 'wMh «he best Mrtgiw» lEncUsliy French, 



Seraaoei, wiOiaAptoBdsd .View OTflBSkididiiff t&e Paric 

JiBBiJmJSIISSTB JEUia rOB TCHX WINTEB. 



Mr. Dbemel, tine new Piopiidtor cff this fiEdtdl, liopes to justify the 
confidence placed in him, by a auteMly Arranged system of prompt and 
civil attendance, combined mih moderate charges. 
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APPEAL. 



rVBE COMMITTEE of the CHUECH of ENGLAND 

•^ EDUCATION SOCIBTY earnestly appeal for increased funds to enaUe them 
to •ontiniiie the Society's operations* 

Many of oor Schools for the PoOB are either absolntely dependent npon the 
Society's grants, or would be crippled in their work Without such aid. The Society 
also assists Pupil Teachers who would otherwise be unable to complete their 
course of training. The Society also supplies SufiSGSiBEBS and Sghoou with all 
kinds of Books and Stationery at wholesale prices. 

The Society's means are far from adequate to the exigencies of the present crisis, 

which urgently demand every possible effort to secure for an increasing population 

a sound PBOTESTANT EDUCATION, and to counteract the pernicious influence of 

Secular School Boards. 

F. MAUDE, R.N., Chairman, 

REGINALD GUNNERY, ffon, Cler. Sec. 

11, Adam Street^ Addjphi, London, W.C, 

st. petersburg. 

HCTEL D'ANGLETERRE, 

st. isaac's squabe, 

{Gostinitza Angleterrej Issakofski Sabor.) 

E. SO EMIT Z, Froprietor. 

THIS new and well-condncted Hotel, situated in the centre 
of the City, facing the St. Isaac^s Church, near the Post-office, the Rojal 
Palaces and Public Buildings, affords large suites of well-faniished Apartments 
for Families, and comfortable and airy Bedrooms for Single Gentlemen. A large 
Dining-room where Dinners are served from Three till Seren o*Clock, from 
one rouble and above. A well-furnished Reading-room. The * Times/ abd 
other English, French, and German Newspapers. 



HOT AND COLD BATHS, TUBS, AND SITTING BATHS, 

GnidM and Servants ipeakiiig SngUah. 

Omnibuses at the Stations, and Steamboats near Landing-places from Stockholm 

and England. 

THE queen's messengers FREQUENT THIS HOTEL, 
N.B.—Ali$K9 Btnwn'i SoM no longer exitU, 
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LUCERNE. 



EHGU80HEE HOF.— HOTEL 
d'AiraiiETEESE. 

Proprietor-JBAN BEBEK. 



npHIS First-raie EstabliBhinent, yery 
L well recommended b7 the best class of 
TraTellers, is situated dose to the Steamers' 
i^andiog-plaoe, and vi»-d-vi* the Kailwiqr Sta- 
tions, on the loveliest position of the Lake, 
vrlth snperb views of the Rigi, Filatuf , Alps, 
and Glaciers: contains several Saloons, 62 
comfortable Rooms, Smoking and Reading 
Rooms, where are French and English news- 
papers. 



Charge for Sooms per diem, 


Ifr. 50e. 


toSfr. 




Table d'Eote, at 1 • . . 


3fr. 


»» f) 4*80 . . 


4fr. 


„ 7-80 . . 


Sfr. 



The 'Timet,* * Oatignani,* *l'Indepen- 
dance,* the 'Bund,' and other German, 
French, and American papers are taken for 
ihe Beading Boom. 



FLORENCE, 
p. ROMANELLI, 

Sculptor, Pnpil of. and Soooessor to, the late 
Professor BartoUnl, has opened a QtUwy, 

Lnng* Amo Gnicciardixii, No. 7. 

The intelligent amatenr will^find there a 
CJoUection of Statues, both originals and copies, 
artistically executed. 

Pbincipal Works:— The Son of William 
Tell ; the Young Franklin ; the Young Wash- 
ington; the Young Whittington; the Young 
Napoleon ; the Young Moses ; GaribaldL 



ROTTERDAM. 
H. A. KRAMERS, 

Importer of Forelgm Books. 

Mr.MuBRAT's 'Handbooks for Travidlers' 
Brabshaw's Monthly Bailway Guides, Ba»* 
dkkbb's * Reischandbiicher,' and Hjud- 
scHSL's ' Telegraph,' always in Stock. 

Bnglith, French, and German Books im- 
ported Weekly, and a great variety of N«w 
Books kept in Store. 

47, GELBEBSCHE KADE. 



DRESDEN. 



OIL PAINTINGS (Large Collection), by the best Masters, 
at cheap but fixed Prices. To be sold at 

REINHARDT'S PINE-ART REPOSITORY, 

MATHILDENSTBASSE, 1. DBESDEN. 



FLORENCE. 



GRAND HOTEL DE LA VILLE, 

LUNG' AENO NTJOVO AND PIAZZA MANIN. 

' (SoxLthem Aspect.) 

D. LODOMEZ, Proprietor. 
Patronised hy their Majesties ihe Kings of Prussia and Denmark, 

120 lofly and niry Bed-rooms ; Sitting-rooms; Beading-room, with a good 
choice of European Papers. Splendid Dining-room aud Table d^Hote. 
Smoking Saloon. Batiis in the Hotel. Fixed and moderate prices. 
Omnibus at eyery train. All languages spoken. 

D. LODOMEZ, Proprietor. 
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BETWEEN LAUSANNE ANO OUCHY. 



HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE. 

Proprietor, A. RUFEKACHIL 

Ths i|)lsndi3 £rtBUtfhm«At^ flODsiructod on a ^tatd. acale,-jB intncUd ^m OBe o£ the 

aaroit (b«Bati^ sfote «a 

TfiE 810BE OF THE LAKE OF CSIEVA, 

8nRB017KBB» VT 

Ur EfGOISE PAKE AND 6A£D£V. 

n I8 17SA3t 

THE STEAUBQAT UNDISfi AND THE EN6U8H mum. 

MEDTJCXD F3tICMB FOS TEX WINT&i SEASON, 
tlmibut ■wmmmimMm teith Ou CAy and BaSntA iStatiott 4^ Omuibiu. 



Bafhs, Tele.gra|i3], and Poat-Offiee in the HoibeL 



SWITZERLAN O.— Q EN EVA. 



ORAND HOTEL DE LA PAIX. 



J. EOHLER, Propidetor. 



FIRST<!LASS HOTEL. 



FEO&i THE TW£NTY BALCONIES Al^OBNl^fS THiiB WLQiSm. 

T«E MOST SPLENDID PANORAMie VIEW 

IN THE WHOLE OP SWlTZffiia-AND MAY BE HAD. 
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H E I D E L B E R Q. 

PRINCE CHARLES HOTEL. 

In the Market-place, nearest to the Castle, with the best 
Tlew of the Mains from nearly all the ^Windows, 

^HI8 First-class Family Hotel, patronised by their Royal 
-*- Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales and Prince Alfred, is 
without question the largest and best situated Establishment in the Town 
for Families and individuals who visit the celebrated Castle, or snaking a 
longer stay, being near all the attractive points, and at the foot of the 
Kuins. It contains large and small Apartments of all descriptions ; its 
Rooms are light, airy, cheerful, and truly comfortable ; and the Hotel 
is conducted on the most liberal scale under the personal superintendence 
of the Proprietors, SOMMER and ELLMER. Superior Table-d'Hote 
at 1 P.M. and 5 p.m.. Warm Baths in the Hotel. Beading-room 
supplied with the London Times, QcdignanVs Messenger^ and American 
Papers. Two Dining-rooms (in one of them no smoking allowed). 
Fresh Trout in the Pond. Prices Moderate. Omnibus of the Hotel to 
meet all Trains. 

Herr EEdiHKR has been for many years the Manai^er 
of the Hotei Sanr an I^ae at Zurich • 



MARSEILLES. 



GRAND HOTEL NOAILLES. 

24, RUE NOAILLES (Cannebiere prdongi^e). 
First-class House, built in imitation of the Grand Hotel, Paris. 

THIS splendid Establishment, the largest, most important, and 
most recent of the Hotels of Marseilles, is the only one in the Rue 
Noailles which possesses a large Garden in its centre surrounded by 
twelve Dining-rooms of the Restaurant Table-d'Hdte all the Year 
with very excellent Wine. French and Foreign Political and Illustrated 
Papers. The splendour and cbmfort of this Establishment, combined 
with the attentive care of the Staff, make this magnificent Hotel one of 
the most important and celebrated in Europe. 

MODERATE PRICES. 
STABT AND INTERPRETERS SPEAKING ALL LANGUAGES. 

Omnibus of the JBotel to meet every Train, Private Carriages, Omnibitses 

and Carriages enter the Hotel, 

V 
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VIENNA. 

AUGUST KLEIN, 

By Appointment Purveyor to the Pjukob of Wales and to the Imperial 

Courts of Auutria and Frauoe. 

THE LARGEST MANUFACTORY OF VIENNA 

LEATHER AND BRONZE GOODS. 

Mr. Klein wishes to call attention to his articles, which ore not to be 

equalled in novelty and variety. 

MANUFAOTOBY. 

VIENNA. — ^Neubau, Andreasgasse, No. 6. 

DEPOTS. 
VIENNA.— Stadt Graben. 20. 
PARIS. — 6 & 8, Boulevard des Gapucines. 
LONDON.— 75, Wimpole Street, VV. 
Wholesale. 

N.B. — Fi-ee admission is granted to all Pentons wishing to visit the Manufactory. 



AIX LES BAINS. 

GRMD HOTEL DE L'EUEOPE. 

Proprietor^ J. B£RNASCON. 

XpIBST-CLASS House, admirably situated near ibe Casino, 
the Baths, and the English Cburch. This Hotel is 
strongly recommended to travellers for the comfort of its 
arrangements. Good Gardens, with a beautiful view of the 
Lake and Mountains. Large and smalt Apartments for Families 
at moderate prices, and a Chdlet in the Garden for Families 
who may prefer being out of the HoteL Excellent Table- 
d'H6te. 

Carriages for hire^ and an Omnibus belonging to the 

Hotel to meet every Train. 
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GENEVA. 



GRAND HOTEL DE RUSSIE, 

New Proprietor, A. ADRION. 



THIS spleBdid modem Hotel, enjoying tbe most beautiful fitnation in Geneva, 
near the English Church, facing the Pont da Montblane and Steamboat Land- 
ings, and close to tbe Lake, commands the finest rniinterruptedview of Mont Blanc 
and the whole scenery of the Alps. 

First-class Establishment, with every modem aooommodatioxi} and 

real comfort 

REAPING BOOM, with all the principal Foreign Newspapers. 

SMOKING ROOM- PRIVATE SALOONS. 

CHARGES VERY MODERATE. 

Pension clui*ing' tlie TV inter Season. 

If I 1 I i ' ■ - 1 1 ' -■ - 1 ■ ■■11 . ■ - ■ . ' ■ 

G EN EVA. 



MOULINE AND LEGRAND ROY, 

Successors to LEGRAND ROY & FILS, 
OEKEVA, 23, QUAI DBS BEBGUES, and 99, 8TBABD, LONDOK. 



rpHIS respectable Fitm, established in 1809, obtained a First-class Medal at the 
I Loudon 'Eihibition, and supplies CHRONOMETERS, HALF-CHRONO- 
METERS, REPEATERS, as well as of all kinds of Plain or Ornamental 
WATCHES for Ladies and Gentlemen, at the most moderate prices. 

Speciality of self-winding Watches. 

SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF GOLD CHAINS. 
JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, and PRECIOUS STONES 

SOLD AND BOUGHT AT FAIR PRICES. 
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BADEN-BADEN. 

TTOTEL DE HOLLANDE and Dependance : AU BEAU 

■*"■• SEJOUR.— A. K0R8SLER. Proprietor. This f>tvoarite and flrst-clasM Hotel, sltnated 
near the Kursaal, Promenade, and Theatre, commands one of the most charming views in 
Baiien. Tbe Hotel and Dependanoe consist of One Hundred and Sixty Sleeping Apartnoents, 
elegant Sitting-rooms, and a Garden for the use of ylsitors. Extensive and airy nining-room, 
and a comFortable Public Sitting-room, with Bano and Library. It it conducted under the 
Immediate superintendence of the Proprietor, who ent^eavours, by the most strict atteotioii 
and exceedingly Moderate Prices, to merit the continued patronage cf Enfflish and American 
visitors. English and American Newspapers. Tbe Table d'Hdte and Wines of this Hotel 
are reputed of tbe best quality in Baden. Fixed moderate cbargeii for everything. Rooms 
from 2t. and upwards. 

Breakfu:it. Ic. 2(2. Table d'HOte at One, 2s. Ad. ; at Five, 3t. Mr. Roesslrk will spare 
no pains to deserve the confidence of English Traveller!. Open daring tbe winter. ^ £QgU^h 
is spolcen. 

ENGELBERQ (near Lucerne, Switzerland). 

HOTEL AND PENSION BIT TITLIS. 

OATTANI, Pkoprietob. 
THIS New Hotel is fitted out with every comfort ; contain- 

-^ ing Eighty Beds. Ladiet>' Sitting-room. Reading, Billiard, and Smoicing Uooms. English. 
French, and German Newspapers. English Service every Sundty- The best srarting-plaoe 
for ascending Mount Titlts (18 miles) ; good Guides ; tarilC. 10 fn., the saine as at Engstien 
{See Berlepsch). Very nice Exoontoos on the Gladers of Ure-Ruthstock, ScUlossberg. and 
Grosseo. 

HOTKli and PEflrHIOflr DE Ij'AlfCI^ belonging to the same 
Proprietor. Excellent Hotel ; clean uid weU-(ami:ih(:d Rooms at modowle prices. Warm 
and Cold Batha. 

■pOMBOURG.— ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL.— Fi^^t-rate for Faniilioa 
-^^ and Single G' ntiemen, cloae to the Springs and the Kursaal ; it itt one of the l>e»t 
situated Hotels In the town. A splendid Dining-room, and two suites of airy and Qutet 
apartments (with balconies), overlooking the fine Pnunus Monntains. have been newly added 
to the Hotel. It has been patronised by Hb Koyal Highness the Prince of Waleft, and several 
other Ifoyal personages. The l^oprietur, who has been for years in first-date hotels in 
London, offers visirors the advantages of gKxl and oomfortable accommodation. All tlie 
attendants speak English. Best French and English cooking. Excellent Wines. Moderate 
charges.— Gust AVE Wkiqamd, Proprietor. 

GENOA. 

GRAND HOTEL DE GENES. 

MESSRS. L. BOi^ERA AND BROTHERS. 
(PIiAGE CABIiO FELICE, the most beautiful situation in the City.) 
THIS magnificent and first-class Hotel, formerly the Palazzi 

-'- Marchese Spinola, was newly opened and entirely refurnished about two years afro. 
Its situation, opposite the celebrated Theatre '* Carlo Felice," and in the vicinity of tbe 
English Church, the Post-Office, and of the principal Public Buildings, and free fhim the 
noise or the Railway and the unpleasant odours of the Port, contributes to render this Hotel 
a most desirable residence. Large and small apartmems, fitted up in th^ most elegant 
style. Table d'Hute. Reading and Smoking Saloons. Baths, &c. Omnibuses from the 
Hotel meet every train. 

ANTWERP. 

Next to the Post Office. The most agreedbU situation in the toicn, 

FOBMEBLY bStEL DU PABC. 

PHIS Hotel has been rebuilt, a magnificent SaUe h manger added, as well as many Bed 
and Sitting Booms, entirely new ftimiBhed and redecorated ; and the preaent Proprietor spans do 
ion to render it one of the most popular hotels on the Oontiuent Bxoelleat Table^'Hdta. Hot and 
fiatha. Stabling and Ooach-hooae. Bngliah and Fteach Newdpapen. 
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BRUSSELS. (Hi^&^ BRUSSELS. 




SUFFELL'S 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BANK AND EXCHANGE 

OFFICE, 
81, MONTAGNE DE LA COUB, 

(Two doors from the Hotel de V Europe), 

Changes Circular and Bank Notes, whether addressed to him or not, 
l^etters ef Credit, <&c. Cheques cashed at sight, on the London aud 
County Bank, Coutts, Drummond, Scott, Loudon and Westminster, 
Union Bank of London, and all other Banks in town or country. 
Cashes Letters of Credit on Messrs. Brown, Shjpley, & Duncan, New 
York; Bowles Broth kbs, & Co. 

BRUSSELS HOUSE AGENCY. 




ESTA BI^ISHED 36 YE ARS. 

Apartments and Houses. Agency and General 

Information. 

Families can in full confidence apply to Mr. SUFFELL, 81, Montagne DE 
LA COUR, who is English, aud e:«tabliBhe<i here 36 years. Mr. 8. accepts no fiees 
whatever for such services, but only {solicits, in return, the patronage of his fellow- 
countrymen in all that relates to Money-changing and Banking Business in 
eenernl. Lists of Prices of Apartments, Houses, Living, Education, &c.» on 
application. 

Write post free, and plecue enclose si amps for rep^y. 

SUFFELL'S WINE STORES. 

FINE OLD PALE AND GOLDEN SHERRY. PALE BRANDY. 

ENGLISH SODA WATER. 
BASi'S PALE ALE. GUINNESS'S STOUT. BOOTH'S OLD GIN. 
HAVANNAH CIGARS, from the London Docks. 



81, MONTAGNE DE LA COUR. 

Agent f«r the Calais and Ost-end Royal Mail Packet Service ; Great Luxembourg, 
T»>e Rhine and Moselle Company; Cunard, Inman, and the National, Ic 
New York, 
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MURRAY'S STUDENT'S MANUALS: 

^ SitxuB of ^iBtorical £hss-books for abirmiceh StljQhxB. 

"This series of 'Student's Makuals.' edited for the most part by Pr. Wk. Shith. 
and published by Mr. Murbat, poKsess several distinctive feamrea which render them 
sitiffiilHrly valuable as Eilacational Works. While there is tn utter absence of flippancy in 
them, there is thought in every paae, which cannot fail to excite thought in those wbo study 
them, and we are glad of an opportunity of directing the attention of sadt teachers as are 
not familiar with them to these cutmirame adko6l4Hniks.**^The Museum. 

THE STUD1!NT*S IICANUAIjS, a/ier many years' use, have prnred the 
most valuable aidf both to fupils and Masters e/ftgaged in. prepqarvng for the CXVIXi 
8EBVIOB and other Competitive Examinations. 



I.— ENGLAND. 
THE STUDENT'S HUME; A History of England, from 

the Earliest Tim«p. By DjiYiD Hume. Corrected and oontinQed to 1868. 
With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7«. 6A 

%* QikeUioiM on the *« StuderWi Hime.'* 12mo. 2«. 

THE STUDENTS CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OP 

ENGLAND. By Henrt Hallam, LL.D. With the Author's latest 
Additions and Corrections. Post Svo. 7<. 6cL 

IL— EUROPE. 
THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 

including the Supplemental Notes. By Henbt Hallam, LL.D. With 
the Author*8 latest Corrections and Additions. Post Sro. 79. Gd. 

III.— FRANCE, 
THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. From the 

Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Second Empire, 1852. By 
Rev. W. Henley Jbrvis, M.A. With Woodcuts. Post Syo. 7», 6d. 

IV.— ROME. 

(1) THE REPUBLia 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ROME. From the 

Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. By Dban Liddell. 
With Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7*. 6d, 

(2) THE EMPIRE. 

THE STUDENT'S GIBBON; An Epitome of the History. 

of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 
With Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7s. 6(1, 

v.— GREECE. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF GREECE. From the 

Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. By Wm. Smith, LL.D. Wilh 
Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7s. 6dL 






Questions on the " Student'i Greece,** 1 2/no. 2«. 
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MUEEATS STUDENT'S MANtJAIS— con«n«ed. 



VI.— ANCIENT HISTORY. 
THE STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTOBY OP THE EAST. 

From the Earliest Times to the Conquests of Alexander the Great, inclod- 
^ ing Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phceuicia, 
By Phiup Smith, B.A." With Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 7s/6dL 

VII.— SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 

THE STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. From 

the Creation to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. With 50 Maps 
and Woodcuttf. Post 8vo. 7s. 6(f. 

THE STUDENT'S NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With 

an Introiluction, containing the Connection of the Old and I^evr Testament* 
With 40 Maps and Woodcuts. Po^t 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

VIII.— LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, &c. 
THE STUDENT'S MAN UAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

By T. B. Shaw, M.A. Post 8vo. 7jt. 6(1. 

THE STUDENT'S SPECIMENS OP ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Selected from the Best Writers. By Thos/ B. Shaw, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6<2. 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OP THE ENGLISH LAN^ 

GUAGliL By George P. Marsh. Post 8vo. 78. 6<l. 

IX.— GEOGRAPHY. 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

By Rev. W. L. Bevan, M.A. With Woodcuts. Post 8vo« 7s. GcT. 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By Rev. W. L, Beva», M.A. With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7«< W. 

X.— SCIENCE. ^ 

THE STUDENT'S ELEMENTS OP GEOLOGY. By 

Sir Charles Lyell, F.R.S. With 600 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 

XI.— PHILOSOPHY AND LAW. 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAL of MORAL PHILOSOPHY 

With Quotations and References. By William Fleming, D.t), Poot 
8vo. 7s. 6rf. 

THE STODENT'S BLACKSTONE. An Abridgment o!^ 

the Commentaries, adspted to the Pi'esent State of the Law. By 
K. MAtiCOLM Kerb, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6(1 



JOHK MUBBAY, ALBEMARLE STBEEtC. 
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THE ORIGINAL GUIDE & TRAVELLERS' DEP&T, 

3Pass(rort anir ilouriirs' Jgmcj, 

LEE & CARTER, 

440, WEST STRAND, LONDON 

(Nearl^r oppoifte ttao Cbaring Ctosb Botel). 



EHAPSACKS 



POETMAHTEAUX 



BAGS 



Intending TourUU are re^iectfully tnoUed to vitU thit EtUAluhmenl 
before maJcing purchaie* for Ihar journey. 

AN EHENSIVE STOCK OF TRAVELLERS' REQUISITES TO SELECT FROH^- 
Gnidfl Books On pook« bindingi). { Hat Cases and Bonnet Boxes. 



Uapfi and Plans of all Paits. 
Foreign Dictionaries. 
Oialognes and Grammars. 
Polyglott Washing pojks. 
Jonrnals and Diaries. 
Pocket Books and Note Cases. 
Purses, Sov. and Nap. Cases.' 
Monejr Belts and Ba^s. 
Writing Cases and Biolters. 
Ink Stands and Light Boxes. 
Foreign Stationery. 
Travelling Chess Boards, ftc. 
Knives, Scissors, ft Corkscrews. 
Barometers & Thermometers- 
Field Glasses ft Compasses. 
Eye Preservers and Spectacles. 
allway Rnga and Straps. 



Luggage Straps and Labels. 
Travelling LaJnps. 
Camp Candlesticks. 
Flasks and Drinking Cups. 
Sandwich Cases, 
LoDcheon Baskets. 
Dressing Cases & Honsewives 
Soap and Bmsh Boxes. 
Sponge and Sponge Bags- 
Baths and Air Cnsbions- 
Waterproofs ft Foot Warmers. 
Camp Stools and Leg Bests. 
Portable Closet Seats. 
Etnas for boiling water- -^ 
Combs, Brushes, and Mirrors- 
Glycerine and Insect Powder. 
Door Fasteners, ftc, ftc, ftc. 
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